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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THB 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

ALL  history  has  been  roughly  divided  into  four  por- 
tions, as  characterised  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
evidence.  Lowest  of  all  is  the  legendary  period,  where 
everything  is  unauthenticated  tradition ;  next  is  the  semi- 
historical,  where,  though  the  main  element  is  still  tradition, 
we  have  also  certain  contemporary  monuments,  which,  so  far 
as  they  go,  can  be  relied  on ;  and  last,  we  come  to  history, 
properly  so  called,  where  the  mass  of  the  materials  is 
authentic  and  contemporary,  but  which  is  lower  or  higher, 
as  the  surviving  records  come  to  us  only  from  one  side,  or 
(as  in  modem  history)  fairly  represent  every  party,  and 
include  all  kinds  of  indirect  as  well  as  direct  evidence. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  history  of  ancient  Lidia  is 
almost  exclusively  mythic  and  legendary, — the  ancient  Hindus 
never  possessed  any  true '  historical  sense.'  Now  one  merit  of 
the  '  Hindu  period '  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  History  is,  that  he 
endeavours  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  legendary  details, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  those  authentic  fragments  of  in- 
formation, which  can  be  gathered  up  from  still  existing  monu- 
ments, as  those  of  As'oka,  or  such  indirect  native  sources  as 
Manu's  Institutes,  or  the  accounts  of  foreign  visitors,  as 
the  Greeks.    His  '  Hindu  period '  almost  entirely  ignores  the 
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gigantic  visions  of  Pauranik  mythology :  but  its  four  books, 
though  nearly  bare  of  the  information  which  scholars  might 
expect  to  find,  as  to  the  scattered  hints  which  may  possibly 
be  extracted  from  the  unhistorical  native  literature,  yet  con- 
tain a  mass  of  authentic  facts,  which  are  just  what  the  general 
reader  requires.  Another  charm  of  the  book  is  the  spirit  of 
genuine  hearty  sympathy  with  and  appreciation  of  the 
native  character  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  the 
absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  main  blemishes  in  Mr.  Mill's 
eloquent  work. 

The  '  Mahometan  period '  is  of  a  very  different  character. 
Here  we  have  authentic  contemporary  records, — ^we  deal  with 
flesh  and  blood,  not  shadows ;  and  Mr.  Elpiiixstone's  History, 
in  its  clear  despatch-like  narrative,  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  possess,  in  no  small  degree,  some  of  those  charac- 
teristics which  we  all  admire  in  Mr.  Grote's  History  of 
Greece.  The  author  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  Indian 
poUtics,  that  lie  could  at  once  enter  into  and  unravel  all 
those  endless  details  which  render  Asiatic  history  so  confused 
and  difficult  ;*  and  I  question  whether  this  portion  of  his 
History  will  ever  be  superseded. 

For  the  '  Hindu  period,'  Mr.  Elphixstone  availed  himself 
of  all  the  sources  then  at  liis  command ;  but  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  is  making  such  continual  strides  (particularly  as 
regards  the  Vedas),  that  we  may  expect,  before  many 
years,  to  see  light  thrown  on  several  points  which  he 
omits  altogether,  or  leaves  obscui^e.  At  present,  however, 
our  knowledge  is  in  a  transition  state, — we  can  more 
easily  see  that  a  given  view  is  erroneous,  than  substitute  a 
better  in  its  place ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
premature,  as  yet,  to  rewrite  this  portion.  Ere  long  the 
Vaidik  literature  will  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and 

•  Compare  Hallam's  complaint,  in  his  '  Middle  Ages/  vol.  ii  ch.  (5. 
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made  accessible, — the  Laws  of  Manu  will  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  older  Grihya  and  other  Sutras,  which  were 
probably  their  original  source ;  and  the  '  Hindu  period'  will 
then  admit  of  being  treated  on  a  broader  plan,  and  in  fuller 
detail. 

Elphixstone's  History  is  now  a  standard  textbook  in  the 
examinations  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  at  home,  and  the 
Universities  in  India,  and  a  new  edition  was  wanted  to  meet 
the  present  demand.  As  so  much  advance  has  been  made  of 
late  in  Oriental  studies  generally,  and  so  many  new  sources 
of  information  have  been  opened  since  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1839,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  add  a 
few  notes,  especially  where  new  facts  could  be  adduced. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  them  as  few  and  brief  as 
possible ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  '  Hindu  period '  I  have 
added  a  few  appendices  on  some  of  the  more  important 
points  omitted  by  the  author, — more  especially  on  the 
details  as  to  mediaeval  India  supplied  by  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
travellers.  Some  account  of  these  last  seemed  required 
to  complete  Mr.  Elphinstone's  own  plan, — ^viz.,  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  Hindus  as  described  in  Manu  with 
their  present  condition,  and  to  illustrate  the  changes  by 
'  a  view  of  the  nation,  at  a  particular  point  of  the  transition, 
from  the  accounts  left  to  us  by  the  Greeks.'  I  have  tried 
to  give,  in  the  Ninth  Appendix,  a  companion  picture  to  that 
wliich  the  author  has  himself  drawn  in  the  Third. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  acknowledging,  with  sincere 
thanks,  the  kind  assistance  which  I  have  received,  in  many 
difficulties,  from  Mr.  Edward  Tuomas  and  Dr.  Fitzedward 
Ha  l 

E.  B.  C. 

Ix)SDON:  June  27,  1800. 


PREFACE. 


rjl  appearance  of  a  new  History  of  India  requires  some 
words  of  explanation. 

If  the  ingenious,  original,  and  elaborate  work  of  Mr. 
Mill  left  some  room  for  doubt  and  discussion,  the  able  com- 
positions since  published  by  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Gleig 
may  be  supposed  to  have  fully  satisfied  the  demands  of  every 
reader. 

But  the  excellence  of  Histories  derived  from  European 
researches  alone  does  not  entirely  set  aside  the  utility  of 
similar  inquiries  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  impres- 
sions received  in  India ;  which,  as  they  rise  from  a  separate 
source,  may  sometimes  lead  to  different  conclusions. 

Few  are  likely  to  take  up  this  volume,  unless  they  are 
previously  interested  in  the  subject,  and  such  persons  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  examine  it  from  a  fresh  point  of  view :  if 
the  result  suggests  no  new  opinions,  it  may  at  least  assist  in 
deciding  on  those  contested  by  former  writers. 


In  the  choice  of  difficulties  presented  by  the  expression  of  Asiatic  words  in 
European  letters,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  system  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
which  is  used  by  all  the  English  Asiatic  Societies,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  Professor  Wilson,  and  various  other  writers.  But  as  I  do  not,  in  general, 
attempt  to  express  the  aspirates,  gutturals,  or  other  sounds  which  are  peculiar 
to  Asiatic  languages,  I  have  not  lound  it  necessary  to  copy  all  the  minutiae  of 
Sir  W.  Jones'  orthography,  or  to  distinguish  particular  consonants  (as  k  and 
r),  which  in  his  system  would  represent  very  different  sounds. 


X  PREFACE. 

The  following  list  will  explain  the  powers  given  to  each  letter: — 
A'  as  in  far,  farther. 
A  as  ti  in  sun,  study;  o  in  son,  version;  and  a  itself  in  unaccented  syllables,  as 

in  collar,  Persian. 
R  as  in  there;  or  as  a  in  dare. 
E  sometimes  as  in  bell,  then ;  but  much  more  frequently  the  indistinct  sound 

of  c  in  her,  murderer,  &c. 
r  as  in  machine,  or  as  ee  in  deer, 
I  as  in  hit,  imminent 
O'  as  in  holy,  alone. 
O  as  in  obey,  symphony.    It  is  the  d  shortened  (the  other  short  o,  as  in  hot, 

moss,  is  not  known  in  Asiatic  languages). 
U'  as  in  rude^  true ;  or  as  the  double  o  in  pool,  foolish. 
U  the  same  sound  short,  as  in  pull^  fuller. 
Y  as  in  young,  year. 
W  as  in  war,  will. 
Ei  as  in  height ;  or  as  %  in  bite. 
Eu  as  in  Europe,  feud. 
Oi  as  in  boil,  joiner. 
Ou  (and  au)  as  in  house,  sound. 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English  :  except  that^  is  always  hard,  as  in 
God,  give ;  ch  always  as  in  church  (not  as  in  Christian,  anchor)  ;  s  always  as  in 
case,  solstice  (not  like  s,  as  in  phrase) ;  and  t  always  as  in  tin,  Latin  (not  like  sh, 
as  in  nation). 

In  well-known  words,  I  have  retained  the  usual  spelling :  as  in  Delhi  (for 
Dilli  or  Dihli) ;  Bombay  (for  Mumb^)  ;  Mysore  (for  Mah(5swar  or  Maisiir). 
Where  the  corrupt  names  are  only  applied  to  particular  persons  and  places,  I 
have  limited  them  in  that  manner.  The  famous  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  are 
so  called ;  while  others,  bearing  the  same  Indian  names,  are  written  Sind  and 
Ganga:  the  Arabian  prophet  is  Mahomet,  but  all  others  of  the  same  Arabic 
name  are  Mohammed :  Tamerlane  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  Tartar  conqueror, 
but  Timiir  on  all  other  occasions. 

There  are  other  irregularities :  gutturals  and  aspirates  are  sometimes  used, 
and  double  consonants  are  put  in  some  cases  where  the  sound  is  single,  as  the 
doubled  in  Attoc,  which  is  pronounced  as  in  matter;  while,  in  general,  double 
consonants  are  sounded  separately,  as  in  book-keeping,  hop-pole,  or  drum- 
maker.  In  names  with  which  I  am  not  myself  acquainted,  I  am  obliged  to  take 
the  spelling  of  the  author  by  whom  they  are  mentioned.* 

•  [T  have  corrected  the  apellinfr  whore  it  wwi     vrayg  Buccessfully)  to  make  fhe  sptkm  uniform 
evidently  erroncoiw,  as  in  Paris  RAm  for  Parasu      throughout  the  History.— Ed.] 
Bikma,  &c.;  and  I  have  endeavoured  (but  not  al- 


ERRATA. 

Page  242,  line  14, /or  Audra  read  Andhra. 

„     359,    „    33,  „    Ohor       „     Ghori. 
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HISTOEY    OF    INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 
India  is  bonnded  by  the  Himdlaya  mountains,  the  river  Indus, 

and  the  sea.  Soandarles 

Its  length  from  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin  is  about  of  india. 
1900  British  miles ;    and  its  breadth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  mountains  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  considerably 
upwards  of  1500  British  miles. 

It  is  crossed  froia  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  called 
those  of  Vindhya,  which  extends  between  the  twenty-  Katuraidi- 
third   and  twenty-fifth  parallels   of  latitude,   nearly  ^^°°** 
from  the  desert  north-west  of  Guzerat  to  the  Granges. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  this  chain  is  now  called  Hindostan 
Hindostan,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Deckan.*       Deckan. 

Hindostan  is  composed  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  that  of  the 
Ganges,  the  desert  towards  the  Indus,  and  the  high  Katumi  di- 
tract  recently  called  Central  India.*  Hindoetan. 

The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  (now  called  the 
Panjab)  is  open  and  fertile  to  the  east  of  the  Hydaspes,  but 
rugged  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  sandy  towards  the  junction 
of  the  five  rivers.     After  the  Indus  forms  one  stream,  it  flows 

*  Th«^  31<>g^  emperors  fixed  the  Ner-         '  ["  Hindustan    proper,    contradistin- 

lu'ifLi  for  the  limit  of  their  provinces  in  guished  from  the  southern  peninsula  and 

those  two  grt^at  dirisions,  but  the  division  eastern  India  (Dakshin  and  Purb),  is  the 

ot  the  nations  is  made  by  the  Vindhya  same  with  the  Madhya  De^a  or  central 

mountains.    It  is  well  remarked  by  Sir  W.  region:  see  Manu,  ii.  21."    (Colebrooke, 

Jones  and  Major  Kennell,  that  both  banks  Trans.  As.  Soc.  i.  133.)    Col.  Tod  (ibid.) 

of  rivers  in  Asia  are  generally  inhabited  defines  it  as  lying  between  the  Him&laya 

l.y  th«*  same  community.    The  rule  ap-  and  Nerbadda,   N.  and  8. ;    its  eastern 

I'li'-s  to  Europe,  and  is  as  true  of  the  limit  a  line  in  the  meridian  of  the  source 

llhin«i  or  the  Po  as  of  the  Ganges  and  the  of  that  river  at  Amarakantak,  passing 

Nil*-.     Rivers  are  precise  and  convenient  through  Prayag  and  meeting  the  great 

limits  for  artificial  divisions,  but  they  are  northern  chain  ;  on  the  W.  towards  the 

Ti't  gr«.*at  obstacles  to  communication;  and,  Indus,  it  comprehends  all  the  tracts  within 

to  lV*rm  a  natural  separation  between  na-  the  limits  of  cultivation. — Ed.] 
ti->nH.  rtrquins  the  real  obstructions  of  a 
Diouiitdln  chain. 
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through  a  plain  between  mountains  and  the  desert,  of  which 
only  the  part  within  reach  of  its  waters  is  productive.  As  it 
approaches  the  sea,  it  divides  into  several  branches,  and  forms 
a  fertile  though  ill-cultivated  delta. 

The  basin  of  the  Granges  (though  many  of  the  streams  which 
water  it  have  their  rise  in  hiUy  countries,  and  though  the  central 
part  is  not  free  from  diversity  of  surface)  may  be  said  on  the 
whole  to  be  one  vast  and  fertile  plain.  This  tract  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  people  who  first  figure  in  the  history  of  India ;  and 
it  is  still  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of  all  the  divisions  of 
that  country. 

A  chain  of  hills,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Aravalli,  is  connected  by  lower  ranges  with  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Vindhya  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Guzerat, 
and  stretches  up  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in  the 
direction  of  Delhi ;  forming  the  division  between  the  desert  on 
the  west  and  the  central  table-land.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  the  level  of  the  desert ;  for  the  south-eastern  portion, 
including  J6dpur,  is  a  fertile  country.  Except  this  tract,  all 
between  the  Aravalli  mountains  and  tiie  Indus,  from  the  Satlaj 
or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to  near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a 
waste  of  sand,  in  which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertility, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  round  J^ssalmir.  The  narrow  tract  of 
Cach  intervenes  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes  a 
sort  of  bridge  from  Guzerat  to  Sind. 

Central  India  is  the  smallest  of  these  four  natural  divisions. 
It  is  a  table-land  of  uneven  surface,  from  1500  to  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  bounded  by  the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west, 
and  those  of  Vindhya  on  the  south ;  supported  on  the  east  by  a 
lower  range  in  Bundelcand,  and  sloping  gradually  on  the  north- 
east into  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile 
tract. 

The  Vindhya  mountains  form  the  southern  limit  of  Hindostan ; 
Natwraidi-  but  bcyoud  them,  separated  by  the  deep  valley  of  the 
the  Deckan.  Ncrbadda,  IS  a  parallel  cham  called  Injadn  or  Satpura, 
which  must  be  crossed  before  we  reach  the  next  natural  division 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.  This  small  tract  is  low ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Deckan  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  table-land 
of  triangular  form,  about  the  level  of  that  of  Central  India, 
supported  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  hills.  The  two  longest 
ranges,  which  run  towards  the  south,  follow  the  form  of  the 
peninsula,  and  between  them  and  the  sea  lies  a  low  narrow 
tract,  forming  a  sort  of  belt  round  the  whole  coast.  The  hills 
which  support  the  table-land  are  called  the  Ghats.     The  range 
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to  the  west  is  the  highest  and  most  marked  ;  and  the  low  tract 
beneath  it  narrowest  and  most  rugged. 

The  table-land  itself  is  greatly  diversified  in  surface  and  fer- 
tility. Two  parts,  however,  are  strongly  distinguished,  and  the 
limit  between  them  may  be  marked  by  the  Warda,  fix)ni  it« 
source  in  the  Injadri  range,  north-west  of  Nagpur,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Godaveri,  and  then  by  the  joint  rivers  to  the  sea.  All 
to  the  north  and  east  of  these  rivers  is  a  vast  forest  si)otted  with 
villages,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  cultivated  tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent.  To  the  south-west  of  the  rivers,  the  country, 
though  varied,  is  generally  open  and  cultivated. 

Guzerat  and  Bengal  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  neither 
included  in  Hindostan  nor  the  Deckan  ;  they  differ  greatly  from 
each  other,  but  each  has  a  resemblance  to  the  part  of  Hindostan 
which  adjoins  it. 

Though  the  Deckan,  properly  speaking,  includes  all  to  the 
south  of  the  Vindhya  moimtains,  yet,  in  modem  practice,  it  is 
often  limited  to  the  part  between   that   chain  and  the  river 
pj^'Kishna. 

The  superficial  extent  of  India   is   estimated  at  1,287,483 
square    miles.     The    i)opulation    may  be    taken    at  superflcui 
140,000,000 ;    but  this    is  the  preseiit  population ;    in  ment  and 
very  early  Hindu  times  it  was  certainly  much  less,  and  S^ind^l"" 
in  later  days  probably  much  greater.' 

■  Thes<»  estimates  cannot  pretend  to  ae-  mitteo  of   the   House  of   Commons  on 

imracT.    Hfkuiihon  (Dfscription of  Hindos-  Indian  afikirs,  October  11,  1831,  will  (if 

ian^   i.    37)  conjectured    the   number  of  certain  blanks   be   iille<l   up)   make   the 

iiquare  miles  to  be    1,280,000,   and   the  extent  in  square  miles  1,287.483,  and  the 

population  134,000,000.  population    140,722,700.     The  foliowinj^ 

An  official  Report  laid  before  the  Com-  are  the  particulars :  — 

Square  Miles.  Fopulation. 

Bengal  Lower  provinces  .     153,802  37,500,000 

Bengal  Upper  provinces  ,       66,510  32,200,000 

Bengal  cessions  from  Berar  .       85,700     (1.)     3,200,000 

Total  Bengal         .  .     306,012  72,900,000 

Madras 141,923  13,500,000 

Bombay 64,938     (2.)     6,800,000 

Total  British  possessions        .     512,873  93,200,000 

Allietl  States        .                  .         .     '  .     614,610     (3.)  43,022,700 
Ran  jit  Sing  possessions  in  the  Panjab  (4.)  60.000  3,500,000 

8ind 100,000  1,000,000 

Total  of  all  India         .         .    1,287,483  140,722,700 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  British  The  population  of  the  British  territorieM 
territories  and  those  of  the  allies  is  given  is  also  from  the  Report,  and  is  founded  on 
in  the  above  Report ;  the  former  from  official  estimates,  except  in  the  following 
actual  survey,  ana  the  latter  partly  from  instances,  where  I  computed  the  nimibors. 
survey  and  partly  from  computation.  (1.)  The  cessions  from  Berar  amount  to 

b2 
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The  i)opiilation  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In  one  very 
extensive  district  of  Bengal  Proper  (Bardwan)  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  600  souls  to  the  square  mile.*  In  some  forest 
tracts,  10  to  the  square  mile  might  be  an  exaggeration. 

Though  the  number  of  large  towns  and  cities  in  India  is  re- 
markable, none  of  them  are  very  populous.  In  their  present 
state  of  decline,  none  exceed  the  i)opulation  of  second-rate  cities 
in  Europe.  Calcutta,  without  its  suburbs,  has  only  265,000 
inhabitants ;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  others  can 
have  above  200,000  fixed  population.^ 

A  tract,  extending  from  8°  north  latitude  to  35**,  and  varying 
Climate  and  ^^  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of 
***^"*-  Himalaya,  must  naturally  include  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold ;  but  on  the  general  level  of  India  within  the  great 
northern  chain,  the  diversity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  characteristic  of  the  climate,  compared  to  that  of  Europe, 
is  heat.  In  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  sun  is  scorching  for 
three  months  in  the  year  ;^  even  the  wind  is  hot,  the  land  is 
brown  and  parched,  dust  flies  in  whirlwinds,  all  brooks  become 


near  86,000  square  miles ;  of  these,  30,000 
on  the  Nerbndda  are  comparatively  well 
peopled :  and  I  have  allowed  them  60 
souls  to  the  square  mile.  The  remaining 
.56,000  are  so  full  of  forests,  that  I  have 
only  allowed  25  souls  to  the  square  mile. 

(2.)  For  one  district,  under  Bombay 
(the  Northern  Concan),  the  extent  is  given 
from  survey,  but  without  a  guess  at  the 
population.  I  have  allowed  the  same 
mte  as  that  of  the  adjoining  district  (the 
Southern  Concan),  which  is  100  to  the 
square  mile.  It  is  probably  too  much, 
but  the  amount  is  so  small  as  to  make  the 
error  immaterial. 

(3.)  No  estimate  is  given  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  allied  states,  some  parts  of 
which  have  300  or  400  souls  to  the  square 
mile,  while  others  are  nearly  deserts.  On 
consideration,  I  allow  70  souls  to  the 
square  mile,  which  makes  the  population 
43,022,700. 

(4.)  The  area  and  population  of  Sind 
and  the  popidaiion  of  the  Panjab  are  taken 
from  Buniess  Travels,  ii.  286,  and  iii. 
227.  The  extent  of  the  Panjab  is  little 
more  than  a  guess,  which  I  have  ha- 
zarded, rather  than  leave  the  statement 
incomplete. 

The  extent  of  Europe  is  about  2,793,000 
square  miles,  the  population  227,700,000. 
("Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1829," 
from  Walkenaer  and  Balbi.)  If  we  de- 
duct the  1,758,700  square  miles  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  as  proposed  by 
Major  Rennell,  for  the  sake  of  compa- 


rison, we  find  the  rest  of  Europe  con- 
taining 1,035,300  square  miles,  and  India 
1,294,602,  being  nearly  a  third  greater 
than  Europe.  But  Europe,  when  freed  from 
the  northern  wastes,  has  the  advantage  in 
population;  for,  after  deducting  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  about  60,518,000 
souls,  Europe  has  still  167,182,000  souls, 
andlndia  only  140,000,000.  [SeeApp.  VI.] 

*  Mr.  Bayley,  Asiatic  BesearcMs,  xii. 
549. 

•  For  CalcuttA  see  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  October  11,  1831. 
For  Benares,  see  Asiatic  Re.searches,  xvii. 
474,  479,  where  it  is  stated  that  200,000 
constitutes  the  fixed  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  that  100,000  more  may 
come  in  on  the  greatest  occasions  of  pil- 
grimage. 

[According  to  the  census  of  May,  1850. 
the  population  of  Calcutta  was  as  follows 
{Thornt(tn's  Gacetteer): — 

6,233 


Eurasians    . 

u,xoo 

4,615 

Americans  . 

892 

Chinese 

847 

Asiatics 

15,342 

Hindus 

274,335 

Mahomedans 

110.918 

413,182 

But  these  numbers  are  by  no  means  trust- 
worthy.— Ed.] 

•  The  thermometer  often  rises  above 
100°  during  part  of  the  hottest  days.  It 
has  been  known  to  reach  120°. 
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dry,  small  rivers  scarcely  keep  up  a  stream,  and  the  largest  are 
reduced  to  comparatively  narrow  channels  in  the  midst  of  vast 
sandy  beds. 

In  winter,  slight  frost  sometimes  takes  place  for  an  hour  or 
two  about  sunrise ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  lie  far  north,  or  are  much  elevated  above  the  sea.  At  a 
low  level,  if  towards  the  south,  the  greatest  cold  in  winter  is 
only  moderate  heat ;  and  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of  India, 
it  is  not  much  more  than  what  is  marked  temperate  on  our 
thermometers  ;  while  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  even  at  that 
period  rises  above  our  gummer  heat.  The  cold,  however,  is  much 
greater  to  the  feelings  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  thermo- 
meter^ 

In  the  months  which  approach  to  neither  extreme,  the  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  in  the  heat  of  summer  in  Italy. 

The  next  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  India  is  the  periodical 
rainy  season.  The  rains  are  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  a  south-west  wind  (or  monsoon,  as  it  is  called),  which  lasts 
from  June  to  October.  They  are  heaviest  near  the  sea,  espe- 
cially in  low  countries,  unless  in  situations  protected  by  moim- 
tains.  The  coast  of  Coromandel,  for  instance,  is  sheltered  from 
the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  Ghats  and  the  table-land,  and 
receives  its  supply  of  rain  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north-east  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Thein- 
tenseness  of  the  fall  of  rain  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  Europe. 
Though  it  is  confined  to  four  months,  and  in  them  many  days  of 
every  month,  and  many  hours  of  every  day,  are  fair,  yet  the  whole 
fall  of  rain  in  India  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  which 
is  distributed  over  the  whole  twelve  months  in  England. 

The  variations  that  have  been  mentioned  divide  the  year 
into  three  seasons :  the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  cold,  or  rather 
temperate;  which  last  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  either  the 
other  two. 

The  fertile  soil  and  rich  productions'  of  India  have  Natural  pro- 
long  been  proverbial.  ductiona. 

Its  forests  contain  many  timber-trees,  among  which  the  teak 
is,  for  ship  building,  and  most  other  purposes,  at  least  Troes. 
equal  to  the  oak.  The  sal  is  a  lofty  and  useful  timber-tree : 
sandal,  ebony,  and  other  rare  and  beautifdl  woods  are  found  in 
different  quantities,  but  often  in  profusion.  Banyan-trees, 
cotton-trees,^  sissoo  (or  blackwood-trees),  mangoes,  tamarinds, 

'  This  1*0  not  the  low  shrub  which  bears  seeds   are    encased    in   a  substance  re- 
common  cotton,  but  a  lofty  tree  covered  at  sembling  cotton,  but   lighter  and  more 
one  time  with  flowers  of  slowing  crimson,  silky  in  its  texture. 
ftod  at  another  with  poos,  in  which  the 
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and  other  omamental  and  useful  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
cultivated  country.  The  bdbul  (Mimosa  Arabica,  or  gum- 
arabic-tree)  with  its  sweet-scented  yellow  flower,  grows  in 
profusion,  both  in  the  woods  and  plains,  as  do  two  kinds  of 
acacia  and  various  other  flowering  trees.  Mulberries  are 
planted  in  great  numbers,  and  are  the  means  of  furnishing  a 
large  supply  of  silk.  The  cocoa,  palmyra,  and  other  palms  are 
common.  The  first  of  these  yields  a  nut  filled  with  a  milky 
fluid,  and  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  kernel,  which  is  service- 
able as  food,  and  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is  manufactured 
from  it  to  a  vast  extent.  The  shell  is  used  for  cups  and  other 
vessels,  some  of  which  are  in  universal  use.  The  thick  husk, 
in  which  the  nut  is  enveloped,  is  composed  of  fibres,  which 
form  a  valuable  cordage,  and  make  the  best  sort  of  cable. 
The  wood,  though  not  capable  of  being  employed  in  carpenter's 
work,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  pipes  for  conveying  water,  beams 
for  broad  but  light  wooden  bridges,  and  other  purposes,  where 
length  is  more  required  than  solidity.  The  bamboo,  being  hol- 
low, light,  and  strong,  is  almost  as  generally  useful:  when 
entire,  the  varieties  in  its  size  make  it  equally  fit  for  the  lance 
of  the  soldier,  the  i)ole  of  his  tent,  or  the  mast  which  sustains 
the  ensign  of  his  chief;  for  the  ordinary  staff  of  the  peasant,  or 
for  the  rafter  of  his  cottage.  All  scaffolding  in  India  is  com- 
posed of  bamboos,  kept  together  by  ropes  instead  of  nails. 
When  split,  its  long  and  flexible  fibre  adapts  it  to  baskets, 
mats,  and  innumerable  other  purposes ;  and  when  cut  across 
at  the  joints,  it  forms  a  bottle  often  used  for  oil,  milk,  and 
spirits. 

The  wood  of  the  palm  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  cocoa-tree  :  its  leaves  also  are  used  for  the  thatch, 
and  even  for  the  waUs  of  cottages :  while  the  sap,  which  it 
3rields  on  incision  (as  well  as  that  of  the  bastard  date-tree), 
supplies  a  great  proportion  of  the  spirituous  liquor  consumed 
in  India. 

The  mahua  (a  timber-tree  of  the  size  of  an  oak,  which 
aboimds  in  all  the  forests)  produces  a  fleshy  flower,  fi^m  which 
also  a  great  deal  of  spirit  is  distilled ;  while  it  is  still  more 
important  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  hill  tribes.  To  re- 
turn to  the  palms,  another  beautifdl  specimen  bears  a  nut,  which, 
mixed  with  the  pungent  and  aromatic  leaf  of  the  bitel-vine,  and 
the  gum  called  catechu,  is  chewed  by  all  classes  throughout 
India.     Sago  is  the  produce  of  another  kind  of  palm. 

The  mountains  of  Himalaya  present  a  totally  different  vege- 
tation.   Pines,  oaks,  and  other  forest  trees  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
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rhododendronSy   and  many  other  magnificent  shrubs,  abound 
throughout  the  chain,  often  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Pepper  and  cardamums  grow  in  abundance  on  the  western 
coast,  and  cinnamon  in  Ceylon:  capsicum,  ginger,  8pioes,&c. 
cummin,  coriander,  turmeric,  and  various  other  spices  are 
everywhere  a  common  produce  of  the  fields.  We  are  indebted  to 
India  for  many  well-known  aromatics,  and  the  wildest  hillg  are 
covered  with  a  highly  scented  grass,  the  essential  oil  of  which 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients. 
Many  trees  supply  medicines — as  camphor,  cassia  fistularis, 
aloes,  Ac. ;  others  yield  useful  resins,  gums,  and  varnishes. 

The  woods  are  filled  with  trees  and  creepers,  bearing  flowers 
of  every  form  and  hue  ;  while  the  oleander,  gloriosa  superba, 
and  many  other  beautiful  shrubs,  grow  wild  in  the  open  country. 
The  lotus  and  water-lily  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds ;  and  there  are  many  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  perfume 
of  which,  though  otherwise  exquisite,  is  in  general  too  power- 
fdl  for  Europeans. 

Whole  plains  are  covered  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  poppies 
for  opium ;  even  roses  are  grown,  in  some  places,  over  Agricultural 
fields  of  great  extent,  for  atar  and  rose-water.  Sugar-  p^"*"**- 
cane,  though  still  more  abundant,  requires  rich  and  well-watered 
spots,  and  is  not  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  like  the 
productions  just  mentioned.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  given  up 
to  indigo,  and  many  other  more  brilliant  dyes  are  among  the 
produce  of  the  fields.  Flax,  mustard,  sesamum,  palma  Christi, 
and  other  plants,  yield  an  ample  supply  of  oil,  both  for  culinary 
and  other  purposes. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  is  wheat,  and 
in  the  Deckan  jowar  and  bajra :  *  rice,  as  a  general  article  of 
subsistence,  is  confined  to  Bengal  and  part  of  Behar,  with  the 
low  country  along  the  sea  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula : 
in  most  parts  of  India  it  is  only  used  as  a  luxury.®  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deckan  the  body  of  the 
people  live  on  a  small  and  poor  grain  called  ragi.*^ 

lliough  these   grains   each  afford  the  principal    supply   to 

•  Jowkr  (HolcoB  sorgum).    It  grows  on  Bi^'ra  (IIolcus   spicatus)  resembles   a 

t  rwdy  stem  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  bulrush,  the  luad  being  covered  with  a 

iftt^  and  bears  irregularly-shaped  clusters  round  grain,  smaller,  sweeter,  and  more 

of  innnmeTable  round  grains,  about  twice  nourishing  than  that  of  jowar. 

as  big  as  mastard  seed.    It  is  common  all  *  It  was  probably  the  circumstance  of 

orer  the  Lerant,  under  the  name  of  durra  our  early  settlements  in  Bengal  and  on 

(ordovrrah);  and  in  Greece,  where  it  is  the  coast  of  Coromandel  that  led  to  the 

called   kalamb6ki ;    there  is  likewise  a  common  opinion  that  rice  is  the  general 

eoane  sort  in  Italy,  called  melica  rossa,  food  of  India. 

or  aocn  ro«o.  **  Cynosurus  corocanus. 
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particular  divisions,  they  are  not  confined  to  their  own  tracts. 
Bajra  and  jowar  are  almost  as  much  consumed  as  wheat  in 
Hindostan,  and  are  grown,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  rice- 
countries  ;  wheat  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Deckan,  and  is  sown 
in  the  rice-countries ;  rice  is  more  or  less  raised  all  over  India 
in  favourable  situations,  as  under  hills,  or  where  a  great  com- 
mand of  water  is  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

Barley  is  little  eaten,  and  oats  till  lately  were  unknown ;  but 
there  are  several  smaller  sorts  of  grain,  such  as  millet,  panicuin 
Italiciun,  and  other  kinds  for  which  we  have  no  name.      Maize 
is  a  good  deal  grown  for  the  straw ;  and  the  heads,  when  young 
and  tender,  are  toasted  and  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  the  villagers ; 
but  I  doubt  if  the  grain  is  ever  made  into  bread- 
There  are  many  kinds  of  pulse,  of  which  there  is  a  very  great 
consiunption  by  people  of  all  ranks ;  and  a  variety  of  roots  and 
vegetables,*^  which,  with  a  large  addition  of  the  common  spices, 
form  the  ordinary  messes  used  by  the  poor  to  give  a  relish  to 
their  bread.    Many  fruits  are  accessible  to  the  poor ;  especially 
mangoes,  melons,  and  water-melons,  of  which  the  two  last  are 
grown  in  the  wide  beds  of  the  rivers  during  the  dry  weather. 
Gourds  and  cucumbers  are  most  abundant.      They  are  sown 
round  the  huts  of  the  i)Oor,  and  trailed  over  the  roofe,  so  that 
the  whole  building  is  covered  with  green  leaves  and  large 
yellow  flowers.     The  mango,  which  is  the  best  of  the  Indian 
fruits,  is  likewise  by  much  the  most  common,  the  tree  which 
bears  it  being  everywhere  planted  in  orchards  and  singly,  and 
thriving   without  any  ftirther  care.      Plantains  or  bananas, 
guavas,   custard-apples,  jujubes,  and  other  fioiits  of  tropical 
climates,  are  also  common.*^     Grapes  are  plentiftd  as  a  garden- 
fruit,  but  not  planted  for  wine.     Oranges,  limes,  and  citrons 
are  also  in  general  use,  and  some  sorts  are  excellent.     Figs  are 
not  quite  so  general,  but  are  to  be  had  in  most  places,  and  in 
some  (as  at  Puna,  in  the  Deckan)  they  are  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  world.     Pine-apples  are  common  everywhere,  and  grow  wild 
in  Pegu.** 

Horses,  camels,  and  working-cattle  are  fed  on  pulse.**     Their 

"  As  the  egg  plant  or  brinjal,  the  love  "   Several  Chinese  fniits  have  lately 

apple  or  tomato,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  been  introduced  with  success,  and  some 

ouTots,  radishes,  onions,  garlic,  spinach,  European  ones,  of  which  the  peach  and 

and  many  other  sorts,  wild  and  cultivated,  strawberry  are  the  only  kinds  that  are 

known  or  unknown  in  Europe.  completely  naturalized.     The  apples  are 

'*  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  small  and  bad ;  and  pears,  plums,  &c.,  do 

some  places  the  most  common,  is  the  jack,  not  succeed  at  all. 

an  exceedingly  rich   and  luscious  fruit,  **  In  Hindostan  it  is  a  sort  called  chan- 

which  grows  to  the  weight  of  sixty  or  na,  of  which  each  pod  contains  a  single 

seventy  pounds,  directly  from  the  trunk  of  pea  on  a  low  plant,  from  the  leaves  of 

a  tall  forest  tree.  which  the  natives  make  vinegar.    It  is  tho 
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forage  is  chiefly  wheat-straw ;  and  that  of  the  jowar  and  bajra^ 
which,  being  fcdl  of  saccharine  matter,  is  very  nourishhig. 
Horses  get  fresh  grass  dried  in  the  sun ;  but  it  is  only  in  parti- 
cular places  that  hay  is  stacked. 

There  are  in  some  places  three  harvests ;  in  all  two.  Bajra, 
jowar,  rice,  and  some  other  grains  are  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rains  and  reaped  at  the  end.  Wheat,  barley,  and  some 
other  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse  ripen  during  the  winter,  and  are 
cut  in  spring. 

Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  and  wild  bufGEiIoes  are  confined 
to  the  forests.  Tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  and  some  Animaia. 
other  wild  beasts  are  found  there  also,  but  likewise  inhabit 
patches  of  underwood,  and  even  of  high  grain,  in  the  cultivated 
lands.  This  is  also  the  case  with  wild  boars,  hyenas,  wolves, 
jackals,  and  game  of  all  descriptions,  in  the  utmost  abundance. 
Lions  are  only  found  in  particular  tracts.  Great  numbers  of 
many  sorts  of  deer  and  antelopes  are  met  with  in  all  parts. 
Monkeys  are  numerous  in  the  woods,  in  the  cultivated  country, 
and  even  in  towns.  Porcupines,  ichneumons,  a  species  of 
armadiQo,  iguanas,  and  other  lizards,  are  found  in  all  places ; 
as  are  serpents  and  other  reptiles,  noxious  or  innocent,  in 
abundance. 

There  are  horses  in  plenty,  but  they  are  only  used  for  riding. 
For  every  sort  of  draught  (ploughs,  carts,  guns,  native  chariots, 
&c.),  and  for  carriage  of  all  sorts  of  baggage  and  merchandise, 
almost  the  whole  dependence  is  on  oxen.  The  frequency  of 
ragged  passes  in  some  parts,  and  the  annual  destruction  of  the 
roads  by  the  rains  in  others,  make  the  use  of  pack-cattle  much 
greater  than  that  of  draught-cattle,  and  produce  those  innu- 
merable droves  which  so  often  choke  up  the  travellers'  waiy,  as 
they  are  transporting  grain,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
from  one  province  to  another. 

Camels,  which  travel  faster,  and  can  carry  more  bulky  loads, 
are  much  employed  by  the  rich,  and  are  numerous  in  armies. 
Elephants  are  also  used,  and  are  indispensable  for  carrying  large 
tents,  heavy  carpets,  and  other  articles  which  cannot  be  divided. 
Buffaloes  are  very  nimiierous,  but  they  are  chiefly  kept  for  milk, 
of  which  great  quantities  (in  various  preparations)  are  con- 
sumed :  ^*  they  are  not  unfrequently  put  in  carts,  are  used  for 
ploughing  in  deep  and  wet  soib,  and  more  rarely  for  carriage. 

Cicer  arietinum  of  botanists,  and  exactly         "  The  commonest  of  these  are  clarified 

the  Cece  of  Italy.     In  the  Deckan  the  bntter(ghi)  andasort  of  acid  curd(dahi), 

pulse  used   U   culti,  a  small   hard  pea,  whichiscalledyourtin  the  Levant.  Cheese 

vhich  must  be  boiled  before  it  is  eaten,  is  scarcely  known,  and  butter  never  used 

t:Teo  by  animals.  in  its  natural  state. 
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Sheep  are  as  common  as  in  European  countries,  and  goats  more 
so.  Swine  are  kept  by  the  lowest  casts;  poultry  are  com- 
paratively scarce,  in  small  villages  at  least,  from  the  prejudice 
of  the  Hindus  against  fowls ;  but  the  common  fowl  is  found 
wild  in  great  numbers,  and  resembles  the  bantam  kind.  The 
peacock  also  is  common  in  a  wild  state.  White  cranes  and 
egrettes  are  extremely  numerous  throughout  the  year ;  and 
grey  cranes,  wild  geese,  snipes,  ortolans,  and  other  birds  of 
passage,  come  in  incredible  nimibers  at  their  season.  Eagles 
are  found  in  some  places,  as  are  various  kinds  of  falcons.  Vul- 
tures are  very  common,  and  kites  beyond  number.  Most  Eng- 
lish birds  are  common  (except  singing-birds) ;  besides  parrots, 
or  rather  peroquets,  and  various  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  for 
which  we  have  not  even  names. 

Fish  is  abundant,  and  is  a  great  article  of  food  in  Bengal,  and 
some  other  countries. 

Crocodiles  are  often  seen  both  in  rivers  and  large  ponds. 

None  of  the  minerals  of  India  have  attracted  attention  except 
liincrau.  diamonds  and  iron.  The  steel  of  India  was  in  request 
with  the  ancients  :  it  is  celebrated  in  the  oldest  Persian  poem, 
and  is  still  the  material  of  the  scimitars  of  £[horasan  and  Da- 
mascus. The  inferior  stones — opals,  amethysts,  garnets,  chry- 
solites,  beryls,  cornelians,  agates,  &c.,  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  Most  of  the  pearls  in  the  world,  and  all  the  best, 
are  taken  up  from  beds  near  Ceylon.  Eock-salt  is  found  in  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  Fanjab ;  and  salt  is  made  in  large 
quantities  from  the  water  of  the  Samber  Lake  in  Ajmlr,  and 
from  that  of  the  sea.  Saltpetre  is  so  abundant  as  to  supply 
many  other  countries. 

The  conformation  of  the  countries  and  the  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  season  have  great  effect  on  military  operations  in 
India.  The  passes  through  the  chains  of  hills  that  intersect  the 
country  regulate  the  direction  of  the  roads,  and  often  fix  the 
fields  of  battle.  Campaigns  are  generally  suspended  during  the 
rains,  and  resimied  at  the  end  of  that  season,  when  grain  and 
forage  are  abundant.  The  site  of  encampments  is  very  greatly 
affected  by  the  supply  of  water,  which  must  be  easy  of  access  to 
the  thousands  of  cattle  which  accompany  every  army,  chiefly  for 
carriage.  One  party  is  often  able  to  force  his  enemy  into  action 
by  occupying  the  water  at  which  he  intended  to  halt.  A  failure 
of  the  periodical  rains  brings  on  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 
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HINDUS. 

BOOK  I. 

STATE   OP   THE   HINDtJS    AT   THE    TIME   OP   MENU'S   CODE. 

As  the  rudest  nations  are  seldom  destitute  of  some  account  of 
the  transactions  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  a  natural  sub-  PreiiminaiT 
ject  of  surprise  that  the  Hindus  should  have  attamed  ot«crv»^o°»- 
to  a  high  pitch  of  civilization  without  any  work  that  at  all 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  history.* 

The  fragments  which  remain  of  the  records  of  their  trans- 
actions are  so  mixed  with  fable,  and  so  distorted  by  a  fictitious 
and  extravagant  system  of  chronology,  as  to  render  it  hopeless 
to  deduce  from  them  any  continued  thread  of  authentic  nar- 
rative. 

No  date  of  a  public  event  can  be  fixed  before  the  invasion  of 
Alexander;  and  no  connected  relation  of  the  national  trans- 
actions can  be  attempted  until  after  the  Mahometan  conquest.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  remarkable  failure  in  the  annals  of 
the  early  Hindus,  there  is  no  want  of  information  regarding 
their  laws,  manners,  and  religion;  which  it  would  have  been 
the  most  useful  object  of  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to 
teach ;  and  if  we  can  ascertain  their  condition  at  a  remote 
period,  and  mark  the  changes  that  have  since  taken  place,  we 
shall  lose  very  little  of  the  essential  part  of  their  history. 

A  view  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  given,  and  some  light 
is  thrown  on  their  attainments  in  science  and  philosophy,  by 
the  V^das,  a  collection  of  ancient  hymns  and  prayers  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  form  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  first  com- 
plete picture  of  the  state  of  society  is  afforded  by  the  code  of 

•  The  hiBtoiy  of  Cafihmir  scarcely  forms  long  liable  to  be  affected  by  foreign  man- 

nn  exception.     Though  it  refers  to  earlier  nors ;  and  the  example  seems  never  to  have 

vritines  of  the  same  nature,  it  was  begun  been  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Hindus, 
more  than  a  centurv  after  the  Mahometan         *  [It  is  most  im^Kirtant  for  the  reader 

eimquest  of  Cashmir  :  even  if  it  were  an-  to  bear  this  sentence  in  mind,  during  the 

ci«nt.  it  is  the  work  of  a  small  sequcs-  whole  of  the  "  Hind^  period."    It  is  only 

tt-red  territory  on  the  utmost  borders  of  at  those  points  when  other  nations  came 

India,  which,  by  the  accounts  contained  into  contact  with  the  Hindus,  that  we  are 

in  the  histoiy  it«elf,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  settle  any  details  accurately. — £d.] 
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laws  which  bears  the  name  of  Menu,  and  which  was  probably 
drawn  up  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ.' 

With  that  code,  therefore,  every  history  of  the  Hindus  must 
begin. 

But  to  gain  accurate  notions  even  of  the  people  contOTiporary 
with  the  supposed  Menu,  we  must  remember  that  a  code  is 
never  the  work  of  a  single  age,  some  of  the  earliest  and  rudest 
laws  being  preserved  and  incorporated  with  the  improvements 
of  the  most  enlightened  times.  To  take  a  familiar  example, 
there  are  many  of  the  laws  in  Blackstone  the  existence  of  which 
proves  a  high  ataie  of  refinement  in  the  nation ;  but  those 
relating  to  witchcraft  and  the  wager  of  battle  aflford  no  cor- 
responding proof  of  the  continuance  of  barbarism  down  to  the 
age  in  which  the  Commentaries  were  written. 

Even  if  the  whole  code  referred  to  one  period  it  would  not 
show  the  real  state  of  manners.     Its  injunctions  are  drawn  from 
the  model  to  which  it  is  wished  to  raise  the  community,  and 
its  prohibitions  from  the  worst  state  of  crime  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  apprehend.     It  is  to  the  general   spirit  of  the  code, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  that  of  the  age  ;  and  even  then 
we  must  soften  the  features  before  we  reach  the  actual  condition 
of  the  people.     I  have  adhered  to  the  usual  phraseology  in 
speaking  of  this  compilation ;  but,  though  early  adopted  as  an 
unquestionable  authority  for  the  law,  I  should  scarcely  venture 
to  regard  it  as  a  code  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  a  par- 
ticular state  under  the  sanction  of  a  government.     It  seems 
rather  to  be  the  work  of  a  learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth 
his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under  Hindu  institutions. 
On  this  supposition  it  would  show  the  state  of  society  as  cor- 
rectly as  a  legal  code ;  since  it  is  evident  that  it  incorporates 
the  existing  laws,  and  any  alterations  it  may  have  introduced, 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  up  to  its  preconceived  standard  of 
perfection,  must  still  have  been  drawn  from  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  when  it  was  >vritten.     These  considerations  being  pre- 
mised, I  shall  now  give  an  outline  of  the  information  contained 
in  Menu ;  and,  afterwards,  a  description  of  the  Hindus  as  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  present  times. 

The  alterations  effected  during  the  interval  will  appear  fi^m 
a  comparison  of  the  two  pictures  ;  and  a  view  of  the  nation,  at 
a  particular  point  of  the  transition,  will  be  afforded  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  left  to  us  by  the  Greeks. 

■  See  Appendix   I.   "  On   the  Age  of     nected  with  the  code,  discussed   in  .  the 
Menu."    [This  date  is  quite  unfounded, —     notes  to  App.  I. — Ed.] 
see  this,  and  some  other  questions  con- 
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CHAPTER    L 

DIVISION   AND   EMPLOYMENT   OP   CLASSES. 

The  first  feature  that  strikes  us  in  the  society  described  by 
Menu  is  the  division  into  four  classes^  or  casts  (the  sacerdotal, 
the  military,  the  industrious,  and  the  servile).  In  these  we  are 
struck  with  the  prodigious  elevation  and  sanctity  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  and  the  studied  degradation  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  three  first  classes,  though  by  no  means  equal,  are  yet 
admitted  into  one  pale  :  they  aU  partake  in  certain  sacred  rites, 
to  which  peculiar  importance  is  attached  throughout  the  code ; 
and  they  appear  to  form  the  whole  community  for  whose  go- 
vernment the  laws  are  framed.  The  fourth  class  and  the  out- 
casts are  no  fiirther  considered  than  as  they  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  the  superior  casts. 

A  Bramin  is  the  chief  of  all  created  beings ;  the  world  and 
all  in  it  are  his :  through  him,  indeed,  other  mortals  Bramins. 
enjoy  life ;  *  by  his  imprecations  he  could  destroy  a  king,  with 
his  troops,  elephants,  horses,  and  cars;^  could  frame  other 
worlds  and  regents  of  worlds,  and  could  give  being  to  new  gods 
and  new  mortals.*  A  Bramin  is  to  be  treated  with  more  respect 
than  a  king.*  His  life  and  person  are  protected  by  the  severest 
laws  in  this  world,*  and  the  most  tremendous  denunciations  for 
the  next.^  He  is  exempt  from  capital  punishment,  even  for  the 
most  enormous  crimes.^  His  offences  against  other  classes  are 
treated  with  remarkable  lenity,^  while  all  offences  against  him 
are  punished  with  tenfold  severity.*® 

Yet  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  Bramins,  content 
with  gratifying  their  spiritual  pride,  had  no  design  to  profit  by 
worldly  wealth  or  power.  The  life  prescribed  to  them  is  one  of 
laborious  study,  as  well  as  of  austerity  and  retirement. 

The  first  quarter  of  a  Bramin's  life  he  must  spend  as  a 
student ;"  during  which  time  he  leads  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
humiliation.     His  attention  should  be  unremittingly  directed  to 

»  The  word  cIosm  is  adopted  here,  as  *  Ch.  i.  96,  100, 101.        «  Cli.  ix.  313. 

being  uaed  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  toanslation  *  Ch.  ix.  315.                    *  Ch.  ii.  139. 

of  Menu ;  but  cast  is  the  term  used  in  •  Ch.  ix.  232,  and  viii.  281-283. 

India,  and  bj  the  old   writers  on  that  '  Ch.  xi.  205-208,  and  iv.  165-169. 

conntry.     It  is  often  written  caste  in  late  •  Ch.  "viii.  380. 

books,  and  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  •  Ch.  viii.  276,  378,  379. 

for  an  Indian  word,  but  it  is  an  English  '•  Ch.  viii.  272,  283,  325,  377,  and  xi. 

word,  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  205,  206. 

dpfivwi  from  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  "  Ch.  ii.  175-210. 
— C3ui»ta,  a  breed. 
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the  V6das,  and  should  on  no  account  be  wasted  on  worldly 
studies.  He  should  treat  his  preceptor  with  implicit  obedience, 
and  with  humble  respect  and  attachment,  which  ought  to  be 
extended  to  his  family.  He  must  perform  various  servile  offices 
for  his  preceptor,  and  must  labour  for  himself  in  bringing  logs 
and  other  materials  for  sacrifice,  and  water  for  oblations.  He 
must  subsist  entirely  by  begging  from  door  to  door.*" 

For  the  second  quarter  of  his  life,  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  discharges  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Bramin.  These 
are  briefly  stated  to  be,  reading  and  teaching  the  VMas  ;  sacri- 
ficing and  assisting  others  to  sacrifice;  bestowing  alms,  and 
accepting  gifbs. 

The  most  honourable  of  these  employments  is  teaching.**  It 
is  remarkable  that,  unlike  other  religions,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  is  derived  from  their  service  at  the  temples,  a 
Bramin  is  considered  as  degraded  by  performing  acts  of  worship 
or  assisting  at  sacrifices,  as  a  profession.**  AU  Bramins  are 
strongly  and  repeatedly  prohibited  from  receiving  gifts  from 
low-bom,  wicked,  or  unworthy  persons.*^  They  are  not  even 
to  take  many  presents  from  unexceptionable  givers,  and  are 
carefully  to  avoid  making  it  a  habit  to  accept  of  unnecessary 
presents.*^  When  the  regular  sources  fail,  a  Bramin  may,  for  a 
mere  subsistence,  glean,  or  beg,  or  cultivate,  or  even  (in  case  of 
extreme  necessity)  he  may  trade;  but  he  must  in  no  extremity 
enter  into  service ;  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  popular  con- 
versation, must  abstain  from  music,  singing,  dancing,  gaming, 
and  generally  from  everything  inconsistent  with  gravity  and 
composure.*^ 

He  should,  indeed,  refrain  from  all  sensual  enjoyments,  shoidd 
avoid  all  wealth  that  may  impede  his  reading  the  Vedas,'*  and 
should  shun  all  worldly  honour  as  he  would  shun  poison.*^  Yet 
he  is  not  to  subject  himself  to  fasts,  or  other  needless  severi- 
ties.^^  AU  that  is  required  is,  that  his  life  should  be  decorous, 
and  occupied  in  the  prescribed  studies  and  observances.  Even 
his  dress  is  laid  down  with  minuteness ;  and  he  may  easily  be 
figured  (much  as  learned  Bramins  are  still),  quiet  and  demure, 
clean  and  decent,  "  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  passions  sub- 
dued, his  mantle  white,  and  his  body  pure ;"  with  a  stafiF  and  a 
copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his  hands,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his 
ears.^*     When  he  has  paid  the  three  debts,  by  reading  the  scrip- 

"  These  rules  are  now  observed  by  pro-  **  Ch.  iv.   84;    x.  109,  110,    111;   xi. 

fessed  students  onlv— if  by  them.  194-197.  '•  Ch.  iv.  186. 

'«  Ch.  X.  76,  76,  '85.  "  Ch.  iv.  03.  64.  "  Ch.  iv.  16,  17. 

'*  Ch.  iii.  180,  and  iv.  205.     A  feeling  '»  Ch.  ii.  162.  2«  Ch.  iv.  34. 

which  still  subsists  in  full  force.  ^'  Ch.  iv.  3d,  36., 
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tures,  begetting  a  son,  and  performing  the  regular  sacrifices,  he 
may  (even  in  the  second  portion  of  his  life)  make  over  all  to  his 
son,  and  remain  in  his  family  house,  with  no  employment  but 
that  of  an  umpire.*^ 

The  third  portion  of  a  Bramin's  life  he  must  spend  as  an 
anchorite  in  the  woods.  Clad  in  bark,  or  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
antelope,  with  his  hair  and  nails  uncut,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
earth,  he  must  live  "  without  fire,  without  a  mansion,  wholly 
silent,  feeding  on  roots  and  fruit."  He  must  also  submit  to 
many  and  harsh  mortifications,  expose  himself,  naked,  to  the 
heaviest  rains,  wear  humid  garments  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
stand  in  the  midst  of  five  fires  under  the  burning  sun.*^  He 
must  carefully  perform  all  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and  consider 
it  his  special  duty  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  religion. 

In  the  last  period  of  his  life,  the  Bramin  is  nearly  as  solitary 
and  abstracted  as  during  the  third.  But  he  is  now  released 
fix)m  all  forms  and  external  observances :  his  business  is  con- 
templation: his  mortifications  cease.  His  dress  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  Bramins ;  and  his  abstinence,  though 
still  great,  is  not  so  rigid  as  before.  He  is  no  longer  to  invite 
suflFering,  but  is  to  cultivate  equanimity  and  to  enjoy  delight  in 
meditation  on  the  Divinity ;  till,  at  last,  he  quits  the  body  "  as 
a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  its  pleasure."^* 

Thus  it  appears  that,  during  three-fourths  of  a  Bramin's  life, 
he  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  world,  and,  during  the  re- 
maining fourth,  besides  having  his  time  completely  occupied  by 
ceremonies,  and  in  reading  the  V^as,  he  was  expressly  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  or  pleasure  and  from  tiie  pursuit 
of  ambition.  But  a  little  further  acquaintance  with  the  code 
makes  it  evident  that  these  rules  are  founded  on  a  former  con- 
dition of  the  Bramins  ;  and  that,  although  still  regarded  as  the 
model  for  their  conduct,  they  had  already  been  encroached  on 
by  the  temptations  of  power  and  riches. 

The  King  must  have  a  Bramin  for  his  most  confidential  coun- 
sellor ;**  and  by  Bramins  is  he  to  be  instructed  in  policy  as  well 
as  in  justice  and  all  learning.*®  The  whole  judicial  authority 
(except  that  exercised  by  the  King  in  person)  is  in  the  hands  of 
Bramins  ;*^^  and,  although  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  writings  is 
not  withheld  fi^m  the  two  nearest  classes,*®  yet  the  sense  of  them 
is  only  to  be  obtained  through  the  exposition  of  a  Bramin.*^ 

»  Ch.  IT.  257.  "  Ch.  vii.  58. 

«  Ch.  vi.  1-29.  [Rather  *•  four  fires."—  =•  Ch.  vii.  43. 

Ed.1  ^  Ch.  Tiii.  1,  9,  10,  11,  and  60. 

»*  Ch.  Ti.  33,  to  the  end.  "  Ch.  x.  1.  »  Ch.  xii.  108-113. 
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The  iiirerpr?tad«»xi  of  tn«*  liws  is  erptesslT  confined  to  the 
Braining :  azid  w^  can  perveir^^  fire»m  the  code  itself  how  large 
a  ^haI^  of  the  wi>rk  of  !ie§:s<btk>a  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
order. 

The  prv^perrr  of  the  s^ered  eiws  is*  as  well  protected  by  the 
law  £is  its  power.  liberalirr  to  Bramins  is  made  inciunbent  on 
ereiy  TirmocLS  mazi,*  aztd  is  the  especial  dntr  of  a  King.'*  Sac- 
rifices and  oblatic-iis^  and  all  the  ceremonies  rf  religion,  invohe 
feasts  and  presents  to  the  Bramins,''  and  those  gifts  mnst  al- 
wivs  be  liberal :  *"  the  organs  of  sense  and  action,  reputation  in 
this  life,  happiness  in  the  next,  life  itselt  children,  and  cattle, 
are  all  destrv^jed  br  a  sacrifice  ofrred  with  trifling  gifts  to  the 
priests,****  Manj  penances  mar  be  commnted  for  large  fines, 
which  all  go  to  the  sacred  class.**  If  a  Bramin  finds  a  treasnre, 
he  keeps  it  all :  if  it  is  found  bj  another  person,  the  King  takes 
it,  but  must  gire  one  half  to  the  Bramins,*'  On  fiulure  of  heirs, 
the  property  of  others  escheats  to  the  King,  but  that  of  Bra- 
mins  is  divided  among  their  class**  A  learned  Bramin  is  ex- 
empt from  all  taxsition,  and  ought,  if  in  want,  to  be  maintained 
by  the  King.^ 

Stealing  the  gold  of  Bramins  incxnrs  an  extraordinary  punish- 
ment, which  is  to  W  inflicted  by  the  King  in  person,  and  is 
likely,  in  most  cases,  to  K*  capitaL*  Their  property  is  pro- 
tected by  many  other  denunciations:  and  for  injuring  their 
cattle,  a  man  is  to  suffer  amputation  of  half  his  foot,'* 

The  military  class,  though  £ir  from  being  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Bramins,  is  still  treated  with  honour.  It  is  indeed 
ca^atrijM.  acknowledged  that  the  sacerdotal  order  cannot  prosper 
without  the  military,  or  the  military  without  the  sacerdotal ; 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  de- 
pends on  their  cordial  union. *^ 

The  military  class  enjoys,  in  a  less  degree,  with  respect  to  the 
Yeisyas,  the  same  inequality  in  criminal  law  that  the  Bramin 
possesses  in  respect  to  all  the  other  classes.*'  The  King  be- 
longs to  this  class,  as  probably  do  all  his  ordinary  ministers.** 
The  command  of  armies  and  of  military  divisions,  in  short,  the 
whole  military  profession,  and  in  strictness  all  situations  of 

**  Ch.  xi.  1-^.  an*!  iv.  226-23o.  offices  of  religion,  some  other  designation 

*'  Ch-  T:i.  8^-S6.  woul.l  hare  been  more  appropriate. 

«  Ch.    ill    123-146.    especiaUv    138.  »*  Ch.  xi.  117.  128-139. 

l^*^-                                                 '  *»  Ch.  Tiii.  37.  38.     «  Ch.  ix,  188, 189. 

*»  Ch.  xi.  39.  40.     Priest  is  the  ▼or\i  *"  Ch.  rii.  133,  134. 

n^M   by  Sir   W.   Jones   throuehout   his  »  Ch.  viii.  314-316,  and  xi.  101. 

trftn*iation  :    but  as  it  has  betrn  shown  »  Ch.  TiiL  325.                 •  Ch-  ix.  322. 

that  few  Brahmins  performtd  the  public  *»  Ch.  TiiL  267,  268.        *»  Ch.  rii.  64. 
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ommand,  are  also  their  birthright.  It  is  indeed  very  observ- 
able, that  even  in  the  code  drawn  up  by  themselves,  with  the 
jxception  of  interpreting  the  law,  no  interference  in  the  execu- 
ive  government  is  ever  allowed  to  Bramins. 

The  duties  of  the  military  class  are^  stated  to  be,  to  defend 
he  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  V6das,  and  to 
(hun  the  allurements  of  sensual  gratification.^^ 

The  rank  of  Veisyas  is  not  high ;  for  where  a  Bramin  is  en- 
oined  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  he  is  directed  to  vciayas. 
ihow  benevolence,  even  to  a  merchant^  and  to  give  him  food  at 
he  same  time  with  his  domestics.^^ 

Besides  largesses,  sacrifice,  and  reading  the  VMas,  the  duties 
)f  a  Veisya  are  to  keep  herds  of  cattle,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend 
it  interest,  and  to  cultivate  the  land.^' 

The  practical  knowledge  required  fi'om  a  Veisya  is  more 
general  than  that  of  the  other  classes ;  for  in  addition  to 
I  knowledge  of  the  means  of  breeding  cattle,  and  a  thorough 
icquaintance  with  all  commodities  and  all  soils,  he  must  under- 
stand the  productions  and  wants  of  other  countries,  the  wages  of 
servants,  the  various  dialects  of  men,  and  whatever  else  belongs 
to  purchase  and  sale.^^ 

The  duty  of  a  Stidra  is  briefly  stated  to  be  to  serve  the  other 
dasses,^^  but  it  is  more  particularly  explained  in  dif-  stidraa. 
Ferent  places  that  his  chief  duty  is  to  serve  the  Bramins  ;**  and 
it  is  specially  permitted  to  him,  in  case  of  want  of  subsistence 
uid  inability  to  procure  service  from  that  class,  to  serve  a  Csha- 
triya ;  or  if  even  that  service  cannot  be  obtained,  to'  attend  on 
an  opulent  Veisya.*^  It  is  a  general  rule  that,  in  times  of  dis- 
tress, each  of  the  classes  may  subsist  by  the  occupations  allotted 
to  those  beneath  it,  but  must  never  encroach  on  the  employ- 
ments of  those  above  it.  A  Sudra  has  no  class  beneath  him  ; 
but,  if  other  employments  fell,  he  may  subsist  by  handicrafts, 
especially  joinery  and  masonry,  painting  and  writing.*® 

A  Sudbra  may  perform  sacrifices  with  the  omission  of  the  holy 
texts  ;*'  yet  it  is  an  offence  requiring  expiation  for  a  Bramin  to 
assist  him  in  sacrificing.*'  A  Bramin  must  not  read  the  Y^da, 
even  to  himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  Sudra.**    To  teach  h^m  the 

*"  Chap.  i.  89.  **  Ch.  iii.  112.  (Colebrooke,   Asiatic  Besearches,  v.  63.) 

<•  Ch.  1.  90.  *•  Ch.  ix.  329-332.  Their  employment  in   husbandry,   how- 

**  Ch.  i.  91.  *■  Ch.  ix.  334.  ever,  is  now  so  common,  that  most  people 

•  Ch.  X.  121.  conceive  it  to  be  the  special  business  of 

■•  Ch.  X.  99,  100.     I  do  not  observe  in  the  cast. 

Menu  the  permission  which  is  stated  to         *'  Ch.  x.  127»  128. 

b<?  somewhere  expressly  given  to  a  S^dra         "  Ch.  x.  109,  110.  111.  and  xi.  42,  43. 

to  become   a   trader  or  a  husbandman.         "  Ch.  iv.  99. 
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law,  or  to  instruct  him  in  the  mode  of  expiating  sin,  sinks  a 
Bramin  into  the  hell  called  Asamyrita.' 

It  is  even  forbidden  to  give  him  temporal  advice.**  No 
offence  is  more  repeatedly  or  more  strongly  inveighed  against 
tlian  that  of  a  Bramin  receiving  a  gifb  from  a  Sudra :  it  cannot 
even  be  expiated  by  penance,  until  the  gift  has  been  restored." 
A  Bramin,  starving,  may  take  dry  grain  from  a  Sudra,  but  must 
never  eat  meat  cooked  by  him.  A  Sudra  is  to  be  fed  by  the 
leavings  of  his  master,  or  by  his  refuse  grain,  and  clad  in  his 
worn-out  garments.*^ 

He  must  amass  no  wealth,  even  if  he  has  the  power,  lest  he 
become  proud,  and  give  pain  to  Bramins.*^ 

If  a  Sudra  use  abusive  language  to  one  of  a  superior  class,  his 
tongue  is  to  be  slit.*®  If  he  sit  on  the  same  seat  with  a  Bramin, 
ho  is  to  have  a  gash  made  on  the  part  offending.*^  K  he  advise 
him  aboiit  his  religious  duties,  hot  oil  is  to  be  dropped  into  his 
mouth  and  ears.^^ 

ThoHo  are  specimens  of  the  laws,  equally  ludicrous  and  in- 
htmuitu  which  are  made  in  favour  of  the  other  classes  against 
Iho  Siulnw. 

*V\\o  \\n\\yoY  name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed  to  be  expressive  of 
(M>nt4Mnpt/'^  and  tlie  religious  penance  for  killing  him  is  the 
m\\\u^  WH  for  killing  a  cat,  a  frt)g,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  and  various 
iiilior  iininnilH.*^* 

Yot,  <ho\tgh  the  degraded  state  of  a  Sudra  be  sufficiently 
nvliloiiU  \\\H  pnviso  civil  condition  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
HriilriiM  inv  univorsally  termed  the  servile  class;  and,  in  one 
|iliiiu^  ii  \n  d«vliirtHi  that  a  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his 
Miii«l»»i\  ipi  not  n^liHiiHHi  fW>m  a  state  of  servitude,  "for,"  it  is 
miIiIimI,  •'  of  u  Htuto  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be 

Vi'l  PViM\v  H\^*lni  18  not  nocossarily  the  slave  of  an  individual; 
\\\\  H  Ihia  Immmi  mHMi  that  thoy  are  allowed  to  offer  their  services 
!•»  H-honi  th«\v  |\W4H\  and  oven  to  exercise  trades  on  their  own 
Mi'iummH  \  th»m*  \n  nothing;  tx>  load  to  a  belief  that  they  are  the 
mIiivo««  mI*  tho  ¥\\\\^>  i  and.  indiHxU  the  exemption  of  Sudras  from 
(liM  litv^d  M^iinwt  omi^fmiitMi/*  shows  that  no  perfect  right  to 
\\\\A\   ^\^\\W\^n  wrtu  dtvnus)  U^  exist  anywhere. 

Thoh  v\\\\\\  Us  \\\\s\hM\  (Which  was  denied  to  slaves^)  is 
HilntHtoii  \\\  \\s\\\\>>  yAi^xs^x^  thoir  persons  are  protected,  even 

*'  »'!♦  <^    »»'^   ^\  •  Ch.  Tin.  272.  «  Ch.  ii.  31. 

*  »' »  k«    \\S\  MU.  is\\^  s    \\\  «  1^.  xi.  ISl,  1S2.      •"  Ch.  viii.  414. 

•*  ♦' »  *    y^f^  ^'  \\  \   \n  ••Oh.  ii.  24.  «  Ch.  viii.  416. 

"  »'h  vm  4\\\  ^  K%  >,,^  ^v  ^  For  one  iittUnoe.  ch.  ix.  167. 
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their  master,  who  can  only  correct  them  in  a  manner 
'  law,  and  equally  applicable  to  wives,  children,  pupils, 
inger  brothers.®^ 
there  were  some  Sudra  slaves  is  indisputable ;  but  there 

reason  to  believe  that  men  of  the  other  classes  were  also 
)  fiall  into  servitude, 
condition  of  Sudras,  therefore,  was  much  better  than 

the  public  slaves  under  some  ancient  republics,  and, 
than  that  of  the  villains  of  the  middle  ages,  or  any  other 
class  with  which  we  are  acquainted.®* 
gh  the  line  between  the  diflFerent  classes  was  so  strongly 
,  the  means  taken  to  prevent  their  mixture  do  Mixtnreof 
m  to  have  been  nearly  so  much  attended  to  as  '^^****- 

times.  The  law  in  this  respect  seems  rather  dictated 
msy  of  the  honour  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
r  regard  for  the  purity  of  descents, 
of  the  three  first  classes  are  freely  indulged  in  the  choice 
en  from  any  inferior  cast,®^  provided  they  do  not  give 
le  first  place  in  their  femily.^®  But  no  marriage  is  per- 
with  women  of  a  higher  class :  criminal  intercourse  with 

checked  by  the  severest  penalties ;  ^'  and  their  offspring 
aded  fe,r  below  either  of  its  parents.'^  The  son  of  a 
I,  by  a  woman  of  the  class  next  below  him,  takes  a 
intermediate  between  his  fether  and  mother ;  '^  and  the 
^rs  of  such  connexions,  if  they  go  on  marrying  Bramins 
en  generations,  restore  their  progeny  to  the  original 

-iii.  299.  300.  also  121-131,  and  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  292, 

le  condition  of  a  Sudra  in  the  and  note. 

ftem  wa»  infinitely  preferable  to  "  No  doubt  the  S^dra  was  considered  in 

ic  helot,  the  slave,  or  the  serf  of  some  degree  the  property  of  the  Brahman, 

c,  the  Roman,  and  the  feudal  but  he  had  rights  and  privileges,   and 

He  was  independent,  his  ser-  freedom,  much  beyond  any  other  of  the 

'  optional ;  they  were  not  agri-  servile  classes  of  antiquity."     Mill  (Wil- 

mt  domestic  and  personal,  and  son,  note,)  i.  194. 

lequate  compensation.     He  had  At  Yudhishthira's  inauguration,  as  de- 

of  accumulating  wealth,  or  in-  scribed  in  the  Mahabharata,  we  find  that, 
against  his  so  doing  would  have  although  the  principal  guesta  are  Bnih- 
rflnoua.   He  had  the  opportunity  mans  and  warriors,  "  the  invitations  are 
to  rank,  for  the  Puranas  record  extended  to  respectable  Vaisyas  and  to 
of  Sudra  kings;  and  even  Manu  Sudras  imiversally;  the  agricultural  and 
leir  existence.     He  might  to  a  servile  classes  thus  having  their  due  con- 
tent study  and  teach  religious  sideration,  even  at  a  ceremonial  of  a  reli- 
»  (*a  believer  in  Scripture  may  gious  as  well  as  of  a  political  tendency." 
m    knowledge,    even    from   a  At  the  actual  sacrifice,  however,  no  Sudras 
faau,  ii.  238),  and  he  might  per-  were  present.  See  Wilson,  Joum.  R.  A.  S. 
iona  acts.   'As  a  S^dra,  without  vol.  vii.  p.  138.— Ed.] 
doCher  man,  performs  the  lawful  ••  Ch.  ii.  238-240,  and  iii.  13. 
J  twioe-bom,  even  thus,  without  *•  Ch.  iii.  14-19. 
unvd,  he  gains  exaltation  in  this  '*  Ch.  viii.  366,  374-377. 
I  the  next;   Manu,  x.  128.    See  »'  Ch.  x.  11-19.               "  Ch.  x.  6. 
c  2 
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purity  of  the  sacerdotal  class ;  ^^  but  the  son  of  a  Sudra  by  a 
Bramin  woman  is  a  Chandala,  "  the  lowest  of  mortals,"  '*  and 
his  intercourse  with  women  of  the  higher  classes  produces  "  a 
race  more  foul  than  their  begetter."  ^® 

The  classes  do  not  seem  to  have  associated  at  their  meals  even 
in  the  time  of  Menu ;  and  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  cordial  festivity  recommended  to  Bramins  with  their  own 
class,  and  the  constrained  hospitality  with  which  they  are 
directed  to  prepare  food  after  the  Bramins  for  a  military  man 
coming  as  a  guest.^^ 

But  there  is  no  prohibition  in  the  code  against  eating  with 
other  classes,  or  partaking  of  food  cooked  by  them  (which  is 
now  the  great  occasion  for  loss  of  cast),  except  in  the  case  of 
Sudras ;  and  even  then  the  offence  is  expiated  by  living  on 
water-gruel  for  seven  days  J® 

Loss  of  cast  seems,  in  general,  to  have  been  incurred  by 
crimes,  or  by  omitting  the  prescribed  expiations  for  offences. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  four  classes,  no  place  is  assigned 
to  artisans  :  Sudras,  indeed,  are  permitted  to  practise  mechanic 
trades  during  a  scarcity  of  other  employment,  but  it  is  not 
said  to  whom  the  employment  regularly  belongs.  From  some 
of  the  allotments  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  it  woidd  appear  that 
the  artisans  were  supplied,  as  they  are  now,  from  the  mixed 
classes :  a  circumstance  which  affords  ground  for  surmise  that 
the  division  into  casts  took  place  while  arts  were  in  too  simple 
a  state  to  require  separate  workmen  for  each;  and  also  jthat 
many  generations  had  elapsed  between  that  division  and  the 
code  to  allow  so  important  a  portion  of  the  employments  of  the 
community  to  be  filled  by  classes  formed  subsequently  to  the 
original  distribution  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER   II. 

GOVERNMENT. 


The  government  of  the  society  thus  constituted  was  vested  in 
The  King,  an  absolute  monarch.  The  opening  of  the  chapter  on 
government  employs  the  boldest  poetical  figures  to  display  the 
irresistible  power,  the  glory,  and  almost  the  divinity  of  a  King.^ 
He  was  subject,  indeed,  to  no  legal  control  by  human  autho- 

'<  Ch.  X.  64.  '*  Ch.  X.  12.  "  Ch.  Hi.  110-113.        '•  Ch.  xi.  153. 

'•  Ch.  X.  29,  30.     All  marriage  wth  '  Ch.  vii.  1-13. 

women  of  lower  classes  is  now  prohibited. 
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rity ;  and,  although  he  is  threatened  with  punishment  in  one 
plac€,*  and  spoken  of  as  subject  to  fine  in  another ;  ^  yet  no 
means  are  provided  for  enforcing  those  penalties,  and  neither 
the  councils  nor  the  military  chiefs  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  constitutional  power  but  what  they  derived  from  his  will. 
He  must,  however,  have  been  subject  to  the  laws  promidgated  in 
the  name  of  the  Divinity ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Bramins, 
both  with  him  and  with  his  people,  would  afford  a  strong  sup- 
port to  the  injunctions  of  the  code. 

Like  other  despots,  also,  he  must  have  been  kept  within  some 
bounds  by  the  fear  of  mutiny  and  revolt.* 

The  object  of  the  institution  of  a  king  is  declared  to  be,  to 
restrain  violence  and  to  punish  evil-doers. 

"  Punishment  wakes  when  guards  are  asleep." 

"  If  a  king  were  not  to  punish  the  guUty,  the  stronger  would 
roast  the  weaker  like  fish  on  a  spit." 

"  Ownership  would  remain  with  none ;  the  lowest  would  over- 
set the  highest."  * 

The  duties  of  a  king  are  said  generally  to  be,  to  act  in  his 
own  domains  with  justice,  chastise  foreign  foes  with  rigour, 
behave  without  duplicity  to  his  friends,  and  with  lenity  to 
Bramins.^ 

He  is  respectftdly  to  attend  to  the  Bramins,  and  from  them 
to  learn  lessons  of  modesty  and  composure ;  from  them,  also,  he 
L3  to  learn  justice,  policy,  metaphysics,  and  theology.  Prom  the 
people  he  is  to  learn  the  theory  of  agricidture,  commerce,  and 
other  practical  arts.^ 

He  is  to  withstand  pleasure,  restrain  his  angry  passions,  and 
resist  sloth. 

He  is  to  appoint  seven  ministers,  or  rather  counsellors  (who 
seem  to  be  of  the  military  class),  and  to  have  one  learned  Bra- 
min  distinguished  above  them  all,  in  whom  he  is  to  Adminiatra- 
repose  his  fiill  confidence.  He  is  to  appoint  other  government. 
officers  also,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  one 
called  "the  Ambassador,"  though  he  seems  rather  to  be  a 
minister  for  foreign  affiiirs.  This  person,  like  all  the  others, 
must  be  of  noble  birth;  and  must  be  endued  with  great 
abilities,   sagacity,   and  penetration.     He   should  be  honest, 

•  Ch-  Tii.  27-29.  ■  Ch.  Tiii.  336.         is  compelled  by  tho  clamours  of  his  people 

*  In  the  "  Toy  Cart,"  a  drama  written     to  banish  his  *l)eloved  queen. — See  Wil- 
aboot  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the     son's  Hindu  Theatre. 

\a^  ia  dethroned,  for  tyranny,  by  a  cow-         »  Ch.  vii.  13-26.  •  Ch.  vii.  32. 

hrrd;  and  in  another  drama,  the  "Uttara         '  Ch.  vii.  43. 
Bana  Charitra,'*  the  great  monarch  Rama 
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popular,  dexterous  in  business,  acquainted  with  countries  and 
with  the  times,  handsome,  intrepid,  and  eloquent. 

The  army  is  to  be  immediately  regulated  by  a  commander- 
in-chief;  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment,  by  the  officers  of 
justice;  the  treasury  and  the  country,  by  the  king  himself; 
peace  and  war,  by  the  Ambassador.®  The  king  was  doubtless  to 
superintend  all  those  departments ;  but,  when  tired  of  over- 
looking the  affairs  of  men,  he  might  allow  that  duty  to  derolve 
on  a  well-qualified  prime  minister.® 

His  internal  administration  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  chain  of 
civil  officers,  consisting  of  lords  of  single  townships  or  villages, 
lords  of  10  towns,  lords  of  100,  and  lords  of  1000  towns.*® 

These  are  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  each  is  to 
report  all  offences  and  disturbances  to  his  immediate  superior. 

The  compensation  of  a  lord  of  one  town  is  to  be  the  provisions 
and  other  articles  to  which  the  king  is  entitled  from  the  town ; 
tliat  of  a  lord  of  2  villages,  10  ploughs  of  land ;  the  lord  of  100 
is  to  have  the  land  of  a  small  village ;  and  of  1000,  that  of  a 
large  town.** 

These  officers  are  all  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  superin- 
tendents of  high  rank  and  great  authority.  There  is  to  be  one 
in  every  large  town  or  city  ;  and  on  them  it  depends  to  check 
the  abuses  to  which  the  officers  of  districts  (it  is  said)  are 
naturally  prone.*' 

The  country  is  also  to  be  partitioned  into  military  divisions, 
in  each  of  which  is  to  be  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  an 
approved  officer,*^  whose  territorial  limits  do  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  those  of  any  of  the  civil  magistrates. 

The  revenue  consists  of  a  share  of  all  grain  and  of  all  other 
Revenue,  agricultural  producc ;  taxes  on  commerce ;  a  very 
small  annual  imposition  on  petty  traders  and  shopkeepers; 
and  a  forjed  service  of  a  day  in  each  month  by  handicrafts- 
men.** 

The  merchants  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  consideration  of  the 
prime  cost  of  their  commodities,  the  expenses  of  travelling,  and 
their  net  profits. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  taxation : — 

On  cattle,  gems,  gold,  and  silver,  added  each  year  to  the 

•  Ch.  vii.  54-69.             »  Ch.  vii.  141.  "  [Ch.  vii.  119.1     In  the  first  case  the 

'•  [The  word  used  in  Mann  is  grdma^  compensation  is  derived  from  the  small 

e3[plained  in  Wilson's  Sansk.  Diet,  as  "  a  fees  in  kind,  which  still  form  the  remu- 

viliage,  a  hamlet,  an  inhabited  and  un-  neration  of  the  village  officers;    in  the 

fortified  place,  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  other  three  cases,  it  consists  of  the  King's 

meadow  land,  where  men  of  the  servile  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land  specified, 

class  mostlv  reside,  and  where  agriculture  '*  Ch.  vii.  119-123.         "  Ch.  vii.  114. 

thrives."— Ed.]  "  Ch.  vii   137,  138. 
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capital  stock,  one-fiftieth ;  which  in  time  of  wax  or  invasion 
may  be  increased  to  one-twentieth. 

On  grain,  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  or  one-sixth,  "  according  to 
the  soil  and  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it."  **  This  also 
may  be  raised,  in  cases  of  emergency,  even  as  far  as  one-fourth ; 
and  must  always  have  been  the  most  important  item  of  the 
public  revenue. 

On  the  clear  annual  increase  of  trees,  flesh-meat,  honey,  per- 
fumes, and  several  other  natural  productions  and  manufactures, 
3ne-sixth.*^ 

The  king  is  also  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  all 
sales.  ^'  Escheats  for  want  of  heirs  have  been  mentioned  as 
being  his,  and  so  also  is  all  property  to  which  no  owner  appears 
within  three  years  after  proclamation.*®  Besides  possessing 
[nines  of  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  half  of  all  precious  minerals 
In  the  earth. *^  He  appears,  likewise,  to  have  a  right  of  pre- 
emption on  some  descriptions  of  goods.*® 

It  has  been  argued  that,  in  addition  to  the  rights  which  have 
just  been  specified,  the  king  was  regarded  in  the  code  as  pos- 
sessing the  absolute  property  of  the  land.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
Dorted  by  a  passage  (Vm.  39)  where  he  is  said  to  be  "  lord 
mramount  of  the  soil ;"  and  by  another,  where  it  is  supposed 
:o  be  directed  that  an  occupier  of  land  shall  be  responsible  to 
iie  king  if  he  fails  to  sow  it  (Vm.  243). 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  urged,  that  the  first  quotation  is  de- 
prived of  its  force  by  a  similar  passage  (Vil.  7),  where  the  king 
3  said  to  be  "  the  regent  of  the  waters  and  the  lord  of  the  firma- 
nent." 

The  second  is  answered  by  denying  its  correctness  ;  but  even 
f  undisputed,  it  might  only  be  a  provision  against  the  king's 
osing  his  share  of  the  produce  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
he  proprietor.  A  text  is  also  produced  in  opposition  to  the 
dng's  claim,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  land  is  the  property  of 
dm  who  cut  away  the  wood  ;"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  commen- 
ator,  "  who  tilled  and  cleared  it  "  (IX.  44).  But  the  conclusive 
irgument  is,  that  the  king's  share  being  limited,  as  above,  to 
»ne-sixth,  or  at  most  one-fourth,  there  must  have  been  another 
)roprietor  for  the  remaining  five-sixths  or  three-fourths,  who 
nust  obviously  have  had  the  greatest  interest  of  the  two  in  the 
^hole  property  shared.** 

•*  The  words  between  inverted  commas         **  The  argfuments   in  favour  of  indi- 

wan  addition  by  the  ancient  commentator  vidual  proprietors  are  stated  in  Wilks's 

!iillQca.  *•  Ch.  vii.  127-132.  History  of  Mysore,  i.  ch.  v.,  and  Appendix, 

"  Cb-  viii.  398.        "  Ch.  viii.  30.  p.  483 ;  and  those  in  favour  of  the  King 

"  Ch.  viii.  39.         *•  Ch.  viii.  399.  in  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  i.  180. 
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It  is  remarkable,  howerer,  that  so  little  alliision  is  madQ  in 
the  code  to  the  property  of  indiyiduals  in  land,  although  so 
manj  occasions  seem  to  require  it.  It  is  directly  mentioned  in 
a  passage  about  boundaries  (Vlll.  262-265),  and  in  another 
place  (IX.  49,  52-54)  an  argument  is  illustrated  by  supposing 
seed  belonging  to  one  man  to  be  sown  in  land  belonging  to 
another ;  and  in  IV.  230,  23-3,  gifts  of  land  are  spoken  of  as  if 
in  the  power  of  indiTiduals  to  confer  them ;  but  the  last  two 
passages  may  be  construed  to  refer  to  villages,  or  to  the  king. 

In  the  division  of  inheritances,  and  the  rules  about  mort- 
gages, in  describing  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and  in  disposing 
of  the  property  of  banished  men,  other  possessions  are  men- 
tioned, but  land  never  alluded  to. 

Were  it  not  for  the  passage  first  quoted  (Vm.  262-265),  we 
might  conclude  that  all  land  was  held  in  conunon  by  the  village 
communities,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  India ;  and 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  general  rule,  although  indi- 
viduals may  have  possessed  property  by  grants  of  land  fix)m  the 
villages  or  of  his  share  of  the  produce  from  the  king. 

The  king  is  recommended  to  fix  his  capital  in  a  fertile  part 

The  Conn,  of  his  dominious,  but  in  an  immediate  neighbourhood 

difficult  of  access,  and  incapable  of  supporting  invading  armies. 

He  should  keep  his  fortress  always  weU  garrisoned  and  pro- 
visioned. In  the  centre  should  be  his  own  palace,  also  de- 
fensible, "  well  finished,  and  brilliant,  surrounded  with  water 
and  trees." 

He  is  then  to  choose  a  queen  distinguished  for  birth  and 
beauty,  and  to  appoint  a  domestic  priest." 

He  is  to  rise  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and,  after  sacri- 
fices, to  hold  a  court  in  a  hall  decently  splendid,  and  to  dismiss 
his  subjects  with  kind  looks  and  words.  This  done,  he  is  to 
assemble  his  council  on  a  mountain  or  a  terrace,  in  a  bower  or 
a  forest,  or  other  lonely  place,  without  listeners ;  from  which 
women  and  talking-birds  are  to  be  carefully  removed.  He  is 
then,  after  manly  exercises  and  bathing,  to  dine  in  his  private 
apartments,  and  this  time  and  midnight  are  to  be  allotted  to 
the  regulation  of  his  family,  to  considering  appointments,  and 
such  other  public  business  as  is  most  of  a  personal  nature." 

He  is  now,  also,  to  give  some  time  to  relaxation  ;  and  then  to 
review  his  troops,  perform  his  religious  duties  at  sunset,  and 
afterwards  to  receive  the  reports  of  his  emissaries.  At  length 
he  withdraws  to  his  most  private  apartments  to  supper ;  and, 
after  indulging  for  some  time  in  music,  is  to  retire  to  rest.** 

«  Ch.  vii.  69-78.  »  Ch.  vii.  145-151.  "  Gh.  vii.  216-225. 
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This  rational  and  pleasing  picture  is  broken  by  the  mention 
of  many  of  those  precautions  which  must  take  from  all  the 
enjoyments  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.  His  food  is  only  to  be 
served  by  trustworthy  persons,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
antidotes  against  poison.  He  is  to  be  armed  when  he  receives 
his  emissaries  ;  even  his  female  attendants  are  to  be  searched, 
for  fear  of  hidden  weapons  ;  and,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
he  is  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  the  plots  of  his 
enemies. 

Foreign  policy  and  war  are  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  rules 
for  government.  These  are  interesting,  fix)m  the  clear  Poucy. 
proofs  which  they  afford  of  the  division  of  India,  even  at  that 
early  period,  into  many  imequal  and  independent  states ;  and 
also  from  the  signs  which  they  disclose  of  a  civilized  and  gentle 
people.  The  king  is  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  vigilance  and 
a  state  of  preparation  ;  but  he  is  to  act  on  all  occasions  without 
guile,  and  never  with  insincerity.^  The  arts  which  may  be 
employed  against  enemies  are  four ;  presents,  sowing  divisions, 
negotiations,  and  force  of  arms :  the  wise,  it  is  said,  prefer  the 
two  last.** 

The  king  is  to  regard  his  nearest  neighbours  and  their  allies 
as  hostile,  the  powers  next  beyond  these  natural  foes  as  amic- 
able, arid  all  more  remote  powers  as  neutral.'^  It  is  remark- 
able that,  among  the  ordinary  expedients  to  be  resorted  to  in 
difficulties,  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  prince  is  more 
than  once  adverted  to.*® 

Yet  this  protection  appears  to  involve  unqualified  submission ; 
and  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  is  mentioned  the  king  is 
advised,  if  he  thinks  it  an  evil,  even  when  in  extremities,  to 
persevere  alone,  although  weak,  in  waging  vigorous  war  without 
fear.*^ 

Vast  importance  is  attached  to  spies,  both  in  foreign  politics 
and  in  war.  Minute  instructions  are  given  regarding  the  sort 
of  persons  to  be  employed,  some  of  whom  are  of  the  same 
description  that  are  now  used  in  India, — active  artful  youths, 
degraded  anchorets,  distressed  husbandmen,  decayed  merchants, 
and  fictitious  penitents.^ 

The  rules  of  war  are  simple  ;  and,  being  drawn  up  by  Bramins, 
they  show  nothing  of  the  practical  ability  for  which  the     war. 
Indians  are  often  distinguished  at  present. 

The  plan  of  a  campaign  resembles  those  of  the  Greek  republics 

»  Ch.  rii.  103,  104.  '•  Ch.  vii.  109.  «»  Ch.  vii.  168. 

»  Ch.  Tii.  160.  »  Ch.  viiL  176,  176.  ••  Ch.  vii.  164. 
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cr  zhtb  ^arfj  isLji  of  Bt^me :  ami  seeois  sorDed  to  eoimtries  of 
mnch.  lesa  excent  diazi  t!ii>fie  wiizt^  now  t^nist  in.  loifia. 

Tlit^  kin^  ia  t^j  inarc&  when  tiLe  tsxxsiI  i^r  aafiizmiial  crop  is  on 
tlie  270tizulp  cLzui  is  ^>  ^kiriuice  starai:;{u  to  tiie  capitAL  In 
znfither  place  I(»  b^iwzzieii  in.  a  fi:>rti  are  saad  to  be  a  mmtch  for 
I0/;«»  *>aiemies  i  ny  hr  w;k§  the  art  «:f  attack  b^ltind  thmt  of 
de&nce :  a  siege.  tiiefe£>ce.  i;§  out  of  the  question :  bat,  if  not 
oppo«»*d,  the  fcfng  is  to  ravage  the  eountry.  and  xntrigae  with 
the  ^enemj-'i  chie&,  nntil  he  can  bring  his  f^e  to  an  action  on 
fikTourable  terms.^^  or.  what  is  $till  more  deszzable,  bring  him  to 
terms  by  DegotiatL!'>n. 

Armies  were  composed  of  caTairj  ajcd  infmtrr.  The  great 
weapon  of  both  was  {«»:»bably  the  bow.  together  with  the  sword 
^ind  target.  Elephants  were  much  emptojed  in  war;  and 
chariots  aeem  still  to  have  formed  an  important  branch  of  the 
armr. 

Several  different  orders  cf  march  and  battle  are  briefly  given. 
The  king  is  advised  to  recruit  his  forces  from  the  iq>per  parts  of 
Hindostan,  where  the  best  men  are  still  foand.*^  He  is  in 
person  to  set  an  example  of  vat>iir  to  his  troops,  and  is  recom- 
mended to  encourage  them,  when  drawn  np  for  battle,  vrith 
short  and  animated  speeches. 

Prize  property  belongs  to  the  indiyidtial  who  took  it ;  but 
when  not  captmed  separately,  it  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  troops.**  ^ 

The  law3  of  war  are  honourable  and  hxmiane.  Poisoned  and 
mischievously  barbed  arrows,  and  fire  arrows,  are  all  prohibited. 
There  are  many  situations  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  allowable 
to  destrr^y  the  enemy.  Among  those  who  must  always  be  spared 
are  unarmed  or  wounded  men,  and  those  who  hare  broken  their 
weapf^n,  and  one  who  asks  his  life,  and  one  who  says,  "I  am  thy 
captive."  Other  prohibitions  are  still  more  generous :  a  man 
on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot  is  not  to  kill  one  on  foot ;  nor  is  it 
allr/werl  to  kill  one  who  sits  down  fatigued,  or  who  sleeps,  or 
who  flees,  or  who  is  fighting  with  another  man.** 

The  settlement  of  a  conquered  country  is  conducted  on  equally 
liberal  principles.  Immediate  security  is  to  be  assured  to  all  by 
proclamation.  The  religion  and  laws  of  the  country  are  to  be 
maintained  and  respected ;  and  as  soon  as  time  has  been  allowed 
f<^  oHcertaining  that  the  conquered  people  are  to  be  trusted,  a 

••  Ch.  rii.  181-197.  trict  near  Delhi,  Jaipur  (?),  Kanauj,  and 

••  ("Mmi   l^irn   in   Knnilciihftra,  the  Mathura :  cf.  also  ii.  19. — Ed.] 

MhinyM,  i\u-  inliabitanU  of  Panchala  and  "  Ch.  vii.  96,  97. 

A^rttucnft/*  (Mann,  rii.  193,)  i.e.  the  dis-  "  Ch.  rii.  90-93. 
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prince  of  the  old  royal  fejuilj  is  to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  dependence  on  the  conqueror.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  pay  of  the  King's  house- 
bold  servants  is  settled  with  some  minuteness,^^  not  a  syllable  is 
said  regarding  that  of  the  army,  or  the  source  fix)m  which  its 
3i:^port  is  derived.  The  practice  of  modem  Hindu  nations 
ivould  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  maintained  by  assignments 
jf  land  to  the  chiefs ;  but,  if  that  practice  had  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  code,  it  is  impossible  that  so  important  a  body  as 
those  chiefs  would  have  formed  should  not  have  been  alluded  to 
In  discussing  the  internal  administration  ;  even  if  no  rules  were 
suggested  for  regulating  their  attendance,  and  for  securing  some 
portion  of  the  King's  authority  over  the  lands  thus  alienated. 
[t  is  possible  that  the  army  may  have  been  paid  by  separate 
issiguments  of  land  to  each  individual  soldier,  in  the  same 
tnanner  as  the  local  troops  of  the  small  states  in  the  south  of 
India  (which  have  been  little  visited  by  the  Mahometans)  are 
jtill ;  and  this  opinion  derives  some  support  from  the  payment 
)f  the  civil  officers  having  been  provided  for  by  such  assign- 
nents.'^ 

Prom  one  passage  it  would  appear  that  the  monarchy  des- 
cended, undivided,  to  one  son,  probably  (according  to  Hindu 
ule)  to  him  whom  his  father  regarded  as  most  worthy. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ADMINISTEATION   OP  JUSTICE. 

FusTiCE  is  to  be  administered  by  the  King  in  person,  assisted  by 
Bramins  and  other  counsellors  ;*  or  that  function  may  be  Q«nerai  mies. 
leputed  to  one  Bramin,  aided  by  three  assessors  of  the  same 
slass.'  There  is  no  exception  made  for  the  conduct  of  criminal 
Tials ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  the  laws, 
Jiat  the  King  is  expected  to  take  a  more  active  share  in  this 
lepartment  than  in  the  investigation  of  civil  causes. 

Prom  the  silence  of  the  code  regarding  local  administration,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  King's  representative  fills  his 
place  in  the  courts  of  justice,  at  towns  remote  from  the  royal 
residence.' 

•  Ch.  vii.  201-203.    ••  Ch.  vii.  126.         corded  in  other  books  leaves  this  question 
■^  So*»  ch.  rii.  119,  already  referred  to.       in  some  uncertainty;  for,  in  those  books, 

•  Ch.  viii.  1,  2.  '  Ch.  viii.  9-11.        it  appears  that  there  were  local  judges 
'  The  early  practice  of  the  Hindus  re-     appointed  by  the  King  in  different  parts 
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"Tilt*  Slzi^t  ^^  -?ii=xit-L  :ij  i  i«r  :T«nL  -ai  jJI  JelitB  admitted  by 
-Liir  £hra:^tnfrn^  }JL  -^saL  lail  -5}  I  f  >£r  fisss.  <n  aD  denied  and 
Tr:^-i*L*  "C!l:i^  i**  ir.  oikiiiy  -^^ain  eesik  *r  «^  j«dse&.  who  would 
irti»  3«*  r**!iLrnitrasfc*t  wxiiiiai:  inc^nurfotf  lie  l&w  aic^minst  Brft- 

A  5zi:r  .r  Tiirsi^  :n.  1^7  Lmr  rJWHe*  5s  ^s^riHrsBT  to  dweire  the 
■«-.jT?T%*yni.TTiHi*i^  ^f!K:3r^>^  loii  3Xi:«otf^  cc  ic«*<«:&  of  tlie  jnrtieB  and 

&  fi^  '^r  A:iMaxiI  il'  j:ofcZ  iski«f$  <£  <o$czsifCSw  die  pecuUar  laws 
•if  d2id)<if«  kntf  nj±»  :i:  i&aiiliif^  ^uii  ^tte  «gssi?«iis  of  traders: 
whffL  2f:«:  :3iLi:mfiiSj«i*  wrca.  ^a**  A^^vit.  aa±  2^  «>  obsiare  theprin- 

X'f£::ii«r  itf  Zf.-r  ifs  :i!b.*t*r^  at*  ^-  azi.i:c::a£«-  Etigmtioiu  tiftongh 
zh^j  isLzsz  <hs:^  Zi:-  iuwksesfr  zl  ^kkfasr  ^  aar  suit  i^egnlaiijin- 


A  l^^-i:  i?  r^'i.-meii  iaii:a:r  ^ii*  wvrsc  oetgrmrnals  who  receiyes 
his  r'TTsfc^ae  frxii  ais*  5GL2J»*ets  wi^.d  aS:«urnsr  them  due  pro- 
t^irCbjc  zi  r**czir^.* 

Tbe  ^'^'j:  is  ^*z:j»:b*hi  ^-  besir  wi^  rv-c^  Imgtiage  from  ini- 
ts^seii  iiti^AiiSw  as  w^  .^  r?:ci  <il  or  sick  people*  who  come 
bef»>T»*  bid.* 

Be  i:s  also  oant&j'ssed  ajfc:r<s  nLeoiifnir  CK»es  on  his  own  judg- 
mezLt.  whhLVzt  oi>fLgcihiT!c  persons  leonfeed  in  the  law  :*  and  is 
pjtfitfTcir  &.rt>id»Ieii  to  dfsoirb  aar  transaction  that  has  once 
Vj^en  settled  tx~>&£.^miab^T  ;o  law.*  In  trials  he  is  to  adhere  to 
eftabiished  practiv'e.  ' 

The  cmninal  law  is  Terr  rade«  and  this  pordon  of  the  code, 
crmiaa.  t«jgether  With  the  reli^>as  penances*  leaves  a  more  xin- 
^^'     £iTonrable  impression  of  the  earh*  Hindus  than  any 
other  part  of  the  InstitTites. 

It  is  not.  however,  sangoinarr,  unless  when  influenced  by 
sraperstition  or  bj  the  prejudice  of  cast ;  and  if  ponishments 

<j(  th^  rrinztrj :  isd  ilao  a  prori^roc  :■.  r  :itf  dMsx«  iv$;ifd  with  the  King.     The 

4H'rftrafK>n*.    to    \^    *c:hvr2i?d    It    th^  rrvvts*?  dAt#  vhca  ik»  s}nsti?iii  w»s  in  per- 

jiirj;r»«,  in  ihr^  jrriilAtioca, — £r«.  o:  k:r<-  f-sfvtwR  is  &o«  stat«^L — Colebrooke  on  the 

m^iti :  vw>n*li  J.  of  m*n  of  the  sam-?  tnd^ ;  Hiada  Coort*  of  Joiicitiire,  Transactions 

»«d  Ihirllj.  of  tovnsoM-n:  &n  appeal  m>ra  cf  tkt  Rcrd  A*i>Mtic  Sccittf,  rol.  ii.  p.  166. 

th^.  tr^.  \f.ns  to  rh*r  s^^cocd.  and  frMtt  tiw  [Willie,  m  a  not*  to  Mill  \^to1.  i.  p.  213), 

^fTifA  to  thf  third.    Appeals  Ut  &om  all  &5s»ign$  tk^^e  Tvetilations  to  **  a  period  not 

fhr»^  to  thft  l<xal  court,  from  iliat  to  the  long  subtsequent  to  the  code  of  Mann,  if 

^hi*Y  trtnr*.  xt  th#r  capital,  and  from  that  cot  eootemporarv." — Ed.] 
to  th^,  Kinjr  in   his  own  court,  composed  *  Ch.  riii.  139.  *  Ch.  riii.  41-46. 

//  a  wtain  ntnnlj^  of  jodg^i,  to  whom         •  Ch.  riii.  307.  '  Oi.  viii.  312. 

w*(t*' yAu*A  his  minist/;n,  and  his  domestic  •  Ch.  riii.  390.  •  Ch.  is.  233. 

chaplain    f  who  was   to  direct   his    con-         >•  Ch.  riiL  45. 
rv«C"^;;  bnf,  tboqgh  the»e  might  adrise. 
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ire,  in  some  cases,  too  severe,  in  others  they  are  far  too  lenient. 
If  utilation  (chiefly  of  the  hand)  is  among  the  punishments,  as 
in  all  Asiatic  codes.  Burning  alive  is  one  of  the  inflictions  on 
>ffender8  against  the  sacerdotal  order ;  but  it  is  an  honourable 
listinction  from  most  ancient  codes,  that  torture  is  never  em- 
ployed either  against  witnesses  or  criminals.  But  the  laxness, 
M>nfusion,  and  barbarism  which  pervade  this  branch  of  the  law 
seem  to  prove  that  it  was  drawn  from  the  practice  of  very  early 
times ;  and  the  adoption  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  compilation 
3f  these  Institutes  shows  an  unimproved  condition  even  then, 
though  it  is  not  imlikely  that  parts  of  it  were  early  superseded 
by  an  arbitrary  system  more  conformable  to  reason,  as  is  the  case 
in  Hindu  countries  in  modem  times  ;  and  by  no  means  injprob- 
aible  that  the  bloody  laws  in  favour  of  religion  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, though  inserted  in  the  code  by  the  Bramin  author,  as  the 
ideal  perfection  of  a  Hindu  criminal  law,  may  never  have  been 
acted  on  by  any  Cshatriya  King.^* 

The  punishments,  though  not  always  in  themselves  severe,  are 
often  disproportioned  to  the  offence ;  and  are  frequently  so  in- 
distinctly or  contradictorily  declared  as  to  leave  the  fate  of  an 
offender  quite  imcertain. 

Both  these  faults  are  conspicuous  in  the  following  instance : — 
Slaying  a  priest,  drinking  spirits,  stealing  the  gold  of  a  priest, 
and  violating  the  bed  of  one's  natural  or  spiritual  father,  are  all 
classed  under  one  head,  and  subject  to  one  punishment.**  That 
punishment  is  at  first  declared  to  be,  branding  on  the  forehead, 
banishment,  and  absolute  exclusion  from  the  society  of  mankind 
(unless  previously  expiated  by  penance,*^  in  which  case  the  high- 
est fine  is  to  be  substituted  for  branding) ;  and  this  is  declared 
applicable  to  all  the  classes.**  Yet  it  is  immediately  afterwards 
directed  that,  when  expiation  has  been  performed,  a  priest  guilty 
of  those  offences  shaU  pay  the  middle  fine,  and  shall  in  no  case 
be  deprived  of  his  effects  or  the  society  of  his  family ;  while 
it  is  pronounced  that  the  other  classes,  even  after  expiation, 
shall,  in  case  of  premeditation,  suffer  death.  *^ 

Still  more  inconsistent  are  the  punishments  for  adultery  and 
what  are  called  overt  acts  of  adulterous  inclination.  Among 
Uiese  last  are  included,  talking  to  the  wife  of  another  man  at  a 

"  In  the  "  Toy  Cart,"  the  earliest  of  posod  by  a  successful  rebellion,  and  al- 

the  Hindu  dramas,  and  written  about  the  though  the  Bramin's  innocence  is  proved, 

eommencement   of    our  era,   this   extra-  this  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Menu  is 

ragant  reneration  for  Bramins  nowhere  not  made  a  charge  against  the  dethroned 

ippears.    The  King  sentences  one  of  that  prince. 

cLm  convicted   of  murder  to  be  put  to         "  Ch.  ix.  235.  "  Ch.  ix.  237. 

ieath;  and  though  he  is  afterwards  de-         ^*  Ch.  ix.  240.  i^  Ch.  ix.  241,242. 
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place  of  pilgrimage,  or  in  a  forest,  or  at  the  confluence  of  rivers ; 
sending  her  flowers  or  perfumes ;  touching  her  apparel  or  her 
ornaments,  and  sitting  on  the  same  couch  with  her ;  *®  yet  the 
penalty  is  banishment,  with  such  bodily  marks  as  may  excite 
aversion.*^ 

For  adultery  itself,  it  is  first  declared,  without  reserve,  that 
the  woman  is  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  man  burned  on  an 
iron  bed ;  *®  yet,  in  the  verses  next  following,  it  appears  that  the 
punishment  of  adultery  without  aggravation  is  a  fine  of  fix)m 
500  to  1000  panas.'* 

The  punishment,  indeed,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  party  offended  against.  Even  a  soldier  committing 
adultery  with  a  Bramin  woman,  if  she  be  of  eminently  good 
qualities,  and  properly  guarded,  is  to  be  burned  alive  in  a  fire  of 
dry  grass  or  reeds.*®  These  flat  contradictions  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  compiler  put  down  the  laws 
of  different  periods,  or  those  supported  by  different  authorities, 
without  considering  how  they  bore  on  each  other. 

There  is  no  express  punishment  for  murder.  Prom  one  pas- 
sage *^  it  would  appear  that  it  (as  weU  as  arson  and  robbery  at- 
tended with  violence)  is  capital,  and  that  the  slighter  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  other  places  were  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  premeditation ;  but,  as  the  murder  of  particular  descriptions 
of  persons  is  afterwards  declared  capital,"  it  remains  doubtful 
what  is  the  punishment  for  the  offence  in  simple  cases. 

Theft  is  punished,  if  small,  vrith  fine ;  if  of  greater  amoimt, 
with  cutting  off  the  hand ;  but  if  the  thief  be  taken  with  the 
stolen  goods  upon  him,  it  is  capital.*' 

Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  persons  who  harbour  thieves, 
are  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  thief.** 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  cases  of  small  theft,  the  fine  of  a  Bra- 
min offender  is  at  least  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  Sudra, 
and  the  scale  varies  in  a  similar  manner  and  proportion  between 
all  the  classes.*^  A  King  committing  an  offence  is  to  pay  a 
thousand  times  as  great  a  fine  as  would  be  exacted  from  an  ordi- 
nary person.*^ 

Robbery  seems  to  incur  amputation  of  the  limb  principally 
employed.  K  accompanied  with  violence  it  is  capital;  and 
all  who  shelter  robbers,  or  supply  them  with  food  or  imple- 
ments, are  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Forging  royal  edicts,  causing  dissensions  among  great  min- 

»•  Ch.  viii.  356,  357.  "  Ch.  viii.  352.  "  Ch.  viii.  371,  372. 

»•  Ch.  vii.  376,  382-385.  »•  Ch.  viii.  377.  "  Ch.  viii.  344-347. 

«  Ch.  ix.  232.  »  Ch.  ix.  270.  »*  Ch.  ix.  278. 

«  Ch  viu.  337,  338.  »  Ch.  viii  336. 
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isters,  adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  and  slaying  women, 
priests,  or  children,  are  put  under  one  head  as  capital.'^ 

Men  who  openly  oppose  the  King's  authority,  who  rob  his 
treasury,  or  steal  his  elephants,  horses,  or  cars,  are  liable  to 
capital  punishment ;  as  are  those  who  break  into  a  temple  to 
steal.** 

For  cutting  purses,  the  first  offence  is  cutting  off  the  fingers, 
the  second  the  hand,  the  third  is  capital.*^ 

False  evidence  is  to  be  punished  with  banishment  accompa- 
nied by  fine,  except  in  case  of  a  Bramin,  when  it  is  banishment 
alone.*® 

Banishment  is  likewise  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  men 
who  do  not  assist  in  repelling  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  town,** 
to  break  down  an  embankment,  or  to  commit  robbery  on  the 
highway. 

Public  guards,  not  resisting  or  apprehenSing  thieves,  are  to 
be  punished  like  the  thieves.** 

Gamesters  and  keepers  of  gaming-houses  are  liable  to  cor- 
poral punishment.** 

Most  other  offences  are  punished  by  fines,  though  sometimes 
other  punishments  are  substituted. 

No  fine  must  exceed  1000  panas,  or  fall  short  of  250.** 

Defamation  is  confined  to  this  sort  of  penalty,  except  with 
Sudras,  who  are  liable  to  be  whipped.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  class  is  protected  by  a  fine  firom  defamation, 
even  by  a  Bramin.** 

Abusive  language  is  still  more  distinguished  for  the  in- 
equality of  punishments  among  the  casts,  but  even  in  this 
branch  of  the  law  are  traces  of  a  civilized  spirit.  Men  re- 
proaching their  neighbours  with  lameness,  blindness,  or  any 
other  natural  infirmity,  are  liable  to  a  small  fine,  even  if  they 
speak  the  truth.** 

Assaults,  if  among  equals,  are  punished  by  a  fine  of  100  panas 
for  blood  drawn,  a  larger  sum  for  a  woimd,  and  banishment  for 
breaking  a  bone.*^  The  prodigious  inequality  into  which  the 
penalty  runs  between  men  of  different  classes  has  already  been 
noticed.*® 

Proper  provisions  are  made  for  injuries  inflicted  in  self- 
defence  ;   in  consequence  of  being  forcibly  obstructed  in  the 

'^  Ch.  ix-  232.         "  Ch.  ix.  280.  this  code  was  compiled.   [Culluca  explains 

»  Ch.  ix.  277.  ••  Ch.  viii.  120-123.  it  as  referring  to  robbers,  &c.— Ed.] 

"  Ch    ix.  274.      If  this  law  doe«  not         «  Ch.  ix.  272.  "  Ch.  ix.  224. 

Tfi^T  to  foreign   enemies,  it  shows  that         •*  Ch.  viii.  138.        ■*  Ch.viii.  267-277. 

pMg  robbery,  now  so  well  known  under         *•  Ch  viii.  274.        •»  Ch.  viii.  284. 

the  name  of  daccittff  existed  even  when         "*  P.  13. 
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execution  of  one's  duty,   or  in  defence  of  persons  unjustlj 
attacked.'* 

Furious  and  careless  driving  involves  fines  as  different  in 
degree  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  man  and  of  the 
lowest  animal/® 

Persons  defiling  the  highways  are  subject  to  a  small  fine, 
l>esides  being  obliged  to  remove  the  nuisance.** 

Ministers  taking  bribes  in  private  affairs  are  punished  by 
confiscation  of  their  property.** 

The  offences  of  physicians  or  surgeons  who  injure  their 
patients  for  want  of  skill;  breaking  hedges,  palisades,  and 
earthen  idols ;  mixing  pure  with  impure  commodities,  and 
other  impositions  on  purchasers,  are  all  limiped  up  under  a 
penalty  of  fi-om  250  to  600  panas.**  Selling  bad  grain  for  good, 
however,  incurs  severe  corporal  punishment;**  and,  what  fitr 
more  passes  the  limits  of  just  distinction,  a  goldsmith  guilty  of 
fraud  is  ordered  to  be  cut  to  pieces  with  razors.** 

Some  offences  not  noticed  by  other  codes  are  punished  in  this 
one  with  whimsical  disregard  to  their  relative  importance ;  for- 
saking one's  parents,  son,  or  wife,  for  instance,  is  punished  by  a 
fine  of  600  panas ;  and  not  inviting  one's  next  neighbour  to 
entertainments  on  certain  occasions,  by  a  fine  of  one  masha  of 
silver.*^ 

The  rules  of  police  are  harsh  and  arbitrary.  Besides  main- 
taining patrols  and  fixed  guards,  open  and  secret,  the  King  is 
to  have  many  spies,  who  are  to  mix  with  the  thieves,  and  lead 
them  into  situations  where  they  may  be  entrapped.  When  fidr 
means  fail,  the  prince  is  to  seize  them  and  put  them  to  death, 
with  their  relations  :  the  ancient  commentator,  CuUuca,  inserts, 
"  on  proof  of  their  guilt,  and  the  participation  of  their  rela- 
tions ; "  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  material  improvement  on 
the  text,  but  for  which  there  is  no  authority.*^ 

Gumesters,  public  dancers,  and  singers,  revilers  of  scripture, 
open  heretics,  men  who  perform  not  the  duties  of  their  several 
classes,  and  sellers  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  to  be  instantly 
banished  the  town.** 

2.  Civil  Law, 

The  laws  for  civil  judicature  are  very  superior  to  the  penal 
Civil  uw.   code,  and,  indeed,  are  much  more  rational  and  ma- 
tured than  could  weU  be  expected  of  so  early  an  age. 

••  Ch.viii.  348,  &c.  "  Ch.  viii.  290-298.  «  Ch.ix.282,  283. 

«  Ch.  ix.  231.  «  Ch.  ix.  284-287.  **  Ch.  ix.  291. 

**  Ch.  ix.  292.  *•  Ch  ni.  389,  392.  "  Ch.  ix.  262  -269. 

«  Ch.  ix.  225. 
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Cases  are  first  stated  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  non-suited, 
or  the  decision  to  go  by  default*^  against  the  defend-    Mode  of 
ant ;  and  rules  then  given  in  case  the  matter  comes  to    p«x»«*ing. 
a  trial. 

The  witnesses  must  be  examined  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  court-room,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The  judge 
must  previously  address  a  particular  form  of  exhortation  to 
them,  and  warn  them  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  enormous 
guilt  of  false  evidence,  and  the  punishment  with  which  it  will 
be  followed  in  a  future  state.*^  K  there  are  no  witnesses,  the 
judge  must  admit  the  oaths  of  the  parties.** 

The  law  of  evidence  in  many  particulars  resembles  that  of 
England  :  persons  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  La^  of 
cause,  infamous  persons,  menial  servants,  familiar  cv**^«n«- 
friends,  with  others  disqualified  on  slighter  grounds,  are  in 
the  first  instance  excluded  from  giving  testimony ;  but,  in 
default  of  other  evidence,  almost  every  description  of  persons. 
may  be  examined,  the  judge  making  due  allowance  for  the  dis- 
qualifying causes.** 

Two  exceptions  which  disgrace  these  otherwise  well-inten- 
tioned rules  have  attracted  more  attention  in  Europe  than  the 
rules  themselves.  One  is  the  declaration  that  a  giver  of  false 
evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  a  man  of  whatever 
clajss,  who  may  have  exposed  himself  to  capital  punishment,*^ 
shall  not  lose  a  seat  in  heaven  ;  and,  though  bound  to  perform 
an  expiation,  has,  on  the  whole,  performed  a  meritorious 
action.*^ 

The  other  does  not  relate  to  judicial  evidence,  but  pronounces 
that,  in  courting  a  woman,  in  an  affair  where  grass  or  fruit  has 
been  eaten  by  a  cow,  and  in  case  of  a  promise  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  Bramin,  it  is  no  deadly  sin  to  take  a  light  oath.** 
From  these  passages  it  has  been  assimied  that  the  Hindu  law 
gives  a  direct  sanction  to  perjury ;  and  to  this  has  been  ascribed 
the  prevalence  of  false  evidence,  which  is  common  to  men  of  all 
religions  in  India :  yet  there  is  more  space  devoted  in  this  code 
to  the  prohibition  of  false  evidence,  than  to  that  of  any  other 
crime,  and  the  offence  is  denounced  in  terms  as  awful  as  have 
ever  been  applied  to  it  in  any  European  treatise  either  of  reli- 
gion or  of  law.*^ 

*•  Ch.  Tiii.  52-57.     •*  Ch.  viii.  79-101.  of  the  text  were  repu^nnt  to  the  moral 

"  Ch.  riii.  101.         *»  Ch.  viii.  61-72.  feeling  of  the  community. 
*•  The   ancient    commentator    Cnll^ca         "  Ch.  viii.  103,  104. 
iniw»rt«,  after  "capital  punishment,"  the         **  Ch.  viii.  112. 

vonln.  "  through  inadvertence  or  error ; "         ••  "  Marking  well  all  the  murders  com- 

which  prove!  that  in  his  time  the  words  prehended  in  the  crime  of  perjuiy,  declare 
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A  party  adyancing  a  wilfiiUy  false  plea  or  defence  is  liable  to 
Mode  of  a  heavy  fine :  a  judicious  rule,  which  is  pushed  to  ab- 
resumed.  Surdity  in  subjecting  to  corporal  punishment  a  plaintiff 
who  procrastinates  the  prosecution  of  his  demand.*^  Appeals 
to  ordeal  are  admitted,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  superstitious 
a  people.*® 

The  following  statement  of  the  principal  titles  of  law  impUes 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  and  would  not,  in  itself,  be 
deficient  in  clearness  and  good  sense,  if  it  were  not  for  the  mix- 
ture of  civil  and  criminal  suits : — 1st,  debt  on  loans  for  con- 
sumption ;  2nd,  deposits  and  loans  for  use ;  8rd,  sale  without 
ownership  ;  4th,  concerns  among  partners  ;  5th,  subtraction  of 
what  has  been  given ;  6th,  non-payment  of  wages  or  hire ;  7tli, 
non-performance  of  agreements ;  8th,  rescission  of  sale  and 
purchase;  9th,  disputes  between  master  and  servant;  10th, 
contests  on  boundaries;  11th  and  12th,  assault  and  slander; 
.13th,  larceny;  14th,  robbery  and  other  violence;  15th,  adul- 
tery ;  16th,  altercation  between  man  and  wife,  and  their  several 
duties ;  17th,  the  law  of  inheritance ;  18th,  gaming  with  dice 
and  with  living  creatures.** 

Some  of  these  heads  are  treated  of  in  a  fuU  and  satis&ctory 
manner,  while  the  rules  in  others  are  meagre,  and  such  as  to 
show  that  the  transactions  they  relate  to  were  stiU  in  a  simple 
state.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
visions under  each  head. 

A  creditor  is  authorized,  before  complaining  to  the  court,  to 
Debta.       rccovcr  his  property  by  any  means  in  his  power,  re- 
sorting even  to  force  within  certain  bounds.^® 

This  law  still  operates  so  strongly  in  some  Hindu  states,  that 
a  creditor  imprisons  his  debtor  in  his  private  house,  and  even 
keeps  him  for  a  period  without  food  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
compel  him  to  produce  the  money  he  owes. 

Interest  varies  from  2  per  cent,  per  mensem  for  a  Bramin  to  5 
Interest  of  P^^*  c®^^'  ^^  ^  Sudra.  It  is  reduced  one-half  when 
money.  there  is  a  pledge,  and  ceases  altogether  if  the  pledge 
can  be  used  for  the  profit  of  the  lender.®* 

There  are  rules  regarding  interest  on  money  lent  on  bottomry 

thou  the  whole  truth  with  precision." —  with  a  potsherd  to  beer  food  at  the  door 

Ch.  viii.  101.  of    his   enemy."  —  "He^dlonp,   in   utter 

"  Whatever  places  of  torture  have  been  darkness,  shall  the  impious  wretch  tumble 

prepared  for  the  slayer  of  a  priest,  those  into  hell,  who,  being  interrogated  on  a 

places  are   ordained  for  a  witness   who  judicial   inquiry,   answers    one    question 

gives  false  evidence." — Ch.  viii.  89.  falsely." — Ch.  viii.  93,  94. 

"Naked    and   shorn,   tormented  with  *»  Ch.  viii.  68,  59.    *•  Ch.  viii.  114-116. 

hunger  and  thirst,  and  deprived  of  sight,  ■•  Ch.  viii.  4-7.       ••  Ch.  viii.  48-50. 

shall  the  man  who  gives  false  evidence  go  **  Ch.  viii.  140-143. 
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'or  sea  voyages,  and  on  similar  risk  by  land;  and  others  for 
)reTenting  the  accumulation  of  interest  on  money  above  the 
>riginal  amount  of  the  principal.®* 

Various  rules  regarding  sureties  for  personal  appearance  and 
)ecuniary  payments,  as  weU  as  regarding  contracts,    contmcu. 
ire  introduced  under  this  head. 

Fraudulent  contracts,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  illegal 
;)urposes,  are  null.  A  contract  made,  even  by  a  slave,  for  the 
jupport  of  the  fiEimily  of  his  absent  master,  is  binding  on  the 
master.*^ 

A  sale  by  a  person  not  the  owner  is  void,  imless  made  in  the 
)pen  market ;  in  that  case  it  is  valid  if  the  purchaser  g^^  without 
?an  produce  the  seller,  otherwise  the  right  owner  may  owncnhip. 
take  the  property  on  paying  half  the  value.^ 

A  trader  breaking  his  promise  is  to  be  fined ;  or,  if  it  was 
Diade  on  oath,  to  be  banished.** 

A  sale  may  be  unsettled  by  either  party  within  ten  days  after 
it  is  made,  but  not  later .^ 

Disputes  between  master  and  servant  refer  ahnost  Dii^ratesbe. 
entirely  to  herdsmen  and  their  responsibilities  about  andaervMit. 
cattle.^^ 

Boundaries  of  villages  are  to  be  marked  by  natural  objects, 
such  as  streams,  or  by  planting  trees,  digging  ponds,  Dirontea 
and  building  temples  along  them,  as  well  as  other  boundaries. 
open  marks  above  ground,  and  secret  ones  buried  in  the  earth. 
In  case  of  disputes,  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  on  oath,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  putting  earth  on  their 
heads,  wearing  chaplets  of  red  flowers,  and  clad  in  red  gar- 
ments. K  the  question  cannot  be  settled  by  evidence,  the 
King  must  make  a  general  inquiry  and  fix  the  boundary  by 
authority. 

The  same  course  is  to  be  adopted  about  the  boundaries  of 
private  fields.*® 

The  rules  regarding  man  and  wife  are  fiiU  of  pueri-  Relations 
lities  ;  the  most  important  ones  shall  be  stated  after  a  ^^ 
short  account  of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage.  ^^«- 

Six  forms  of  marriage  are  recognised  as  lawful.  Of  these, 
four  only  are  allowed  to  Bramins,  which  (though  differing  in 
minute  particulars)  all  agree  in  insisting  that  the  fether  shall 
give  away  his  daughter  without  receiving  a  price.  The  re- 
cnaining  two  forms  are  permitted  to  the  military  class  alone 

«  Cb.  viii.  151,  156,  157.         •*  Ch.  riil  158-167.  •*  Ch.  viii.  197-202 

•  Ch.  riii.  219.  &c.  ••  Ch.  riii.  222.  •»  Ch  viii  229-234 

•  Ch.  viii.  215-265.    . 
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and  are  abundantly  liberal  even  with  that  limitation.  One  is, 
when  a  soldier  carries  off  a  woman  after  a  victory,  and  espouses 
her  against  her  will ;  and  the  other,  when  consummation  takes 
place  by  mutual  consent,  without  any  formal  ceremony  what- 
ever. Two  sorts  of  marriage  are  forbidden ;  when  the  &ther 
receives  a  nuptial  present  ;^^  and  when  the  woman,  from  in- 
t<jxication,  or  other  cause,  has  been  incapable  of  giving  a  real 
consent  to  the  union.^® 

A  girl  may  be  married  at  eight,  or  even  earlier ;  and,  if  her 
father  fails  to  give  her  a  husband  for  three  years  after  she  is 
marriageable  (i.  e.  capable  of  being  a  parent),  she  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  one  for  herself.^* 

Men  may  marry  women  of  the  classes  below  them,  but  on  no 
account  of  those  superior  to  their  own.^'*  A  man  must  not 
marry  within  six  known  degrees  of  relationship  on  either  side, 
nor  with  any  woman  whose  family  name,  being  the  same,  shows 
her  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  his  own.^^ 

Tlie  marriage  of  people  of  equal  class  is  performed  by  joining 
hands ;  but  a  woman  of  the  military  class,  marrying  a  Bramin, 
holds  an  arrow  in  her  hand  ;  a  Veisya  woman,  a  whip ;  and  a 
Sudra,  the  skirt  of  a  mantle.^* 

The  marriage  of  equals  is  most  recommended,  for  the  first 
wife  at  least :  that  of  a  Bramin  with  a  Sudra  is  discouraged ; 
and  as  a  first  wife,  it  is  positively  forbidden.^^ 

Marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  the  parties  are  bound  to  observe 
mutual  fidelity."* 

From  the  few  cases  hereafter  specified,  in  which  the  husband 
may  take  a  second  wife,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  with  those 
exceptions,  he  must  have  but  one  wife.  A  man  may  marry 
again  on  the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  the  marriage  of  widows  is 
discouraged,  if  not  prohibited  (except  in  the  case  of  Sudras). 

A  wife  who  is  barren  for  eight  years,  or  she  who  has  produced 
no  male  children  in  eleven,  may  be  superseded  by  another  wife.'^ 

It  appears,  notwithstanding  this  expression,  that  the  wife  first 
married  retains  the  highest  rank  in  the  family. '^^ 

Drunken  and  immoral  wives,  those  who  bear  malice  to  their 
husbands,  or  are  guilty  of  very  great  extravagance,  may  also  be 
superseded.^* 

•'  Thcro  18,    however,  throughoiit  the  ^  Ch.  iii.  20-34.         ^'  Ch.  ix.  88-93. 

cod.',  a  rt-markable  wavering  on  this  head,  "  Ch.  iii.  12-19.         **  Ch.  iii.  5. 

th«*  acceptance  of  a  present  being  in  ge-  ^*  Ch.  iii.  44. 

neral  spoken  of  with  disgust,  as  a  sale  of  "  Ch.  ix.  46,  47,  101,  102. 

the  daughter,  while,  in  some  places,  the  *•  Ch.  ix.  81.  ^'  Ch.  ix.  122. 

mode  of  disposing  of  presents  so  Received,  "  Ch.  ix.  80. 
and  the   claims   arising  from  them,  are 
discussed  as  legal  points. 
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A  wife  who  leaves  her  husband's  house,  or  neglects  him,  for  a 
welvemonth,  without  a  cause,  may  be  deserted  altogether. ^^ 

A  man  going  abroad  must  leave  a  provision  for  his  wife.®^ 

The  wife  is  bound  to  wait  for  her  absent  husband  for  eight 
ears,  if  he  be  gone  on  religious  duty ;  six,  if  in  pursuit  of 
nowledge  or  fame ;  and  three,  if  for  pleasure  only.®* 

The  practice  of  allowing  a  man  to  raise  up  issue  to  his  brother, 
r  he  died  without  children,  or  even  if  (though  still  alive)  he 
ave  no  hopes  of  progeny,  is  reprobated,  except  for  Sudras,  or 
1  case  of  a  widow  who  has  lost  her  husband  before  consumma- 
on." 

The  natural  heirs  of  a  man  are  the  sons  of  his  body,  and  their 
ms,  and  the  sons  of  his  daughters,  when  appointed  luhentancc 
I  default  of  heirs  male  to  raise  up  issue  to  him.®^ 

The  son  of  his  wife,  begotten  by  a  near  kinsman,  at  some  time 
hen  his  own  life  had  been  despaired  of,  according  to  the  prac- 
ce  formerly  noticed  ^  (which,  though  disapproved  of  as  here- 
cal,  would  appear  to  be  recognised  when  it  has  actually  taken 
ace),  is  also  entitled  to  inherit  as  a  son.®^ 

On  the  feilure  of  issue  of  the  above  description,  an  adopted 
»n  succeeds :  such  a  son  loses  all  claim  on  the  inheritance  of 
js  original  father ;  and  is  entitled  to  a  sixth  of  the  property  of 
s  adoptive  one,  even  if,  subsequently  to  his  adoption,  sons  of 
.e  body  should  be  bom.®^ 

On  &ilure  of  the  above  heirs  follow  ten  descriptions  of  sons, 
ch  as  never  could  have  been  thought  of  but  by  Hindus,  with 
lom  the  importance  of  a  descendant  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
rming  obsequies  is  superior  to  most  considerations.  Among 
ese  are  included  the  son  of  a  man's  wife  by  an  uncertain 
liier,  begotten  when  he  himself  has  long  been  absent,  and  the 
Q  of  his  wife  of  whom  she  was  pregnant,  without  his  knowledge, 
the  time  of  the  marriage.     The  illegitimate  son  of  his  daugh- 

*  by  a  man  whom  she  afterwards  marries,  the  son  of  a  man  by 
narried  woman  who  has  forsaken  her  husband,  or  by  a  widow, 

*  Ch.  ix.  77-79.  ••  Ch.  ix.  74.  in  modem  times,  and  must  have  done  so 

*  Ch.  ix.   76.     Culluca  in   his  Com-  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  Cnlluca. 
xtary,  adds,    "  after  those  terms  she         "  Ch.  ix.  59-70.      "  Ch.  ix.  104,  133. 
It  follow  him  ;"   but  the  code  seems         **  Ch.  ix.  .')9,  &c. 

ler  to  refer  to  the  term  at  which  she  "•  Ch.  ix.  146.     Perhaps  this  recogni- 

r  contract  a  second  marriage.    From  tion  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  son 

contradictions  in  the  code  regarding  of  a  SMra  wife,  in  whom  such  a  proceetUng 

Tiagea  of  widows  (as  on  some  other  would  be  legal ;  but  it  is  not  so  specified 

JMt«)  we  may  infer  that  the  law  varied  in  the  text,  and  the  language  of  the  code 

iifferent  phices  or  times;  or  rather,  on  this  whole   subject   is   contradictory. 

laps,  that  the  writer's  opinion  and  the  The  practice  is  at  the  present  day  entirely 

ml  practice  were   at  variance.      The  forbidden  to  all  classes. 

lion  against  such  marriages  prevails  "*  Ch.  ix.  141,  142,  168,  169. 
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are  also  admitted  into  this  class :  as  are,  last  of  all,  his  own  aons 
by  a  Sddra  wife.^*  These  and  others  (ten  in  all)  are  admitted, 
by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  to  be  sons,  though  the  author  of  the  code 
himself  speaks  eontemptnooslT  of  the  affiliation,  even  as  afford- 
ing the  means  of  efficacious  obsequies,** 

On  the  faihire  of  sons  come  brother  s  sons,  who  are  regarded 
as  standing  in  the  place  of  sons,  and  who  have  a  right  to  be 
adopted,  if  thej  wish  it,  to  the  eidnsion  of  aU  other  persons." 
On  £iilnre  of  sons,  grandsons,  adopted  sons,  and  nephews,  come 
fathers  and  mothers ;  then  brothers,  grand&thers,  and  grand- 
mothers ;  ^  and  then  other  Halations,  snch  as  are  entitled  to  per- 
form obsequies  to  common  ancestors ;  £dling  them,  the  preceptor, 
the  feUow-student,  or  the  pupil ;  and  failing  them,  the  Bramins 
in  general ;  or,  in  case  the  deceased  be  of  another  dass,  the  King.^* 

A  &ther  mar  distribute  his  wealth  among  his  sons  while  he 
lives  \it  is  not  stated  whether  arbitrarilv  or  in  fixed  proportions), 
but  his  power  to  make  a  will  is  never  alluded  to.*^ 

When  a  man  dies,  his  sons  may  either  continue  to  live 
together  with  the  pi\>perty  united,  or  they  may  divide  it  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules.  K  they  remain  united,  the  eldest  brother 
takes  possession  of  the  property,  and  the  others  live  under  him 
as  they  did  under  their  fether.  In  this  case,  the  acquisitions  of 
aU  the  sons  (who  have  not  formally  withdrawn)  go  to  augment 
the  common  stock.-^ 

If  they  divide,  one  twentieth  is  set  aside  for  the  eldest  son, 

•^  Ch.ix.  159-161.  167-180.  Thewhok  "  Ch.   ix.    104.     Even  the  power  to 

of  these  sons,  except  the  son  of  a  man's  distribute  i«ts  only  on  the  authority  of 

own   body,   and  his  adopteil    sons,   are  Culluca.      [**  In   ancestral  property  the 

entirely  r*-pndiated  by  the  Hindu  law  of  occupant  had  joint  right  only  with  his 

the  pK-sent  day.  sons,  analocouslv  in  some  respects  to  our 

••  Ch.  ix.  161.               "  Ch.  ix.  182.  entailed  estates,'  One  of  the  great  objects 

••  Ch.  ix.  185.  217.  of  the  descent  of  property  is  to  proride 

•*  Ch.  ix.  186-189.    The  dependence  of  for  the  perpetual  performance  of  obsequial 

inheritance  on  obsequies   leads  to  some  rites  to  the  whole  body  of  deceased  an- 

remarkable  rules.     The  first  sort  of  ob-  cestors.     These  cannot  be  properly  dis- 

sequies  are  only  performed  to  the  father,  chaiged   by    aliens  to   the   family,  and 

grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.    Pre-  theivfon?  they  cannot  hare  a  valid  claim 

ference   is  given  to  those  who  perform  to  succeed.     A  man  cannot  will  that  a 

obsequies  to  all  three  ;  then  to  those  who  stranger  shall  perform  hb  family  rites  in 

perform  them  to  two,  then  to  one.    Those  preference   to  his  kinsmen,  ana  cannot, 

who  perform   obsequies  to  none  of  the  therefopp.  make  away  with  property  essen- 

three   are   passed  over.     A  great-great-  tial  to  their  celebration." — Wilson,  note 

grandson,  by  this  rule,  would  be  set  aside,  to  Mill,  i.  p.  250. — Ed.] 

and  the  succession  go  to  some  collateral  "  Ch.  ix.  lOS-105.     There  are  excep- 

who   was   within    three   degrees   of    the  tions  to  this  rule ;  but  it  is  still  so  eflTective 

great-grandfather.     After  those  who  per-  that,  in  recent  times,  the  humble  relations 

form  the  first  sort  of  obsequies  come  the  of  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  to  be 

more  numerous  body,  who  only  perform  prime  minister  to  the  P^shwa  were  ad- 

thf  s^rv^nd. — Oriental  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  mitted  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  his  im- 

p.  179.     Colebrooke's  Digest,  vol.  iii.  p.  mense  property,  which  they  so  little  con- 

623.  tributed  to  acquire. 
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one  eightieth  for  the  youngest,  and  one  fortieth  for  the  interme- 
diate sons ;  the  remainder  is  then  equally  divided  among  them 
all.  Unmarried  daughters  are  to  be  supported  by  their 
brothers,  and  receive  no  share  of  the  father's  estate ;  ^*  but  share 
equally  with  their  brothers  in  that  of  their  mother.^* 
"  This  equality  among  the  sons  is  in  case  of  brothers  of  eqibal 
birth ;  but  otherwise  the  son  of  a  Bramin  wife  takes  four  parts  5 
of  a  Cshatriya,  three ;  a  Veisya,  two ;  and  a  Sudra,  one. 

One  such  share,  or  one  tenth,  is  the  most  the  son  of  a  •  Sudra 
mother  can  take,  even  if  there  are  no  other  sons.^^ 

Eunuchs,  outcasts,  persons  bom  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind ;  persons 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  a  limb,  madmen,  and  idiots,  are  ex- 
cluded from  succession,  but  must  be  maintained  by  the  heirs. 

The  sons  of  excluded  persons,  however,  are  capable  of  in- 
heriting.*^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BELIGION. 


Thb  religion  taught  in  the  Institutes  is  derived  from  the  V&ias, 
to  which  scriptures  they  refer  in  every  page.* 

There  are  four  V^as ;  but  the  fourth  is  rejected  by  many 
of  the  learned  Hindus,  and  the  number  reduced  to  three.  The  vddas. 
Each  Veda  is  composed  of  two,  or  perhaps  of  three,  parts.  The 
first  *  consists  of  hymns  and  prayers ;  the  second  part '  of  pre- 
cepts which  inculcate  religious  duties,  and  of  arguments  relating 
to  theology.^  Some  of  these  last  are  embodied  in  separate 
tracts,  which  are  sometimes  inserted  in  the  second  part  above- 
mentioned,  and  sometimes  are  in  a  detached  collection,  forming 
a  third  part.^ 

Every  V^da  likewise  contains  a  treatise  explaining  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  proper  period 
for  the  performance  of  each  of  the  duties  enjoined. 

The  V^das  are  not  single  works ;  each  is  the  production  of 
various  authors,  whose  names  (in  the  case  of  hymns  and  prayers 

••  Ch.  ix.  112-118.      ••  Ch.  ix.  192.  ten,  so  much  progress  has  l)een  made  in 

••  Ch.  ix.  161-155.      In  these   rules,  the  study  of  the  V^das,  that  the  account 

throughout  the  code,  great  confusion  is  given  in  the  text  is  necessarily  very  in- 

CTf^ttd  by  preference  shown  to  sons  and  complete.     For  some  further  information. 

others  who  are  **  learned  and  virtuous;*'  see  the  Additional  Appendix (vii.). — Ed.] 

no  person  being  specified  who  is  to  decide  *  Called  Mantra.            *  Brahmana. 

on  their  claims  to  those  qualities.  *  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 

Ch.  ix.  201-203.  viii.  p.  387. 


[Since  Elphinstone's  history  was  writ-         *  Upanishad. 
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at  least)  are  attached  to  their  compositions,  and  to  whom, 
according  to  the  Hindus,  those  passages  were  separately  revealed. 
They  were  probably  written  at  diflferent  periods ;  but  were  com- 
piled ia  their  present  form  in  the  14th  century  before  Christ.^ 

They  are  written  in  an  ancient  form  of  the  Sanscrit,  so  differ- 
ent from  that  now  in  use  that  none  but  the  more  learned  of  the 
Bramins  themselves  can  understand  them.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  them  has  been  translated  into  European  languages;  and 
although  we  possess  a  summary  of  their  contents  (by  a  writer 
whose  judgment  and  fidelity  may  be  entirely  depended  on^) 
sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear  notion  of  the  general  scope  of  their 
doctrines,  yet  it  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
particulars,  or  to  assert  that  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  in  any 
part  of  them  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  legends  or  opinions 
which  constitute  the  body  of  the  modem  Hindu  faith. 

The  primary  doctrine  of  the  VMas  is  the  Unity  of  God. 
Monotheism.  "  There  is  in  truth,"  say  repeated  texts,  "but  one  Deity, 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  whose  work  is 
the  Universe."  ® 

Among  the  creatures  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  some  superior 
to  man,  who  should  be  adored,  and  from  whom  protection  and 
favours  may  be  obtained  through  prayer.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  of  these  are  the  gods  of  the  elements,  the  stars,  and 
the  planets ;  but  other  personified  powers  and  virtues  likewise 
appear.  "  The  three  principal  manifestations  of  the  Divinity 
(Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva),  with  other  personified  attributes 
and  energies,  and  most  of  the  other  gods  of  Hindu  mythology, 
are  indeed  mentioned,  or  at  least  indicated,  in  the  V6da ;  but 
the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  the  system."  ^ 

Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  rarely  named,  enjoy  no  pre- 
eminence, nor  are  they  ever  objects  of  special  adoration ;  ^®  and 
Mr.  Colebrooke  could  discover  no  passage  in  which  their  incar- 
nations were  suggested. 

There  seem  to  have  been  no  images,  and  no  visible  types  of 
the  objects  of  worship.^* 

•  See  Appendix  I.  swiftly  ;    without    hands,    grasping   all 

'  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  worlds  ;    without    eyes,    all-surveying  ; 

vol.  viii.  p.  369.  without  ears,  all-hearing ;  without  an  in- 

■  Prof.  Wilson,  Oxford  Lectures,  p.  11.  telligent  guide,  understanding  all ;  without 

The  following  view  of  the  Divine  cha-  cause,  the  first  of  all  causes;  all-ruling; 

racter,  as  presented  in  the  V^das,  is  given  all-powerful ;  the  creator,  preserver,  trans- 

by  a  learned  Bramin,  quoted  by  Sir  Wil-  former  of  all  things :  such  is  the  Great 

liam  Jones. — **  Perfect  truth  ;  perfect  hap-  One." — Sir  W.   Jones's   Works,   voL  vi. 

piness ;  without  equal ;  immortal;  absolute  p.  418. 

unity ;  whom  neither  speech  can  describe         •  Colebrooke  on  the  VMas,  Asiatic  Sc- 

nor    mind    comprehend;    all-pervading;  searches,  vol.  riii.  "p.  494. 
all-transcending;  delighted  with  his  own         >•  Prof.  Wilson,  Oxford  Lectures,  p.  12. 
boundless  intelligence  ;    not  limited  by         "  Ibid.,  p.  12 ;  and  see  also  Prelaoe  to 

space    or   time ;    without   feet,    moving  the  Vishnu  Purina,  p.  2. 
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The   doctrine  of  Monotheism  prevails  throughout  the  In- 
stitates ;  and  it  is  declared  towards  the  close,  that,  of    Religion 
all  duties,  "  the  principal  is  to  obtain  from  the  TJpan-     ^'  ^®°°* 
ishad  a  true  knowledge  of  one  supreme  Grod."  *^ 

But  although  Menu  has  preserved  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
God,  his  opinions  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  Divinity 
have  &llen  off  from  the  purity  of  their  original. 

This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  account  of  the  creation.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Vedas  which  declare  that  God  is  creation. 
"  the  material,  as  well  as  the  efficient,  cause  of  the  universe ; 
the  potter  by  whom  the  fictile  vase  is  formed;  the  clay  out 
of  which  it  is  fabricated : "  yet  those  best  qualified  to  interpret 
conceive  that  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
mean  no  more  than  to  assert  the  origin  of  all  things  from  the 
same  first  cause.  The  general  tendency  of  the  VMas  is  to 
show  that  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  all  created 
beings  was  derived  from  the  will  of  the  Self-existing  Cause.** 

The  Institutes,  on  the  contrary,  though  not  very  distinct, 
appear  to  regard  the  universe  as  formed  from  the  substance  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  have  a  vague  notion  of  the  eternal  existence 
of  matter  as  part  of  the  Divine  substance.  Accordiug  to  them, 
"the  Self-existing  Power,  himself  undiscemed,  but  making 
Una  world  discernible,  with  five  elements  and  other  principles, 
appeared  with  undiminished  glory  dispelling  the  gloom." 

"  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various  beings  from  his  own 
Divine  substance,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and 
placed  in  them  a  productive  seed."  ** 

Prom  this  seed  sprung  the  mundane  egg,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Being  was  himself  bom  in  the  form  of  Brahma. 

By  similar  mythological  processes,  he,  under  the  form  of 
Brahma,  produced  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  human  soul ; 
and  to  all  creatures  he  gave  distinct  names  and  distinct  occu- 
pations. 

He  likewise  created  the  deities  "  with  divine  attributes  and 
pure  souls,"  and  "  inferior  genii  exquisitely  delicate."  ** 

This  whole  creation  only  endures  for  a  certain  period  ;  when 
that  expires,  the  Divine  energy  is  withdrawn,  Brahma  is 
absorbed  in  the  supreme  essence,  and  the  whole  system  fades 
away.** 

These  extinctions  of  creation,  with  corresponding  revivals, 
occur  periodically,  at  terms  of  prodigious  length.*'^ 


w  Ch.  xiL  85.  "  Ch.  i.  5,  7.  "  Ch.  i.  8-22. 

"  Wilson,  Oxford  Lectures,  p.  48.  »•  Ch.  i.  61-57.  "  Ch.  i.  73,  74. 
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The  inferior  deities  are  representatives  of  the  elements,  as 
Inferior  Indra,  air ;  Agni,  fire ;  Varuna,  water ;  Prithivi, 
dtities.  earth  :  or  of  heavenly  bodies,  Surya,  the  sun ;  Chan- 
dra, the  moon;  Vrihaspati  and  other  planets:  or  of  abstract 
ideas,  as  Dharma,  god  of  Justice  ;  Dhanwantari,  god  of  Medi* 
cine.*"  None  of  the  heroes  who  are  omitted  in  the  Veda,  but 
who  now  fill  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon  (Bama, 
Crishna,  &c.)  are  ever  alluded  to. 

Even  the  deities  of  which  these  are  incarnations  are  never 
noticed.  Brahma  is  more  than  once  named,  but  Vishnu  and 
Siva  never.  These  three  forms  of  the  Divinity  occupy  no 
conspicuous  place  among  the  deities  of  the  V6das ;  and  their 
mystical  union  or  triad  is  never  hinted  at  in  Menu,  or  pro- 
bably in  the  V^as.  The  three  forms,  into  some  one  of  which 
all  other  deities  are  there  said  to  be  resolvable,  are  fire,  air, 
and  the  sim.'^ 

Altogether  distinct  fi'om  the  gods  are  good  and  evil  genii, 
Spirit*.  who  are  noticed  in  the  creation  rather  among  the 
animals  than  the  divinities.  "Benevolent  genii,  fierce  giants, 
bloodthirsty  savages,  heavenly  choristers,  nymphs  and  demons, 
huge  serpents  and  birds  of  mighty  wing,  and  separate  com- 
panies of  Pitris,  or  progenitors  of  mankind."  ^^ 

Man  is  endowed  with  two  internal  spirits,  the  vital  soul, 

Man.         which  gives  motion  to  the  body,  and  the   rational, 

which  is  the  seat  of  passions  and  good  and  bad  qualities  ;   and 

both  these  souls,  though  independent  existences,  are  connected 

with  the  divine  essence  which  pervades  all  beings.'' 

It  is  the  vital  soul  which  expiates  the  sins  of  the  man.  It  is 
subjected  to  torments  for  periods  proportioned  to  its  offences, 
and  is  then  sent  to  transmigrate  through  men  and  animals, 
and  even  plants ;  the  mansion  being  the  lower  the  greater 
has  been  its  guilt,  imtil  at  length  it  has  been  purified  by 
suffering  and  humiliations,  is  again  united  to  its  more  pure 
associates,^'  and  again  commences  a  career  which  may  lead  to 
eternal  bliss. 

God  endowed  man  fi'om  his  creation  with  "  consciousness, 
the  internal  monitor ;  "  '^  and  "  made  a  total  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,"  as  well  as  between  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
other  opposite  pairs.'* 

He  then  produced  the  VMas  for  the  due  performance  of  the 

»•  Ch.  ix.  303-311,  and  other  places.  «•  Ch.  i.  14,  15,  and  xii.  12-U.  24,  &c. 

'»  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  "  Ch.  xii.  16-22.  "  Ch.  i.  14. 

viii.  395-397.  "  Ch.  i.  26. 
*•  Ch.  i.  37. 
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sacrifice  ordained  from  the  beginning.  But  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  metaphysical  part  of  the 
work  of  Menu. 

The  practical  part  of  religion  may  be  divided  into  ritual  and 
moral. 

The  ritual  branch  occupies  too  great  a  portion  of  mtuai  ob- 
the  Hindu  code,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral.  ««^»»«»- 

There  are  religious  ceremonies  during  the  pregnancy  of  the 
mother,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  on  various  subsequent 
occasions,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  shaving  of  his  head,  all 
but  one  lock,  at  the  first  or  third  year.*^  But  by  fer  the  most 
important  ceremonial  is  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread, 
which  must  not  be  delayed  beyond  16  for  a  Bramin,  or  24  for 
a  merchant.^^  This  great  ceremony  is  called  the  second  birth, 
and  procures  for  the  three  classes  who  are  admitted  to  it  the 
title  of  "twice-born  men,"  by  which  they  are  always  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  code.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that 
the  persons  invested  are  taught  the  mysterious  word  6m,  and 
the  gayatri,  which  is  the  most  holy  verse  of  the  VMas,  which  is 
enjoined  in  innumerable  parts  of  the  code  to  be  repeated  either 
as  devotion  or  expiation  ;  and  which,  indeed,  joined  to  univer- 
sal benevolence,  may  raise  a  man  to  beatitude  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  religious  exercise.^^  This  mysterious  text,  though 
it  is  now  confined  to  the  Bramins,  and  is  no  longer  so  easy 
to  learn,  has  been  well  ascertained  by  learned  Europeans, 
and  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke :  *^®  "  Let  us  medi- 
tate the  adorable  light  of  the  Divine  Euler ;  may  it  guide  our 
intellects." 

From  fuller  forms  of  the  same  verse,  it  is  evident  that  the 
light  alluded  to  is  the  Supreme  Creator,  though  it  might  also 
appear  to  mean  the  sun. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  its  superior  sanctity  is  founded, 
unless  it  may  at  one  time  have  communicated,  though  in 
ambiguous  language,  the  secret  of  the  real  nature  of  God  to 
the  initiated,  when  the  material  sun  was  the  popular  object  of 
worship.*^ 

»  Ch.  ii.  26-36.        *•  Ch.  ii.  36-40.  oup  understandings."     And  the  following 

**  Ch.  ii.  74-87.  is  publish e<l  as  a  literal  translation  by 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Yo\.  y\i\.  "p.  400.  Ram   M6han    Rai    (Translation   of   the 

•  There  are  many  commentaries  on  this  Vidas,  p,  117): — "We  meditate  on  that 
>xt,  and  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  supreme  spirit  of  the  splendid  sun  who  di- 
:he  0«n8o.  The  following  interpretation  rects  our  understandings." — [The  gayatri 
n  jriven  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  a  note  in  occurs  in  a  h\Tnn  of  Viswamitra^s,  num- 
the  *•  Hin<l6  Theatre,"  vol.  i.  p.  184: —  bered  as  the  62nd  of  the  third  Mandala 
"L^t  us  me<litate  on  the  supreme  splendour  of  the  Rig  Veda,  see  Wilson's  transL  of 
tjf  that  divine  sun,  who  may  illuminate  the  Rig  Veda,  voL  iii.  p.  110. — £d.] 
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Every  Bramin,  and,  perhaps,  every  twice-bom  man,  must 
bathe  daily ;  mnst  pray  at  morning  and  evening  twilight,  in 
some  imfrequented  place  near  pure  water  ;^  and  must  daily 
perform  five  sacraments,  viz.  studying  the  VMa;  making 
oblations  to  the  manes  and  to  fire  in  honour  of  the  deities; 
giving  rice  to  living  creatures;  and  receiving  guests  with 
honour.^* 

The  gods  are  worshipped  by  burnt  offerings  of  clarified  butter, 
and  libations  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  or  moon-plant,  at  which 
ceremonies  they  are  invoked  by  name ;  but,  although  idols  are 
mentioned,  and  in  one  place  desired  to  be  respected,^*  yet  the 
adoration  of  them  is  never  noticed  but  with  disapprobation ; 
nor  is  the  present  practice  of  offering  perfumes  and  flowers  to 
them  ever  alluded  to.  The  oblations  enjoined  are  to  be  offered 
by  Bramins  at  their  domestic  fire,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
performed  by  themselves  in  their  own  houses.^ 

Most  of  the  other  sacraments  are  easily  despatched,  but  the 
reading  of  the  Y^as  is  a  serious  task. 

They  must  be  read  distinctly  and  aloud,  with  a  calm  mind 
and  in  a  respectful  posture.  The  reading  is  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  many  omens,  and  must  be  suspended  likewise  on  the 
occurrence  of  various  contingencies  which,  by  disturbing  the 
mind,  may  render  it  unfit  for  such  an  occupation.  Wind,  rain, 
thunder,  earthquakes,  meteors,  eclipses,  the  howling  of  jackals, 
and  many  other  incidents,  are  of  the  first  description  :  the  pro- 
hibition against  reading  where  lutes  sound  or  where  arrows 
whistle,  when  a  town  is  beset  by  robbers,  or  when  terrors  have 
been  excited  by  strange  phenomena,  clearly  refers  to  the  second.** 

The  last  sacrament,  that  of  hospitality  to  guests,  is  treated 
at  length,  and  contains  precepts  of  politeness  and  self-denial 
which  would  be  very  pleasing  if  they  were  not  so  much  re- 
stricted to  Bramins  entertaining  men  of  their  own  class.^ 

Besides  the  daily  oblations,  there  are  monthly  obsequies  to 
the  manes  of  each  man's  ancestors.  These  are  to  be  performed 
"  in  empty  glades,  naturally  clean,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
in  solitary  spots."  The  sacrificer  is  there  to  bum  certain  offer- 
ings, and,  with  many  ceremonies,  to  set  down  cakes  of  rice  and 
clarified  butter,  invoking  the  manes  to  come  and  partake  of 
them. 

He  is  afterwards  to  feast  a  small  number  of  Bramins  (not, 
however,  his  usual  fiiends  or  guests).  He  is  to  serve  them  with 
respect,  and  they  are  to  eat  in  silence. 

«»  Ch.  ii.  101-104.  «  Ch.  iii.  69,  70.  «  Ch.  iv.  130. 

»  Ch.  iii.  82,  &c  »*  Ch.  iv.  99-126.  »  Ch.  iii.  99-118. 
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"  Departed  ancestors,  no  doubt,  are  attendant  on  such  invited 
Bramins,  hovering  around  them  like  pure  spirits,  and  sitting  by 
them  when  they  are  seated."  ^ 

No  obsequies  are  to  be  performed  for  persons  of  disreputable 
or  criminal  life,  or  for  those  who  illegally  kill  themselves ;  ^^  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  striking  ceremony  by  which  a 
great  offender  is  renounced  by  his  family,  his  obsequies  being 
solemnly  performed  by  them  while  he  is  yet  alive.  In  the 
event  of  repentance  and  expiation,  however,  he  can  by  another 
ceremony  be  restored  to  his  family  and  to  civil  life.^® 

Innumerable  are  the  articles  of  food  from  which  a  twice-born 
man  must  abstain ;  some  for  plain  reasons,  as  carnivorous  birds, 
tame  hogs,  and  other  animals  whose  appearance  or  way  of  living 
is  disgusting ;  but  others  are  so  arbitrarily  fixed,  that  a  cock,  a 
mushroom,  a  leek,  or  an  onion,  occasions  immediate  loss  of 
cast ;  '^  while  hedgehogs,  porcupines,  lizards,  and  tortoises  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  lawful  food.  A  Bramin  is  forbidden, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  eat  the  food  of  a  hunter  or  a  dis- 
honest man,  a  worker  in  gold  or  in  cane,  or  a  washer  of  clothes, 
or  a  dyer.  The  cruelty  of  a  hunter's  trade  may  join  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Bramin,  to  a  dishonest  man ;  but,  among  many  other 
arbitrary  proscriptions,  one  is  surprised  to  find  a  physician,*® 
and  to  observe  that  this  learned  and  beneficent  profession  is 
always  classed  with  those  which  are  most  impure. 

What  chiefly  surprises  us  is  to  find  most  sorts  of  flesh 
permitted  to  Bramins,**  and  even  that  of  oxen  particularly 
enjoined  on  solemn  festivals.*^ 

Bramins  must  not,  indeed,  eat  flesh,  unless  at  a  sacrifice ;  but 
sacrifices,  as  has  been  seen,  are  among  the  daily  sacraments ; 
and  rice-pudding,  bread,  and  many  other  things  equally  in- 
nocent, are  included  in  the  very  same  prohibition.*^ 

It  is  true  that  humanity  to  animals  is  everywhere  most 
strongly  inculcated,  and  that  abstaining  from  animal  food  is 
declared  to  be  very  meritorious,  fi^m  its  tendency  to  diminish 
their  sufferings ;  but,  though  the  use  of  it  is  dissuaded  on  these 
grounds,*^  it  is  never  once  forbidden  or  hinted  at  as  impure, 
and  is  in  many  places  positively  declared  lawful.** 

The  permission  to  eat  beef  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  cow 
seems  to  have  been  as  holy  in  those  days  as  she  is  now.    Saving 

*•  Ch.  ill.  189.            •*  Ch.  T.  89.  mits  no  sin,  even  if  he  every  day  tastes 

■  Ch.  xi.  182-187.      **  Ch.  v.  18,  19.  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  may  lawfully 

*•  Ch.  iv.  212.            **  Ch.  v.  22-30.  be  tasted,  since  both  animals  which  may 

•*  Ch.  V.  41,  42.          **  Ch.  t.  7.  be  eaten,  and  those  who  eat  them,  were 

«  Ch.  V.  43-56.  equally  created  by  Brahma."    (V.  30.) 
^  **  He  who  eats  according  to  law  com- 
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rh'f  life  of  a  cow  was  confiidered  to  aXrciDe'  for  Hat  cLiirder  of 
a  liraiiiiii ;  *^  kiiliii^  one  required  ti>  be  •ogofiSfii  hr  three 
ijjoutlus*  auHU-rities  and  senrile  attendazKie  <ai  £  iesd  rf  eatde.^ 

lUfiiuhfH  th(iis*i  rehtraintA  on  eating,  a  Braimzi  is  ^st^^eted  to  a 
iJjuJtitude  of  minute  regulations  relating  tc*  the  z^tss  ofdinarj 
<MrrupationH  of  life,  the  transgressing  of  anj  <»f  wLSeii  is  neTer- 
IheleHH  U}  \Hi  c^nBidered  as  a  sin. 

Mon;  than  lialf  of  one  book  of  the  code  is  rHed  wiih  roles 
ii)nnii  purification. 

'Vlnf  commoneMt  cause  of  impurity  is  the  death  of  a  relation: 
.'Liid  thiH,  if  Ijc  is  near,  lasts  for  ten  davs  with  a  Bnunin.  and  for 
a  moiitJj  witli  a  Sudra. 

All  infinity  of  contacts  and  other  circumstances  also  pollutes 
nnin,  and  Iw,  in  onJy  purified  by  bathing,  and  other  cei^monies, 
nnich  t^M)  t4*(liouH  U>  enumerate.^^  Some  exceptions  horn,  these 
v\iU»H  Hhow  a  ^«mm1  wmse  which  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  fh<*  fVani<»rH.  A  King  can  never  be  impure,  nor  those 
wImjui  Iio  winh^H  tx)  be  freed  fix)m  this  impediment  to  busi- 
ni*HH.  1'hf*  hand  of  an  artist  employed  in  his  trade  is  always 
|Miri« ;  and  ho  \h  ov<Ty  commodity  when  exposed  to  sale.  The 
rdiitionN  of  a  Holdicr  slain  in  battle  are  not  impnre;  and  a 
BoldicT  hiinw'lt*,  who  falls  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  performs 
Hit'  hi^hpHf  of  Hiicrificos,  and  is  instantly  freed  from  all  im- 
imiilioH.*"  or  III!  i)un»  things,  none  impart  that  quality  better 
I  till  II  |Mirifv  in  lUMiuiring  wealth,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  Ube- 
iiilHv.  II lid  d(*vof  ion.*^^ 

l*i*iiiiiMM*N,  iiH  (Muployt'd  by  the  Hindus,  hold  a  middle  place 
linhMMMi  \\\o  rituiil  iind  moral  branches  of  religion.  They  help 
lo  dninr  iVoui  »M'inM»M,  hut  tlioy  are  equally  employed  against 
lin»iudh»M  III"  r«»lij;itmH  r<>nu :  and  their  application  is  at  all  times 
MM  Hiit^pilur  mid  iirlMfnirv  us  io  pnn'ent  their  being  so  effectual 
Mn  ilin\  hlhiiild  ho  in  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

hi  inking  H|iii'itH  is  olasMtnl  in  the  first  degree  of  crime.  Per- 
liMiiilii^  hurrilict'H  \o  tlosti\\v  the  innocent  only  falls  under  the 
lliiid. 

I'lidtM'  tho  hiimo  )MMmno<'  with  some  real  offences  come  giving 
jMiti  Io  ii  Mnimiii  and  '*  snudling  things  not  fit  to  be  smelled."*^ 

Momo  |)ouiinooN  \\\»uKU  if  ^H^mpulsory,  Iv  pimishments  of  the 
mu..i  alio*  inua  oinoUu  Tlu\\  rti\^  sufKoiontly  absurd  when  left, 
»»:»  lIuM  iu%s  Io  iho  \\iU  of  tho  otVondors,  to  be  employed  in 
iuoniui^  ovol\\^u^i  tVxMu  !*^viot\  in  this  world  or  retribution  in 
\\s\^  uo\«.      |\u  iiu-o-^t  \>ith  tho  \\\to  of  a  father,  natural  or  spi- 

;;  *"!'   ^'   *»^*  *    ^^   v»    ^V  li:  »  rV  V.  57,  to  the  end. 

*'*   ^    ^"  ^'^  "^iv  V    w:  »^  Ch.xi.  56-68. 
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ritual,  or  with  a  sister,  connexion  with  a  child  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  with  a  woman  of  the  lowest  class,  the  penance  is 
death  by  burning  on  an  iron  bed,  or  embracing  a  red-hot  metal 
image.**  For  drinking  spirits  the  penance  is  death  by  drinking 
the  boiling-hot  urine  of  a  cow.** 

The  other  expiations  are  mostly  made  by  fines  and  austerities. 
The  fines  are  almost  always  in  cattle  to  be  given  to  Bramins, 
some  as  high  as  a  bull  and  1,000  cows. 

They,  also,  are  oddly  enough  proportioned  :  for  killing  a  snake 
a  Bramin  must  give  a  hoe ;  for  killing  a  eunuch,  a  load  of  rice- 
straw. 

Saying  "  hush"  or  "pish"  to  a  superior,  or  overpowering  a 
Bramin  in  argument,  involves  each  a  slight  penance.  Killing 
insects,  and  even  cutting  down  plants  and  grass  (if  not  for  a 
useful  purpose)  require  a  penance ;  since  plants  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  with  feeling.** 

One  passage  about  expiation  is  characteristic  in  many  ways. 
"  A  priest  who  should  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole  Rig  V^da 
would  be  absolved  fix)m  all  guilt,  even  if  he  had  slain  the  in- 
habitants of  the  three  worlds,  and  had  eaten  food  from  thefotUest 
hands:' ^ 

Some  of  the  penances,  as  well  as  some  of  the  punishments 
under  the  criminal  law,  relate  to  pollutions  which  imply  great 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  people,  or  great  impurity  in  the 
imag^ination  of  the  lawgiver ;  *^  but  they  probably  originate  in 
the  same  perverted  ingenuity  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
European  casuists. 

Others  are  of  a  more  pleasing  character,  and  tend  to  lessen 
our  impression  of  the  force  of  superstition  even  among  the  Bra- 
mins. A  man  who  spends  his  money  in  gifts,  even  for  his  spi- 
ritual benefit,  incurs  misery  hereafter  if  he  have  left  his  family 
in  want.*^  Every  man  who  has  performed  penance  is  legally 
restored  to  socie^ ;  but  all  should  avoid  the  commimion  of  those 
whose  offences  were  in  themselves  atrocious,  among  which  are 
reckoned  killing  a  suppliant  and  injuring  a  benefactor.*® 

The  effect  of  the  religion  of  Menu  on  morals  is,  indeed,  ge- 
nerally good.  The  essential  distinction  between  right  Moral  effect. 
and  wrong,  it  has  been  seen,  is  strongly  marked  at  the  outset, 
and  is  in  general  well  preserved.  The  well-known  passages 
relating  to  false  evidence,  one  or  two  where  the  property  of 
another  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice,*^  and 

•2  Ch.  xi.  104,  105,  171.        "  Ch.  xi.  92.  »*  Ch.  xi.  125,  to  the  end. 

»»  Ch.  xi.  262.  *•  Ch.  xi.  171-179,  &c.    »'  Ch.  ix.  9,  10. 

••  Ch.  xi.  190,  191.  ••  Ch.  xi.  11-19. 
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some  laxit J  in  the  means  by  which  a  King  maj  detect  and  seize 
offenders,^®  are  the  only  exceptions  I  recollect. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  injunctions  to  justice, 
truth,  and  virtue ;  and  many  are  the  evils,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  which  are  said  to  follow  fix)m  vicious  conduct 
The  upright  man  need  not  be  cast  down  though  oppressed  wiHi 
penury,  while  "  the  imjust  man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  he  whose 
wealth  proceeds  from  false  evidence."  ®* 

The  moral  duties  are  in  one  place  distinctly  declared  to  be 
superior  to  the  ceremonial  ones.^^  The  pimishments  of  a  fdtaie 
state  are  as  much  directed  against  the  offences  which  disturb 
society  as  against  sins  affecting  religion. 

One  maxim,  however,  on  this  subject,  is  of  a  less  laudable 
tendency;  for  it  declares  that  the  men  who  receive  from  the 
government  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  go  pure  to 
heaven,  and  become  as  clean  as  those  who  have  done  well.*^ 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  morality  thus  en- 
joined by  the  law  was  not,  as  now,  sapped  by  the  example  of 
fabled  gods,  or  by  the  debauchery  permitted  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  certain  sects. 

From  many  passages  cited  indifferent  places,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  code  is  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  generous  TnaTima 
or  in  elevated  sentiments  ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  Bra- 
min  morality  is  rather  towards  innocence  than  active  virtue,  and 
its  main  objects  are  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  pain  or 
evil  to  any  sentient  being. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

MANNEES   AND   STATE   OP   CIVILIZATION. 

In  inquiring  into  the  maimers  of  a  nation,  our  attention  is  first 

state  of      attracted  to  the  condition  of  the  women.    This  may  be 

Women,     gathered  from  the  laws  relating  to  marriage,  as  well  as 

from  incidental  regulations  or  observations  which  undesignedly 

exhibit  the  views  under  which  the  sex  was  regarded. 

The  laws  relating  to  marriage,  as  has  been  seen,  though  in 
some  parts  they  bear  strong  traces  of  a  rude  age,  are  not  on  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  weaker  party.  The  state  of  women 
in  other  respects  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  those  laws. 

••  Ch.  ix.  256-269.  •>  Ch.  iv.  170-179.  «  Ch.  iv.  204. 

•»  Ch.  viii.  318. 
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A  wife  is  to  be  entirely  obedient  and  devoted  to  her  husband, 
who  is  to  keep  her  under  legal  restrictions,  but  to  leave  her  at 
her  own  disposal  in  innocent  and  lawful  recreations.*  When 
she  has  no  husband,  she  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  similar  de- 
pendence on  her  male  relations ;'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
husband  and  all  the  male  relations  are  strictly  enjoined  to 
honour  the  women :  "  where  women  are  dishonoured,  all  reli- 
gious acts  become  finitless ;" — "  where  female  relations  are  made 
miserable,  the  family  very  soon  wholly  perishes ;"  but  "  where  a 
husband  is  contented  with  his  wife,  and  she  with  her  husband, 
in  that  house  will  fortune  assuredly  be  permanent."  The  hus- 
band's indulgence  to  his  wife  is  even  regulated  on  points  which 
seem  singular  in  a  code  of  laws ;  among  these  it  is  enjoined  that 
she  be  "  constantly  supplied  with  ornaments,  apparel,  and  food, 
at  festivals  and  jubilees."  * 

Widows  are  also  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  law. 
Their  male  relations  are  positively  forbidden  to  interfere  with 
their  property.  (III.  52.)  The  king  is  declared  the  guardian 
of  widows  and  single  women,  and  is  directed  to  punish  relations 
who  encroach  on  their  fortunes,  as  thieves.  (VIII.  28,  29.) 

There  is  little  about  domestic  manners  except  as  relates  to 
the  Bramins,  and  they,  as  usual,  are  placed  under  austere  and 
yet  puerile  restrictions.  A  man  of  that  class  must  not  eat  with 
his  wife,  nor  look  at  her  eating,  or  yawning,  or  sitting  care- 
lessly, or  when  setting  off  her  eyes  with  black  powder,  or  on 
many  other  occasions.* 

In  all  classes  women  are  to  be  "  employed  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  wealth ;  in  purification  and  female  duty ;  in 
the  preparation  of  daily  food,  and  the  superintendence  of  house- 
hold utensils." 

"  By  confinement  at  home,  even  under  affectionate  and  ob- 
servant guardians,  they  are  not  secure ;  but  those  women  are 
truly  secure  who  are  guarded  by  their  own  inclinations."  * 

There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  Satis ;  indeed,  as  the  widows 
of  Bramins  are  enjoined  to*  lead  a  virtuous,  austere,  and  holy 
life,*  it  is  plain  that  their  burning  with  their  husbands  was 
never  thought  of. 

The  only  suicides  authorized  in  the  code  are  for  a  Bramiii 
hermit  suffering  under  an  incurable  disease,  who  is  permitted 
to  proceed  towards  a  certain  point  of  the  heavens  with  no  sus- 
tenance but  water,  until  he  dies  of  exhaustion  ;^  and  for  a  King, 

»  Ch.  ix.  2,  &c.  «  Ch.  V.  147,  &c.  «  Ch.  iii.  55-61. 

*  Ch.  iv.  43,  &c  »  Ch.  ix.  11,  12.  •  Ch.  v.  166-158. 

'  Ch.  ri.  31. 
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who,  when  he  finds  his  end  draw  near,  is  to  bestow  such  wealth 
as  he  may  have  gained  by  legal  fines  on  the  Bramins,  commit 
his  kingdom  to  his  son,  and  seek  death  in  battle,  or,  if  there  be 
no  war,  by  abstaining  from  food.® 

Few  more  particulars  can  be  gleaned  regarding  manners. 
Manners.  The  strict  celibacy  imposed  on  the  Bramin  youths 
seems  to  have  excited  a  just  distrust  of  their  continence:  a 
student  who  is  enjoined  to  perform  personal  services,  and  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  his  spiritual  father's  other  near  relations,  is 
directed  to  omit  those  duties  in  the  case  of  his  young  wife ;  he 
is  desired  to  be  always  on  his  guard  when  in  company  with 
women,  and  to  beware  how  he  trusts  himself  in  a  sequestered 
place  even  with  those  who  should  be  the  most  sacred  in  his 
eyes.^ 

Some  notion  of  the  pleasures  most  indulged  in  may  be  formed 
from  those  against  which  a  King  is  cautioned.  (VII.  47.) 
Among  them  are  hunting,  gaming,  sleeping  by  day,  excess 
with  women,  intoxication,  singing,  instrumental  music,  dancing, 
and  useless  travel.  Some  little  light  is  also  thrown  on  manners, 
by  the  much-frequented  places  where  thieves,  quacks,  fortime- 
tellers,  and  other  impostors  are  said  to  haunt.  They  include 
cisterns  of  water,  bakehouses,  the  lodgings  of  harlots,  taverns, 
and  victualling  shops,  squares  where  four  ways  meet,  large  well- 
known  trees,  assemblies,  and  public  spectacles. 

Miuute  rules  are  given  for  the  forms  of  salutation  and  civility 
to  persons  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  relations. 

Great  respect  is  inculcated  for  parents  *°  and  for  age ;  for 
learning  and  moral  conduct,  as  well  as  for  wealth  and  rank. 
"  Way  must  be  made  for  a  man  in  a  wheeled  carriage,  or  above 
ninety  years  old,  or  afflicted  with  disease,  or  carrying  a  burden, 

■  Ch.  ix.  323.     It  is  singular  that  the  hare  good  hiishands,   who  are   mothers, 

practice  of  self-immolation  by  fire,  which  enter  with  unguents  and  clarified  butter; 

is  stated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  ( 7Va/wac^iow«  without  tears,  without  sorrow,  let  them 

of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soeieti/,  vol.  i.  p.  458)  first  go  up  into  the  dwelling."    It  is  these 

to  have  been  authorized  bv  the  V^as,  IfLst  words, ''drohantu  yonim  rt^f,"  which 

and  is  related  by  the  ancients  to  have  have  been  altered  into  the  fatal  variant 

been   practised  by  Calanus,  is   nowhere  "  drohantu  yonim  agneh"  "  let  them  go  up 

mentioned  in  the  code. — [Mr.  Colebrooke,  into  the  place  of  fire;"  but  there  is  no 

in  As.  Res.,  vol.  iv.  p.  213,  quoted  from  authority  whatever  for  this  reading.    The 

modem    Hindu   works    the    verse    of   a  verse,  in  fact,  is  not  atldressed  to  widows 

Vedic  hymn  which  has  been  supposed  to  at  alL     A  succeeding  verse  in  the  same 

authorize  Sati;  it  is  found  in  the  second  hymn,  which  was  atldressed  to  the  widow 

hymn  of  the  second  Anuvaka  of  the  tenth  at  the  funeral,  expressly  bids  her  **  to  rise 

Mandala  of  the  Rig  Veda.     But  the  care-  up  and  come  to  the  world  of  living  beings,'* 

ful  c<liting  of  the  text  by  European  scho-  and  the  ceremonial  Sutras  direct  that  she 

larahip  has   disclosed   the   fact    that    no  is  then  to  be  taken  home.    See  Prof.  Wil- 

such  authority  exists  in  the  original  text  son,  R.  As.  Soc.  Journ.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  203. — 

The   Sanskrit  runs   simply  thus :  "  May  Ed.] 
these  women  who  are  not  widows,  who         •  Ch.  ii.  211-215.      '•  Ch.  ii.  225-237. 
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for  a  woman,  for  a  priest  (in  certain  cases),  for  a  prince,  and  for 
a  bridegroom."  ** 

I  scarcely  know  where  to  place,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  it  in  the  code,  the  respect  enjoined  to 
tmrnemorioZ  custom.  It  is  declared  to  be  "  transcendent  law," 
and  "  the  root  of  aU  piety."  ^*  It  is,  indeed,  to  this  day  the  vital 
spirit  of  the  Hindu  system,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
permanence  of  these  institutions.  Learning  is  greatly  honoured 
throughout  the  code,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  recommended 
to  all  classes.  It  is  true  the  Vedas,  and  the  commentaries  on 
them,  with  a  few  other  books,  are  the  only  ones  to  which  the 
student  is  directed ;  but  he  is  to  learn  theology,  logic,  ethics, 
and  physical  science  fix)m  those  works  ;*^  and  we  know  that 
those  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  tracts  appended  to  each 
VAia ;  each  is  also  accompanied  by  a  treatise  entirely  relating 
to  astronomy ;  and,  fix)m  the  early  excellence  of  the  Bramins 
in  all  these  branches  of  learning,  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
made  considerable  progress  even  when  this  code  was  formed. 

The  arts  of  life,  though  still  in  a  simple  state,  w'ere  far  from 
being  in  a  rude  one.  Gold  and  gems,  silks  and  oma-  Arts  of  ufc 
ments,  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  all  families.^*  Elephants, 
horses,  and  chariots  are  familiar  as  conveyances  for  men,  as  are 
cattle,  camels,  and  waggons  for  goods.  (Jardens,  bowers,  and 
terraces  are  mentioned ;  and  the  practice,  still  subsisting,  of  the 
construction  of  ponds  and  orchards  by  wealthy  men  for  the 
public  benefit,  is  here,  perhaps,  first  enjoined.^*  Cities  are 
seldom  alluded  to,  nor  are  there  any  regulations  or  any  officers 
beyond  the  wants  of  an  agricultural  township.  The  only  great 
cities  were,  probably,  the  capitals. 

The  professions  mentioned  show  all  that  is  necessary  to  civi- 
lized life,  but  not  all  required  for  high  refinement.  Though 
gems  and  golden  ornaments  were  common,  embroiderers  and 
similar  workmen,  who  put  those  materials  to  the  most  delicate 
uses,  are  not  alluded  to ;  and  painting  and  writing  could 
scarcely  have  attained  the  cultivation  which  they  reached  in 
aftertimes,  when  they  were  left  among  the  trades  open  to  a 
Sddra  in  times  of  distress. 

Money  is  often  mentioned,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  its 
value  was  ascertained  by  weight  or  fixed  by  coining.  The  usual 
payments  are  in  panasj  the  name  now  applied   to   a  certain 


"  Ch-  ii.  130-138.      "  Ch.  i.  108-110.  •*  Ch.  v.  111.  112,  and  vii.  130. 

"    Ch.  xii.  98,  105,  106.  '*  Ch.  iv.  226. 
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number  of  the  shells  called  couris,  which  are  used  as  change  for 
the  lowest  copper  coins  J  ^ 

The  number  of  kinds  of  grain,  spices,  perfumes,  and  other 
productions,  are  proofs  of  a  highly  cultivated  country  ;  and  the 
code  in  general  presents  the  picture  of  a  peaceful  and  flourishing 
community.  Some  of  the  features  which  seem  to  indicate  mis- 
government  are  undiminished  at  the  present  day,  but  affect  the 
society  in  a  far  less  degree  than  would  seem  possible  to  a  distant 
observer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  allusions  to  times 
of  distress  give  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  the  femines,  which 
even  now  are  sometimes  the  scourge  of  India,  were  more  fre- 
quent in  ancient  times. 

There  is  no  trace  of  nomadic  tribes,  such  as  still  subsist  in 
most  Asiatic  countries. 

Of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  are  the  one  whom  the 
(ienerai  Hiudus  sccm  most  to  have  resembled ;  but  our  know- 
reinarkR.  ledgc  of  that  pcoplc  is  too  limited  to  reflect  Ught  on 
any  other  with  which  they  might  be  compared.*^ 

It  might  be  easier  to  compare  them  with  the  Greeks,  as 
painted  by  Homer,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  com- 
pilation of  the  code ;  and  however  inferior  in  spirit  and  energy, 
as  well  as  in  elegance,  to  that  heroic  race,  yet,  on  contrasting 
their  law  and  forms  of  administration,  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
life,  and  the  general  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
the  eastern  nation  seems  clearly  to  have  been  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  society.  Their  internal  institutions  were  less 
rude ;  their  conduct  to  their  enemies  more  humane ;  their 
general  learning  was  much  more  considerable ;  and,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  they  were  alreadj 
in  possession  of  a  light  which  was  but  faintly  perceived  even  by 
the  loftiest  intellects  in  the  best  days  of  Athens.  Yet  the  Greeto 
were  polished  by  free  communication  with  many  nations,  and 
have  recorded  the  improvements  which  they  early  derived  from 
each ;  while  the  Hindu  civilization  grew  up  alone,  and  thus 
acquired  an  original  and  peculiar  character,  that  continues  to 
spread  an  interest  over  the  higher  stages  of  refinement  to  which 
its  unaided  efforts  afterwards  enabled  it  to  attain.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  this  early  and  independent  civi- 
lization was  not  a  misfortune  to  the  Hindus  ;  for,  seeing  them- 
selves superior  to  all  the  tribes  of  whom  they  had  knowledge, 

"  [Prof.  Wilson,  Ariana  Ant.,  p.  403,  are  set  forth  by  Hecren. — Histarieal  Re- 

scorns  to  think  that  the  pana  may  have  searches  (Asiatic  Nations),  vol.  iii.  p.  411, 

Wen  a  copper  coin. — Ed.]  to  the  end. 

"  The  particular  points  of  resemblance 
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they  learned  to  despise  the  institutions  of  foreigners,  and  to 
revere  their  own,  until  they  became  incapable  of  receiving 
improvement  from  without,  and  averse  to  novelties  even 
amongst  themselves. 

On  looking  back  to  the  information  collected  from  the  code, 
we  observe  the  three  twice-born  classes  forming  the  origin  of  the 
whole  community  embraced  by  the  law,  and  the  Sudras  ]o^^i!^tf 
in  a  servile  and  degraded  condition.  Yet  it  appears  thtirsocioty. 
that  there  are  cities  governed  by  Sudra  Kings,  in  which 
Bramins  are  advised  not  to  reside,^^  and  that  there  are  "  whole 
territories  inhabited  by  Sudras,  overwhelmed  with  atheists,  and 
deprived  of  Bramins."  *^ 

The  three  twice-born  classes  are  directed  invariably  to  dwell 
in  the  country  between  the  Himavat  ^®  and  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains,-* from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ocean. 

But,  though  the  three  chief  classes  are  confined  to  this  tract, 
a.  Siidra  distressed  for  subsistence  may  sojourn  wherever  he 
chooses.^^ 

It  seems  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  all  this,  tliat  the 
twice-born  men  were  a  conquering  people ;  that  the  servile  class 
were  the  subdued  aborigines  ;  and  that  the  independent  Sudra 
fcowns  were  in  such  of  the  small  territories,  into  which  Hindo- 
stan  was  divided,  as  still  retained  their  independence,  while 
the  whole  of  the  tract  beyond  the  Vindhya  mountains  remained 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  invaders,  and  unpenetrated  by  their 
religion. 

A  doubt,  however,  soon  suggests  itself,  whether  the  con- 
^[uerors  were  a  foreign  people,  or  a  local  tribe,  like  the  Dorians 
in  Greece ;  or  whether,  indeed,  they  were  not  merely  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  native  states  (a  religious  sect,  for  instance) 
i?hich  had  outstripped  their  fellow-citizens  in  knowledge,  and 
ippropriated  all  the  advantages  of  the  society  to  themselves. 

The  different  appearance  of  the  higher  classes  from  the 
Sudras,  which  is  so  observable  to  this  day,  might  incline  us  to 
think  them  foreigners ;  but,  without  entirely  denying  this  argu- 
ment (as  &T,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  Bramins  and  Cshatriyas), 
we  most  advert  to  some  considerations  which  greatly  weaken  its 
force. 

The  class  most  unlike  the  Bramins  are  the  Chandalas,  who 
ire,  nevertheless,  originally  the  offspring  of  a  Bramin  mother ; 

*•  Ch  iv.  61.                 ••  Ch.  viii.  22.  Himalaya  does  on  the  north.     The  legis- 

**  Himalaya.  lator  must  have  had  an  indistinct  idea  of 

^  Still  so  called,  and  forming  the  bound-  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range. 

krieeof  Hindoiftan  proper,  on  the  south,  as  "  Chap.  ii.  21-24. 
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and  who  might  have  been  expected  to  have  preserved  their 
resemblance  to  their  parent  stock,  as,  from  the  very  lowness  of 
their  cast,  they  are  prevented  mixing  with  any  race  but  their 
own.  Difference  of  habits  and  employments  is,  of  itself,  sufB- 
cient  to  create  as  great  a  dissimilarity  as  exists  between  the 
Bramin  and  the  Sudra ;  and  the  hereditary  separation  of  pro- 
fessions in  India  would  contribute  to  keep  up  and  to  increase 
such  a  distinction.** 

It  is  opposed  to  their  foreign  origin,  that  neither  in  the  code, 
nor,  I  believe,  in  the  V6das,  nor  in  any  book  that  is  certainly 
older  than  the  code,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  prior  residence, 
or  to  a  knowledge  of  more  than  the  name  of  any  country  out 
of  India.  Even  mythology  goes  no  fisuiher  than  the  Himalaya 
chain,  in  which  is  fixed  the  habitation  of  the  gods. 

The  common  origin  of  the  Sanscrit  language  with  those 
of  the  west  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  connexion 
between  the  nations  by  whom  they  are  used ;  but  it  proves 
nothing  regarding  the  place  where  such  a  connexion  subsisted, 
nor  about  the  time,  which  might  have  been  in  so  early  a  stage 
of  their  society  as  to  prevent  its  throwing  any  light  on  the 
history  of  the  individual  nations.  To  say  that  it  spread  from  a 
central  point  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  even  contrary  to 
analogy ;  for  emigration  and  civilization  have  not  spread  in  a 
circle,  but  from  east  to  west.  Where,  also,  could  the  central 
point  be,  fix)m  which  a  language  could  spread  over  India, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  yet  leave  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  Arabia 
untouched  ? 

The  question,  therefore,  is  still  open.**  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  thinking  that  the  Hindus  ever  inhabited  any  coun- 
try but  their  present  one ;  and  as  little  for  denying  that  they 
may  have  done  so  before  the  earliest  trace  of  their  records  or 
traditions. 

Assuming  them  to  be  a  conquering  tribe,  whether  foreign  or 
native,  the  institution  of  cast,  and  other  ffindu  peculiarities, 
may  have  arisen  from  their  situation,  without  premeditation  or 
design.  On  taking  possession  of  a  new  settlement,  the  richer 
or  more  warlike  members  of  the  community  would  continue  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  while  the  less 
eminent  would  betake  themselves  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  com- 


**  Observe  the  difference  which  even  a  least  active  and  healthy  classes  in  a  manu* 

few  years  can  produce  between  two  indi-  factoring  town. 

viduals,  who  were  alike  when  they  began  **  [On  this  subject,  see  Additional  Ap- 

life ;  between  a  soldier  of  a  well-disciplined  pendix. — Ed.  ] 
regiment,  for  instance,  and  a  man  of  the 
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lerce.  As  in  all  rade  tribes  in  the  old  or  new  world,  there 
ould  be  priests  and  soothsayers,  who  would  pretend  to  a 
aowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
leans  of  propitiating  him ;  but  these  would  at  first  be  indi- 
duals  possessed  of  more  sagacity  than  their  neighbours ;  and 
lOugh  thej  might  transmit  their  art  to  their  sons,  it  would  be 
>me  time  before  their  number  and  power  had  so  far  increased 
}  to  enable  them  to  confine  the  sacred  character  to  particular 
jnilies.  The  pride  of  the  military  order  would  prevent  their 
^grading  their  blood  by  marriages  with  the  industrious  classes, 
-a  feeling  which  long  operated  in  many  European  nations  as 
Fectually  as  the  rules  of  cast.  The  priests  would  not  be  left 
^hind  in  this  assimiption  of  superiority,  and  would  be  borne 
it  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  a  race  conse- 
■ated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity.  The  conquered  people,  as  in 
1  similar  cases,  would  remain  a  class  apart,  at  first  cultivating 
le  land  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors,  but  afterwards  converted 
f  the  interest  or  convenience  of  their  masters  into  free  tenants. 

0  fer,  except  for  the  separation  of  the  priesthood,  the  progress 
r  society  would  have  been  the  same  with  the  early  stages  of 
lost  nations  in  ancient  times  or  in  the  middle  ages.  The  first 
aiking  difference  appears  in  the  permanence  of  the  Hindu  in- 
itutions,  which  were  fixed  at  a  certain  point,  and  admitted  of 
J  subsequent  alteration  or  improvement.  The  origin  of  this 
ability  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  union  and  consequent  power 
r  the  priesthood,  when  once  formed  into  a  separate  class,  and 

1  their  close  alliance  with  the  secular  ruler.  The  Prince's  laws 
ime  forth  with  the  sanction  of  the  Divinity,  and  perhaps  as 
»velations  from  heaven :  they,  therefore,  admitted  of  no  dis- 
ite ;  and,  as  they  embraced  religious  as  well  as  moral  and 
vil  duties,  they  took  a  complete  control  over  the  conduct  and 
»nsciences  of  those  subject  to  them,  and  cast  the  whole  into 
mould  from  which  it  could  never  after  vary.  To  effect  their 
irpose,  the  priests  would  invent  the  genealogy  of  casts  and 
her  fibibles  calculated  to  support  the  existing  institutions,  or 
►  introduce  such  alterations  as  they  thought  desirable ;  and, 
hile  they  raised  the  power  of  the  chief  to  the  highest  pitch, 
\ej  would  secure  as  much  influence  to  their  own  order  as 
luld  be  got  without  creating  jealousy  or  destroying  the  as- 
jndency  which  they  derived  fix)m  the  public  opinion  of  their 
isterity  and  virtue.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  powerful 
»mbination,  and  the  particular  means  by  which  it  was  brought 
K)nt,  are  beyond  our  powers  of  conjecture ;  but,  if  we  suppose 
lat  Hie  Catholic  Church  had  been  without  a  separate  head  at 
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the  time  of  its  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  and  that  the  clergy, 
retaining  their  other  restrictions,  had  been  allowed  to  many 
and  bring  up  their  progeny  in  their  own  profession,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  a  course  which  would  lead  to  the  result 
which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  Hindus. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  the  existing  usages  and  the 
occasional  regulations  of  the  Prince  came  to  be  embodied  in  a 
code ;  and  afterwards  alterations  would  be  silently  made  to  suit 
the  changes  in  the  progress  of  society  or  in  the  policy  of  the 
inilers :  even  new  codes  incorporating  the  old  ones  might  long 
be  framed  without  occasioning  doubts  of  the  Divine  authority 
for  the  whole ;  but  at  length  the  text  of  the  code  would  be- 
come fixed,  and  all  subsequent  innovations  would  be  effected 
by  glosses  on  the  original,  or  by  new  laws  promulgated  by  the 
royal  authority. 

To  all  appearance  the  present  code  was  not  compiled  until 
long  after  the  community  had  passed  the  earliest  stages  of  civi- 
lization. 

In  making  a  general  review  of  the  code,  we  are  struck  with 
PecuiiAritiea  two  peculiarities  in  its  relation  to  the  Bramins,  by  whom 
theBramins.  it  sccms  to  havc  becu  planned.  The  first  is  the  little 
importance  attached  by  them  to  the  direction  of  public  worship 
and  religious  ceremonies  of  aU  sorts.  Considering  the  reverence 
derived  by  the  ministers  of  religion  from  their  apparent  media- 
tion between  the  laity  and  the  Divinity,  and  also  the  power 
that  might  be  obtained  by  means  of  oracles,  and  other  modes  of 
deception,  it  might  rather  have  been  expected  that  such  means 
of  influence  should  be  neglected  by  the  priesthood,  in  the  se- 
curity arising  from  long  possession  of  temporal  authority,  than 
renounced  in  an  early  code,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  con- 
firm and  increase  the  power  of  the  Bramins. 

The  effects  of  this  neglect  are  also  deserving  of  observation. 
It  was  natural  that  the  degradation  of  public  worship  should 
introduce  the  indifference  now  so  observable  in  the  performance 
of  it ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  regular  practice  of  it  by  all 
classes  should  still  be  kept  up  at  all ;  and  that  on  some  occa- 
sions, as  pilgrimages,  festivals,  &c.,  it  should  be  able  to  kindle 
enthusiasm. 

The  second  peculiarity  is  the  regulation  of  all  the  actions  of 
life,  in  a  manner  as  strict  and  minute  as  could  be  enforced  in  a 
single  convent,  maintained  over  so  numerous. a  body  of  men  as 
the  Bramins,  scattered  through  an  extensive  region,  living  with 
their  families  like  other  citizens,  and  subject  to  no  common 
chief  or  council,  and  to  no  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  or 
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subordination.  Various  causes  contributed  to  support  this 
discipline,  which,  at  first,  seems  to  have  been  left  to  chance, — 
the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Divine  law,  which  must  in 
time  have  been  felt  even  by  the  class  whose  progenitors  in- 
vented it ;  their  strict  system  of  early  education  ;  the  penances 
enjoined  by  religion,  perhaps  enforced  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
authority ;  the  force  of  habit  and  public  opinion  after  the 
Tuiea  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  antiquity;  but,  above  all, 
the  vigilance  of  the  class  itself,  excited  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  of  discipline  for  the  preservation  of  their  power,  and 
by  that  intense  feeling  of  the  common  interest  of  the  class, 
which  never,  peiliaps,  was  so  deeply  seated  as  in  the  heart 
of  a  Bramin. 

In  spite  of  these  forces,  however,  the  Bramin  discipline  has 
gradually  declined.  Their  rules  have  been  neglected  in  cases 
where  the  temptation  was  strong,  or  the  risk  of  loss  of  influence 
not  apparent,  until  the  diminished  sanctity  of  their  character 
has  weakened  their  power,  and  has  thrown  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  into  the  hajids  of  men  of  other  classes,  who  form  the 
great  body  of  the  monastic  orders. 
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BOOK   II. 

CHANGES   BINGE    MENU,   AND   STATE   OF   THE   HINDUS 
IN   LATES   TIMES. 

Though  the  Hindus  have  preserved  their  customs  more  entire 
than  any  other  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  for  a 
period  exceeding  that  recorded  of  any  other  nation,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  changes  have  not  taken  place  in  iiie  lapse  of 
twenty-five  centuries. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  those  changes ;  and,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  distinguish  such  of  them  as  may 
be  of  Mahometaii  origin,  I  shaU  endeavour  to  confine  my  account 
to  those  features,  whether  in  religion,  government,  or  manners, 
which  stm  characterize  the  Hindus. 

I  shall  preserve  the  same  order  as  in  the  code,  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  present  state  of  the  classes. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CHANGES   IN   CAST. 


It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  division  and  employment  of  the  classes  that 
Changes  in  the  gToatcst  alterations  have  been  made  since  Menu, 
great  classes.  Thosc  of  Cshatiiya  and  Veisya,  perhaps  even  of  Sudra, 
are  alleged  by  the  Bramins  to  be  extinct ;  a  decision  which  is  by 
no  means  acquiesced  in  by  those  immediately  concerned.  The 
Bajputs  still  loudly  assert  the  purity  of  their  descent  from  the 
Cshatriyas,  and  some  of  the  industrious  classes  claim  the  same 
relation  to  the  Veisyas.  The  Bramins,  however,  have  been 
almost  universally  successful,  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  other 
classes  from  access  to  the  VMas,  and  to  confine  all  learning, 
human  and  divine,  to  their  own  body. 

The  Bramins  themselves,  although  they  have  preserved  their 
own  lineage  imdisputed,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  departed  from 
the  rules  and  practice  of  their  predecessors.  In  some  particu- 
lars they  are  more  strict  than  formerly,  being  denied  the  use 
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of  animal  food,'  and  restrained  from  intermarriages  with  the 
inferior  classes;  but  in  most  respects  their  practice  is  greatly 
relaxed.  The  whole  of  the  fourfold  division  of  their  life,  with 
all  the  restraints  imposed  on  students,  hermits,  and  abstracted 
devotees,  is  now  laid  aside  as  regards  the  community ;  though  in- 
dividuals, at  their  choice,  may  still  adopt  some  one  of  the  modes 
of  life  which  formerly  were  to  be  gone  through  in  turn  by  all. 

Bramins  now  enter  into  service,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all 
trades  and  professions.  The  number  of  them  supported  by 
charity,  according  to  the  original  system,  is  quite  insignificant 
in  proportion  to  the  whole.  It  is  common  to  see  them  as  hus- 
bandmen, and,  still  more,  as  soldiers ;  and  even  of  those  trades 
which  are  expressly  forbidden  to  them  under  severe  penalties, 
they  only  scruple  to  exercise  the  most  degraded,  and  in  some 
places  not  even  those.*  In  the  south  of  India,  however,  their 
peculiar  secidar  occupations  are  those  connected  with  writing 
and  public  business.  From  the  minister  of  state  down  to  the 
village  accountant,  the  greater  number  of  situations  of  this  sort 
are  in  their  hands,  as  is  all  interpretation  of  the  Hindu  law,  a 
large  share  of  the  ministry  of  religion,  and  many  employments 
(such  as  &rmers  of  the  revenue,  &c.)  where  a  knowledge  of  wri- 
ting and  of  business  is  required. 

In  the  parts  of  Hiudostan  where  the  Mogul  system  was  fully 
introduced,  the  use  of  the  Persian  language  has  thrown  public 
business  into  the  hands  of  Mussulmans  and  Cayets.*  Even  in 
the  Nizam's  territories  in  the  Deckan  the  same  cause  has  in 
some  degree  diminished  the  employment  of  the  Bramins ;  but 
still  they  must  be  admitted  to  have  everywhere  a  more  avowed 
share  in  the  government  than  in  the  time  of  Menu's  code,  when 
one  Bramin  counsellor,  together  with  the  judges,  made  the 
whole  of  their  portion  in  the  direct  enjoyment  of  power. 

It  might  be  expected  that  this  worldly  turn  of  their  pursuits 
would  deprive  the  Bramins  of  some  part  of  their  religious  influ- 
ence ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  stated  by  a  very  high  authority,* 
that  (in  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  at  least)  they  are  null  as 
a  hierarchy,  and  as  a  literary  body  few  and  little  countenanced. 
Even  in  the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  families  and  of  indi- 
viduals they  have  there  been  supplanted  by  Gosayens  and  other 
monastic  orders.^ 

'  Some  casts  of  Bramins  in  Hindostan  •  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

«at  onlain  descriptions  of  flesh  that  has  '  A  cast  of  SMras;  see  p.  61. 

l*en  offered  in  sacrifice.    In  such  circum-  *  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches^ 

stances  flesh  is  everywhere  lawful  food;  vol.  xvii.  pp.  310,  311. 

but  in  the  Deckan  this  sort  of  sacrifice  is  *  Ibid.  vol.  xvii.  p.  311. 
m  rmre  that  probably  few  Bramins  ever 

*  lit 
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Yet  even  in  Bengal  they  appear  still  to  be  the  objects  of 
veneration  and  of  profuse  liberality  to  the  laity.®  The  ministry 
of  most  temples,  and  the  conduct  of  religions  ceremonies,  must 
still  remain  with  them ;  and  in  some  parts  of  India  no  diminu- 
tion whatever  can  be  perceived  in  their  spiritual  authority. 
Such  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  Maratta  country,  and  would 
appear  to  be  so  likewise  in  the  west  of  Hindostan.^  The  tem- 
poral influence  derived  from  their  numbers,  affluence,  and  rank 
subsists  in  aU  parts ;  but,  even  where  the  Bramins  have  retained 
their  religious  authority,  they  have  lost  much  of  their  popularity. 
This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case  among  the  Rajpiits,*  and 
is  still  more  so  among  the  Marattas,  who  have  not  forgiven  their 
being  supplanted  in  the  government  of  their  country  by  a  class 
whom  they  regard  as  their  inferiors  in  the  military  qualities, 
which  alone,  in  their  estimation,  entitle  men  to  command. 

The  two  lowest  classes  that  existed  in  Menu's  time  are  now 
replaced  by  a  great  number  of  casts  of  mixed,  and  some-  Mixed 
times  obscure,  descent,  who,  nevertheless,  maintain  their  *^^*^** 
divisions  with  greater  strictness  than  the  ancient  classes  were  ac- 
customed to  do,  neither  eating  together,  nor  intermarrying,  nor 
partaking  in  common  rites.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Puna,  where 
they  are  probably  not  particularly  numerous,  there  are  about 
150  different  casts.^  These  casts,  in  many  cases,  coincide  with 
trades ;  the  goldsmiths  forming  one  cast,  the  carpenters  another, 
&c.  This  is  conformable  to  Menu,  who  assigns  to  each  of  the 
mixed  classes  an  hereditary  occupation. 

The  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  cast  is  still  strict,  but  capri- 
cious. If  a  person  of  low  cast  were  to  step  on  the  space  of 
ground  cleared  out  by  one  of  the  higher  classes  for  cooking,  the 
owner  would  immediately  throw  away  his  untasted  meal,  even 
if  he  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  another. 

The  loss  of  cast  is  faintly  described  by  saying  that  it  is  civil 
death.  A  man  not  only  cannot  inherit,  nor  contract,  nor  give 
evidence,  but  he  is  excluded  from  all  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  He  must  not  be 
admitted  into  his  father's  house ;  his  nearest  relations  must  not 
commmiicate  with  him  ;  and  he  is  deprived  of  all  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  in  this  life,  and  all  hope  of  happiness  in  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Unless,  however,  cast  be  lost  for  an  enor- 
mous offence,  or  for  long-continued  breach  of  rules,  it  can  always 
be  regained  by  expiation ;  and  the  means  of  recovering  it  must  be 


"  Ward's  Hindoos,  toI.  i.  pp.  68-71.  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

'  Tod's  BdjasthAn,  vol.  i.  pp.  511,  512.  •  Steele,  Summary  of  the  Ijav)s  an 

•  Ibid. ;  and  see  also  Malcolm's  Central     toms  of  Hindoo  Casts ^  preface,  p.  xi, 
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very  easy,  for  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  it  are  nowscarcely  observable. 
It  occurs,  no  doubt,  and  prosecutions  are  not  unfrequent  in  our 
courts  for  unjust  exclusion  fix)ni  cast ;  but  in  a  long  residence  in 
India  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  vnth  or  heard  of  an 
individual  placed  in  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described. 

The  greatest  change  of  aU  is,  that  there  no  longer  exists  a 
servile  class.  There  are  still  prsedial  slaves  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  in  some  of  the  mountain  and  forest  districts  elsewhere.  These 
may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sudras,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  all  classes  are  free.  Domestic  slaves  form 
no  exception,  being  individuals  of  any  class  reduced  by  particu- 
lar circumstances  to  bondage. 

Though  scrupulous  genealogists  dispute  the  existence  of  pure 
Sudras  at  the  present  day,  yet  many  descriptions  of  people  are 
admitted  to  be  such,  even  by  the  Bramins.  The  whole  of  the 
Marattas,  for  instance,  belong  to  that  class.  The  proper  occu- 
pation of  a  Sudra  is  now  thought  to  be  agriculture ;  but  he  is 
not  confined  to  that  employment,  for  many  are  soldiers  ;  and  the 
Cayets,  who  have  been  mentioned  as  rivalling  the  Bramins  in 
business  and  everything  connected  with  the  pen,  are  (in  Bengal, 
at  least)  ***  pure  Sudras,  to  whom  their  profession  has  descended 
firom  ancient  times.*  ^ 

The  institution  of  casts,  though  it  exercises  a  most  pernicious 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  nation,  has  by  no  means  so 
great  an  effect  in  obstructing  the  enterprise  of  individuals  as 
European  writers  are  apt  to  suppose.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  world  where  changes  of  condition  are  so  sudden 
and  so  striking  as  in  India.  The  last  P^shwa  had,  at  different 
times,  two  prime  ministers ;  one  of  them  had  been  either  an 
officiating  priest  or  a  singer  in  a  temple  (both  degrading  employ- 
ments), and  the  other  was  a  Sudra,  and  originally  a  running 
footman.  The  Raja  of  Jeipur's  prime  minister  was  a  barber. 
The  founder  of  the  reigning  family  of  Holcar  was  a  goatherd ; 
and  that  of  Sindia  a  menial  servant ;  and  both  were  Sudras. 
The  great  family  of  Bastia,  in  the  Maratta  country,  first  followed 
the  natural  occupations  of  Bramins,  then  became  great  bankers, 
and,  at  length,  military  commanders.  Many  similar  instances  of 
elevation  might  be  quoted.    The  changes  of  professions  in  private 

'•  [In  Bengal,  the  next  divisions  below  potter,  the  karmakdra  or  smith,  and  the 

the  Brnhnians  are  the  i??aiVya«  or  medical,  ndpita  or  barber.     Below  these  are  the 

and  t!ie  Kdyasfhas,  or  writer  cast, — then  numerous  low  cast^,  from  whom  a  Brah- 

cnme  the  nine  divisions  called  the  Nobo  man  cannot  accept  water,  such  as  the  kai- 

^ak,  i.  e.  the  ffopa  or  cowherd,  the  mdU  vartaka  or  fisherman,  aauvama-banij  or 

organiener,  the  tailt  or  oilman,  the  tantrC  goldsmith,  &c. — Ed.] 

or  weaver,  the  modaka  or  confectioner,  the  "  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  v. 

varaji  or  betel-cultivator,  the  kuidla  or  p.  58. 
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life  are  less  observable;   bnt  the  first  good  Hindu  miniature 
painter,  in  the  European  manner,  was  a  blacksmith. 
Monastic        -^  ^^^  cast  may  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
orders.       ^^  establishment  of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  origin  of  these  communities  can  only  be  touched  on  as  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

By  the  rules  of  Menu's  code,  a  Bramin  in  the  fourth  stage  of 
his  life,  after  having  passed  through  a  period  of  solitude  and 
mortification  as  an  anchoret,*^  is  released  from  all  formal  ob- 
servances, and  permitted  to  devote  his  time  to  contemplation. 
It  is  probable  that  persons  so  situated  might  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  discussion,  and  that  men  of  superior  endow- 
ments to  the  rest  might  collect  a  number  of  hearers,  who  would 
live  around  them  without  forming^  any  religious  community. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  progress  fi^m  single  monks  to  cenobites, 
among  the  early  Christians.  The  assemblies  of  these  inquirers 
might  in  time  be  attended  by  disciples,  who,  though  not  Bra- 
mins,  were  of  the  classes  to  whom  the  study  of  theology  was 
permitted,  each,  however,  living  independently,  according  to  the 
practice  of  his  own  class.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  stage  to 
which  these  religious  institutions  had  attained  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  though  there  are  passages  in  the  early  Greek  writers 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  advanced  still 
further  towards  the  present  model  of  regular  monastic  orders." 
Unless  that  evidence  be  thought  sufficient,  we  have  no  means  of 
conjecturing  at  what  period  those  assemblages  formed  themselves 
into  religious  communities,  subject  to  rules  of  their  own,  distinct 
from  those  of  their  respective  classes.  The  earliest  date  to 
which  the  foundation  of  any  such  order  can  be  traced  in  the 
Hindu  books  is  the  eighth  century  of  our  era ;  and  few  of  those 
now  in  existence  are  older  than  the  fourteenth.**  Some  orders 
are  stUl  composed  of  Bramins  alone,  and  a  few  among  them  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  original  societies 
adverted  to  above ;  but  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  orders  is,  that  all  distinctions  of  cast 
are  levelled  on  admission.  Bramins  break  their  sacerdotal 
thread ;  and  Cshatriyas,  Veisyas,  and  Sudras  renoimce  their  own 
class  on  entering  an  order,  and  all  become  equal  members  of 
their  new  community.      This  bold  innovation  is  supposed  by 

"  See  p.  16.  **  It  may,  perhaps,  be  construetl  into 

'■  See  Appendix  III.   It  appears,  in  the  an  indication   of  the  existence   of  such 

same  place,  that  these  assemblies  included  orders  in  Menu's  time,  that  in  Ch.  t.  89, 

persons  performing  the  penances  enjoined  funeral  rites  are  denied  to  heretics,  wio 

to  Bramins  of  the  third  stage  of  life  (or  wear  a  dres9  of  religion  unauthorized  hf 

anchorets),  who,  by  the  strict  rule  laid  the    Vida.      [The   Schol.   explains   it  of 

down  for  them,  were  bound  to  live  in  soli-  wandering    ascetics  who  wear  red  gar- 

tude  and  silence.  meuts,  &c. — EnJ] 
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Professor  Wilson  to  have  been  adopted  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.** 

The  Hindu  orders  do  not  present  the  same  regular  aspect 
as  similar  fraternities  in  Europe,  and  do  not  so  easily  fur- 
nish marked  characteristics  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  or  from  each  other.  There  is  not  even  a  general 
name  for  the  class,  though  that  of  Gosayen  (which,  in  strictness, 
should  be  confined  to  one  subdivision)  is  usually  applied  to  the 
whole.  They  can  all  be  recognised  by  their  dress,  as  all  wear 
some  part  of  their  clothes  (generally  the  turban  and  scarf)  of  a 
dirty  orange  colour,  except  a  few,  who  go  quite  naked :  all  are 
bound  by  some  vows ;  and  all  accept  (though  all  do  not  solicit) 
charity. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  only  particulars  which  can  be  asserted 
of  them  all ;  but  by  far  the  greater  nimiber  have  many  other 
features  in  common.  An  order  generally  derives  its  character 
from  a  particular  spiritual  instructor,  whose  doctrines  it  main- 
tains, and  by  whose  rules  of  life  the  members  are  bound.  Many 
of  these  founders  of  orders  have  been  likewise  founders  of  sects ; 
for  which  reason  the  tenets  of  Gosayens  are  seldom  purely  ortho- 
dox. They  vary  greatly  in  numbers,  some  being  confined  to  a 
small  knot  of  votaries  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  others 
spread  in  numbers  over  aU  India. 

Most  of  them  possess  convents,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  landed 
property  is  attached.  They  derive  an  additional  income  from 
the  contributions  of  devout  persons,  from  money  collected  by 
begging,  and,  in  many  cases,  from  trade,  which  is  often  carried 
on  openly,  but  more  frequently  in  a  covert  manner.  These  con- 
vents are  aU  under  a  mohant  (or  abbot),  who  is  generally  elected 
by  his  own  community  or  by  the  other  mohants  of  the  order ; 
but  who  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  often  named  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Admission  into  an  order  is  not  given  until  after  a  pro- 
bation of  a  year  or  two.  The  novice  is  in  a  manner  adopted  by 
a  particular  instructor,  or  guru,  who  has  often  several  such  dis- 
ciples ;  all  subject,  as  well  as  the  guru  himself,  to  the  head  of  the 
convent.  One  order  in  Bengal  admits  of  males  and  females 
living  in  one  convent,  but  under  strict  vows  of  chastity. 

Many  of  the  Gosayens  who  belong  to  convents  nevertheless 
spend  much  of  their  lives  in  wandering  about,  and  subsist  by 
begging.  Other  Gosayens  lead  an  entirely  erratic  life ;  in  some 
cases  stiD  subordinate  to  mohants,  and  in  others,  quite  inde- 

>*  [Similarly  distmctions  of  cast  cease      protest  a|!:aiDst  cast  was  the  rise  of  Bud- 
for  the  time  among  the  worshippers  at      dhism. — £d.] 
the  temple  of  Jagannath.     The  earliest 
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pendent  and  free  from  all  rules,  except  such  as  they  impose  on 
themselves.  But  among  these  last  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  austere  religionists ;  those,  in  particular,  who  retire  to  the 
heart  of  forests,  and  live  entirely  unconnected  with  mankind, 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  famine,  if  no  charitable  person  should 
think  of  them,  and  to  still  greater  danger  from  the  beasts  of 
prey  that  alone  inhabit  those  wild  and  solitary  tracts.^® 

Few  of  the  orders  are  under  very  strict  vows ;  and  they  have 
no  attendance  on  chapels,  general  fasts,  vigils,  or  other  monkish 
observances.  Most  are  bound  to  celibacy ;  but  many  allow  their 
members  to  marry,  and  to  reside  with  their  families  like  laymen. 
One  order,  particularly  devoted  to  Crishna,  in  his  infant  form, 
hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  indulge  in  costly  apparel  and  choice 
food,  and  to  partake  of  every  description  of  innocent  enjoyment ; 
and  these  tenets  are  so  far  from  lowering  their  character  that 
their  influence  with  their  followers  is  unbounded,  and  they  are 
amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  living  according  to  their  liberal 
notions  of  religious  duty. 

Some  orders,  however,  differ  widely  from  these  last ;  such  ai-e 
those  of  which  individuals  hold  up  one  or  both  arms  until  they 
become  fixed  in  that  position,  and  until  the  nails  grow  through 
the  hands  ;  those  who  lie  on  beds  of  spikes,  who  vow  perpetual 
silence,  and  who  expose  themselves  to  other  voluntary  mor- 
tifications. 

Some  few  affect  every  sort  of  filth  and  pollution,  and  extort 
alms  by  the  disgust  which  their  presence  creates,  or  by  gashing 
their  limbs  with  knives. 

Others,  as  has  been  said,  go  naked,  and  many  nearly  so.  Of 
tliis  description  are  the  Nagas,  who  serve  as  mercenar}'  soldiers, 
often  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  under  their  own 
leaders. 

These  people  do  not  profess  to  take  arms  for  the  advancement 
of  their  religion,  but  serve  any  chief  for  hire  ;  and  are,  in  ge- 
neral, men  of  violent  and  profligate  habits,  but  with  the  repu- 
tation of  desperate  courage.  Their  naked  limbs  smeared  with 
ashes,  their  shaggy  beards,  and  their  matted  hair,  artificially 
increased  and  twisted  round  the  head,  give  a  striking  appear- 
ance to  these  martial  devotees.  When  not  hired,  they  have 
been  known  to  wander  about  the  country,  in  large  bands,  plim- 
dering  and  levying  contributions.  In  former  days  the  British 
possessions  were  more  than  once  invaded  by  such  marauders. 

'•  Mr.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.      six  of  these  hcnnits  had  been  carried  off 
p.  342,  where  he  states  that  he  was  in-     by  tigers  in  the  preceding  three  months, 
formed,  on  a  spot  on  Sugar  Island,  that 
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Bnt  these  armed  monks  sometimes  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, without  being  formed  into  bands  or  associated  for  military 
service  ;  and  the  meeting  of  large  bodies  of  opposite  sects  has 
often  led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  At  the  great  fair  at  Hardwar, 
in  1760,  an  affiray,  or  rather  a  battle,  took  place  between  the 
Nagas  of  Siva  and*  those  of  Vishnu,  in  which  it  was  stated,  on 
the  spot,  that  18,000  persons  were  left  dead  on  the  field. *^  The 
amount  must,  doubtless,  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated,  but  it 
serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  engaged. 

One  description  of  Gosayens,  of  the  sect  of  Siva,  are  Yogis 
(see  Chap.  V.) ;  and  attempt,  by  meditation,  and  by  holding  in 
the  breath,  and  other  mummeries,  to  procure  a  union  with  the 
Divinity.  The  lowest  of  this  class  pretend  to  work  miracles  ; 
and  some  are  even  professed  mountebanks,  who  go  about  the 
country  with  monkeys  and  musical  instruments,  and  amuse  the 
populace  with  juggling  and  other  tricks  of  dexterity.  Another 
sort  is  much  more  remarkable.  These  profess  to  be  enthusiastic 
devotees,  and  practise  their  imposture  not  for  money,  but  to 
increase  their  reputation  for  sanctity.  Among  them  are  persons 
who  manage,  by  some  contrivance  hitherto  unexplained,  to 
remain  seated,  for  many  minutes,  in  the  air,  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  as  four  feet,  with  no  other  apparent 
support  but  what  they  derive  from  slightly  resting  on  a  sort  of 
crutch  with  the  back  of  one  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are  aU 
the  time  employed  in  counting  their  beads.'* 

Among  the  Gosayens  there  are,  or  have  been,  some  few  learned 
men :  many  are  decent  and  inoffensive  religionists,  and  many 
respectable  merchants ;  but  many,  also,  are  shameless  and  im- 
portunate beggars,  and  worthless  vagabonds  of  aU  descriptions, 
attracted  to  the  order  by  the  idle  and  wandering  life  which 
it  admits  of.  In  general,  the  followers  of  Vishnu  are  the  most 
re8i)ectable,  and  those  of  Siva  the  most  infected  by  the  oflensive 
qualities  of  the  class.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  good  sense  of 
the  Hindus  that  these  dev9tees  faU  off  in  public  esteem  exactiy 
in  proportion  to  the  extravagance  and  eccentricity  of  their 
observances. 

The  veneration  of  some  of  the  Vaishnava  sectarians  for  their 
mendicant  directors  is  carried  to  an  almost  incredible  pitch. 
In  Bengal,  some  of  them  consider  their  spiritual  guide  as  of 

*^  CaptAin   Raper,   Asiatic  R(Bearchc3,  tic  Besrarrhes,  vol.  xvii.   p.  18G,  from  a 

vol.  ii.  p.  465.  statement  by  an  pye-witnc8s  in  the  Asiatic 

»•  The  moBt  authentic  account  of  one  of  Monthly  Journal  for  March,  1829. 
thtii.--  \b  quoted  by  Profe'sor  Wilson,  Asia- 
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superior  importance,  and  entitled  to  greater  regard  than  their 
Deity  himself.*^ 

The  want  of  a  common  head  to  the  Hindu  religion  accomits 
for  the  lax  discipline  of  many  orders,  and  the  total  absence 
of  rules  among  single  Beiragis  and  Y6gis,  and  such  lawless 
assemblages  as  those  formed  by  the  military  Nagas.*** 

The  same  circumstance  has  preserved  the  independence  of 
these  orders,  and  prevented  their  falling,  like  the  monks  of 
Europe,  under  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  and  to 
their  independence  is  to  be  ascribed  the  want  of  concord  between 
them  and  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  rivalry  thus  engendered 
might  have  produced  more  serious  effects ;  but  the  influence 
which  the  Bramins  derive  from  their  possession  of  the  literature 
and  law  of  their  nation  has  had  an  operation  on  the  orders,  as  it 
has  on  other  Hindus ;  and,  in  recognising  the  code  of  Menu, 
and  the  religious  traditions  of  their  country,  they  could  not 
withhold  their  acknowledgment  of  the  high  station  to  which 
the  class  had  raised  itself  by  the  authority  of  those  writings. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CHANGES    IN   THE   GOVERNMENT. 


The  modem  Hindu  government  differs  from  that  described  by 
Menu,  less  in  consequence  of  any  deliberate  alterations,  than  of 
a  relaxation  of  the  systematic  form  which  was  recommended  by 


"  Professor  Wilson,  AMatic  Researches,  members  of  convents  sometimes  led  the 

vol.  xvi.  p.  119.      The  a])ove  account  is  same  vagabond  life  until  restrained  by 

chiefly  from  Professor  Wilson's  essay  in  authority.     {Histoire  du  CUrgi  ShttUer  et 

\o\ii.x\\.9LudLiix\i.oit\ifi  Asiatic  Researches,  Rigulier,  toL  ii.  p.  15;    Muraiori,  75th 

with  some  particulars  from  Ward's  Hin-  Dissertation,  toI.  ni.  part  2,  pp.  80,  94.) 

r/«ww,  and  some  from  the  account  of  the  New  orders  multiplied  among  the  Chris- 

Gosayens   in   the    Appendix  to  Steele's  tians  with  as  littie  restraint  as  among  the 

Summary.     See  Appendix,  on  "  Changes  Hindus,  until  they  were  prohibited  under 

in  Cast.'^  Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1216.    {Muratori,  p. 

**  The  same  laxity  prevailed  at  different  97.) 
periods  among  the  Christian  orders,  and         Commerce  was  carried  on,  even  in  re- 
called forth  the  interference  of  the  popes  cent  times,  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  coimcils.  and  was  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church  the  Sa-  the  suppression  of  the  order.      (Hanke. 

rnbaites  belonged  to  no  convent,  and  were  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  138,  206.) 

imder  no   rule,    but  roamed   about  the  As  late  as  the  last  century  some  even  of 

country,  subsisting  by  charity,  and  often  the  strictest  orders  admitted  into  their 

practising  every  sort  of  debauchery ;  and  community  a   class   which   t-ook   certain 

this  licence  continued   until  the   middle  vows  and  wore  a  monastic  dress,  but  were 

of  the  ninth  century,  when  all  professed  allowed  to  live  in  the  world  and  to  exer- 

monks  were  compelled  to  enter  themselves  cise  professions ;   even   married   persons 

as  members  of  particular  convents.   Even  were  not  excluded. 
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■  ^  old  lawgiver,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  at  no  time  exactly 
I  formed  to  in  the  actual  practice  of  any  state. 

■  Che  chief  has  no  longer  a  fixed  number  of  ministers  and  a 
I  rnlar  council.     He  has  naturally  some  heads  of  de-    Adminis- 
I  {rtipents,  and  occasionally  consults   them,   and  his    ^^'^^o^- 

L  ^  ime  minister,  on  matters  affecting  the  peculiar  province  of 
each. 

Traces  of  aU  the  revenue  divisions  of  Menu,*  under  lords  of  10 
towns,  lords  of  100,  and  lords  of  1000  towns,  are  still  Revenue 
to  be  found,  especially  in  the  Deckan ;  but  the  only  di^^*«to»»»- 
one  which  remains  entire  is  that  called  Perganneh,  which 
answers  to  the  lordship  of  100  towns.  Even  the  ofl&cers  of  the 
old  system  are  still  kept  up  in  those  divisions,  and  receive  a 
remuneration  in  lands  and  fees ;  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
active  agents  of  the  government,  and  are  only  employed  to  keep 
the  records  of  all  matters  connected  with  land  (A).  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  these  officers  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
Mahometan  conquest;  but  as,  like  everything  Hindu,  they 
became  hereditary,  and  liable  to  division  among  heirs,  the 
sovereign,  Hindu  as  well  as  Mussulman,  must  have  felt  their 
inadequacy  to  fulfil  the  objects  they  were  designed  for,  and  the 
necessity  of  replacing  them  by  officers  of  his  own  choosing,  on 
whom  he  could  rely. 

At  present,  even  Hindu  territories  are  divided  into  govern- 
ments of  various  extent,  which  are  again  divided  and  subdivided, 
as  convenience  requires.  The  King  names  the  governors  of  the 
great  divisions,  and  the  governor  chooses  his  own  deputies  for 
those  subordinate. 

The  governor  unites  all  the  fiinctions  of  administration ;  there 
being  no  longer  military  divisions  as  in  Menu's  time ;  and  no 
courts  of  justice,  but  at  the  capital  (if  there). 

But  among  all  these  changes,  the  townships  remain  entire, 
and  are  the  indestructible  atoms,  fix)m  an  aggregate  of  which 
the  most  extensive  Indian  empires  are  composed. 

A  township  is  a  compact  piece  of  land,  varying  in  extent, 
inhabited  by  a  single  community.  The  boundaries  are  BeKription 
accurately  defined  and  jealously  guarded.  The  lands  ewS.  ^ 
may  be  of  all  descriptions ;  those  actually  under  cultivation  and 
those  neglected ;  arable  lands  never  yet  cultivated ;  and  land 
which  is  altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  These  lands  are 
divided  into  portions,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  as  carefully 

*  A«  maxkj  of  the  notes  on  this  account  ,  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  place 
of  the  rerenue  system  are  long,  and  not  them  in  an  Appendix,  to  which  reference 
required  for  a  general  understanding  of     wiU  be  made  by  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

f  2 
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marked  as  those  of  the  township;  and  the  names,  qualities, 
extent,  and  proprietors  of  which  are  minutely  entered  in  the 
records  of  the  community.  The  inhabitants  are  all  assembled 
in  a  Tillage  within  the  limits,  which  in  many  parts  of  India  is 
fortified,  or  protected  by  a  little  castle  or  citadel. 

Each  township  conducts  its  own  internal  a&irs.  It  levies  on 
it«  priTi-  its  members  the  revenue  due  to  the  state  ;  and  is  col- 
***^  lectively  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  fall  amoimi 
It  manages  its  police,  and  is  answerable  for  any  property  plun- 
dered within  its  limits.  It  administers  justice  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, as  far  as  punishing  smaU  offences,  and  deciding  disputes 
in  the  first  instance.  It  taxes  itself,  to  provide  funds  for  its 
internal  expenses  ;  such  as  repairs  of  the  walls  and  temple,  and 
the  cost  of  public  sacrifices  and  charities,  as  well  as  of  some 
ceremonies  and  amusements  on  festivals. 

It  is  provided  with  the  requisite  officers  for  conducting  all 
those  duties,  and  with  various  others  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and,  though  entirely  subject  to  the  general 
government,  is  in  many  respects  an  organized  commonwealth, 
complete  within  itself.  This  independence,  and  its  concomitant 
privileges,  though  often  violated  by  the  government,  are  never 
denied ;  they  afford  some  little  protection  against  a  tyrannical 
ruler,  and  maintain  order  within  their  own  limits,  even  when 
the  general  government  has  been  dissolved. 

I  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  minute  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  as  well  for  the  force  of  his  language  as  the  weight  of 
his  authority : — 

"  The  village  communities  are  little  republics,  having  nearly 
everything  they  can  want  within  themselves,  and  almost  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last  where 
nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles  down; 
revolution  succeeds  to  revolution;  Hindoo,  Patau,  Mogul, 
Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  are  aU  masters  in  turn ;  but  the  village 
community  remains  the  same.  In  times  of  trouble  they  arm 
and  fortify  themselves:  an  hostile  army  passes  through  the 
country :  the  village  communities  coUect  their  cattle  within 
their  walls,  and  let  the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder 
and  devastation  be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force 
employed  be  irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly  villages  at  a 
distance;  but,  when  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they  return 
and  resume  their  occupations.  If  a  country  remain  for  a 
series  of  years  the  scene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre,  so 
that  the  villages  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villagers 
nevertheless  return  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  posses- 
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sion  reviyes.  A  generation  maj  pass  away,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places 
of  their  fathers ;  the  same  site,  for  the  village,  the  same  posi- 
tions for  the  houses,  the  same  lands  will  be  re-occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out  when  the  village  was 
depopulated ;  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that  will  drive  them 
out,  for  they  will,  often  maintain  their  post  through  times  of 
disturbance  and  convulsion,  and  acquire  strength  sufficient  to 
resist  pillage  and  oppression  with  success.  This  union  of  the 
village  communities,  each  one  forming  a  separate  little  state 
in  itself,  has,  I  conceive,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India,  through  all  the  revolu- 
tions and  changes  which  they  have  suffered,  and  is  in  a  high 
degree  conducive  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the  enjojonent  of  a 
great  portion  of  fi^edom  and  independence."  ^ 

A  township  in  its  simplest  form  is  luider  a  Headman  (B), 
who  is  only  spoken  of  in  Menu  as  an  agent  of  the  King,  Government 
and  may  have  been  removable  at  his  pleasure.  His  sWp^jTne 
office  has  now  become  hereditary ;  and  though  he  is  ^^^ 
gtill  regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  King,  he  is  really  more  the 
representative  of  the  people.  The  selection  of  an  individual 
finom  the  proper  fajnily  rests  sometimes  with  the  village  com- 
munity, and  oftener  with  the  government ;  but  to  be  useful  to 
either  he  must  possess  the  confidence  of  both.  He  holds  a 
portion  of  land,  and  receives  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
government ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  income  is  derived  from 
fees  paid  by  the  villagers.  So  far  is  he  identified  with  the 
village,  that  he  is  held  personally  responsible  for  its  engage- 
ments, and  thrown  into  prison  in  all  cases  of  resistance  or 
fgiilure  of  the  revenue. 

The  headman  settles  with  the  government  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  it  for  the  year;  and  apportions  the  payment  among  Duties  of  the 
the  villagers  according  to  the  extent  and  tenures  of  **e»<*""»- 
their  lands.  He  also  lets  such  lands  as  have  no  fixed  occu- 
pants, partitions  the  water  for  irrigation,  settles  disputes,  ap- 
prehends offenders,  and  sends  them  to  the  government  office  of 
the  district;  and,  in  short,  does  all  the  duties  of  municipal 
government. 

All  this  is  done  in  public,  at  a  place  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  on  all  points  affecting  the  public  interest,  in  free 
consultation  with  the  villagers.  In  civil  disputes  the  headman 
is  assisted  by  arbitrators  named  by  the  parties,  or  by  assessors 

*  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  qf  Commona^  1832, 
Tol.iii.    Appendix  84,  p.  331. 
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of  his  own  choice.  His  office  confers  a  great  deal  of  respecta- 
bility with  all  the  country  people,  as  well  as  influence  in  Wb 
own  village.  It  is  saleable  ;  but  the  owner  seldom  parts  with  it 
entirely,  reserving  the  right  of  presiding  at  certain  ceremonies 
and  other  honorary  privileges,  when  compelled  to  dispose  of  all 
the  solid  advantages. 

The  headman  is  assisted  by  different  officers,  of  whom  the 
Village  esta-  accountaut  and  the  watchman  are  the  most  impor- 

blishment  I       .        . 
the  account-     taut. 

m'au,  itc.  The  accountant  (C)  keeps  the  village  records,  which 

contain  a  ftdl  description  of  the  nature  of  the  lands  of  the  village, 
with  the  names  of  the  former  and  present  holders,  the  rent,  and 
other  terms  of  occupancy.  He  also  keeps  the  accoxmts  of  the 
village  community  and  those  of  the  villagers  individually,  both 
with  the  government  and  with  each  other.  He  acts  as  notary 
in  drawing  up  deeds  for  them,  and  writes  private  letters  for 
those  who  require  such  a  service.  He  is  paid  by  fees  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  sometimes  has  an  allowance  or  an  assignment 
of  land  from  the  government. 

The  watchman  (D)  is  the  guardian  of  boundaries,  public  and 
private.  He  watches  the  crops,  is  the  public  guide  and  mes- 
senger, and  is,  next  to  the  headman,  the  principal  officer  of 
police.  In  this  capacity  he  keeps  watch  at  night,  observes  all 
arrivals  and  departures,  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  every  individual  in  the  village,  and  is  bound  to  find 
out  the  possessor  of  any  stolen  property  within  the  township, 
or  to  trace  him  till  he  has  passed  the  boundary,  when  the 
responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  next  neighbour. 

These  duties  may  seem  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man ;  but 
the  remuneration  is  hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  all  the 
members  of  which  contribute  to  perform  the  service.*  They  are 
always  men  of  a  low  cast. 

The  money-changer  may  also  be  considered  an  assistant  of 
the  headman,  as  one  of  his  duties  is  to  assay  all  money  paid. 
He  is  also  the  silversmith  of  the  village.  Besides  these,  there 
are  other  village  officers,  the  number  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
native  name  and  by  common  opinion  at  twelve ;  but,  in  fact, 
it  varies  in  different  villages,  and  the  officers  included  are  not 
always  the  same. 

The  priest  and  the  astrologer  (one  of  whom  is  often  the 

'  This  is  the  only  oflBce  in  which  the  lost  or  thrown  into  confusion  by  frequently 

Hort.  of  joint  tenancy  doscribod  is  bene-  changing  hands,  and  none  of  the  copar- 

fieial.     In  most  others  the  sharers  act  in  ceners  is  long  enough  in  office  to  be  per- 

turn :  in  that  of  the  accountant  the  evil  feet  in  his  business, 
is  most  conspicuous,  as  the  records  are 
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schoolmaster),  the  smith,  carpenter,  barber,  potter,  and  worker 
in  leather,  are  seldom  wanting.  The  tailor,  washerman, 
physician,  musician,  minstrel,  and  some  others,  are  not  so 
general :  the  dancing-girl  seems  only  to  be  in  the  south  of  India. 

The  minstrel  recites  poems  and  composes  verses.  His  most 
important  character  (in  some  places  at  least)  is  that  of  genealo- 
gist.^ Each  of  these  village  officers  and  artisans  has  a  fee, 
sometimes  in  money,  more  frequently  a  portion  of  produce,  as  a 
handful  or  two  out  of  each  measure  of  grain. 

This  is  the  mode  of  village  government  when  there  is  nobody 
between  the  tenant  and  the  prince ;  but  in  one  half  of  Government 
India,  especially  in  the  north  and  the  extreme  south,  oommonity. 
there  is  in  each  village  a  community  which  represents,  or 
rather  which  constitutes,  the  township ;  the  other  inhabitants 
being  their  tenants  (E).  These  people  are  generally  regarded 
as  absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  are  admitted  wherever 
they  exist  to  have  an  hereditable  and  transferable  interest  in  it ; 
bu^  as  the  completeness  of  their  proprietary  right  is  doubtftd, 
it  wiU  be  convenient  to  preserve  the  ambiguity  of  their  native 
name,  and  call  them  "village  landholders"  (E). 

Where  they  exist,  the  village  is  sometimes  governed  by  one 
head,  as  above  described ;  but  more  frequently  each  branch  of 
the  family  composing  the  commimity  (or  each  family,  if  there 
be  more  than  one)  has  its  own  head,  who  manages  its  internal 
a&irs,  and  unites  with  the  heads  of  the  other  divisions  to  con- 
duct the  general  business  of  the  village.  The  council  thus 
composed  fills  precisely  the  place  occupied  in  other  cases  by  the 
single  headman,  and  its  members  share  among  them  the  official 
remuneration  allowed  to  that  officer  by  the  government  and  the 
villagers.  Their  number  depends  on  that  of  the  divisions,  but 
seldom  exceeds  8  or  10.  Each  of  these  heads  is  generally 
chosen  from  the  oldest  branch  of'  his  division,  but  is  neither 
richer  nor  otherwise  distinguished  frt)m  the  rest  of  the  land- 
holders. 

Where  there  are  village  landholders,  they  form  the  first  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  villages;  but  there  are  four  claries  of 
other  classes  of  inferior  degree  : — 2.  Permanent  ten-  ^n^wtanta, 
ants.  3.  Temporary  tenants.  4.  Labourers.  5.  Shopkeepers, 
who  take  up  their  abode  in  a  village  for  the  convenience  of  a 
market. 

The  popidar  -notion  is  that  the  village  landholders  are  all 

•  The  widely  extended  entail  of  all  pro-  make  the  business  of  a  genealo^st  of  much 
pert  J  in  India,  and  the  complicated  re-  more  serious  concern  in  that  country  than 
fthctions  on  the  intermarnage  of  fSunilies,     it  is  with  us. 

*F4 
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descended  from  one  or  more  individaals  who  first  settled  the  ill- 
Village  lage ;  and  that  the  only  exceptions  are  formed  by  personi 
landholders,  ^j^^  have  derived  their  rights  by  purchase,  or  oth6^ 
wise,  fix)m  members  of  the  original  stock.  The  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  to  this  day,  there  are  often  only 
single  families  of  landholders  in  small  villages,  and  not  many 
in  large  ones  (G) ;  but  each  has  branched  out  into  so  many 
members,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  agricultunl 
labour  to  be  done  by  the  landholders,  without  the  aid  either 
of  tenants  or  labourers. 

The  rights  of  the  landholders  are  theirs  collectively;  and, 
though  they  almost  always  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  partition 
of  them,  they  never  have  an  entire  separation.  A  landholder, 
for  instance,  can  seU  or  mortgage  his  rights ;  but  he  must  first 
have  the  consent  of  the  village,  and  the  purchaser  steps  exactly 
into  his  place  and  takes  up  all  his  obligations.  K  a  &mily  be- 
comes extinct,  its  share  returns  to  the  common  stock. 

In  some  villages  the  rights  of  the  landholders  are  held  in 
common,  the  whole  working  for  the  community,  and  sharing 
the  net  produce,  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  government 
In  some  they  divide  the  cultivated  lands,  but  still  with  mutual 
responsibility  for  the  dues  of  government,  and  sometimes  with 
periodical  interchanges  of  their  portions ;  and  in  others  they  make 
the  separation  between  the  portions  of  cultivated  land  complete, 
retaining  only  the  waste  land  and  some  other  rights  in  common; 
but,  at  times,  they  divide  the  waste  land  also.  In  dividing  their 
lands  they  do  not  in  general  give  one  compact  portion  to  each 
landholder,  but  assign  to  him  a  share  of  every  description  of  soil; 
so  that  he  has  a  patch  of  fertile  land  in  one  place,  one  of  sterile 
in  another,  one  of  grazing  ground  in  a  third,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  qualities  to  be  found  within  the 
village  (G*). 

Their  rights  are  various  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Where  their  tenure  is  most  perfect,  they  hold  their  lands  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  to 
government,  or  free  of  all  demand.  When  at  the  lowest,  they 
retain  some  honorary  exemptions  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  villagers  (H). 

There  are  many  instances  where  the  government  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  attachment  of  the  landholders  to  their  land  to 
lay  on  them  heavier  imposts  than  other  cidtivators  are  willing 
to  pay.  Even  then,  however,  some  advantage,  actual  or  pro- 
spective, must  still  remain;  since  there  is  no  tract  in  which 
village  landholders  are  foimd  in  which  their  rights  are  not 
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occasionally  sold  and  morigaged.  One  advantage,  indeed,  they 
always  enjoy  in  the  consideration  shown  towards  them  in  the 
country,  which  would  induce  a  family  to  connect  itself  by 
marriage  with  a  landholder  who  laboured  with  his  own  hands, 
lather  than  with  a  wealthy  person,  equally  unexceptionable  in 
pomt  of  cast,  but  of  an  inferior  class  of  society. 

So  rooted  is  the  notion  of  property  in  the  village  landholders^ 
that,  even  when  one  of  them  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  fields 
from  the  demand  of  government  exceeding  what  they  will  pay, 
he  ia  still  considered  as  proprietor,  his  name  still  remains  on 
the  village  register,  and,  for  three  generations,  or  one  hundred 
years,  he  is  entitled  to  reclaim  his  land,  if  from  any  change  of 
circumstances  he  should  be  so  disposed. 

In  the  Tamil  country  and  in  Hindostan,^  a  tenant  put  in  by 
the  government  will  sometimes  voluntarily  pay  the  proprietor's 
&e  to  the  defaulting  and  dispossessed  landholder.^ 

In  all  villages  there  are  two  descriptions  of  tenants,  who  rent 
the  lands  of  the  village  landholders  (where  there  are  Permanent 
such),  and  those  of  the  government,  where  there  is  no  ^^^^ 
Buch  intermediate  class.     These  tenants  are  commonly  called 
ryots  (I),  and  are  divided  into  two  classes, — permanent  and 
temporary. 

The  permanent  ryots  are  those  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
village  where  they  reside,  retain  them  during  their  lives,  and 
transmit  them  to  their  children  (K). 

.   •  Mr.  Ellis,  Report  of  Select  Committee,  government  for  the  payment  exclusively  of 

1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  376 ;   Mr.  Fortescue,  Se-  his  own  fixed  assessment.     The  principle 

lections,  vol.  iii.  p.  405.  is  that  of  a  field-assessment,  with  total 

•  [Mr.  Kobinson,  in  his  valuable  little  separation   of  interests."      Beside  these 

book  on   The!   Land   Revenue  of  British  three,  there  is  a  fourth,  the  Talooqdaree, 

India   (published   in    1856),    gives  three  which  was  superinduced  over  the  others 

principal  kinds  of  land  tenure  in  India,  by  the  Muhammadan  custom  of  granting 

the  Zemindaree,  the  Putteedaree,  and  the  the  collection  of  revenue  to  great  officers 

Ryntwaree.     "  The  distinguishing  feature  of  state  or  powerful  chiefs,  who  in  course 

of  the  Zemindaree  tenure  is,  that  when  of  time  made  the  office  hereditary.     In 

■n  estaUi  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  Bengal  proper,  these  tulooqdars  obtained 

it   is   managed   in  joint-stock,   with    no  great  power  by  the  perpetual  settlement, 

separate   possession  of  portions   of  land  and  made  themselves  generally  the  solo 

by  the  sharers."    "  The  characteristic  of  owners  or  zemindars  of  the  land.     The 

the   Putteedaree  tenure  is  partition,    or  Putteedaree  tenure  prevails  in  the  North- 

Sf^rtionment  of  the  land  in  severalty,  west  Provinces  and  the  Saugor  and  Ner- 

with  joint  responsibility.     Each  owner,  or  budda    territories  5    the   Zemindaree   in 

ihareholder,  undertakes  the  management  the    North-west,   and   the  Marat ta   and 

of  his  separate  portion,  paying  through  Tamil  country ;  the  Ryutwaree  chiefly  in 

the  headman  that  proportion  of  the  whole  Madras.     See  Robinson's  Jjind  Revenue, 

asBesMnent  on  the  estate  which,  by  pre-  pp.  1-17,  and  Wilson's  Glossary  (Gram 

riovm  agreement,  has  been  fixed  on  his  and  Zaminddr).     Wilson  also  mentions 

portion  of  the  land."     "  Under  the  Ryut-  an  imperfect  form  of  Putteedaree  in  the 

waree  tenure  the  various  proprietary  sub-  North-west,  where  part   of  the  land   is 

divisions  of  the  estate  are  recognised,  and  held  in  common  and  part  in  severalty. — 

joint  responsibility  ceases.    The  owner  of  £d.] 
esdi  p«ttj  holding  is  made  responsible  to 
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They  have  often  been  confounded  with  the  village  landholders, 
though  the  distinction  is  marked  in  all  cases  where  any  joo- 
prietor's  fee  exists.     In  it  no  tenant  ever  participates  J 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  real  proprietors  of  the 
soil ;  while  others  regard  them  as  mere  tenants  at  vrilL  M, 
however,  are  agreed  within  certain  limits ;  all  acknowledgmg, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  they  have  some  claim  to  occupancy,  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  have  no  right  to  sell  their  land. 

But,  though  all  admit  the  right  of  occupancy,  some  contend 
that  it  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  raise 
his  rent ;  and  others  assert  that  the  rent  is  so  far  fixed,  that  it 
ought  never  to  go  beyond  the  rate  customary  in  the  surrounding 
district. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  tenant's  title  wbs  deaf  as 
long  as  the  demand  of  the  state  was  fixed ;  but  that  it  became 
vague  and  of  no  value  when  the  public  assessment  became  arbi- 
trary. At  present,  the  permanent  tenant  is  protected  by  the 
interest  of  the  landlord ;  he  wiU  pay  more  than  a  stranger  for 
lands  long  held  by  his  family,  and  situated  in  a  village  where 
he  has  a  house ;  but  if  driven  to  extremities,  he  could  easily 
get  a  temporary  lease,  in  another  village,  on  lighter  terms  (L). 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  permanent  tenants  are  the 
remains  of  village  landholders  reduced  by  oppression;  others 
think  they  are  temporary  tenants  who  have  gained  their  rights 
by  long  possession.  It  is  probable  that  both  conjectures  are 
partially  right ;  as  well  as  a  third,  that  their  teniure  was,  in 
many  instances,  conferred  on  them  by  the  landholders  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  township. 

The  temporary  tenant  (M)  cultivates  the  lands  of  a  village 
Temporary  different  fi'om  that  to  which  he  belongs,  holding  them 
tcnantg.  ]yj  ^^  annual  lease,  written  or  understood.  The  first 
descriptipn  of  land  being  occupied  by  the  resident  tenant,  an  in- 
ferior class  falls  to  his  share,  for  which  there  is  little  competi- 
tion ;  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  his  other  disadvantages, 
he  gets  his  land  at  a  lower  rent  than  the  permanent  tenant. 

There  is  another  sort  of  tenant  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
though  of  much  less  importance  than  either  of  the  other  two 
(N).  These  are  persons  whose  cast  or  condition  in  life  prevents 
their  engaging  in  manual  labour,  or  their  women  6rom.  taking 
part  in  any  employment  that  requires  their  appearing  before 
men.  In  consideration  of  these  disadvantages,  they  are  allowed 
to  hold  land  at  a  favourable  rate,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  avail- 

'  Mr.  Ellis,  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commoner  1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  385. 
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ing  themselves  of  their  skill  or  capital  by  the  help  of  hired 
labourers  (0). 

The  services  and  remuneration  of  hired  labourers  are  natur- 
ally various ;  but  they  differ  too  little  fix)m  those  of  Hired 
other  countries  to  require  explanation.  labourers. 

It  need  scarcely  be  repeated  that  each  of  these  classes  is  not 
necessarily  found  in  every  village.  One  village  may  be  culti- 
vated entirely  by  any  one  of  them,  or  by  all,  in  every  variety  of 
proportion. 

Shopkeepers,  &c.,  are  subject  to  a  ground-rent,  and  sometimes 
a  tax  besides,  to  the  person  on  whose  land  they  reside,  ghop. 
They  are  under  the  general  authority  of  the  headman  ^«®p«"'  ^^ 
as  a  magistrate,  but  have  little  else  to  do  with  the  community. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  first  villages  founded  by 
Hindus  were  all  in  the  hands  of  village  communities,  probable 
In  the  early  stage  of  their  progress  it  was  impossible  S«une*Sf 
for  single  men  to  cut  fields  out  of  the  forest,  and  to  Sm^iJ^ 
defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines,  or  ^^' 
even  of  wild  beasts :  there  was  no  capital  to  procure  the  services 
of  others ;  and,  unless  the  undertaker  had  a  numerous  body  of 
kindred,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  associates  who  were  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  settlement ;  and  thence  came  the  formation 
of  village  commimities,  and  the  division  of  the  land  into  town- 
ships. 

The  unoccupied  waste,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  society  has 
assumed  a  regular  form,  must  no  doubt  have  belonged  to  the 
state ;  but  the  King,  instead  of  transferring  this  property  to 
the  intended  cidtivators  for  a  price  paid  once  for  all,  or  for  a 
fixed  annual  rent  or  quit-rent  (as  is  usual  in  other  countries), 
reserved  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  cultiva- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  produce  belonged  to  the  commimity  of 
settlers ;  but  if  they  found  they  had  more  good  land  than  they 
could  themselves  till,  they  woiild  endeavour  to  make  a  profit  of 
it  through  the  labour  of  others.  No  method  seemed  easier  than 
to  assign  it  to  a  person  who  should  engage  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment's proportion,  with  an  additional  share  to  the  community : 
but  while  land  was  plenty,  and  many  villages  in  progress,  no 
man  would  undertake  to  clear  a  spot  unless  he  was  to  enjoy  it 
for  ever;  and  hence  permanent  tenants  would  arise.  Tem- 
porary tenants  and  labourers  would  follow  as  society  advanced. 
The  subdivision  of  property  by  inheritance  woidd  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  destroy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  reduce  all 
ranks  to  the  condition  of  labourers  ;  but  as  long  as  there  wa^ 
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l)lenty  of  waste  laud,  that  principle  would  not  come  into  full 
operation. 

But  for  this,  the  village  community  would  remain  unaltered 
as  long  as  the  King's  proportion  of  the  produce  was  unchanged. 
When  he  raised  his  demand,  the  profits  of  the  landholders  and 
permanent  tenants  diminished ;  and  when  it  rose  above  a  certain 
point,  both  classes  cultivated  their  land  at  a  loss.  K  this  con- 
tinued they  were  obliged  to  throw  up  their  lands,  and  seek  other 
means  of  living. 

As  the  highest  proportion  claimed  by  the  King,  which  at  the 
time  of  Menu's  code  was  one  sixth,  is  now  one  half,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  annihilation  of  many  village  communities,  and 
the  shattered  condition  of  others.  The  lands  abandoned  by  the 
landholders  reverted  to  the  state. 

But  though  this  progress  may  have  been  very  general,  it  need 
not  have  been  universal ;  conquered  lands  already  cultivated 
would  become  the  property  of  the  Prince,  and  might  be  culti- 
vated on  his  account  by  the  old  proprietors  reduced  to  serfc. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  state  constantly  grants  lands  to  specu- 
lators, for  the  purpose  of  founding  villages,  without  recognising 
a  body  of  landholders.  The  terms  of  these  grants  are  various ; 
in  general  they  provide  for  total  or  partial  exemption  from 
revenue  for  a  certain  number  of  years;  aflber  which  the  payment 
is  to  be  the  same  as  in  neighbouring  villages. 

Other  processes  must  also  have  taken  place,  as  we  perceive 
from  the  results,  though  we  cannot  trace  their  progress.  In 
Canara,  Malabar,  and  Travancore,  the  land  is  held  in  absolute 
property  by  single  individuals,  subject  to  a  fixed  payment  to  the 
state. 

The  Sovereign's  ftdl  share  is  now  reckoned  at  one  half ;  and 
Public  land  ^  country  is  reckoned  moderately  assessed  where  he 
revenue.       takes  Only  one  third.® 

This  increase  has  been  made,  not  so  much  by  openly  raising 
the  King's  proportion  of  the  crop  as  by  means  of  various  taxes 
and  cesses,  some  falling  directly  on  the  land,  and  others  more 
or  less  circuitously  affecting  the  cultivator.  Of  the  first  sort  are 
taxes  on  ploughs,  on  cattle,  and  others  of  the  same  description : 
of  tlie  second,  taxes  on  the  use  of  music  at  certain  ceremonies, 
on  marriages  with  widows,  &c.,  and  new  taxes  on  consumption. 
Besides  these,  there  are  arbitrary  cesses  of  both  descriptions, 
which  were  professedly  laid  on  for  temporary  purposes,  but  have 
been  rendered  permanent  in  practice.     Of  this  kind  are  a  cess 

■  [Mr.  Robinson  states,  on  the  authority  Orissa,  and  in  other  Hindu  States,  the  as- 

of  Sir  T.  Munro,  that  *•  in  the  districts  of  sessment  fluctuated  from  two  to  three  fifths 

the  chieftains  of  the  Northern  Circars,  de-  of  the  gross  produce." — Ed.] 
Bcended  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
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)n  all  occupants  of  land,  proportioned  to  their  previous  pay- 
nents,  and  a  cess  on  the  emoluments  of  village  and  district 
xmctionaries. 

As  there  is  no  limit  to  these  demands,  but  the  ability  of  those 
)n  whom  they  fall  to  satisfy  them,  the  only  defence  of  the 
rillagers  lies  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  their  income.  For  this 
>tirpo8e  they  understate  the  amount  of  produce,  and  contrive  to 
ibstract  part  without  the  knowledge  of  the  collector ;  more  fre- 
quently they  conceal  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  falsifying 
heir  records,  so  as  to  render  detection  impossible,  without  a 
roublesome  and  expensive  scrutiny,  involving  a  survey  of  the 
and.  The  landholders,  where  there  are  such,  possess  other 
ndirect  advantages,  the  extent  of  which  the  government  is 
eldom  able  to  ascertain.  Some  degree  of  connivance  on  the 
oUector's  part  is  obtained  by  bribes,  which  are  levied  as  part 
»f  the  internal  expenses,  and  charged  as  "  secret  service ;"  an 
tern  into  which  it  is  a  point  of  honour,  both  with  the  villagers 
jid  with  future  collectors  and  auditors,  never  to  inquire. 

It  is  only  by  the  existence  of  such  abuses,  counterbalancing 
hose  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  we  can  account  for 
ajid  yielding  a  rent  and  being  saleable  when  apparently  assessed 
o  the  utmost  of  its  powers  of  bearing.^ 

In  the  confiision  produced  by  these  irregularities  on  both 
ides,  the  principle  of  proportions  of  the  produce  is  lost  sight 
>f ;  and  in  most  parts  of  India  the  revenue  is  annually  settled 
ly  a  reference  to  that  paid  in  former  years,  with  such  altera- 
ions  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  or  the  occurrence  of  any 
jemporary  advantage  or  calamity,  may  render  expedient. 

When  the  parties  cannot  agree  by  this  mode  of  settlement, 
:hey  have  recourse  to  a  particidar  inquiry  into  the  absolute 
ibiUty  of  the  village  for  the  year.  The  land  being  classed  (as 
[las  been  mentioned)  according  to  its  fertility,  and  the  facilities 
it  possesses  for  cultivation,  the  surplus  remaining  after  the 
expense  of  production  can  be  conjectured  :  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion is  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cidtivator ;  and  the 
rest,  afler  deducting  village  expenses,  &c.,  goes  to  the  govem- 
tnent.  As  a  final  resource,  when  all  other  amicable  means  fail, 
m  appeal  is  made  to  an  actual  division  of  the  crops ;  but  this 
mode  of  adjustment  is  so  open  to  frauds  that  it  is  generally 
ivoided  by  both  parties ;  except,  indeed,  in  places  where  long 

•  A»  in   tlie  Tillage  described  by  Mr.  lectors,  and  Mr.  Elphinstono  forGiizerat, 

Hodgson  {Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asi'  l>otli  in  the  selections  published  by  the 

itic  Societt/,  vol.  ii.  p.  77),  where  the  land-  East  India  Company  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Bii- 

aolden  pay  67i  per  cent,  of  their  produce,  chanan  for  Deinajpiir  and  other  district^! 

i$e«  aiflo  Mr.  CnAplin  and  the  Dcckan  col-  under  Bengal,  in  his  separate  reports. 
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connexion  between  the  representative  of  government  and  the 
people  has  established  mutual  confidence,  in  which  case  the 
division  of  the  crop  is  the  most  popular  of  all  settlements. 

K  the  result  of  the  contest  with  the  government  officers  is  the 
imposition  of  a  burden  beyond  the  patience  of  the  cultivators, 
the  whole  body  by  common  consent  abandon  their  lands,  leave 
their  village,  and  refuse  to  enter  into  any  engagement  with  the 
government.  The  public  officers  then  have  recourse  to  concilia- 
tion and  intimidation,  and,  when  necessary,  to  concession :  force 
would  be  reckoned  very  oppressive,  and,  if  used,  would  be  in- 
effectual :  the  most  it  could  do  would  be  to  disperse  the  villagers, 
and  drive  them  into  other  jurisdictions. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  such  modes  of  settlement 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  much  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  the  township.  In  general  the  government 
officer  carries  on  his  exactions  through  the  headman,  but  inter- 
feres when  necessary  to  support  him  against  individuals ;  bnt 
he  sometimes  suspends  the  headman  fix)m  his  duties,  and  takes 
the  details  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  public  revenue  for  the 
time  into  his  own  hands.  Appeals  and  complaints  are  also 
incited  to  afford  pretences  for  extortion  in  matters  connected 
with  justice  and  police ;  so  that  under  a  bad  government  the 
privileges  of  the  townships  are  often  reduced  to  insignificance. 

All  these  evils  are  aggravated  in  many  parts  of  India  by  the 
system  of  farming  the  revenue.  The  governments  of  provinces 
in  such  cases  are  conferred  on  the  person  who  engages  to  gire 
security  for  the  largest  annual  payment  to  the  treasury.  This 
contractor  in  like  manner  farms  his  subdivisions  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  these  last,  in  their  turn,  contract  with  the  head- 
men for  fixed  payments  from  the  villages,  leaving  each  of  them 
to  make  what  profit  he  can  for  himself.  By  these  means  the 
natural  defender  of  the  cultivators  becomes  himself  their  prin- 
cipal oppressor ;  and,  if  the  headman  refuses  the  terms  offered 
to  him,  the  case  is  made  worse  by  the  transfer  of  his  office  to 
any  stranger  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  contract. 

It  is  by  such  exactions  that  village  landholders  have  in  many 
cases  been  reduced  fix^m  masters  of  the  township  to  mere  tenants 
of  the  crown  ;  and  in  some  have  been  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
lands,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  cultivate  them  under  terms 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bear. 

Hitherto  each  sharer  in  the  village  has  been  supposed  to  be 
acting  on  his  own  rights ;  but  the  King  and  the  landholders  are 
each  entitled  to  alienate  their  share  in  the  advantages  derived 
from  it.     The  headman  and  accountant  also,  if  not  others  of 
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the  village  functionaries,  can  sell  their  offices  and  official  emolu- 
ments. Thus  a  new  description  of  persons  is  introduced  into 
the  township ;  but  the  new  comers  occupy  precisely  the  station 
of  their  predecessors.  The  grantee  of  the  King's  share  becomes 
entitled  to  receive  hu  proportion  of  the  produce,  but  does  not 
supersede  the  headman  in  his  local  duties,  still  less  interfere 
with  private  occupants ;  the  new  landholder  takes  up  all  the 
relations  of  the  old ;  and  the  headman,  accountant,  &c.  must 
henceforth  be  taken  firom  the  new  family,  but  his  functions 
undergo  no  change. 

The  purposes  of  the  King's  alienations  will  be  explained  a 
little  fiirther  on. 

This  account  of  the  different  occupants  of  the  land  naturally 
leads  to  the  much  agitated  question  of  the  property  in  property  in 
the  soil ;  which  some  suppose  to  be  vested  in  the  state ;  *^«  **"• 
some,  in  the  great  Zemindars  ;  some,  in  the  village  landholders ; 
and  some,  in  the  tenants. 

The  claim  of  the  great  Zemindars  will  be  shown,  in  its  proper 
place,  to  be  derived  fiom  one  of  the  remaining  three ;  among 
whom,  therefore,  the  discussion  is  confined. 

Property  in  land  seems  to  consist  in  the  exclusive  use  and 
absolute  disposal  of  the  powers  of  the  soil  in  perpetuity ;  together 
with  the  right  to  alter  or  destroy  the  soil  itself,  where  such  an 
operation  is  possible.  These  privileges,  combined,  form  the 
abstract  idea  of  property ;  which  does  not  represent  any  sub- 
stance distinct  fiom  these  elements.  Where  they  are  found 
united,  there  is  property,  and  nowhere  else.  Now  the  King  pos- 
sesses the  exclusive  right  to  a  proportion  only  of  the  produce. 
This  right  is  permanent,  and  the  King  can  dispose  of  it  at  his 
pleasure  ;  but  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  soil  or  its  produce 
beyond  this  limit.  If  he  requires  the  land  for  buildings,  roads, 
or  other  public  purposes,  he  takes  it  as  magistrate,  and  ought 
to  give  compensation  to  his  feUow-shareholders,  as  he  can  on 
emergency  seize  carts,  boats,  &c.,  and  can  demolish  houses  in 
besieged  towns,  although  in  those  cases  he  has  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  property. 

As  much  of  the  produce  as  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  land- 
holder, after  the  King's  proportion  is  provided,  is  his ;  and  his 
power  to  dispose  of  his  right  to  it  for  all  future  years  is  imre- 
strained.  The  tenant  has  what  remains  of  the  produce  after  the 
Sing's  proportion  and  the  landlord's  rent  is  paid ;  and  this  he 
enjoys  in  perpetuity  ;  but  the  right  is  confined  to  himself  and 
his  heirs,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Neither  the  landholder  nor  the  tenant  can  destroy,  or  even 
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suspend,  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil :  a  tenant  forfeits  his 
land  when  he  fails  to  provide  a  crop  from  which  the  othor 
sharers  may  take  their  proportions ;  and  a  landholder  guiliy  of 
the  same  default  would  be  temporarily  superseded  by  a  tenant  of 
the  community's  or  the  King's,  and,  after  a  certain  long  period, 
would  be  deprived  of  his  right  altogether. 

From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that,  where  there  are  village  com- 
munities and  permanent  tenants,  there  is  no  perfect  property  in 
any  of  the  sharers.  Where  there  are  neither  communities  nor 
permanent  tenants,  the  King  doubtless  is  the  full  and  complete 
proprietor ;  all  subsequent  rights  are  derived  from  his  grant  or 
lease.  The  extent  of  those  grants  varies  with  circumstances ; 
but  when  they  are  given  without  reserve  and  in  perpetuity,  they 
constitute  a  perfect  form  of  private  property. 

Many  of  the  disputes  about  the  property  in  the  soil  have  been 
occasioned  by  applying  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  facts  which 
are  only  true  of  particular  tracts;  and  by  including,  in  con- 
clusions drawn  fix)m  one  sort  of  tenure,  other  tenures  totally  dis- 
similar in  their  nature.  Many  also  are  caused  by  the  assumption, 
that  where  the  government  attends  to  no  rights,  no  rights  are 
now  in  being.  Yet  those  rights  are  asserted  by  the  sufiFerers, 
and  not  denied  by  those  who  violate  them ;  and  often,  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  recover  their  former  efficiency.  Practically, 
the  question  is  not  in  whom  the  property  resides,  but  what  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  is  due  to  each  party ;  and  this  can  only 
be  settled  by  local  inquiries,  not  by  general  rules  founded  on  a 
supposed  proprietary  right,  nor  even  on  ancient  laws  long  since 
forgotten. 

The  King's  share  in  the  produce  of  all  land,  and  his  rent  on 
Other  ^^^^  ^^  belongs  to  the  crown,  form  by  far  the  greatest 

thJlcIIi^'s'  P^^  ^^  ^^^  public  revenue.  The  rest  is  derived  from 
revenue.  various  sourccs  I  of  thcsc,  somc  are  drawn  fi^m  the 
land,  as  the  cesses  and  taxes  above  alluded  to ;  and  others  from 
classes  unconnected  with  agriculture,  as  taxes  on  shops  and 
trades,  and  houses  in  towns,  or  on  articles  of  consumption, 
market  duties,  transit  duties  on  the  great  roads,  sea  customs, 
and  a  few  others.  Most  of  them,  especially  the  transit  duties, 
are  fertile  sources  of  oppression  and  vexation,  and  yield  little 
clear  profit  in  return  for  so  much  evil.  These  revenues  are 
generally  collected  by  the  village  and  other  local  authorities; 
but  some  of  them,  especially  transit  duties  and  customs,  are 
often  farmed  to  separate  contractors. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  King  can  alienate  his  share 
Aiienauons.   in  a  village.     In  like  manner  he  often  alienates  large 
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of  territory,  including  numerous  villages  as  well  as 
unappropriated  waste.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  onlj 
rights  that  he  makes  over :  those  of  the  village  land- 
and  permanent  tenants  (where  such  exist),  of  district 
ge  officers,  and  of  persons  holding  by  previous  grants 
iself  or  his  predecessors,  remaining  unaffected  by  the 
'®  These  grants  are  made  for  the  payment  of  troops 
officers,  for  the  support  of  temples,  the  maintenance 
aen,  or  for  rewards  of  public  service.  Lands  given  for 
irst  purposes  are  called  JiigirB.^^  This  mode  of  remuner- 
e  services  of  certain  officers,  and  of  providing  for  holy 
u3'old  as  Menu.  When  it  came  to  be  applied  to  troops 
ain.  It  was  in  use  in  Bijayanagar,  and  other  states  of 
1  of  India,  when  they  were  overturned  by  the  Mussid- 
lut  the  more  perfect  form  in  which  it  is  now  found 
be  Marattas  is  probably  of  modem  date.  Such  Lands  auen- 
)nginate  m  the  convenience  oi  givmg  an  taryservioe. 
mt  on  a  district  near  the  station  of  the  troops,  instead 
der  on  the  general  treasury  ;  a  mode  of  transfer  parti- 
dapted  to  a  country  where  the  revenue  is  paid  in  kind, 
assignments  at  first  were  for  specific  sums  equal  to  the 
:  but  when  they  had  long  been  continued,  and  were 
?ugh  to  swallow  up  the  whole  revenue  of  a  district,  it 
oral  to  simplify  the  arrangement,  by  transferring  the 
Q  to  the  chief  of  the  military  body.  This  was  done  with 
ecaution  to  prevent  the  chiefs  appropriating  more  than 
)f  the  troops,  or  exercising  any  power  not  usually  vested 
collectors.  The  system  adopted  by  the  Marattas  gives 
Qstration  of  the  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose, 
ding  to  their  plan,  the  number  and  description  of  troops 
lintained  by  each  chief  was  prescribed ;  the  pay  of  each 
carefdlly  calculated ;  allowances  made  for  officers,  some- 
ren  to  the  extent  of  naming  individuals;  a  sum  was 
for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  chief  himself ;  and  every 
ar  regarding  the  terms  of  service,  the  mode  of  mustering, 
er  arrangements,  was  laid  down.  A  portion  of  territory 
n  selected,  of  which  the  share  belonging  to  government 

;  of  adrertence  to  this  circum-  its  origin,  is  applied  to  lands  p^ven  by  go- 
led  to  mistakes  regarding  the  vemment  for  personal  support,  or  as  a 
a  the  soil.  The  native  expression  fief  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  for  the 
t  grant  a  village,"  or  "a  dis-  service  of  the  state.  Some  service  \h 
as  l^een  inferred  that  the  grant  implied  in  the  personal,  as  well  aA  the 
i;  whole,  and  excluded  the  notion  military  Jagir."— (Col.  Sykes  on  Land 
rr  proprietors.  Tenures  in  the  Dekkan,  Jour.  R.  A.  S. 
gir.  which  iB  a  Persian  word  in  1836.) — Ed.] 
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ghoold  be  sufficient,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection 
and  other  charges,  to  supply  the  amount  which  had  been  shown 
to  be  requisite ;  and  the  whole  territorj  yielding  that  amount  was 
made  over  to  the  chief.  The  chief  was  now  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  governor  of  a  revenue  division,  and  exercised  all  the 
other  functions  which  are  now  united  in  the  holder  of  that  office. 

The  power  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  subordinate  rights 
was,  however,  retained  by  the  government,  as  well  as  a  claim  to 
any  revenue  which  the  tract  assigned  might  yield  beyond  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  granted.  Those  stipulations  were  en- 
forced by  the  appointment  of  two  or  more  civil  officers,  directly 
from  the  government,  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  in  managing  his  troops  as  his  lands. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  usual  consequences 
of  such  grants  did  not  fail  to  appear.  The  lands  had  fiom  the 
first  a  tendency  to  become  hereditary ;  and  the  control  of  the 
government  always  grew  weaker  in  proportitm  to  the  time  that 
liad  elapsed  from  the  first  assignment.  The  original  principle 
of  the  grant,  however,  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  necessity 
of  observing  its  conditions  was  never  denied. 

These  grants  affected  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state ;  the  rest  of  which  was  administered  by  local 
officers  directly  under  the  prince,  according  to  the  form  laid 
down  in  Menu.  The  allotment  of  lands  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  jmying  the  troops,  and  not  of  governing  the  country ;  so  that, 
although  there  were  fiefs,  there  was  no  feudal  system. 

But  though  this  was  the  progress  of  landed  assignments  in 
settled  countries,  they  took  another  course  in  the  case  of  foreign 
conquests.  In  some  instances  a  chief  was  detached  by  the  in- 
vaderH,  to  occupy  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  subsist 
his  troops  on  its  resources  ;  and  was  allowed  to  remain  imdis- 
turbed  until  his  family  had  taken  root,  and  had  become  tenants 
on  condition  of  service  instead  of  mere  officers  on  detachment. 
Examples  of  this  nature  may  be  found  among  the  Hindu  govern- 
ments in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  abundance  and  perfection 
among  the  Marattas  of  later  times. 

Even  in  these  cases  of  foreign  conquest,  however,  the  inter- 
mediate tenure  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule;  the  main 
portion  of  the  territory  remaining  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  prince. 

But  a  course  of  proceeding  yet  remains,  which  carries  the 
principle  of  alienation  to  a  greater  extent,  and  leads  to  a  system 
which  (with  every  caution  in  applying  familiar  names  to  remote 
institutions)  it  is  impossible  not  to  caH  feudal. 
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It  is  that  which  prevails  among  the  Bajputs.  With  them, 
tie  fonnder  of  a  state,  after  reserving  a  demesne  for  Lun^^  f^^ 
timself,  divided  the  rest  of  the  country  among  his  ?l^^o^' 
Illations,  according  to  the  Hindu  laws  of  partition,  ^^®  RAjp6t«. 
The  chief  to  whom  each  share  was  assigned  owed  military  service 
ind  general  obedience  to  the  prince,  but  exercised  unlimited 
iaihoril7  within  his  own  lands.  He,  in  his  turn,  divided  his 
hnds  on  similar  terms  among  his  relations,  and  a  chain  of  vassal 
chiefe  was  thus  established,  to  whom  the  civil  government  as 
weD  as  the  military  force  of  the  country  was  committed  (P). 

This  plan  differs  from  the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  as  being 
founded  on  the  principle  of  family  partition,  and  not  on  that  of 
wcnring  the  services  of  great  military  leaders ;  but  it  may  not 
thrajs  have  originated  in  conquest,  and  when  it  did,  the  clan- 
niah  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  members  of  a  Rdjput 
tribe  makes  it  probable  that  command  among  the  invaders  de- 
pended also  on  descent ;  and  that  the  same  kinsmen  who  shared 
the  chiers  acquisitions  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  before 
the  conquest  by  which  they  were  gained. 

The  origin  of  present  possession  in  family  claims  is  still  alive 
in  the  memory  of  the  Rajput  chiefs,  who  view  the  prince  as 
their  coparcener  in  one  point  of  view,  though  their  sovereign  in 
another.  This  mixed  relation  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
passage,  in  a  complaint  from  certain  chiefs  of  Marwar  against 
the  Bdja : — "  When  our  services  are  acceptable,"  say  they,  "then 
he  is  our  Lord :  when  not,  we  are  again  his  brothers  and  kin- 
dred, claimants  and  laying  claim  to  the  land."  ** 

The  rule  of  partition  was  adhered  to  after  the  conquest,  and 
each  chief,  in  succession,  was  obliged  to  provide  an  appanage 
for  the  younger  members  of  his  father's  family.  When  any  of 
those  claimants  remained  inadequately  provided  for,  he  was 
Masted  to  set  out  on  military  adventures,  and  to  found  new 
rtates,  by  conquests  in  other  countries  (Q). 

The  example  of  granting  lands,  which  was  set  in  the  case  of 
tie  Baja's  family,  came  to  be  extended  to  strangers  :  many  fiefs 
>*«  now  held  by  Rajputs  of  entirely  distinct  tribes  ;  *^  and  one 
of  the  first  order  seems,  in  later  times,  to  have  been  bestowed 
oa  a  Mussulman'*  (R). 

From  the  accounts  given  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  state  of 
Snd,  during  their  early  invasion  in  a.d.  711,  it  seems  not  im- 
pw)bable  that  the  species  of  feudal  system  preserved  among  the 
^ooiem  Rajputs  was  then  widely  extended.** 

°  Colonel  Tod,  Tol.  i.  p.  198,  Bdjasthdn.         "  In  1770.     Colonel  Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
••  Cobnel  Tod,  toL  i.  p.  166.  '»  Sec  Book  V.  ch.  i. 
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Lands  for  services  not  military,  besides  those  already  noticed 
i.ancia  for  to  local  officers,  are,  to  ministers  and  other  persons 
military.  engaged  in  the  administration;  and  also  to  great 
officers  of  the  household,  and  hereditary  personal  attendants. 

Other  alienations  are,  to  temples  or  religious  persons,  or  to 
Land..]ieid     meritorious  servants  and  to  favourites.     Though  very 

frtH?  of  scr*  •— '  *' 

>icc.  numerous,  they  are  generally  of  small  extent :   often 

single  villages ;  sometimes  only  partial  assignments  on  the 
government  share  of  a  village ;  but,  in  some  cases,  also,  espe- 
cially religious  grants,  they  form  very  large  estates.  Religious 
grants  are  always  in  perpetuity,  and  are  seldom  interfered  with. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  grants  to  individuals  are  also  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  secure  forms  of  private 
l)roperty ;  but  the  gradual  increase  of  such  instances  of  liberality, 
combined  with  the  frequency  of  forged  deeds  of  gift,  sometimes 
induces  the  ruler  to  resume  the  grants  of  his  predecessors,  and, 
more  frequently,  to  burden  them  vdth  heavy  taxes.  When  these 
are  laid  on  transfers  by  sale,  or  even  by  succession,  they  are  not 
thought  unjust ;  but  total  resumptions,  or  the  permanent  levy  of 
a  fixed  rate,  is  regarded  as  oppressive.  The  reaction  must  We 
begun  long  ago ;  for  the  ancient  inscriptions  often  contain  im- 
precations on  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  granter  who  shall 
resimie  his  gift.^^ 

It  is  probable  that  in  aU  times  there  were  heads  of  hill 
Tribntnry  ^^^  forcst  tribcs  who  remained  independent  of  the 
Ii!-iln.il-nt  Hindu  monarchies,  since  even  the  more  vigorous  go- 
urritoricM.  vemmeuts  of  the  Moguls  and  the  British  have  not 
always  been  able  to  reduce  such  chiefs  to  subjection.  There 
were  certainly  others,  who,  thoiigh  they  acknowledged  a 
sovereign,  and  paid  him  a  real  or  nominal  tribute,  or  furnished 
a  regular  quota  of  troops,  or  merely  gave  general  assistance,  yet 
retained  the  internal  administration  of  their  country,  yielding 
different  degrees  of  obedience  according  to  circumstajices. 

The  number  of  these  half-subdued  chieftains  was  from  time 
to  time  increased  on  the  breaking  up  of  different  Hindu  states, 
when  some  of  the  governors  of  districts  and  the  military  feuda- 
tories were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  conqueror,  and  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  different  degrees  of  independence.  Others  of 
the  same  classes,  and,  still  more,  persons  who  farmed  the  public 
revenue,  contrived  to  keep  their  stations  by  rendering  them- 
selves useful  to  the  ruling  power;  and,  without  the  least  pre- 

'•  [The  student  will  find  many  interest-     the  Feudal  System  in  Hulbim's  "  Middle 
ing  illustrations  of  these  different  kinds     Ages." — Ed.] 
of  alienations  of  land  in  the  chapter  on 
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:ensions  to  independence,  were  admitted  to  have  a  sort  of 
lereditary  right  or  interest  in  their  districts,  as  long  as  they 
idministered  them  satisfactorily,  and  paid  the  revenue  demanded 
)y  the  government. 

It  is  these  three  descriptions  of  persons,  together  with  others 
vho  have  risen  under  the  Mahometans,  that  form  the  zemindiir*, 
jreat  cla^  known  in  English  controversy  by  the  name  ^^*^ 
)f  Zemindars,*^  whose  rights  have  been  discussed  with  so  much 
leat  and  confusion,  and  who  will  again  be  noticed  as  the  requi- 
site occasions  arise. 

The  art  of  war  is  greatly  changed.  A±  the  time  of  the  Ma- 
iometan  invasions  from  Ghazni,  the  Hindus  were  war. 
capable  of  systematic  plans,  pursued  through  several  campaigns, 
md  no  longer  confined  to  inroads  of  a  few  weeks'  duration. 
rhe  use  of  ordnance  afterwards  made  another  great  alteration ; 
md  the  introduction  of  regular  battalions  entirely  changed  the 
Tace  of  war.  Setting  aside  that  European  improvement,  their 
iificipline,  so  far  as  relates  to  order  of  march  and  battle,  is  worse 
than  that  described  in  Menu ;  but  they  now  show  a  skill  in  the 
choice  of  ground,  an  activity  in  the  employment  of  light  troops, 
ind  a  judgment  in  securing  their  own  supplies  and  cutting  off 
bhose  of  the  enemy,  of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  the  long  in  - 
atructions  laid  down  in  the  code. 

The  spirit  of  generosity  and  mercy  which  pervades  the  old 
laws  of  war  is  no  longer  to  be  found :  but  war  in  India  is  still 
carried  on  with  more  humanity  than  in  other  Asiatic  countries ; 
and  more  so  by  the  Hindus  than  the  Mahometans. 

The  longer  duration  of  their  campaigns  renders  the  military 
part  of  their  life  much  more  marked  than  it  was  formerly. 
Some  of  the  Maratta  chiefs,  in  particular,  have  lived  entirely  in 
the  field,  and  had  no  other  capital  but  their  camp.  Prom  this 
circumstance  the  numbers  assembled  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  fighting  men ;  and,  when  they  move,  they  form  a  dis- 
orderly crowd,  spread  over  the  coimtry  for  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth,  besides  parties  scattered 
to  the  right  and  left  for  forage  or  plunder. 

The  main  body  is,  in  some  places  dense,  and  in  others  rare, 

"  The  Persian  word  zemin-dar  means  p.  239)  that,  until  Aurangzib's  time,  the 
kacfr^  holder^  or  keeper  of  the  knd,  but  by  term  zemindar  was  confined  to  such  chiefs 
no  means  necessarily  implies  ownership ;  as  enjoyed  some  degree  of  independence, 
the  termination  dar  being  applied  to  a  In  modern  times  it  is  not  limited  to  that 
p«T«oQ  in  any  charge,  down  to  the  meanest ;  class ;  for  in  the  Peckan  it  is  most  gene- 
ts khesdneh'dar,  treasurer ;  kilia-dar^  go-  rally  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  district 
remor  of  a  fort;  chob-ddr^  mace-bearer;  officers  (d^smuks,  &c.) ;  and  in  our  pro- 
iihdar,  water  cooler,  &c.  It  is  said  by  vinces  in  Hindostan  to  the  village  land- 
Mr.  Stirling  (Asiatic  Brscarckes),  vol.  xv.  holders. 
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composed  of  elephants  and  camels,  horse  and  foot,  carts,  palan- 
keens, and  bullock-cariages,  loaded  oxen,  porters,  women,  chil- 
dren, droves  of  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  asses,  all  in  the  greatest 
conceivable  disorder,  and  all  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust 
that  rises  high  into  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  seen  for  miles. 

Where  there  are  regular  infantry,  they  march  in  a  body,  or, 
at  least,  by  regiments ;  and  the  guns  form  a  long  line,  occasion- 
ing continual  obstructions  from  the  badness  of  the  roads  or  the 
breaking  down  of  carriages.  The  rest  of  the  troops  straggle 
among  the  baggage.  Two  tall  standards,  accompanied  by 
kettledrums  (all,  perhaps,  on  elephants),  represent  a  body  which 
ought  to  be  from  500  to  5000  horse,  but  are  followed  by  from  5 
to  50,  The  other  horsemen  belonging  to  them  are  riding  singly 
or  in  groups,  each,  perhaps,  with  his  spear  poised  on  his  shoul- 
der, to  the  imminent  danger  of  those  who  press  behind,  while 
the  owner  is  joking  with  his  companion,  or  singing  in  a  voice 
that  may  be  heard  amidst  the  surrounding  din. 

The  whole  is  generally  so  loosely  spread  that  a  horseman 
might  go  at  a  fiill  trot  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  colmnn, 
and  have  way  made  for  him  as  he  advanced,  except  at  passes  of 
ravines  or  narrow  parts  of  the  road,  where  he  and  everybody 
else  must  often  suffer  most  tedious  delay. 

Partial  halts  occasionally  take  place  towards  the  front,  when  the 
quartermaster-general  is  negotiating  with  a  village  how  much  it 
is  to  give  him  not  to  encamp  on  its  lands ;  and  towards  the  rear,  as 
individuals  wish  to  smoke,  or  to  take  other  rest  or  refreshment. 

Now  and  then  a  deer  or  a  wild  boar  runs  through  the  line : 
shouts  and  commotion  jM:«cede  and  follow  his  course ;  sticks  are 
thrown,  shots  are  fired,  and  men  spur  through  the  crowd,  vrithout 
much  thought  of  the  risk  of  life  or  limb  to  themselves  or  others. 

With  all  this  want  of  order,  its  good  intelligence  and  numbers 
of  light  troops  prevent  a  native  army  from  being  surprised  on 
the  line  of  march. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  our  wars,  to  find  an  instance  even 
of  the  baggage  of  a  native  army  being  cut  off,  unless  when 
fairly  run  down  by  a  succession  of  hard  marches.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  apparently  unwieldy  masses  have  often  gained  great 
advantages  from  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  their  movements. 
Heider,  Tippoo,  and  the  Marattas  frequently  overwhelmed 
separate  detachments  by  attacking  them  when  believed  to  be  in 
some  distant  quarter ;  and  as  often  have  they  slipped  through 
difficult  passes,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  the  rear  of  our 
general,  when  he  thought  he  was  driving  them  before  him  to- 
wards their  o^m  capital. 
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When  thej  reach  their  ground,  things  axe  arranged  better 
than  would  be  expected  in  such  a  scene  of  confusion.  Conspi- 
cuous flags  are  pitched,  which  mark  the  place  allotted  to  each 
chief  or  each  department ;  and  every  man  knows  what  part  of 
his  own  line  belongs  to  him. 

The  camp,  when  pitched,  is  a  mixture  of  regularity  and  disor- 
der. The  bazars  are  long  and  regular  streets,  with  shops  of  all  de- 
scriptions, as  in  a  city.  The  guns  and  disciplined  infantry  are  in 
lines,  and  the  rest  scattered  about,  without  any  visible  regard  to 
arrangement.  The  tents  are  mostly  white,  but  often  striped  with 
red,  green,  or  blue,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  those  colours. 

Those  of  the  poor  are  low,  and  of  black  woollen,  sometimes 
merely  a  blanket  of  that  description  thrown  over  three  spears 
stack  in  the  ground ;  though  the  owners  of  spears  are  seldom  so 
ill  lodged. 

The  tents  of  the  great  are  splendid ;  they  are  disposed  in 
courts  formed  of  canvas  screens  ;  and  some  are  large  and  lofty, 
for  public  receptions;  while  others  are  low,  and  of  moderate 
size,  with  quilted,  and  sometimes  double  walls,  that  secxure  pri- 
Tacy,  while  they  exclude  the  dust  and  wind. 

They  are  connected  by  covered  passages,  and  contain  every 
accommodation  that  would  be  met  with  in  a  palace.    A  Marati^ 
court,  indeed,  appears   to  much   greater  advantage   in  their 
camps  than  in  their  cities.     Yet,  with  all  this  magnificence, 
there  is  some  of  their  usual  carelessness  and  indifference  to 
making  any  thing  complete  :  these  canvas  palaces  are  often  so 
ill  pitched  that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  tem- 
pests of  particular  seasons.     Sindia's  whole  suite  of  tents  have 
been  known  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  at  midnight,  and 
tifl  women  obliged  to  seek  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain  in 
some  low  private  tent  that  happened  to  have  resisted  the  fury 
of  the  elements. 
The  intended  proceedings  for  the  next  day  are  announced  by 
\    fiJors  or  gosayens,  who  go  about  the  camp  proclaiming  a  halt, 
or  the  hour  and  direction  of  the  movement ;  and  who  stop  on  the 
Diarch  to  beg,  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  welcome  sight  of 
tte  flags  of  the  proposed  encampment  disposes  all  to  be  liberal. 
The  armies  are  fed  by  large  bodies  of  Banjaras,  a  tribe  whose 
Iwwbess  it  is  to  be  carriers  of  grain,  and  who  bring  it  from 
^sbmt  countries  and  sell  it  wholesale  to  the  dealers.*® 

SmaUer  dealers  go  about  to  villages  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  camp  and  buy  from  the  inhabitants.     The  government 

■  [ItwAf  these  who  afforded  such  as-     with  Tippoo  in  1791.     See  Mill's  Hist, 
fistance  to  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  war     vol.  v.  ch.  iv. — ^Ed.]  §• 
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interferes  very  little,  and  native  camps  are  almost  always  well 
supplied. 

The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  are  sure  to  be 
plundered,  unless  protected  by  safeguards.  The  inhabitants  fly 
with  such  property  as  they  can  carry,  the  rest  is  pillaged,  and 
the  doors  and  rafters  are  pulled  down  for  firewood  ;  treasure  is 
dug  for  if  the  place  is  large ;  and,  even  in  small  villages,  people 
try  if  the  ground  sounds  hoUow,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  pits  in 
which  grain  is  buried ;  or  bore  with  iron  rods,  such  as  are  used 
by  our  surveyors,  and  ascertain  by  the  smell,  whether  the  lod 
has  passed  through  grain.  A  system  like  this  soon  reduces  a 
country  to  a  desert.  In  a  tract  often  traversed  by  armies  Ae 
villages  are  in  ruins  and  deserted ;  and  bushes  of  diflFerent  ages, 
scattered  over  the  open  country,  show  that  cultivated  fields  aie 
rapidly  changing  into  jungle.  The  large  towns  are  filled  wifli 
fugitives  from  the  country ;  and  their  neighbourhood  is  generally 
well  cultivated,  being  secured  by  means  of  compositions  with 
the  passing  armies. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Hindu  battles  is,  now,  a  can- 
nonade. In  this  they  greatly  excel,  and  have  occasioned  heavy 
loss  to  us  in  all  our  battles  with  them ;  but  the  most  cha- 
racteristic mode  of  fighting  (besides  skirmishing,  which  is  a 
favourite  sort  of  warfare)  is  a  general  charge  of  cavalry,  which 
soon  brings  the  battle  to  a  crisis. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  this  sort  o  charge. 
Even  the  slow  advance  of  such  a  sea  of  horsemen  has  something 
in  it  more  than  usually  impressive ;  and,  when  they  move  on  at 
speed,  the  thunder  of  the  ground,  the  flashing  of  their  arms,  the 
brandishing  of  their  spears,  the  agitation  of  their  banners  nosh- 
ing through  the  wind,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  such  a  count- 
less multitude,  produce  sensations  of  grandeur  which  the 
imagination  cannot  surpass. 

Their  mode  is  to  charge  the  fi-ont  and  the  flanks  at  once ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  this  manoeuvre  has  sometimes 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  European  antagonists,  and  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  in  an  undisciplined  body.  The  whole  appear 
to  be  coming  on  at  fall  speed  towards  their  adversary's  front, 
when,  suddenly,  those  selected  for  the  duty,  at  once  wheel 
inwards,  bring  their  spears  by  one  motion  to  the  side  nearest 
the  enemy,  and  are  in  upon  his  flank  before  their  intention  is 
suspected. 

These  charges,  though  grand,  are  ineffectual  against  regular 
troops,  unless  they  catch  them  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  or 
when  th^y  have  been  thinned  by  the  fire  of  cannon. 
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are  often  maintained  (as  before  mentioned)  by  assign- 
the  rent  or  revenue  belonging  to  government,  in  parti- 
cts  of  country,  but  ofbener  by  payments  from  the 
either  to  military  leaders,  at  so  much  a  horseman 
personal  pay,  and  pay  of  subordinate  officers),  or  to 
>rsemen,  who,  in  such  cases,  are  generally  fine  men, 
nted,  and  who  expect  more  than  ordinary  pay.  Some 
e  mounted  on  horses  belonging  to  the  government ; 
J,  although  the  men  are  of  lower  rank  than  the  others, 
lost  obedient  and  efficient  part  of  the  army. 
38t  foot  now-a-days  are  mercenaries,  men  from  the 
id  Ganges,  and  likewise  Arabs  and  Sindians ;  especially 
ho  are  incomparably  superior  to  most  other  Asiatics  in 
discipline,  and  fidelity. 

)wn  way  of  carrying  on  sieges  is,  probably,  little  im- 
nce  Menu :  individuals  creep  near  the  wall,  and  cover 
3S  by  digging,  till  they  can  crouch  in  safety,  and  watch 
portunity  to  pick  off  some  of  the  garrison ;  batteries 
lally  raised,  and  a  shot  fired  from  time  to  time,  which 
tie  impression  on  the  works :  a  blockade,  a  surprise,  or 
jcessful  sally,  more  frequently  ends  the  siege  than  a 
ssault. 

odem  system  of  government  and  policy  will  appear  in 
80  many  shapes  hereafter,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
)n  the  subject  in  this  place. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    LAW. 


J  of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurisprudence ; 
rincipal  features  remain  unaltered  to  the  pre-  change  in 

^  ^  the  written 

law. 

rious  works  of  other  inspired  writers/  however,  and  the 
*  commentaries  by  persons  of  less  authority,^    avii  law. 

re  the  other  so-called  Smritis,  Mitakshara,   by  Vijnaneswara,  which  is 

the  names  of  Yajnavalkya,  the  main  authority  for  all  the  schools  of 

i,  Apa^tamba,  USanas,  Katy-  law,  except  in  Ben^l ;  and  that  on  Para- 

lifl,  Parn^ara,  Yama,  Likhita,  6ara,  called  the  Madhaviya,  by  Madhava- 

laspati,  Vyasa,  .^ankha,  Sam-  cliarya,   current   in  Dravida.      To   these 

a,   Gautama,   Satatapa,    and  must  be  added  the  digest  of  Jim utarah ana, 

Ed.]  whose  chapter  on  inheritance  is  called  the 

86   the   most    important   are  Dayabhaga;  that  of  Raghunandana,  called 

mu  by  KuUiika  and  Medha-  the  Smriti  tattwa;  the  Vivada  ratnakara 

on  YajnaTalkya,  called  the  and  chintamaQi  which  are  cuircDt  in  Mit- 
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together  with  the  additions  rendered  necessary  by  the  conne  of 
time,  have  introduced  many  changes  into  the  written  law,  and 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  several  schools,  the  various  opinions 
of  which  are  followed  respectively  in  different  parts  of  India. 

In  all  of  these  Menu  is  the  text-book,  but  is  received  according 
to  the  interpretations  and  modifications  of  approved  conmien- 
tators ;  and  the  great  body  of  law  thus  form^  has  again  been 
reduced  to  digests,  each  of  authority  within  the  limits  of 
particular  schools.    . 

Bengal  has  a  separate  school  of  her  own  ;  and,  although  tlie 
other  parts  of  India  agree  in  their  general  opinions,  they  are 
still  distinguished  into  at  least  four  schools :  those  of  Mithila 
(North  Behar) ;  Benares  ;  Maharashtra  (the  Maratta  country) ; 
and  Dravida  (the  south  of  the  Peninsula).' 

All  of  these  schools  concur  in  abolishing  marriages  between 
unequal  casts ;  as  well  as  the  practice  of  raising  up  issue  to 
deceased  brothers,  and  all  the  species  of  sons  mentioned  in 
Menu,  except  a  son  of  the  body  and  one  by  adoption.  Most  of 
them,  however,  admit  a  species  of  adoption  unknown  to  Menu, 
which  is  made  by  a  widow  in  behalf  of  her  deceased  husband,  in 
consequence  of  real  or  supposed  instructions  imparted  by  him 
during  his  life.  Some  schools  give  the  power  to  the  widow 
independent  of  all  authorization  by  the  deceased. 

All  the  schools  go  still  further  than  Menu  in  securing  to  sons 
the  equal  division  of  their  family  property.  Most  of  them  pre- 
vent the  father's  alienating  ancestral  property  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  sons,  and  without  leaving  a  suitable  maintenance  for 
each  of  them ;  all  prohibit  arbitrary  division  of  ancestral  property, 
and  greatly  discourage  it  even  when  the  property  has  been 
acquired  by  the  distributor  himself.  The  Dravida  school  gives 
to  the  sons  exactly  the  same  rights  as  to  the  father,  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  all  his  property,  and  puts  them  on  a  complete 
equality  with  him,  except  in  the  present  enjoyment.* 

All,  except  Bengal,  in  certain  cases,  still  withhold  the  power 
of  making  a  will. 

The  law  now  goes  much  more  into  particulars  on  all  subjects 

hila ;    and  the   Vyavahara    mayukha   of  vailing  authority  is  the  nearly  universal 

Nilakantha,   curnmt  in   Mabara«htra. —  Mitakshara.     The  Bengal  system  stands 

Ed.]  nearly  alone,  particularly  with  regard  to 

■  ["The  main  distinction  between  the  the  law  of  inheritance  (where  it  follows 

Benares,  Maharashtra  and  Dravida  schools  the  Dayabhaga) ;  in  some  points  it  asfli- 

is  rather  a  prefer.^nce  shewn  by  each  re-  milates  with  that  of  Mithila." — Morley's 

spectively   for  some  particular  work   as  Digest,  Introd.  p.  cxc. — Ed.] 

their  authority  of  law,  than  any  real  or  ^  Mr.  Ellis,   Traruiactions  of  Madras 

important  diflference  of  doctrine.     In  all  Literary  Socuty,  p.  14. 
the  western  and  southern  schools  the  pre- 


ore  complicated  society  than  existed  in  the  time  of  the 

de. 

improvements,  however,  in  the  written  law  bear  no  pro- 

to  the  excellence  of  the  original  sketch ;  and  the  exist- 
ie  of  the  Hindus  has  no  longer  that  superiority  to  those 
r  Asiatic  nations  which,  in  its  early  stage,  it  was  entitled 
n  over  all  its  contemporaries. 

y  great  changes  have  been  silently  wrought  without  any 
on  in  the  letter  of  the  law.     The  eight  modes  of  change*  in 
je,  for  instance,  are  still  permitted ;  but  only  p™<^*«»- 
at  most  conformable  to  reason  and  to  the  practice  of 
ations)  is  ever  adopted  in  feet. 

criminal  law,  also,  which  still  subsists  in  all  its  original 
ity,  has  (probably  for  that  very  reason)  fallen    cnminai 
jsuetude,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  sort  of  **'*'• 
ary  law,  or  by  arbitrary  will. 

regular  administration  of  justice  by  permanent  courts, 
is  provided  for  in  Menu,  and  of  which  the  tribunals,  with 
everal  powers,  are  recorded  by  later  writers,^  is  hardly 
id  by  any  Hindu  government.  The  place  of  those  tri- 
is  in  part  taken  by  commissions  appointed  in  a  summary 
'  the  prince,  generally  granted  from  motives  of  court 

and  often  composed  of  persons  suited  to  the  object 
protecting  courtier.  In  part,  the  courts  are  replaced  by 
of  arbitrators,  called  Panchayets,  who  sometimes  act 
iie  authority  of  the  government,  and  sometimes  settle 
8  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties.  The  efficiency  of 
"ibiinalfl  is  in  rottia  mpjuiiirA  Vft-nt  nn.  nntwifhftfii.nflinor  tliA 
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On  the  whole,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  civil  jus- 
tice is  much  worse  administered  in  Hindu  states  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  in  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge. 

Besides  rules  of  Menu  which  have  been  altered  in  later  times, 
Local  laws,  many  local  customs  are  now  observable,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  in  the  Institutes, 

Most  of  these  are  unimportant ;  but  some  relate  to  matters  of 
the  first  consequence,  and  are  probably  remains  of  the  laws 
which  prevailed  in  the  nations  where  they  are  now  in  force 
before  the  introduction  of  Menu's  code,  or  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bramins.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  found  among  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  where  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  legally  permitted  to  have  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  all  men  of  equal  or  superior  cast ;  and  where,  firom  the 
uncertainty  of  the  issue  thus  produced,  a  man's  heirs  are 
always  his  sister's  sons,  and  not  his  own.^ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

PEESENT    STATE    OP    EELIGION. 


The  principal  changes  in  religion  since  Menu  are — 
chanpea  The  ucglect  of  the  principle  of  monotheism : 

Hnoe  Menu.        rj^Q  ncglcct  of  somc  gods,  and  the  introduction  of 
others : 

The  worship  of  deified  mortals : 

The  introduction  (or  at  least  the  great  increase)  of  sects,  and 
the  attempt  to  exalt  individual  gods  at  the  expense  of  the  others : 

The  doctrine  thsbt  faith  in  a  particular  god  is  more  efficacious 
than  contemplation,  ceremonial  observance,  or  good  works : 

The  use  of  a  new  ritual  instead  of  the  Vedas ;  and  the  reli- 
gious ascendency  acquired  by  the  monastic  orders. 

The  nature  of  these  changes  will  appear  in  an  account  of  the 
Hindu  reUgion  as  it  now  stands,  which  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  people. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  country  where  religion  is  so  constantly 
brought  before  the  eye  as  in  India.  Every  town  has  temples  of 
all  descriptions,  fix)m  a  shrine,  which  barely  holds  the  idol,  to  a 
pagoda  with  lofby  towers,  and  spacious  courts,  and  colonnades. 
To  all  these  votaries  are  constantly  repairing,  to  hang  the  image 

'  Dr.  F.  Buchanan^s  Journey  throvgh  the  Mysore,  ^'c,  vol.  ii.  p.  411,  412. 
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with  gurlandB,  and  to  present  it  with  fiiiits  and  flowers.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  or  artificial  sheet  of  water  (for  there  is  no 
town  tluat  is  not  built  on  one  or  other),  have  often  noble  flights  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  which  are  covered,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  with  persons  performing  their  ablutions,  and 
going  through  their  devotions,  as  they  stand  in  the  stream.  In 
the  day,  the  attention  is  drawn  by  the  song,  or  by  the  graceful 
figures  and  flowing  drapery  of  groups  of  women,  as  they  bear 
their  oflFerings  to  a  temple. 

Parties  of  Bramins  and  others  pass  on  similar  occasions ;  and 
finequently  numerous  processions  move  on,  with  drums  and 
music,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  some  particular  holiday. 
They  carry  with  them  images  borne  aloft  on  stages,  represen- 
tations of  temples,  chariots,  and  other  objects,  which,  though  of 
cheap  and  flimsy  materials,  are  made  with  skill  and  taste,  and 
present  a  gay  and  glittering  appearance. 

At  a  distance  fi-om  towns,  temples  are  always  foimd  in  inha- 
bited places  ;  and  frequently  rise  among  the  trees  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  in  the  heart  of  deep  groves,  or  on  the  summits  of  hills. 
Even  in  the  wUdest  forests,  a  stone  covered  with  vermilion,  with 
a  garland  hung  on  a  tree  above  it,  or  a  small  flag  fastened 
among  the  branches,  apprizes  the  traveller  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  spot. 

Troops  of  pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  are  often  met  on 
the  road ;  the  mendicants  are  distinguished  by  the  dress  of  their 
order,  and  the  pilgrims  by  bearing  some  symbol  of  the  god  to 
whose  shrine  they  are  going,  and  shouting  out  his  name  or 
watchword  whenever  they  meet  with  other  passengers.  The 
numerous  festivals  throughout  the  year  are  celebrated  by  the 
native  princes  with  great  pomp  and  expense  ;  they  afford  occa- 
sions of  display  to  the  rich,  and  lead  to  some  little  show  and 
festivity  even  among  the  lower  orders. 

But  the  frequent  meetings,  on  days  sacred  to  particular  gods, 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  humbler  class,  who  crowd  to  them 
with  delight,  even  from  distant  quarters. 

Though  the  religion  presented  in  so  many  striking  forms  does 
not  enter,  in  reality,  into  all  the  scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
vet  it  still  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  people  ;  and 
has  little,  if  at  all,  declined  in  that  respect,  since  the  first  period 
of  its  institution. 
The  objects  of  adoration,  however,  are  no  longer  the  same. 
The  theism  inculcated  by  the  Vedas  as  the  true  faith,  in 
which  all  other  forms  were  included,  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
system  of  gross  polytheism  and  idolatry  ;  and,  though  nowhere 
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entirely  forgotten,   is  never   steadily  thonght   of,   except  bj 
philosophers  and  divines. 

The  followers  of  the  V^as,  though  they  ascended  beyond  the 
early  worship  of  the  elements  and  the  powers  of  nature  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  thoogk 
anxious  to  difFiise  their  own  doctrines,  did  not  disturb  the 
popular  belief;  but,  actuated  either  by  their  characteristie 
respect  for  immemorial  usage,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  priesthood  (from  which  the  most  enlightened 
Bramin  seems  never  to  have  been  fi-ee),  they  permitted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  established  gods  to  continue,  representing  them  as 
so  many  forms  or  symbols  of  the  real  Divinity.  At  the  same 
time,  they  erected  no  temple  and  addressed  no  worship  to  the 
true  God.  The  consequence  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  weakness  of  human  nature :  the  obvious  and  palpable 
parts  of  their  religion  prevailed  over  the  more  abstruse  and 
more  sublime  :  the  ancient  polytheism  kept  its  ground,  and  ^raa 
further  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  deified  heroes,  who 
have,  in  their  turn,  superseded  the  deities  fix)m  whom  they 
were  supposed  to  derive  their  divinity. 

The  scriptures  of  this  new  religion  are  the  Puranas,  of  which 
ThoPurtaiM.  there  are  eighteen,  all  alleged  by  their  followers  to  be  ■• 
the  works  of  Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  V^das ;  but,  in  reaUtj,  I 
composed  by  different  authors  between  the  eightJi  and  six-  I 
teenth  centuries,  although,  in  many  places,  fi^m  materials  of  1 
much  more  ancient  date.  They  contain  theogonies ;  accounts  I 
of  the  creation ;  philosophical  speculations ;  instructions  for  | 
religious  ceremonies ;  genealogies ;  Augments  of  history ;  and 
innumerable  legends  relating  to  the  actions  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
sages.  Most  are  written  to  support  the  doctrines  of  particular 
sects,  and  all  are  corrupted  by  sectarian  fables  ;  so  that  they  do 
not  form  a  consistent  whole,  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
combined  into  one  general  system  of  belief.  Yet  they  are  all 
received  as  incontrovertible  authority ;  and,  as  they  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  present  Hind6  religion  is  drawn,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  it  fuU  of  contradictions  and  anomalies. 

The  Hindus,  as  has  been  said,  are  still  aware  of  the  existence 
Tn'sent  objccte  ^^  ^  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  all  others  derive  their 
of  worship,  existcucc,  or,  rather,  of  whose  substance  they  are  com- 
posed ;  for,  according  to  the  modem  belief,  the  universe  and  the 
Deity  are  one  and  the  same.  But  their  devotion  is  directed  to 
a  variety  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  number.  Some  accoimts,  with  the  usual  Hindu  extrava- 
gance, make  the  deities  amount  to  330,000,000 ;  but  most  of 
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these  are  ministering  angels  in  the  different  heavens,  or  other 
spirits  who  have  no  individnal  name  or  character,  and  who  are 
counted  by  the  million. 

The  following  seventeen,  however,  are  the  principal  ones,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  ones  nniversally  recognised  as  exercising  dis- 
tLnct  and  divine  functions,  and  therefore  entitled  to  worship:* — 

1.  Brahma,  the  creating  principle  ; 

2.  Vishnu,  the  preserving  principle  ; 

3.  Siva,  the  destroying  principle ; 

with  their  corresponding  female  divinities,  who  are  mytho- 
logicaUy  regarded  as  their  wives,  but,  metaphysically,  as  the 
■etiTe  powers  which  develope  the  principle  represented  by  each 
member  of  the  triad ;  namely, — 

f4.  Saraswati, 
5.  Lakshmi, 
6.  Parvati,  called  also  D6vi,  Bhavani,  or  Durga. 

7.  Indra,  god  of  the  air  and  of  the  heavens. 

8.  Varuna,  god  of  the  waters. 

9.  Pavana,  god  of  the  wind. 

10.  Agni,  god  of  fire. 

11.  Yama,  god  of  the  infernal  regions  and  judge  of  the  dead. 

12.  Cuv^ra,  god  of  wealth. 

13.  Cartikeya,  god  of  war. 

14.  Cama,  god  of  love. 

15.  Surya,  the  sun. 

16.  Soma,  the  moon. 

17.  Gan^sa,  who  is  the  remover  of  difficulties,  and,  as  such, 
presides  over  the  entrances  to  all  edifices,  and  is  invoked  at  the 
commencement  of  all  undertakings. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  planets,  and  many  sacred  rivers, 
especially  the  Ganges,  which  is  personified  as  a  female  divinity, 
and  honoured  with  every  sort  of  worship  and  reverence. 

The  three  first  of  these  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  form 
the  celebrated  Hindu  triad,  whose  separate  characters  are  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  but  whose  supposed  unity  may  perhaps  be  re- 
solved into  the  general  maxim  of  orthodox  Hindus,  that  all  the 
deities  are  only  various  forms  of  one  Supreme  Being.^ 

Brahma,  though  he  seems  once  to  have  had  some  degree  of 
pre-eminence,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
Menu,'  was  never  much  worshipped,  and  has  now  but  one  temple 

■  KennedjB  Researches  into  the  Hindoo  l>rooke,  Asiatic  Researches^  toI.  vii.  p. 
MftMo^,  p.  357.  279. 

«  Kennedjr's  Researches^  p.  211.     Cole-         •  Kennedy's  Researches,  p.  270. 
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in  India :  *   though  invoked  in  the  daily  service,  his  separate 
worship  is  almost  entirely  neglected.* 

His  consort,  Saraswati,  being  goddess  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, has  not  fallen  so  completely  out  of  notice. 

It  is  far  different  with  Vishnu  and  Siva.  They  and  their  in- 
carnations now  attract  almost  all  the  religious  veneration  of  the 
Hindus ;  the  relative  importance  of  each  is  eagerly  supported 
by  numerous  votaries ;  and  there  are  heterodox  sects  of  great 
extent  which  maintain  the  supreme  divinity  of  each,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  his  rival. 

Siva  is  thus  described  in  the  Puranas.^     "  He  wanders  about, 

Siva,  surrounded  by  ghosts  and  goblins,  inebriated,  naked, 
and  with  dishevelled  hair,  covered  with  the  ashes  of  a  funeral 
pile,  ornamented  with  human  skulls  and  bones,  sometimes  laugh- 
ing and  sometimes  crying."  The  usual  pictures  of  him  corre- 
spond with  these  gloomy  descriptions,  with  the  addition  that  he 
has  three  eyes,  and  bears  a  trident  in  one  of  his  hands  ;  his  hair 
is  coiled  up  like  that  of  a  religious  mendicant ;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented seated  in  an  attitude  of  profoimd  thought.  This  last 
particular  corresponds  with  the  legends  relating  to  him,  which 
describe  him  as  always  absorbed  in  meditation,  and  as  consum- 
ing with  the  fire  of  his  eye  those  who  dare  to  disturb  him  in  his 
state  of  abstraction.  But  although  these  accounts  accord  so 
well  with  his  character  of  destroyer,  the  only  emblem  under 
which  he  is  ever  worshipped  is  intended  to  mark  that  destrac- 
tion  as  only  another  name  for  regeneration. 

It  is  meant  for  the  same  symbol  of  the  creative  principle  that 
was  employed  by  the  ancients ;  but  is,  in  fact,  a  low  cylinder  of 
stone,  which  occupies  the  place  of  an  image  in  all  the  temples 
sacred  to  Siva,  and  which  suggests  no  suspicion  of  its  original 
impoi-t.  Bloody  sacrifices  are  performed  to  Siva,  though  dis- 
couraged by  the  Bramins  of  his  sect ;  and  it  is  in  honour  of  him, 
or  of  his  consort,  that  so  many  self-inflicted  tortures  are  io- 
curred  on  certain  days  in  every  year.  On  those  occasions  some  ] 
stab  their  limbs  and  pierce  their  tongues  with  knives,  and  walk 
in  procession  with  swords,  arrows,  and  even  living  serpents 
thrust  through  the  woimds ;  while  others  are  raised  into  the  air 
by  a  hook  fixed  in  the  flesh  of  their  backs,  and  are  whirled  romid 
by  a  moveable  lever,  at  a  height  which  would  make  their 
destruction  inevitable,  if  the  skin  were  to  give  way.^ 

The  nature  of  Siva's  occupations  does   not   indicate  much 

*  Tod's  Bajusthdn,  vol.  i.  p.  774.  '  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.5;  and 

*  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.       Bishop  Ileber's  Journai,  toI.  i.  p.  77. 

*  Quoted  in  Kennedy's  Researches,  p.  29 1 . 
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bention  to  the  affiairs  of  mankiiid ;  and,  according  to  the  present 
Indu  system,  there  is  no  god  particularly  charged  with  the 
▼emment  of  the  world ;  the  Supreme  Being,  out  of  whose 
bstauce  it  is  formed,  taking  no  concern  in  its  affairs  :  but  the 
inion  of  the  vulgar  is  more  rational  than  that  of  their  teachers ; 
ey  miT  up  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  with  that  of  the 
ity  who  is  the  particular  object  of  their  adoration,  and  sup- 
se  him  to  watch  over  the  actions  of  men,  and  to  reward  the 
od  and  to  punish  the  wicked  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
xt. 

The  heaven  of  Siva  is  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snows  and 
I4;ier8  of  Keilasa,  one  of  the  highest  and  deepest  groups  of  the 
ipendous  summits  of  Himalaya. 

His  consort,  D6vl  or  Bhav^ni,  is  at  least  as  much  an  object  of 
oration  as  Siva ;  and  is  represented  in  stiU  more  ter-  d^^j  ^r 
)le  colours.  Even  in  the  milder  forms  in  which  she  ^*^^^^ 
generally  seen  in  the  south  of  India,  she  is  a  beautiAil  woman, 
ling  on  a  tiger,  but  in  a  fierce  and  menacing  attitude,  as  if 
voneing  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  giants,  against  whom 
r  incarnations  were  assumed.  But  in  another  form  occa- 
anally  used  every  where,  and  seemingly  the  favourite  one  in 
mgal,  she  is  represented  with  a  black  skin,  and  a  hideous  and 
rrible  countenance,  streaming  with  blood,  encircled  with 
akes,  hung  round  with  skulls  and  human  heads,  and  in  all 
spects  resembling  a  fury  rather  than  a  goddess.  Her  rites  in 
ose  countries  correspond  with  this  character.  Human  sacri- 
)e8  were  formerly  offered  to  her;  ^  and  she  is  still  supposed  to 
dight  in  the  carnage  that  is  carried  on  before  her  altars.  At 
*r  temple  near  Calcutta,  1000  goats,  besides  other  animals,  are 
dd  to  be  sacrificed  every  month.*  At  Bindabdshni,  where  the 
ctremity  of  the  Vindhya  hills  approaches  the  Granges,  it  used  to 
e  the  boast  of  the  priests  that  the  blood  before  her  image  was 
lever  allowed  to  dry. 

In  other  respects  the  worship  of  D6vi  does  not  differ  much 
&om  that  of  the  other  gods ;  but  it  sometimes  assumes  a  form 
(hat  has  brought  suspicion  or  disgrace  on  the  whole  of  the 
Hindu  religion.  I  allude  to  the  secret  orgies,  which  have  often 
been  dwelt  on  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  existence  of  which 
W)  one  has  ever  attempted  to  deny.  On  those  occasions,  one 
tect  of  the  worshippers  of  D^vi,  chiefly  Bramins  (but  not  always, 
for  with  this  sect  all  cast  is  abolished),  meet  in  parties  of  both 

*  Mr.  Blaqni^re,  Ariaiie  Besearchea,  vol,  v.  p.  371. 
'  Ward's  Hindoo*,  vol.  iil  p.  126. 
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sexes,  to  feast  on  flesh  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  grossest  debauchery.  All  this  is  rendered  doubly  odiouB  hj 
being  performed  with  some  semblance  of  the  ceremonieB  of 
religion ;  but  it  is  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  all  done 
with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  the  sect  by  which  it  is  tolerated  ii 
scarcely  ever  avowed,  and  is  looked  on  with  horror  and  contend 
by  all  the  orthodox  Hindus.  Besides  these  votaries  of  IWfi, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  her  worship,  there  are  some  few 
among  the  varieties  of  religious  mendicants  who  consider  them- 
selves above  aU  law,  and  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  pasaioiis 
without  incurring  sin.  These  add  to  the  ill  repute  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hindus ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  a  strain  of 
licentiousness  and  sensuality  mixes  occasionally  with  every  part 
of  their  mythology ;  but  it  is  confined  to  books  and  songs,  and 
to  temples  and  festivals,  which  do  not  fell  under  every  one's  ob- 
servation. A  stranger  might  live  among  them  for  years,  and 
frequent  their  religious  ceremonies  and  private  companies,  with- 
out seeing  any  thing  indecent ;  and  their  notions  of  deoomm, 
in  the  intercourse  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  is  carried  to  % 
pitch  of  strictness  which  goes  beyond  what  is  consistent  with 
reason  or  with  European  notions. 

To  return  to  the  gods  of  the  Hindus  :  Vishnu  is  represented 
vi«imn  and  as  a  comcly  and  placid  young  man,  of  a  dark  asoie 
tions.  colour,  and  dressed  like  a  king  of  ancient  days.     He  i» 

painted  also  in  the  forms  of  his  ten  principal  incamatioBB, 
which  I  may  mention  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  Hindu  ficti(HL 

The  first  was  that  of  a  fish,  to  recover  the  Y^das,  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  demon  in  a  deluge ;  another  was  that  of 
a  boar,  who  raised  on  his  tusks  the  world,  which  had  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean ;  and  another  was  a  tortoise,  that  supported 
a  mountain  in  one  of  the  most  famous  legends.  The  fourth  had 
rather  more  of  human  interest.  An  infidel  tyrant  was  about  to 
put  his  son  to  death  for  his  fe^ith  in  Vishnu.  In  his  last  inter- 
vieWy  he  asked  him,  in  derision  of  the  omnipresence  of  his 
favourite  divinity,  whether  he  was  in  that  pillar,  pointing  to  one 
of  those  that  supported  the  hall.  The  son  answered  that  he 
was  ;  and  the  incensed  father  was  about  to  order  his  execution, 
when  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with  the  head  and  paws  of 
a  lion,  burst  from  the  pillar  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  The  fifth 
was,  when  a  king,  by  force  of  sacrifices  and  austerities,  had  ac- 
quired such  a  power  over  the  gods  that  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  him  the  earth  and  sea,  and  were  waiting  in 
dread  till  the  conclusion  of  his  last  sacrifice  should  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  heavens.     On  this  occasion  Vishnu  presented 
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limself  as  a  Bramin  dwarf,  and  begged  for  as  much  ground  as 
le  could  step  over  in  three  paces :  the  Baja  granted  his  request, 
with  a  smile  at  his  diminutive  stature ;  when  Vishnu  at  the 
irst  step  strode  over  the  earth ;  at  the  second  over  the  ocean ; 
uid  no  space  being  left  for  the  third,  he  released  the  Raja  from 
Iu8  promise,  on   condition   of  his  descending  to  the  infernal 
regions.     The  sixth  incarnation  is  Parasu  Bama,  a  Bramin  hero, 
irho  made  war  on  the  Cshatrija,  or  military  class,  and  extir- 
pated the  whole  race.     The  seventh  was  Bama.     The  eighth  was 
Bala  Bama,  a  hero  who  delivered  the  earth  from  giants.*®     The 
ninth   was   Buddha,   a  teacher  of  a  &Ise  religion,  whose  form 
Vishnu  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  enemies  of  the 
gods ;  a  character  which  plainly  points  to  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
■o  well  known  as  the  rival  of  that  of  the  Bramins.     The  tenth  is 
still  to  come.     But  all  his  other  forms  are  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  incarnations  of  Bama  and  Crishna,  who  have  not  only 
eclipsed  their  parent  Vishnu,  in  Hindostan  at  least,  but  have 
superseded  the  worship  of  the  old  elementary  gods,  and  indeed 
of  all  other  gods,  except  Siva,  Surya,  and  Gran^sa.**    Ba-    B&ma. 
ma,  thus  identified  with  Vishnu  by  the  superstition  of  his  ad- 
mirers, was  a  king  of  Oudh,  and  is  almost  the  only  person  men- 
tioned in  the  Hindu  traditions  whose  actions  have  something  of 
an  historical  character.     He  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  exclu- 
ded from  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  to  have  passed  many  years 
in  religious  retirement  in  a  forest.     His  queen,  Sita,  was  carried 
off  by  the  giant  Bavana ;  for  her  sake  he  led  an  army  into  the 
Deckan,  penetrated  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  Bavana 
was  king,  and  recovered  Sita,  affcer  a  complete  victory  over  her 
lavisher.     In  that  expedition  his  allies  were  an  army  of  mon- 
keys, under  the  command  of  Hanumat,  whose  figure  is  frequently 
seen  in  temples,  and  who,  indeed,  is  at  least  as  much  worshipped 
in  the  Deckan  as  Bama  or  any  of  the  other  gods.     Bama's  end, 
however,   was  unfortunate;   for  having,   by  his    imprudence, 
caused  the  death  of  his  brother  Lakshmana,  who  had  shared 
with  him  in  all  his  dangers  and  successes,  he  threw  himself,  in 
despair,  into  a  river,  and,  as  the  Hindus  say,  was  re-united  to  the 
Divinity.     He  still,  however,  retains  his  individual  existence,  as 
is  shown  by  the  separate  worship  so  generally  paid  to  him.  Bama 
b  represented  in  his  natural  form,  and  is  an  object  of  general 

**  [Balarama  was  Krishna's  half  bro-  excluded.     When   Krishna  is  not  men- 

thflr;   he  is  more  usually  considered  an  tioned  among  them,  it  is  only  because  he 

incmmation  of  Vishnu's  serpent  Ananta.  is  the  deity  himself. — Kd.] 

Krishna  is  generally  called  the  eighth  in-  "  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches^  vol. 

canuition.  but  sometimes  Balarama  and  Tii.  p.  280;  Wilson,  ibid.  toL  xvi.  pp.  4, 

he  are  the  eighth  and  ninth,  Buddha  being  20. 

n  2 
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adoration.   But  in  this  respect  lie  falls  far  short  of  the  populariij 

crishna.  of  another  deified  mortal,  who  is  not  included  in  the  toL 
great  incarnations,  and  whose  pretensions  are  bj  no  means  so 
obvious  either  as  a  king  or  a  conqueror.  He  was  bom  of  the  royal 
family  of  Mattra,  on  the  Jumna ;  but  brought  up  b  j  a  herdsmaa 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  concealed  him  from  a  tyrant  who 
sought  his  life.^^  This  is  the  period  which  has  made  most  impres- 
sion on  the  Hindus,  who  are  never  tired  of  celebrating  Crishna's 
frolics  and  exploits  as  a  child — his  stealing  milk,  and  his  destroy- 
ing serpents ;  and  among  whom  there  is  an  extensive  sect  which 
worships  him  under  his  infJEint  form,  as  the  supreme  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  universe.  Crishna  excites  equal  enthusiasm,  espe- 
cially among  his  female  worshippers,  in  his  youth,  which  he 
spent  among  the  g6pis,  or  milkmaids,  dancing,  sporting,  and 
playing  on  the  pipe ;  and  captivated  the  hearts,  not  only  of  his 
rural  companions,  but  of  the  princesses  of  Hindostan,  who  had 
witnessed  his  beauty.** 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  achieved  innimierable  adventures, 
and,  among  the  rest,  subdued  the  tyrant,  and  recovered  his 
inheritance  ;  but,  being  pressed  by  foreign  enemies,  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Dwaraka,  in  Guzerat.**  He  afterwards  ap- 
peared as  an  ally  of  the  family  of  Pandu,  in  their  war  v^ith  their 
relations  the  Gurus,**  for  the  sovereignty  of  Hastinapur ;  a  place 
supposed  to  be  north-east  of  Delhi,  and  about  forty  miles  from 
the  point  where  the  Ganges  enters  Hindostan. 

This  war  forms  the  subject  of  the  great  Hindu  heroic  poem, 
the  "  Maha  Bharata,"  of  which  Crishna  is,  in  fact,  the  hero.  It 
ended  in  the  success  of  the  Pandus,  and  in  the  return  of  Crishna 
to  his  capital  in  Guzerat.  His  end  also  was  unfortunate ;  for  he 
was  soon  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  at  last  was  slain  by  He 
arrow  of  a  hunter,  who  shot  at  him  by  mistake,  in  a  thicket." 

Crishna  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  the  Hindus  of  all  their 
divinities.  Of  the  sectaries  who  revere  Vishnu,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  gods,  one  sect  almost  confine  their  worship  to 
Rama ;  but,  though  composed  of  an  important  class,  as  including 
many  of  the  ascetics,  and  some  of  the  boldest  speculators  in  re- 

'*  Tod's  Rdjasthdn,  vol.  i.  p.  533.  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  tv.  p.  101; 

«■  See  Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches,  Colonel  Wilford,  ibid.  voL  vi.  p.  608. 

vol.  i.  p.  269 ;  and  the  translation  by  the  "  Ward,  vol  iii  p.  148. 

same  e&gant  scholar  of  the  song  of  Jaya-  >'  Tod,  on  the  authority  of  a  Hinda 

deva,  which,  in  his  hands,  affords  a  pleasing  history,  R^'asthdn,  vol  i.  p.  60.     [^  If*- 

spedmen  of  Hindu  pastoral  poetry.    Ibid.  habharata,  Mausala  Parran,  azid  l^shim 

Tol.  iii.  p.  185.  Purana.     It  may  however  be  allegonfli]. 

^*  Abstract  of  the  "  Mah4  Bharata,"  in  as    Jara,  the    hunter's    name,    t^goAm 

Ward's  Hindoos^  voL  iii  p.  148;  Professor  *'  old  age,  decay,"— Ed. j 
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ligions  inqniiy,  its  numbers  and  popularity  bear  no  proportion 
to  another  division  of  the  Yaishnava  sect,  which  is  attached  to 
the  worship  of  Crishna. 

This  comprises  all  the  opnlent  and  luxurious,  abnost  all  the 
women,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  ranks  of  the  Indian 
society.*^ 

The  greater  part  of  these  votaries  of  Crishna  maintain  that 
he  is  not  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu,  but  Yishnu  himself,  and 
likewise  the  eternal  and  self-existing  creator  of  the  universe. ^^ 

These  are  the  principal  manifestations  of  Yishnu ;  but  his  in- 
carnations or  emanations,  even  as  acknowledged  in  books,  are 
innumerable ;  and  they  are  still  more  swelled  by  others  in  which 
he  is  made  to  appear  under  the  form  of  some  local  saint  or  hero, 
whom  his  followers  have  been  disposed  to  deify. 

The  same  liberty  is  taken  with  other  gods :  Khandoba,  the 
great  local  divinity  of  the  Marattas  (represented  as  an  armed 
horseman),  is  an  incarnation  of  Siva ;  ^^  and  the  family  of  Bra- 
mins  at  Chinch6r,  near  Puna,  in  one  of  whose  members  god- 
head is  hereditary,  derive  their  titie  from  an  incarnation  or 
emanation  of  Gran^.^ 

Even  villages  have  their  local  deities,  which  are  often  emana- 
tions of  Siva  or  Yishnu,  or  of  the  corresponding  goddesses. 
But  all  these  incarnations  are  insignificant,  when  compared 
to  the  great  ones  of  Yishnu,  and  above  all  to  Eama  and 
Crishna. 

The  wife  of  Yishnu  is  Lakshmi.  She  has  no  temples ;  but, 
being  goddess  of  abimdance  and  of  fortune,  she  continues  to 
be  assiduously  courted,  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  neglect. 

Of  the  remaining  gods,  Gran^a  and  Surya  (the  sim)  other  god:*. 
are  the  most  generally  honoured. 

They  both  have  votaries  who  prefer  them  to  all  other  gods, 
and  both  have  temples  and  regular  worship.  Gan^sa,  indeed, 
has  probably  more  temples  in  the  Deckan  than  any  other  god 
except  Siva.  Surya  is  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  his  head 
surrounded  by  rays. 

Gan^sa,  or  Ganapati,  is  a  figure  of  a  fat  man,  with  an  ele- 
phant's head. 

None  of  the  remaining  nine  of  the  gods  enumerated  have 
temples,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  have  had  them  in  former 
times.*'     Some  have  an  annual  festival,  on  which  their  image  is 

»'  ProfeMor  Wibon,  Anatk  Researches,  *  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 

foL  xtL  pp.  S6,  86.  Tii.  p.  282 ;  Captain  Moore,  ibid.  p.  381. 

>•  Ibii  p.  86,  &c.  »*  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches, 

**  Mr.  Cost's  Bombay  Transactions,ToL  vol.  xvi.  p.  20. 
iu.  p.  198. 
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made  and  worshipped,  and  next  day  is  thrown  into  a  stream; 
others  are  only  noticed  in  prayers.*^  Indra,  in  particular,  seems 
to  have  formerly  occupied  a  much  more  distinguished  place  in 
popular  respect  than  he  now  enjoys.  He  is  called  the  Ruler  of 
Heaven  and  the  King  of  Gods,  and  was  fixed  on  by  an  emi- 
nent orientalist  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  Hindus  ;  ^  yet  is  now  hat 
seldom  noticed. 

Cama,  also,  the  god  of  love,  has  undergone  a  similar  fiite, 
He  is  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Hindu  divinities,  and  most  con- 
formable to  European  ideas  of  his  nature.  Endowed  with  per- 
petual youth  and  surpassing  beauty,  he  exerts  his  sway  over 
both  gods  and  men.  Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  even  the  gloomj 
Siva,  have  been  wounded  by  his  flowery  bow  and  his  anx)W8 
tipped  with  blossoms.  His  temples  and  groves  make  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  tales,  poems,  and  dramas  of  antiquity;** 
but  he  now  shares  in  neglect  and  disregard  vnih  the  other  nine, 
except  Yama,  whose  character  of  judge  of  the  dead  makes  him 
stiU  an  object  of  respect  and  terror. 

Each  of  these  gods  has  his  separate  heaven,  and  his  peculiar 
attendants.  All  are  mansions  of  bliss  of  immense  extent,  and 
all  glittering  with  gold  and  jewels. 

That  of  Indra  is  the  most  fully  described ;  and,  besides  the 
usual  profusion  of  golden  palaces  adorned  vrith  precious  stones, 
is  filled  vrith  streams,  groves,  and  gardens,  blooms  witii  an 
infinity  of  flowers,  and  is  perfumed  by  a  celestial  tree,  whick 
grows  in  the  centre,  and  fills  the  whole  space  vnth  its  fragraoce. 

It  is  illumined  by  a  light  far  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
sun ;  and  is  thronged  with  Apsarases  and  Glandharvas  (heavenfy 
nymphs  and  choristers).  Angels  of  many  kinds  minister  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  unceasingly  entertained  with  songs  and 
dances,  music,  and  every  species  of  enjoyment. 

Besides  the  angels  and  good  genii  that  inhabit  the  different 
Good  and  hcavcns,  there  are  various  descriptions  of  spirits  spread 
bad  spirits,    through  the  rest  of  the  creation. 

The  Asuras  are  the  kindred  of  the  gods,  disinherited  and  cast 
into  darkness,  but  long  struggling  against  their  rivals;  and 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Titans  of  the  Greciaii 
mythology. 

The  Deityas  are  another  species  of  demon,  strong  enough  to 
have  mustered  armies  and  carried  on  war  vrith  the  gods.** 

^  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  28,  &c.  ^*  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Besearchft, 

^  Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.       toI.  xvi.  p.  20. 
i.  p.  241.  ^  See  in  particular  the  legend  of  Ja- 

landhara,  Kennedy's  Researches,  p.  466. 
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The  Bakshasas  are  also  gigantic  and  malignant  beings  ;  and 
the  Pisachas  are  of  the  same  nature,  though  perhaps  inferior  in 
power.  Bhutas  are  evil  spirits  of  the  lowest  order,  correspond- 
ing to  our  ghosts  and  other  goblins  of  the  nursery  ;  but  in  India 
believed  in  by  all  ranks  and  ages. 

A  most  extensive  body  of  divinities  is  still  to  be  noticed ; 
although  they  are  not  individually  acknowledged  ex-  Local  godR. 
cept  in  confined  districts,  and  although  the  legality  of  their 
worship  is  sometimes  denied  by  the  Bramins.  These  are  the 
village  gods,  of  which  each  village  adores  two  or  three,  as  its 
eepe^al  guardians ;  but  sometimes  as  its  dreaded  persecutors 
and  tormentors.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  penates 
Off  lares  of  the  Bomans ;  and,  like  them,  they  are  sometimes  the 
recognised  gods  of  the  whole  nation  (either  in  their  generally 
received  characters,  or  in  local  incarnations) ;  but  much  ofbener 
thej  are  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons,  who  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  neighbourhood. 

They  have  seldom  temples  or  images,  but  are  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  heap  of  earth. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be  ancient  gods  of  the 
Sddras,  who  have  survived  the  establishment  of  the  Bramin 
religion.** 

Snch  is  the  outline  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus.  To  give  a 
conception  of  its  details,  it  would  be  necessary  to  relate  Q^cnu  cha- 
some  of  the  innumerable  legends  of  which  their  mytho-  ^Sd^^i\!!*^ 
logy  is  composed, — ^the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  ^®'*- 
gods  and  asuras,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  nectar  of 
immortality,  and  the  subsequent  stratagem  by  which  the  gods 
defrauded  their  coadjutors  of  the  prize  obtained ;  the  descent  of 
tiie  Ganges  from  heaven  on  the  invocation  of  a  saint ;  its  falling 
with  violence  on  the  head  of  Siva,  wandering  for  years  amidst 
his  matted  locks,  and  tumbling  at  last  in  a  mighty  stream  upon 
the  earth  with  all  its  train  of  fishes,  snakes,  turtles,  and  croco- 
diles ;  the  production  of  Gran^sa,  without  a  father,  by  the  intense 
wishes  of  D6vi ;  his  temporary  slaughter  by  Siva,  who  cut  oif 
his  head  and  afterwards  replax^  it  with  that  of  an  elephant, 
the  first  that  came  to  hand  in  the  emergency ; — such  narratives, 
with  the  quarrels  of  the  gods,  their  occasional  loves  and  jea- 
kmsies ;  tiieir  wars  with  men  and  demons  ;  their  defeats,  flights, 


••  Dr.  Hamilton  Budianan  paid  much  violent  deaths  ;  often  of  Bramins  who  had 
attention  to  this  subject  in  his  snrvev  of  killed  themselves  to  resist  or  revenge  an 
cfTtain  districts  in  fungal  and  Beh4r.  iiyiirT. — MSS.  at  the  India  House,  pub- 
He  foond  the  village  eods  were  geuerally  lished  in  part  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Mar- 
■pirita  of  men  of  the  place  who  had  died  tin. 
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and  captivity;  their  penances  and  austerities  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes  ;  their  speaking  weapons  ;  the  nume- 
rous forms  they  have  assumed,  and  the  delusions  with  whick 
they  have  deceived  the  senses  of  those  whom  they  wished  to 
injure ; — all  this  would  be  necessary  to  show  fully  tiie  religious 
opinions  of  India ;  but  would  occupy  a  space  for  which  the 
value  of  the  matter  would  be  a  very  inadequate  compensation. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  general  character  of 
these  legends  is  extravagance  and  incongruity.  The  Greek 
gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and 
faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced ;  bat 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to 
perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued 
with  human  passions,  have  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  Thej 
are  of  various  colours — ^red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  some  have  twelve 
heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive.  The  same 
deity  is  sometimes  powerful  enough  to  destroy  his  enemies  with 
a  glance,  or  to  subdue  them  with  a  wish ;  and  at  other  times  is 
obliged  to  assemble  numerous  armies  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
and  is  very  near  failing  after  all.*^ 

The  powers  of  the  three  great  gods  are  coequal  and  unlimited; 
yet  are  exercised  with  so  little  harmony,  that  in  one  of  their 
disputes  Siva  cuts  off  one  of  Brahma's  heads.^  Neither  is  there 
any  regular  subordination  of  the  other  gods  to  the  three,  or  to 
each  other.  Indra,  who  is  called  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  has 
been  compared  to  Jupiter,  has  no  authority  over  any  of  the  rest 
These  and  more  incongruities  arise,  in  pait,  fix)m  the  desire  of 
different  sects  to  extol  their  favourite  deity ;  but  as  the  Poranas 
are  all  of  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  legends  founded 
on  those  writings  from  the  general  belief  of  all  classes.  With 
all  this  there  is  something  in  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  Hindu 
gods,  the  original  character  of  their  sentiments  and  actions,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and  splendour 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  does  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  imagination. 

The  most  singular  anomaly  in  the  Hindu  religion  is  the  power 
of  sacrifices  and  religious  austerities.  Through  them  a  religious 
ascetic  can  inflict  the  severest  calamities,  even  on  a  deity,  by 
his  curse ;  and  the  most  wicked  and  most  impious  of  mankind 

''  Story  of  Siva  and  Jalandhara,  Ken-  "Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.  p.  4» 
nedi/'s  Researches,  p.  466.  note. 

*•  Kennedy's  Researches,  p.  295 ;   and 
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ire  such  an  ascendency  over  the  gods  as  to  render  them 
re  instruments  of  his  ambition,  and  even  to  force  them 
t  their  heavens  and  themselyes  to  his  soyereignty. 
.  being  cnrsed  by  a  Bramin,  was  hurled  from  his  own 
nd  compelled  to  animate  the  body  of  a  cat.**  Even 
.e  terrible  judge  of  the  dead,  is  said,  in  a  legend,  to 
1  cursed  for  an  act  done  in  that  capaciiy,  and  obliged 
fo  a  transmigration  into  the  person  of  a  slave.^ 
nger  of  all  the  gods  from  the  sacrifices  of  one  king  has 

in  the  fifbh  incarnation  of  Yishnu;  another  king 
conquered  the  three  worlds,  and  forced  the  gods,  except 

chief  ones,  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  themselves  under  the 

different  animals ;  ^^  whUe  a  third  went  still  further, 
>elled  the  gods  to  worship  him.** 

axe  a  few  out  of  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  nature ; 
iess,  invented  to  show  the  virtue  of  ritual  observances, 
increase  the  consequence  and  profits  of  the  Bramins. 
5  are  rather  the  traditions  of  former  days,  than  the 
by  which  men  are  now  actuated  in  relation  to  the 
The  same  objects  which  were  formerly  to  be  extorted 
ces  and  austerities  are  now  to  be  won  by  faith.     The 

of  this  new  principle  look  with  scarcely  disguised  con- 
i  the  VMas,  and  all  the  devotional  exercises  there 
As  no  religion  ever  entirely  discards  moraliiy,  they 
cate  purity  of  life,  and  innooence,  if  not  virtue ;  but  the 
tied  is  dependence  on  the  particular  god  of  the  sect  of 
.dual  teacher.    Implicit  faith  and  reliance  on  him  makes 

deficiencies  in  other  respects ;  while  no  attention  to 
I  of  religion,  or  to  the  rules  of  morality,  are  of  the 
avail  without  this  aU-important  sentiment.  This  sys- 
plained  and  inculcated  in  the  Bhagavad  Git4,  which 
^rooke  regards  as  the  text-book  of  the  school. 
1  uncommon,  though  not  exclusive  feature  in  the^Hin- 
m,  that  the  gods  enjoy  only  a  limited  existence :  at  the 

cycle  of  prodigious  duration,  the  universe  ceases  to 
e  triad,  and  all  the  other  gods  lose  their  being ;  and 
:  First  Cause  of  all  remains  alone  in  infinite  space. 

lapse  of  ages,  his  power  is  again  exerted;  and  the 
lation,  with  all  its  human  and  divine  inhabitants,  rises 
e  into  existence. 
n  hardly  believe  that  so  many  rude  and  puerile  &bles, 

rol.  iii.  p.  31.  ••  Ibid.  p.  68.         "  Kfenned/s  Reseafches,  p.  368. 

roL  iii.  p.  75. 
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as  most  of  those  above  related,  are  not  the  relics  of  the  earUesfe 
and  most  barbarous  times ;  but  even  the  sacred  origin  of  tiiA 
Christian  religion  did  not  prevent  its  being  clouded,  after  iha 
decay  of  learning,  with  superstitions  proportionately  as  de- 
grading ;  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  with  the  best  infoimed 
orientalists,  that  the  Hindu  system  once  existed  in  fer  gieate 
purity,  and  has  sunk  into  its  present  state  along  with  the 
decline  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

In  the  above  observations  I  have  abstained  from  all  refefenoe 
to  the  religion  of  other  countries.  It  is  possible  that  ania- 
quarians  may  yet  succeed  in  finding  a  connection,  in  prindpiei 
or  in  origin,  between  the  mythology  of  India  and  that  of  Greeee 
or  of  Egypt ;  but  the  external  appearances  are  so  different,  that 
it  would  quite  mislead  the  imagination  to  attempt  to  illustiate 
them  by  allusions  to  either  of  those  superstitions.^* 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  belief  of  the  HinduB 
Faturo  gtate.  relating  to  a  fature  state.  Their  peculiar  doctrine,  ai 
is  well  known,  is  transmigration ;  but  they  believe  that,  between 
their  different  stages  of  existence,  they  will,  according  to  their 
merits,  enjoy  thousands  of  years  of  happiness  in  some  of  the 
heavens  already  described,  or  suffer  torments  of  similar  durali<m 
in  some  of  their  still  more  numerous  heUs.  Hope,  however, 
seems  to  be  denied  to  none :  the  most  wicked  man,  after  being 
purged  of  his  crimes  by  ages  of  suffering  and  by  repeated 
transmigrations,  may  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  he 
may  enter  into  heaven  and  even  attain  the  highest  reward  of 
all  the  good,  which  is  incorporation  in  the  essence  of  €k)d. 

Their  descriptions  of  the  future  states  of  bliss  and  penance 
are  spirited  and  poetical.  The  good,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
body,  proceed  to  the  abode  of  Yama,  through  delightful  paths, 
under  the  shade  of  fragrant  trees,  among  streams  covered  with 
the  lotos.  Showers  of  flowers  fell  on  them  as  they  pass ;  and 
the  air  resounds  with  the  hymns  of  the  blessed,  and  the  still 
more  melodious  strains  of  angels.  The  passage  of  the 
wicked  is  through  dark  and  dismal  paths ;  sometimes  over 
burning  sand,  sometimes  over  stones  that  cut  their  feet  at  every 
step :  they  travel  naked,  parched  with  thirst,  covered  with  dirt 
and  blood,  amidst  showers  of  hot  ashes  and  burning  coals; 
they  are  terrified  with  frequent  and  horrible  apparitions,  and 
fill  the  air  with  their  shrieks  and  wailing.**  The  hells  to  which 
they  are  ultimately  doomed  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  described  with  a  mixture  of  sublimity  and  minuteness  that 
almost  recalls  the  "  Inferno." 

"  [Cf.  Professor  Mnller's  Lectures,  second  series,  ix,  x.  xi.— Ed.] 
•^  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  voL  iii.  p.  374. 


to  weaken  its  effect  in  supporting  the  principles  of 

direct  influence  on  its  votaries  is  even  more  injurious 
se  defects.  Its  gross  superstition  debases  and  debiK- 
5  mind ;  and  its  exclusive  view  to  repose  in  this  world, 
rption  hereafter,  destroys  the  great  stimulants  to  virtue 
by  love  of  enterprise  and  of  i)Osthumous  fiime.  Its 
)n8  over  the  provinces  of  law  and  science  tend  to  keep 
le  fixed  at  the  point  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the 
he  pretended  revelation  by  the  Divinity ;  and  its  inter- 
in  the  minutise  of  private  manners  extirpates  every 
i  feeHng  of  free  agency,  and  reduces  life  to  a  mechan- 
ine.  When  individuals  are  left  free,  improvements 
ce  as  they  are  required;  and  a  nation  is  entirely 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  without  an  effort  on 
rf  any  of  its  members ;  but  when  religion  has  interposed, 
«  as  much  boldness  to  take  the  smallest  step,  as  to 
'  the  innovations  of  a  centuiy  at  a  stride  ;  and  a  man 
equally  prepared  to  renounce  his  faith  and  the  com- 
if  his  friends,  whether  he  merely  makes  a  change  in  his 
mbraces  a  whole  body  of  doctrhies,  religious  and  poli- 
^ariance  with  those  established  among  his  coimtrymen. 
ithin  its  own  limits  that  it  has  been  least  successfrd  in 
innovation.  The  original  revelation,  indeed,  has  not 
stioned ;  but  different  degrees  of  importance  have  been 
to  particular  parts  of  it,  and  different  constructions  put 
me  passages ;  and  as  there  is  neither  a  ruling  council 
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Each  of  these  sects  branches  into  various  subordinate  ones, 
depending  on  the  diflferent  characters  under  which  its  deity 
is  worshipped,  or  on  the  peculiar  religious  and  metaphysical 
opinions  which  each  has  grafted  on  the  parent  stock.  The 
Saktas  have  three  additional  divisions  of  a  more  general  cha- 
racter, depending  on  the  particular  goddesses  whom  they  wor- 
ship. The  followers  of  D^vi  (the  spouse  of  Siva),  however,  are 
out  of  all  comparison  more  numerous  than  both  the  others  put 
together. 

Besides  the  three  great  sects,  there  are  small  ones,  which 
worship  Siirya  and  Gun^sa  respectively;  and  others  which, 
though  preserving  the  form  of  Hinduism,  approach  very  near 
to  pure  deism. 

The  Sikhs  (who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter)  have  founded  a 
sect  involving  such  great  innovations,  that  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  new  religion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  Hindu  belongs  to  one  or 
other  of  the  above  sects.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are  alone 
reckoned  orthodox,  who  profess  a  comprehensive  system  op- 
posed to  the  exclusive  worship  of  particular  divinities,  and  who 
draw  their  ritual  from  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and  other  sacred 
books,  rejecting  the  ceremonies  derived  from  other  sources. 
To  this  class  the  apparent  mass  of  the  Braminical  order,  at 
least,  still  belongs.**  But  probably,  even  among  them,  all  but 
the  more  philosophic  religionists  have  a  bias  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  divinities ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  more 
decidedly  of  all  such  of  the  lower  casts  as  are  not  careless  of 
every  thing  beyond  the  requisite  ritual  observances.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  the  principal 
objects  of  popular  predilection.  In  all  Bengal  and  Hindostan 
it  is  to  those  incarnations  that  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  are  directed ;  and,  though  the  temples  and  emblems  of 
Siva  are  very  common,  the  worshippers  are  few,  and  seem  in- 
spired with  little  veneration. 

Siva,  it  appears,  has  always  been  the  patron  God  of  the  Bra- 
min  class,  but  has  never  much  excited  the  imaginations  of  the 
people.*^  Even  where  his  sect  ostensibly  prevails,  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  are  much  more  attracted  by  the  human 
feelings  and  interesting  adventures  of  Bama  and  CWshna.  The 
first  of  the  two  is  the  great  object  of  devotion  (with  the  regular 
orders  at  least)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Granges ;  but  Crishna  prevails,  in  his  turn,  along  the 

"  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Rcsearchts,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2. 
••  Ibid.  vol.  xvii.  p.  169. 
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er  course  of  the  Granges,'^  and  all  the  centre  and  west  of 
Ldostan.^  Bama,  however,  is  everywhere  revered ;  and  his 
16,  twice  repeated,  is  the  ordinary  salutation  among  all 
ises  of  Hindus. 

Tie  Saivas,  in  all  places,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
alar  orders :  among  the  people  they  are  most  numerous  in 

Mysore  and  Maratta  countries.  Further  south,  the  Yaish- 
as  prevail ;  but  there  the  object  of  worship  is  Vishnu,  not  in 
human  form  of  Bima  or  Crishna,  but  in  his  abstract  cha- 
ber,  as  preserver  and  ruler  of  the  universe.'*  Saktas,  or 
uies  of  the  female  divinity,  are  mixed  with  the  rest ;  but 

most  numerous  in  particular  places.  Three  fourths  of  the 
nlation  of  Bengal  worship  goddesses,  and  most  of  them  D^vi.*® 
1  most  of  these  instances  the  difference  of  sects,  though  often 
er,  is  not  conspicuous.  Europeans  are  seldom  distinctly 
ue  of  their  existence,  unless  they  have  learned  it  firom  the 
tangs  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Wilson,  or  Dr.  Hamilton  Bu- 
nan.  Even  the  painted  marks  on  the  forehead,  by  which 
h  man's  sect  is  shown,  although  the  most  singular  pecu- 
ity  of  the  Hindu  dress,  have  failed  to  convey  the  information 
Y  are  designed  for,  and  have  been  taken  for  marks  of  the 
I,  not  the  sect,  of  tiie  wearer. 

^arsons  desirous  of  joining  a  sect  are  admitted  by  a  sort  of 
iation,  the  chief  part  of  which  consists  in  whispering  by  the 
u  (or  religious  instructor)  of  a  short  and  secret  form  of  words, 
ch  so  fax  corresponds  to  the  communication  of  the  gayatri 
lie  initiation  of  a  Bramin. 

lie  sects  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  antiquity. 
.Tie  separate  worship  of  the  three  great  gods  and  their  cor- 
x>nding  goddesses  is  probably  very  ancient ;  **  but  when  the 
^rtion  of  the  supremacy  of  one  or  other  began  (in  which  the 
oliarity  of  the  present  sects  consists)  is  not  so  clear.  It  is 
bably  much  more  modem  than  the  mere  separate  worship 
he  great  gods. 

t  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  sects  foimded  on  the  worship 
^articular  incarnations,  as  Bdma,  Crishna,  &c.,  are  later  than 

beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.** 

ProfeMor  WilsoD,  Asiatic  Researches,  points  out  a  convincing  proof  of  the  early 

zrii.  p.  52.  worship  of  the  spouse  of  Siva.  A  temple  to 

Tod*8  Rdjastkdn.  her,  under  her  title  of  Comari  (from  which 

Buchanan  MSS.  at  the  India  House.  the  neighbouring  promontory,  Cape  Ck>mo- 

»  may  h«*  either  the  strictly  orthodox  rin,  derives  its  name),  is  mentioned  in  the 

liu,  or  followers  of  Ramanuj.  "  Periplus."  attributed  to  Arrian,  and  pro- 

Frofeasor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches,  bably  written  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era. 

ivii.  p.  210,  221.  *  They  are  not  mentioned  in  a  work 

Ibid.  p.  218.    The  same  gentleman  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  pro- 
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.  The  number  of  sects  has,  doubtless,  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
use of  the  V6das,  the  only  source  from  which  the  Hindu  reUgioii 
could  be  obtained  in  purity.  The  use  of  those  scriptnres  im 
confined  to  the  three  twice-born  classes,  of  which  two  are  now 
regarded  as  extinct,  and  the  remaining  one  is  greatly  fidlen  off 
from  its  original  duties.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  old  ritual  was  disused,  and  a  new  one  has 
since  sprung  up,  suited  to  the  changes  which  have  arisen  in 
religious  opinion. 

It  is  embodied  in  a  comparatively  modem  collection  of  hynuu, 
prayers,  and  incantations,  which,  mixed  with  portions  of  the 
V^as,  famishes  now  what  may  be  called  the  Hindu  service." 
It  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  three  separate  essays,  in 
the  fifth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Besearches, 

The  difference  between  the  spirit  of  this  ritual  and  that  of 
which  we  catch  occasional  views  in  Menu  is  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  long  instructions  for  the  forms  of 
ablution,  meditation  on  the  gdyatri,  &c.,  are  consistent  with  the 
religion  of  the  V6das,  and  might  have  existed  in  Menu's  time, 
though  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  them.  The  objects  of 
adoration  are  in  a  great  measure  the  same,  being  deities  of  the 
elements  and  powers  of  nature.  The  mention  of  Crishna  is,  of 
course,  an  innovation  ;  but  it  occurs  seldom. 

Among  other  new  practices  are  meditations  on  Brahmi, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  in  their  corporeal  form ;  and,  above  all,  the 
frequent  mention  of  Vishnu  with  the  introduction  of  the  text, 
"  Thrice  did  Vishnu  step,"  &c.,  a  passage  in  the  V6das,  wMch 
seems  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  fifth  incarnation,**  and,  per- 
haps, owes  the  frequent  introduction  of  it  to  the  paucity  of  such 
acknowledgments.  Mr.  Colebrooke  avowedly  confines  himself 
to  the  five  sacraments  which  existed  in  Menu's  time ;  but  there 
is  a  new  sort  of  worship  never  alluded  to  in  the  Institutes, 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  every  Hindu. 
This  is  the  worship  of  images,  before  whom  many  prostrations 
and  other  acts  of  adoration  must  daily  be  performed,  accom- 
panied with  burning  incense,  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
sometimes  of  dressed  victuals.  Many  idols  are  also  attired  by 
their  votaries,  and  decorated  with  jewels  and  other  ornaments, 
and  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  human  beings. 

fftssing  to  exhibit  the  tenets  of  tho  dif-  "  See   page   99.     [The   Scholiast  ex- 

ferent  sects  at  the  time  of  SancaraAcharya,  plains  these  "three  steps"  of  Vishnu  as 

who  lived  in  the  eighth  century. — Profes-  referring  to  the  sun  at  his  rising,  culmina- 

8orWil8on,i4*iVi^?ci?wfarcA<'«,Tol.xvi.p.l4.  tion,  and  setting,  or  to   terrestrial  fire, 

"  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  lightning,  and  the  sun. — Ed.] 
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The  Hindu  ceremonies  are  nmnerous,  but  far  from  impressive ; 
ind  their  liturgy,  judging  from  the  specimen  afforded  by  Mr. 
yolefarooke,  though  not  without  a  few  fine  passages,  is  in  gene- 
td  tedious  and  insipid.  Each  man  goes  through  his  daily 
lerotions  alone,  in  his  own  house,  or  at  any  temple,  stream,  or 
KX^  that  suits  him ;  so  that  the  want  of  interest  in  his  ad- 
Iresses  to  the  divinity  is  not  compensated  by  the  effect  of  sym- 
mihj  in  others.  Although  the  service  (as  it  may  be  termed) 
B  changed,  the  occasions  for  using  it  remain  the  same  as  those 
(ormerly  enumerated  from  Menu.  The  same  ceremonies  must 
«  performed  from  conception  to  the  grave ;  and  the  same 
e^nlar  course  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  oblations  must  be  gone 
hraugh  every  day.  More  liberty,  however,  is  taken  in  short- 
ening them  than  was  recognised  in  Menu's  code,  however  it 
night  have  been  ia  the  prdctice  of  his  age. 

A  strict  Bramin,  performing  his  frill  ceremonies,  would  still 
^  occupied  for  not  less  than  four  hours  in  the  day.  But  even 
i  Bramin,  if  engaged  in  worldly  affiurs,  may  perform  all  his 
eligious  duties  within  half  an  hour ;  and  a  man  of  the  lower 
ilaases  contents  himself  by  repeating  the  name  of  his  patron 
leity  while  he  bathes.^^ 

Tlie  increase  of  sects  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of 
iMjemotsncy  the  asccndcncy  of  the  monastic  orders.  Each  of  these 
leocdsn.  is  in  general  devoted  to  some  particular  divinity,  and 
is  importance  is  founded  on  the  veneration  in  which  its  patron 
8  held.  They  therefore  inculcate  £adth  in  that  divinity  as  the 
neans  of  attaining  all  wishes  and  covering  aU  sins ;  and,  in 
iddition  to  this,  they  claim  for  themselves  through  life  an  im- 
ilieit  submission  from  their  followers,  such  as  the  Bramin 
religious  instructor  in  Menu  required  from  his  pupil  during  his 
period  of  probation  alone. 

To  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  encroachments  which  those  orders 
lave  made  on  the  spiritual  authoriiy  of  the  Bramins,  and  the 
Belings  of  rivalry  and  hostility  with  which  the  two  classes  re- 
gard each  other. 

The  Bramins,  on  their  part,  have  not  fidled  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  Grosayens,  having  taken  on  themselves  the  con- 
luct  of  sects  in  the  same  manner  as  their  rivals.  Of  the  eighty- 
four  Gurus  (or  spiritual  chiefs)  of  the  sect  of  Bamanuja,  for 
instance,  seventy-nine  are  secidar  Bramins.^^ 

The  power  of  these  heads  of  sects  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able innovations  in  the  Hindu  system.     Many  of  them  in  the 

**  Ward  on  the  Hindoos. 

*•  Buchanan's  Journey ^  vol.  i.  p.  144 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  75. 
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south  (especiallj  those  of  regular  orders)  have  large  establish- 
ments, supported  by  grants  of  land  and  contributions  from  their 
flock.  Their  income  is  chiefly  spent  in  charity,  but  they  mam- 
tain  a  good  deal  of  state,  especially  on  their  circuits,  where  they 
are  accompanied  by  elephants,  flags,  &c.,  like  temporal  digni- 
taries, are  followed  by  crowds  of  disciples,  and  are  received  witii 
honour  by  all  princes  whose  countries  they  enter.  Their  ftme- 
tion  is,  indeed,  an  important  one,  being  no  less  than  an  iih 
spection  of  the  state  of  morals  and  cast,  involving  the  duties 
and  powers  of  a  censor .^^ 

Religion  of  the  Bauddhds  and  Jainas. 

There  are  two  other  religions,  which,  although  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Hindus,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and 
which  seem  to  have  shared  with  it  in  the  veneration  of  the 
people  of  India,  before  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign 
faith  by  the  Mahometans. 

These  are  the  religions  of  the  Bauddhas  (or  worshippers  ci 
Buddha)  and  the  Jains. 

They  both  resemble  the  Bramin  doctrines  in  their  character 
of  quietism,  in  their  tenderness  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  belief 
of  repeated  transmigrations,  of  various  hells  for  the  purificaticm 
of  the  wicked,  and  heavens  for  the  solace  of  the  good.  The 
great  object  of  all  three  is,  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  state 
of  perfect  apathy,  which,  in  our  eyes,  seems  little  different  from 
annihilation ;  and  the  means  employed  in  all  are,  the  practioe 
of  mortification  and  of  abstraction  from  the  cares  and  feelings 
of  humaniiy. 

The  differences  fr*om  the  Hindu  belief  are  no  less  striking 
than  the  points  of  resemblance,  and  are  most  so  in  the  religion 
of  the  Bauddhas. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Bauddha  sects  entirely  denies  the 
The  Baud-  ^^S  ^^  ^^ '  ^^^  somc  of  thosc  which  admit  the 
dhaj^or  existcncc  of  God  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
creator  or  ruler  of  the  universe. 

According  to  the  ancient  atheistical  sect,  nothing  exists  but 
matter,  which  is  eternal.  The  power  of  organization  is  inherent 
in  matter;  and  although  the  universe  perishes  frx>ni  time  to 
time,  this  qualiiy  restores  it  afber  a  period,  and  carries  it  on 
towards  new  decay  and  regeneration,  without  the  guidance  of 
any  external  agent. 

The  highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  existence  is  held  by  certain 

«  Buchanan's  Journey,  voL  i.  p.  21,  and  other  places. 
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called  Buddhas,  who  have  raised  themselves  by  their 
tioiis  and  austerities,  during  a  long  series  of  transmigra- 
L  this  and  former  worlds,  to  the  state  of  perfect  inactivity 
ithy,  which  is  regarded  as  the  great  object  of  desire. 
.  tlds  atheistical  school  includes  intelligence  and  design 

the  properties  inherent  in  every  particle  of  matter ;  and 
r  sect**  endeavours  to  explain  those  qualities  more  in- 
ly by  uniting  them  in  one,  and,  perhaps,  combining  them 
)n8ciousnes8,  so  as  to  give  them  a  sort  of  personality ; 
I  being  formed  by  this  combination  remains  in  a  state  of 
lal  repose,  his  qualities  operating  on  the  other  portions  of 
without  exertion  or  volition  on  his  part, 
next  approach  to  theism,  and  generally  included  in  that 
is  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,**  eternal, 
;rial,  intelligent,  and  also  endued  with  free-will  and 
qualities ;  but  remaining,  as  in  the  last-mentioned 
,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  repose.  With  one  division  of 
rho  believe  in  such  a  Divinity,  he  is  the  sole  eternal  and 
sting  principle  ;  but  another  division  associates  matter 
[m  as  a  separate  deiiy,  and  supposes  a  being  formed  by 
ion  of  the  other  two  to  be  the  real  originator  of  the 
le. 
the  action  of  the  Divinity  is  not,  in  any  theory,  carried 

producing  by  his  will  the  emanation  of  five  (or  some  say 
Buddhas  from  his  own  essence  ;*^  and  from  these  Bud- 
roceed,  in  like  manner,  five  (or  seven)  other  beings  called 
atwas,  each  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  is  charged  with  the 
n  of  a  world. 

so  essential  is  quiescence  to  felicity  and  perfection, 
ng  to  Buddhist  notions,  that  even  the  Bodhisatwas  are 
1  as  much  as  possible  fr*om  the  task  of  maintaining  their 
eations.  Some  speculators,  probably,  conceive  that  each 
ates  the  universe  according  to  laws  which  enable  it  to 
in  itself;  others  suppose  inferior  agents  created  for  the 
B  ;  and,  according  to  one  doctrine,  the  Bodhisatwa  of 
isting  world  produced  the  well-known  Hindti  triad,  on 
he  devolved  his  functions  of  creating,  preserving,  and 
dug. 

Pr^jnikas.  **   \Theae  are  called  the  fiye  dk^dni 

Bd  Adi  Buddha,  or  supreme  in-  BuddnaSf  or  Buddhas  of  contemplatioD. 

.  [Rather  "primordial Buddha."  We  exist  in   the   period  of  the  fourth 

rine  of  an  Adi  Buddha  seems  to  .  Bodhisatwa  Avalokiteswara,  the  emana- 

t  of  the  original  system  of  Bud-  tion  of  the  fourth  Buddha  Amit4bha. — 

t  to  have  arisen  in  Nepal    Bur-  Ed.] 
Idkisme  Indien,  i.  p.  119.— Ed.] 
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There  are  different  opinions  regarding  the  Buddhas,  who  ha^e 
risen  to  that  rank  by  transmigrations.**  Some  think  with  the 
atheistical  school  that  they  are  separate  productions  of  natme, 
like  other  men,  and  retain  an  independent  existence  after 
arriving  at  the  much-desired  state  of  rest ;  while  the  other  sects 
allege  that  they  are  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
through  some  of  the  other  Buddhas  or  Bodhisatwas,  and  an 
ultimately  rewarded  by  absorption  into  the  divine  essence.         *■ 

There  have  been  many  of  these  human  Buddhas  in  this  and 
former  worlds  ;*'  but  the  seven  last  are  particularly  noticed, 
and  above  all  the  last,  whose  name  was  G6tama  or  ^kya,  who 
revealed  the  present  religion,  and  established  the  rules  of  wor- 
ship and  morality  ;  and  who,  although  long  since  passed  into  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  is  considered  as  the  religious  head  of 
the  world,  and  will  continue  so  until  he  has  completed  hit 
allotted  period  of  five  thousand  years. 

Beneath  this  class  of  Buddhas  are  an  infinite  number  of 
different  degrees,  apparently  consisting  of  mere  men  who  hare 
made  approaches  towards  the  higher  stages  of  perfection  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives. 

Besides  the  chain  of  Buddhas,  there  are  innumerable  oAmt 
celestial  and  terrestrial  beings,  some  original,  and  others  tiana- 
ferred,  unchanged,  fi^om  the  Hindu  Pantheon.** 

The  Bud^Qiists  of  different  countries  differ  in  many  particD* 
lars  firom  each  other.  Those  of  Nepal  seem  most  imbued  wifli 
the  Hindu  superstitions,  though  even  in  China  the  general  cba* 
racter  of  the  religion  is  clearly  Indian. 

The  theistical  sect  seems  to  prevail  in  Nepal,**  and  the 
atheistical  to  subsist  in  perfection  in  Ceylon.** 

In  China,  M.  Abel  Remusat  considers  the  atheistical  to  he 
the  vulgar  doctrine,  and  the  theistical  to  be  the  esoteric.** 

»'  [These  are  called  Mdnushi  Buddhas.  Society  of  Calcutta ;  those  of  M.  Jmovili 

— Ed.]  and  Major  Mahonej  in  vol.  Tii.  of  ^ 

*'  Mr.  Hodgson  {Asiatic  Rf searches,  vol.  Asiatic  Researches ;  together  with  Pnteff 

xn.  p.  446)  gives  a  list  of  130  Buddhas  of  Wilson's  observations  in  his  hisloiT  rf 

the  first  order.  Cashmir  (Asiatic  Resfarchfs,  voL  xtlX  9^ 

**  The  above  account  ef  the  Bauddha  in  his  account  of  the  Jains  (voL  xviL);  ud 

tenets  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  complete  likewise  the  answers  of  Baaddhapiieiliii 

and  distinct  view  of  that  religion  given  b^  Upham's  Sacred  and  Historical  Booh  rf 

Mr.  Hodgson,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.  Ceylon,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  436-446 ;  but  I  have  also  consulted  his  **  Mr.  Hodgson. 

"  Proofs,"  &c,  and  his  other  papers  in  the  **  See  answers  to  qnestions  in  Upto 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  vol.  iii .    I  presume  these  answen  ma?  be 

London,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  depended  on,  whatever  may  be  the  CMi 

Societif  of  Calcutta ;  as  well  as  those  of  M.  with  the  historical  writings  in  the  MW 

Abel  Remusat,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  work, 

for  A.D.  1831,  and  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  **  Journal  des  Savans  for  NofODbei^ 

Asiatique  for  the  same  year;  those  of  M.  1831, 
Csoma  de  Koros,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
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The  Bauddhas  differ  in  many  other  respects  from  the  Bra- 
mins ;  they  deny  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas ;  they 
hsLYe  no  cast ;  even  the  priests  are  taken  from  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  bear  much  greater  resemblance  to  European 
monks  than  to  any  of  the  Hindu  ministers  of  religion.  They 
live  in  monasteries,  wear  a  uniform  yellow  dress,  go  with  their 
feet  bare  and  their  heads  and  beards  shaved,  and  perform  a 
constant  succession  of  regular  service  at  their  chapel  in  a  body; 
&nd,  in  their  processions,  their  chaimting,  their  incense,  and 
ilieir  candles,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  Church.*^  They  have  nothing  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Hindu  monastic  orders ;  they  are  strictly  bound  to  celibacy, 
and  renounce  most  of  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;**  they  eat  together 
in  one  hall;  sleep  sitting  in  a  prescribed  posture,  and  seem 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  monastery,  except  once  a-week,  when 
they  march  in  a  body  to  bathe,**  and  for  part  of  every  day, 
when  they  go  to  beg  for  the  community,  or  rather  to  receive 
alms,  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  ask  for  anything.*®  The 
monks,  however,  only  perform  service  in  the  temples  attached 
to  tiieir  own  monasteries,  and  to  them  the  laity  do  not  seem  to 
be  admitted,  but  pay  their  own  devotions  at  other  temples,  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  convents. 

Nimneries  for  women  seem  also,  at  one  time,  to  have  been 
general. 

The  Bauddha  religionists  carry  their  respect  for  animal  life 
much  further  than  the  Bramins  :  their  priests  do  not  eat  after 
noon,  nor  drink  after  dark,  for  fear  of  swallowing  minute  in- 
sects ;  and  they  carry  a  brush  on  all  occasions,  with  which  they 
carefully  sweep  every  place  before  they  sit  down,  lest  they  should 
inadvertently  crush  any  living  creature.  Some  even  tie  a  thin 
cloth  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  drawing  in  small  insects 
with  their  breath.**  They  differ  fix)m  the  Bramins  in  their 
want  of  respect  for  fire,  and  in  their  veneration  for  relics  of 
their  holy  men ;  a  feeling  unknown  to  the  Hindus.  Over  these 
reUcB  (a  few  hairs,  a  bone,  or  a  tooth)  they  erect  those  solid 
cupolas,  or  beU-shaped  monuments,  which  are  ofben  of  stu- 
pendous size,  and  which  are  so  great  a  characteristic  of  their 
religion. 

*»  Mr.  DsTis,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  ••  Captain  Mahoncy,  Asiatic  Researches, 

Asiaiie  Society,  toL  ii.  p.  491  ;  Turner's  toI.  vii.  p.  42;  and  Mr.  Knox,  Transac- 

T^Ut,  tions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  toL  iii. 

••  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  p.  277. 

Society,  toL  iii.  p.  273.  "  The  laity  eat  animal  food  without 

"•  Mr.  Darin,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  restraint;  even  the  priests  may  eat  it  if 

Anatic  Society,  vol  ii.  p.  495 ;  and  Knox,  no  animal  is  killed  on  their  account. 
Ibid.  ToL  zii.  p.  277. 
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Tlie  Buddhas  are  represented  standing  upright,  but  more 
generally  seated  cross-legged,  erect,  but  in  an  attitude  of  de^ 
meditation,  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  always  with  curied 
hair. 

Besides  the  temples  and  monuments,  in  countries  where  the 
Bauddhas  still  subsist,  there  are  many  magnificent  remains  of 
them  in  India. 

The  most  striking  of  these  are  cave  temples,  in  the  Peninsuk 
Part  of  the  wonderful  excavations  of  E116ra  are  of  this  desci^ 
tion;  but  the  finest  is  at  Carla,  between  Puna  and  Bombqr» 
which,  from  its  great  length  and  height,  the  colonnades  whi^ 
run  along  the  sides  like  aisles,  and  the  vaulted  and  ribbed  roc^ 
strongly  recalls  the  idea  of  a  Grothic  church.®* 

The  Bauddhas  have  a  very  extensive  body  of  literature,  all  on 
the  Brarain  model,  and  all  originally  fix)m  India.*^  It  is  now 
preserved  in  the  local  dialects  of  various  countries,  in  many  rf 
which  the  long-established  art  of  printing  has  contributed  mudi 
to  the  diffusion  of  books. 

Pali,  or  the  local  dialect  of  Magadha  (one  of  the  ancieDt 
kingdoms  on  the  Granges,  in  which  Sakya  or  Gr6tama  flourished), 
seems  to  be  the  language  generally  used  in  the  religiou 
writings  of  the  Bauddhas,  although  its  claim  to  be  their  sacred 
language  is  disputed  in  fitvour  of  Sanscrit  and  of  other  local 
dialects  springing  from  that  root.** 

The  jainM        Thc  Jauis  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  Hit 
or  jainB.       foUowcrs  of  Buddha  and  Brahma.«» 

They  agree  with  the  Bauddhas  in  denying  the  existence,  or  at 
least  the  activity  and  providence,  of  God;  in  beliering  the 
eternity  of  matter ;  in  the  worship  of  deified  saints ;  in  their 
scrupulous  care  of  animal  life,  and  all  the  precautions  which  'A 
leads  to;  in  their  having  no  hereditary  priesthood;  in  dia- 
claiming  the  divine  authority  of  the  VMas  ;  and  in  having  no 
sacrifices,  and  no  respect  for  fire. 

**  The  distinctions  between  the  Band-  still  in  our  possfeeion  (i.e.  thoM  fimod  ii 

dhas  and  Hindus  are  mostly  from  an  essay  N«pal)  were  written,  at  the  latest,  fran* 

by  Mr.  Erskine,   Bombay  Transactiorut,  century  and  a  half  before,   to  as  mwA 

vol.  iii.  p.  503,  &c.  after,  the  era  of  Chrifltianitf.  .   .  .    Tb 

**  Mr.  Hodf^n^  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  principal  Pali  works  of  the  south  (i* 

xvi.  p.  433 ;  Dr.  Buchanan,  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  Ceylon  and  Ava)  date  only  from  the  ftk 

pp.  1 94, 225,  and  other  places.  [The  sacred  century  after  Christ." — Profeesor  Wikia, 

books  are  divided  into  three  claftses,  the  J.R.A.  S,,  xvi.  p.  230.    Cf.  BonxNi^  JW* 

Sutras  or  discourses  of  Buddha,  the  vinaya  dhisme  Indien,  i.  10. — Ed.] 

or  ethics,  and  the  abhidhurma  or  meta-  **  The  characteristics  of  the  Jaibi,  h 

physics. — Ed.]  compared  with  the  Bauddhas  and  Bn- 

^  ["We   may  consider  it  established  mins,  are  mostly  taken  fix)m  Mi>  Hwkjm, 

upon  the  most  probable  evidence  that  flie  Bombay  Tranioctions,  vol.  iii  p.  506. 
chief  Sanskrit  authorities  of  the  Buddhists 
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They  Spgree  with  the  Bauddhas  also  in  considering  a  state  of 
impassive  abstraction  as  supreme  felicity,  and  in  all  the  doc- 
zines  which  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Hindus. 

They  agree  with  the  Hindus  "in  other  points  ;  such  as  division 
if  cast.  This  exists  in  full  force  in  the  south  and  west  of  India; 
ind  can  only  be  said  to  be  dormant  in  the  north-east ;  for, 
ihongh  the  Jains  there  do  not  acknowledge  the  four  classes  of 
he  Hindus,  yet  a  Jain  converted  to  the  Hindu  religion  takes 
lis  place  in  one  of  the  casts;  from  which  he  must  all  along 
lave  retained  the  proofs  of  his  descent ;  and  the  Jains  them- 
lelves  have  numerous  divisions  of  their  own,  the  members  of 
rhich  are  as  strict  in  avoiding  intermarriages  and  other  inter- 
tonrse  as  the  four  classes  of  the  Hindus.** 

Though  they  reject  the  scriptural  character  of  the  V6das, 
hey  allow  them  great  authority  in  all  points  not  at  variance 
riUi  their  religion.  The  principal  objections  to  them  are  drawn 
rom  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  loss  of 
aimal  life  which  burnt-offerings  are  liable  (though  unde- 
ig^nedly)  to  occasion.*^ 

They  admit  the  whole  of  the  Hindu  gods  and  worship  some 
f  them ;  though  they  consider  them  as  entirely  subordinate  to 
heir  own  saints,  who  are  therefore  the  proper  objects  of  adora- 
iofn. 

Besides  these  points  common  to  the  Bramins  or  Bauddhas, 
hey  hold  some  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  chief 
bjects  of  their  worship  are  a  limited  number  of  saints,  who 
lave  raised  themselves  by  austerities  to  a  superiority  over  the 
^ods,  and  who  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Bauddhas  in 
ppearance  and  general  character,  but  are  entirely  distinct  from 
bem  in  their  names  and  individual  histories.  They  are  called 
trthankaras :  there  are  twenty-four  for  the  present  age,  but 
irenty-four  also  for  the  past,  and  twenty-four  for  the  ftiture.*® 

Those  most  worshipped  are,  in  some  places,  Rishabha,**  the 
rst  of  the  present  Tirthankaras ;  but  every  where  Parswanath, 
ad  Mahivlra,  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  the 
umber.^^  As  all  but  the  two  last  bear  a  fabulous  character  in 
leir  dimensions  and  length  of  life,  it  has  been  conjectured, 

*>  De  U  Maine,    Transactions  of  the  called  ^rAa/«,  or  "entitled  to  the  homage 

tfml  Asiatic  Society^  yol.  i.  p.  413;  Cole-  of  gods  and  men/*  and  Jinaa^  or  **  victors 

ooke.   Ibid.  p.  549  ;    Bocnanan,  Ibid.  over  human  paiwions  and  infirmitY."  From 

y,  531,  632;  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches^  the  last  title  comes  "Jaina." — Ed.] 

i.  zrii.  p.  239.  *  Msyor  de  la  Maine,  Transactions  of 

*  Wilflon,  Asiatic  Researches,  toI.  zyii  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
t4S.  '*  I^fessor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches, 

*  [ Thrthemkara  means  "one who  cros8«^  toL  zrii.  p.  248. 
le  oeean  of  ezistenoe.''    They  are  also 
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with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  these  two  are  the  real 
founders  of  the  rehgion.  All  remain  ahke  in  the  usual  state  of 
apathetic  beatitude,  and  take  no  share  in  the  goyemmentof 
the  world.^^ 

Some  changes  are  made  hy  the  Jains  in  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Hindu  gods.  They  give  no  preference  to  the 
greater  gods  of  the  Hindus;  and  they  have  increased  tlie 
number  of  gods,  and  added  to  the  absurdities  of  the  system: 
thus  they  have  sixty-four  Indras,  and  twenty-two  Devis.^* 

They  have  no  veneration  for  relics,  and  no  monastic  establish* 
ments.  Their  priests  are  called  Jatis;^^  they  are  of  all  casts, 
and  their  dress,  though  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Bnir 
mins,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it.  They  wear  very  large, 
loose,  white  mantles,  with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  hair  and 
beard  clipped  ;  and  carry  a  black  rod  and  a  brush  for  sweeping 
away  animals.  They  subsist  by  ahns.  They  never  bathe,  per- 
haps in  opposition  to  the  incessant  ablutions  of  the  Bramins. 

The  Jain  temples  are  generally  very  large  and  handsimie; 
often  flat-roofed,  and  like  private  houses,  with  courts  and 
colonnades ;  but  sometimes  resembling  Hindu  temples^  and 
sometimes  circular  and  surroimded  by  colossal  statues  of  the 
Tirthankaras.'*  The  walls  are  painted  with  their  peculiar 
legends,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  those  of  the  Hindus.  Besides 
images,  they  have  marble  altars,  with  the  figures  of  saints  in 
relief,  and  with  impressions  of  the  footsteps  of  holy  men;  • 
memorial  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Bauddhas. 

By  far  the  finest  specimen  of  Jain  temples  of  the  Hindu  foim 
are  the  noble  remains  in  white  marble  on  the  mountain  of  Abn, 
to  the  north  of  Guzerat.  There  are  Jain  caves  also,  on  a  great 
scale,  at  EU6ra,  Nassik,  and  other  places ;  and  there  is,  near 
Chinraipatan,  in  the  Mysore,  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Tirthan- 
karas,  cut  out  of  a  rock,  which  has  been  guessed  at  different 
heights,  from  54  to  70  feet. 

The  Jains  have  a  considerable  body  of  learning,  resembling 
that  of  the  Bramins,  but  far  surpassing  even  the  extravagance 

"  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches,  Sravakas.     They  are  sometimes  collecUd 

Tol.  xvii.  p.  270.  in  maths,  called  by  them  posdhs,  and  efO 

'*  Major  de  la  Maine,  Transactions  of  when  abroad  in  the  world  they  acknow- 

the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  ledge  a  sort  of  obedience  to  the  head  of 


"  [*•  The  Jains  are  divided  into  religious  the  posala  of  which  they  were  once  i 

and  lay  orders,  Yatis  and  Sravakas.    The  bers." — Wilson,  Asiatic  BesMreket,  xfn. 

reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Yati ;  but  the  — Ed.] 

ministrant  priest,  the  attendant  on  the  ^*  There  is  a  magnificent  one  of  thii 

images,  the  receiver  of  offerings,  and  con-  description  near  Ahmedabad,  built  under 

duetor  of  all  usual  ceremonies,  is  a  Brah-  ground,  and  said  to  have  been  designed  for 

man.     The  Yatis  lead   a  religious  life,  concealed  worship  during  the  peisecution 

bubsisting  on  the  alms  suppli^  by  the  by  the  Hindus. 
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)f  the  Braminical  chronology  and  geography;  increasing  to 
Inmdreds  of  millions  what  was  already  sufficiently  absurd  at 
millions.     Their  sacred  language  is  Magadhi  or  PaH. 

A  question  has  arisen,  which  of  the  three  religions  comparative 
%boYe  described  was  first  established  in  India.  thJl2'^u-^' 

It  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  claims  of  S**!?*?^* 

tnat  01 

those  of  Buddha  and  Brahma.^*  Admitting  the  H^hmA- 
common  origin  of  the  two  systems,  which  the  similarity  of  the 
fundamental  tenets  would  appear  to  prove,  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  adduced  appears  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  Bramins ; 
And  an  additional  reason  may  peshaps  be  drawn  from  the  im- 
probability that  the  Bauddha  system  could  ever  have  been  an 
original  one. 

A  man  as  yet  xmacquainted  with  religious  feelings  would 
imbibe  his  first  notions  of  a  GU)d  from  the  perception  of  powers 
superior  to  his  own.  Even  if  the  idea  of  a  quiescent  Divinity 
sould  enter  his  mind,  he  would  have  no  motive  to  adore  it,  but 
would  rather  endeavour  to  propitiate  the  sun  on  which  he  de- 
pended for  warmth,  or  the  heavens,  which  terrified  bim  with 
their  thimders.  Still  less  would  he  commence  by  the  worship 
of  saints ;  for  sanctity  is  only  conformity  to  religious  notions 
already  established ;  and  a  religion  must  have  obtained  a  strong 
bold  on  a  people  before  they  woxdd  be  disposed  to  deify  their 
feUows  for  a  strict  adherence  to  its  injunctions ;  especially  if 
khey  neither  supposed  them  to  govern  the  world,  nor  to  mediate 
with  its  ruler. 

The  Hindu  religion  presents  a  more  natural  course.  It  rose 
from  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  theism,  and  then 
declined  into  scepticism  with  the  learned,  and  man  worship  with 
the  vulgar. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Sahkhya  school  of  philosophers  seem  re- 
flected in  the  atheism  of  the  Bauddha;^®  while  the  hero  worship 
of  the  common  Hindus,  and  their  extravagant  veneration  for 

"  The  aignmeiitB  on  both  sides  are  gration  des  Brdhmanes.    Ce  qu  il  veut 

RimiDed  up  with  great  clearness  and  im-  atteindre,  c'est  la  d^lirrance  ou  Taffran- 

partiality  by  Mr.  Erekine,  in  the  Bomhaif  chissement  de  Tesprit,  ainsi  que  le  roulait 

TraiuacUons^  yoI.  iii.  pp.  495-503.  Even  tout  le  monde  dans  Tlnde.     Mais  il  n*af- 

tbe  sDinniazy  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  franchit  pas  Tesprit  comme  faisaient  les 

rtna  place.  S&nkhyas  en  le  d^tachant  pour  jamais  de 

**  ["  La  doctrine  de  ^&kya  se  place  en  la  Nature,  ni  comme  faisaient  les  Br&h> 

Dppontion  an  Br&hmanisme,  comme  une  manes  en  lereplongeantauseiudu  Brahma 

erwrale  sans  Dieu  et  comme  un  ath^isme  6temel  et  absolu ;  il  an^ntit  les  condi- 

Mos  Nature.     Ce  qu'il  nie,  c'est  le  Dieu  tions  de  son  existence  relative  en  la  pr^- 

ItMnel  des  BrAhmanes^  et  la  Nature  6ter-  cipitant  duns  le  vide,  c'est-a-dire,  selon 

Belle  des  SAnkhyas ;  co  qu'il  admet,  c'est  toute  apparence,  en  I'an^ntissement." — 

la  multiplicity  et  I'individualit^  des  Ames  Burnoiif^  Buddhitnnc  Ind,,  i.  521. — Eb.] 
des  SAnkhyas,  et  la  transmi- 
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religious  ascetics,  are  mncli  akin  to  the  deification  of  saints 
among  the  Buddhas.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  tbe 
Bramin  faith  to  have  originated  in  early  times,  and  that  of 
Buddha  to  have  branched  off  from  it  at  a  period  when  its 
orthodox  tenets  had  reached  their  highest  perfection,  if  not 
shown  a  tendency  to  decline. 

The  historical  information  regarding  these  religions  tends  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Y^das  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
arranged  in  their  present  form  about  the  fourteenth  oentmj 
before  Christ,  and  the  religion  they  teach  must  have  made  con- 
siderable previous  progress  ;  while  scarcely  one  even  of  its  most 
zealous  advocates  has  claimed  for  that  of  Buddha  a  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  Christ,  and  tie 
best  authenticated  accounts  limit  it  to  tiie  sixth. 

All  the  nations  professing  the  religion  of  Buddha  concur  in 
referring  its  origin  to  India.^^  They  unite  in  representing  the 
founder  to  have  been  Sakya  Muni  or  GUStama,  a  native  of  Capik- 
vastu,  north  of  GWrakpur.  By  one  accoimt  he  was  a  Oshatrijt, 
and  by  others  the  son  of  a  king.  Even  the  EUndus  con&m 
this  account,  making  him  a  Cshatriya,  and  son  to  a  king  of  tlie 
solar  race.  They  are  not  so  well  agreed  about  the  date  of  lus 
appearance.  The  Indians  and  the  people  of  Ava,  Siam,  and 
Ceylon,  fix  it  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,^*  an  epoch  which  is  borne  out  by  various  particulars  in 
the  list  of  kings  of  Magadha. 

The  Cashmirians,  on  the  other  hand,  place  Sakya  1382  yean 
before  Christ ;  the  Chinese,  Mongols,  and  Japanese  about  1000; 
and  of  thirteen  Tibetian  authors  referred  to  in  the  same  Orimki 
Magazine^  four  give  an  average  of  2,959 ;  and  nine  of  835 ;" 
while  the  great  religious  work  of  Tibet,  by  asserting  that  tie 
general  council  ®®  held  by  Asoca  was  110  years  after  Buddha's 

"  For  the  Chinese,  Bee  De  Guignes,  Ava  (given  in  Princep'i   Useful  TaUa, 

Mtmoires  de  rAcadimie  dcs  Inscriptions,  p.  132);  see  also   Usr/ul  TaHes,  pp.  77, 

vol.  xL  p.  187,  &c.;  Abel  Remuent,  Jour-  78. 

nal  dcs  Savans  for  November,  1831 ;  and  '•  See  their  various  dates  in  the  O^tpi/f/ 

the    summary   in   the  Nouveau  Journal  ik/o^an'n^.voLiv.pp.  106, 107;  andWDaon, 

Asiatiqw,  vol.  vii.  pp.  239,  240 ;  and  like-  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  92. 

wise  the  Essay  in  the  next  month,  p.  241.  "®  [Three  general  councils  play  an  im- 

For  the  Mongols,  see  M.  Klaproth,  Nou-  portant  part  in  Buddhist  legend.    The 

vcau  Journal  Asiatiqw,  vol.  vii.,  especially  BuddhisU  of  Tibet  and  Ceylon  agree  in 

p.  182,   and  the  following  pages.     For  fixing  the  first  as  held  immediately  after 

Ceylon,  see  Tumour's  Mahdtuanso,  with  Bud&a's  death ;  but  they  diflfer  as  to  the 

which  the  Scriptures  of  Ava  and  Siam  are  others.     The  Tibetans  fix  the  second  HO* 

identical.     (Introduction,  p.  xxx.)     For  years  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Aibka, 

Tibet,  see  M.  Csoma  de  Koros,  Journal  of  King  of  Fataliputra ;  and  the  third  more 

tfu  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  than  400  years  aftei' Buddha's  death,  under 

'"  See  Tumour  s  Mahdwanso ;  Chrono-  Kanishka  (the  Kanerki  of  the  coins).  The 

logical  Table  from  Crawford's  Embassy  to  Ceylonese  fix  the  second  under  Kilisoka 
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ings  down  that  event  to  less  than  400  years  before 
As6ca  will  bcl  shown,  on  incontestable  evidence,  to 
less  than  300  years  before  onr  era.®* 
inese  author  also  differs  from  the  rest,  fixing  688 
»re  Christ  ;^^  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  tables, 
ke  the  period  of  Sakya's  eminence  999  years  before 
r  that  it  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Ajata  Satru, 
^  in  the  list  of  Magadha  kings  shows  him  to  have 
e  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

Lscrepancies  are  too  numerous  to  be  removed  by  the 
a  that  they  refer  to  an  earlier  and  a  later  Buddha ; 
xpedient  is  also  precluded  by  the  identity  of  the  name, 
I  of  every  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  tiie  persons  to 
1  different  dates  are  assigned.  We  must,  therefore, 
nounce  the  Indian  Bauddhas  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
religion  which  arose  among  themselves,  and  at  the 
must  derange  the  best  established  part  of  the  Hindu 
r;  or  admit  that  an  error  must  have  occurred  in 
r  Tibet,  through  which  places  it  crept  into  the  more 
untries,  when  they  received  the  religion  of  Buddha 
uries  after  the  death  of  its  founder.  As  the  latter 
Quch  the  most  probable  explanation,  we  may  safely 
th  of  Buddha  about  660  B.C.** 

dian  origin  of  the  Bauddhas  would  appear,  inde- 
of  direct  evidence,  from  the  facts  that  their  theology, 
,  philosophy,  geography,  chronology,  &c.,  are  ahnost 
the  Bindu  family ;  and  all  the  terms  used  in  those 
ne  Sanscrit.  Even  Buddha  (intelligence),  and  -^di 
ipreme  intelligence),  are  well-known  Sanscrit  words.** 
5  no  precise  information  regarding  the  early  progress 
igion.  It  was  triumphant  in  Hindostan  in  the  reign 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.*^ 
oduced  by  his  missionaries  into  Ceylon  in  the  end  of 
entury.*^ 

bly  spread  at  an  early  period  into  Tartary  and  Tibet, 
)t  introduced  into  China  until  a.d.  66,  when  it  was 

7T  Baddha,  and  tho  third  •»  [Buddha  means  "wise,"   and  Adi 

&t  Atfoka  235  years  after  Baddha  "  the  primordial  wise  or  Buddha." 

I  -Ed.] 

f  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Col-  •■  See  Tumour^s  Ufahdwanso,  and  trans- 

6.  hitions  of  contemporary  inscriptions  in 

iii.  Ch.  iii.  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal' 

dB,  Mi  moires  de  VAcadhnie  cutia  for  February,  1838. 
f,  vol.  xl.  p.  195.  •'  In  307  b.c.    Tumour's  Mahdtvanso, 

X  Muller  prefers  477  B.C.  Introduction,  p.  xxix.,  and  other  places. 
U  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  298.— Ed.] 
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brought  direct  from  India,  and  was  not  folly  established  till 
A.D.  310.«» 

The  progress  of  its  decline  in  its  original  seat  is  recorded  by 
a  Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  India  on  a  religious  expedition 
in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.*^  He  found 
Buddhism  flourishing  in  the  tract  between  China  and  India, 
but  declining  in  the  Panjab,  and  languishing  in  the  last  stage 
of  decay  in  the  countries  on  the  Granges  and  Jumna.  Capik, 
the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  was  ruined  and  deserted, — "  a  wilder- 
ness untenanted  by  man."  His  religion  was  in  fall  vigour  in 
Ceylon,  but  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Java,  which  island 
was  visited  by  the  pilgrim  on  his  return  by  sea  to  China. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  afterwards  recovered  its  importance 
in  some  parts  of  India.  Its  adherents  were  reftited,  persecuted, 
and  probably  chased  from  the  Deckan,  by  Sancara  Acharya,  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  if  not  by  Cumarila  at  an  earlier 
period ;  but  they  appear  to  have  possessed  sovereignty  in  Hin- 
dostan  in  the  eighth  century,  and  even  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing sect  at  Benares  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,^  and  in 
the  north  of  Guzerat  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.** 

They  do  not  now  exist  in  the  plains  of  India,  but  their  reli- 
gion is  the  established  one  in  Ceylon,  and  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous countries  to  the  north-east  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Ganges.  Buddhism  is  also  the  faith  of  the  Burman  Empire,  of 
Tibet,  of  Siam,  and  all  the  countries  between  India  and  China. 
It  is  very  general  in  the  latter  coimtry,  and  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  Chinese  and  Russian  Tartary  ;  so  that  it  has  been  said, 
with  apparent  truth,  to  be  professed  by  a  greater  portion  of  the 
human  race  than  any  other  religion. 

The  Jains  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  of  our  era ;  to  have  become  conspicuous  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century ;  got  to  the  highest  prosperity  in  the  eleventh, 
and  declined  after  the  twelfth.^*  Their  principal  seats  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
Guzerat  and  at  the  west  of  Hindostan.  They  seem  nejer  to 
have  had  much  success  in  the  provinces  on  the  Gunges. 

They  appear  to  have  imdergone  several  persecutions  by  the 
Bramins,  in  the  south  of  India,  at  least.^^ 

"  De  Guignes,  Mhnairea  de  VAcadimie  ••  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researeha, 

des  Inscriptions,  vol.xl.  pp.  251,  252;  and  vol.  xvii.  p.  282. 

Histoirca  des  Uuns^  voL  i.  part  ii.  pp.  235,  •'  Mr.  Erskine,  Bombay  IVansactiau, 

236.  Tol.  iii.  p.  533,  with  Major  Kenn<Hlj*8  note. 

*•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  •'  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  EeseearckKt 

No.  IX.  p.  108,  &;c.,  particularly  p.  139.  vol.  xvii.  p.  283. 

[On  these  Chinese  Buddhist  travellers,  see  •*  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
Additional  Appendix. — Ed.] 
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The  Jains  are  still  very  numerous,  especially  in  Guzerat,  the 
Bajput  country,  and  Canara ;  they  are  generally  an  opulent  and 
mercantile  class ;  many  of  them  are  bankers,  and  possess  a  large 
proportion  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  India.^* 


CHAPTER   V. 

PEESENT   STATE   OP   PHILOSOPHY.^ 

The  subject  of  philosophy  is  not  one  upon  which  Menu  professes 
to  treat.  It  is,  however,  incidentally  mentioned  in  his  first 
chapter,  and  it  has  occupied  too  great  a  portion  of  the  attention 
of  the  Hindus  of  later  days  to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  their 
genius  and  character. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Institutes  is  evidently  an  exposition  of 
the  belief  of  the  compiler,  and  (unlike  the  laws,  which  have  been 
firamed  in  various  ages)  probably  represents  the  state  of  opinion 
as  it  stood  in  his  time. 

The  topics  on  which  it  treats — the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul, 
the  creation,  and  other  subjects,  physical  and  metaphysical — 
are  too  slightly  touched  on  to  show  whether  any  of  the  present 
schools  of  philosophy  were  then  in  their  present  form ;  but  the 
minute  points  alluded  to  as  already  known,  and  the  use  of  the 
terms  still  employed,  as  if  quite  intelligible  to  its  readers,  prove 
that  the  discussions  which  have  given  rise  to  their  different  sys- 
tems were  already  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Hindus. 

The  present  state  of  the  science  will  be  best  shown,  gi,  principal 
by  inquiring  into  the  tenets  of  those  schools.  achoois. 

There  are  six  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  recognised  among 
the  Hindus.  Some  of  these  are  avowedly  inconsistent  with  the 
religious  doctrines  of  the  Bramins ;  and  others,  though  per- 
fectly orthodox,  advance  opinions  not  stated  in  the  Vedas. 

These  schools  are  enumerated  in  the  following  order  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke.* 

•«  Tod's  Rd}<uMn,  vol  i.  p.  618;  Pro-  Refutation  of  Hindu  PhUomphy,  byPun- 

fesBor  Wilson,  Asiatic  RetearcheSt  toI.  zvii.  dit  Nehemiab  Nilkanth  Sastri  Gore,  ori- 

p.  294.     See   also   Buchanan's  Journey,  ginally  written  in  Hindu,  and  translated 

ToL  iii.  pp.  19,  76-84,  131,  410.  by  Dr.  Hall    (Calcutta,    1862).     These 

'  [The  subject  of  Hind&  philosophy  is  works  (as  well  as  Dr.  Ballantyne's  trans- 
iar  too  wide  to  be  treated  in  a  single  chap-  lations)  contain  an  immense  amount  of 
ter.  The  reader  who  desires  to  study  information  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
it  further  is  referred  to  two  works  pub-  ject.  I  have  only  added  a  few  notes  to 
lisbed  in  India  by  two  Christian  Brahmans  explain  the  text. — Ed.] 
—iHulogue*  on  Hindu  Philoaopht/,  by  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Bev.  JL  31  Banegea  (Calcutta,  1860),  and  Society,  vol.  L  p.  19. 
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1.  The  prior  Mimansa,  founded  by  Jaimani. 

2.  The  latter  Mimansa,  or  V^danta,  attributed  to  Vyasa. 

3.  The  Nyaya,  or  logical  school  of  G^tama. 

4.  The  Vaiseshika,  or  atomic  school  of  Canada. 

5.  The  Sankhya,  or  atheistical  school  of  Capila. 

6.  The  Yoga,  or  theistical  school  of  Patanjali* 

These  two  last  schools  agree  in  many  points,  and  are  included 
in  the  common  name  of  Sankhya. 

This  division  does  not  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  philosophy.  The  prior  Mimansa,  which  teaches  the  art 
of  reasoning  with  the  express  view  of  aiding  the  interpretation 
of  the  V^as,  is,  so  far,  only  a  school  of  criticism ;  and  its  object, 
being  to  ascertain  the  duties  enjoined  in  those  scriptures,  is 
purely  religious,  and  gives  it  no  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
schools  of  philosophy.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining 
schools  have  branched  into  various  subdivisions,  each  of  which 
is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  school,  and  to  form  an 
addition  to  the  original  number.  It  would  be  foreign  to  mx 
object  to  enter  on  all  the  distinctions  between  those  philoso- 
phical systems.  An  outline  of  the  two  most  contrasted  of  the 
six  principal  schools,  with  a  slight  notice  of  the  rest,  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  nation  in 
this  department  of  science. 

The  two  schools  selected  for  this  summary  examination  are 
the  Sankhya  and  VManta.*  The  first  maintains  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  its  principal  branch  denies  the  being  of  Grod.  The 
other  school  derives  aU  things  from  God,  and  one  sect  denies 
the  reality  of  matter. 

All  the  Indian  systems,  atheistical  as  well  as  theistical,  agree 
in  their  object,  which  is,  to  teach  the  means  of  obtaining  beati- 
tude, or,  in  other  words,  exemption  fix)m  metempsychosis,  and 
deliverance  from  all  corporeal  encumbrances.* 

*  [The  prior  Mimansa,  however,  in  the  the  ceremonial  op  exoteric  part  of  the  VWi» 

course  of  its  critical  investigations,  dis-  while  the  "latter"  or  uttara  Miminsi 

cusses  various  philosophical  doctrines.   It  treated  of  the  higher  or  esoteric  portion 

appears  to  have  been  originally  atheistical,  contained  in  the  Upanishads.     But  there 

the  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies  which  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 

it  80  zealously  upholds  being  said  to  pro-  so-called  "  Prior"  school  was  much  earlier 

duce  their  fruit  by  an  inherent  law  or  fate.  than  the  V6danta. — Ed.] 

One  of  its  most  curious  speculations  is  the  *  [For  an  elaborate  account  of  each  ace 

doctrine  of  an  eternal  sound  underlying  Refutation  of  Hindu  Philowphy^  sections 

all   temporary  sounds;   this  is   by  some  i.  iii. — Ed.] 

identified  with  Brahma.  The  grammarians  *  [Thus  the  Nyaya  Aphorisms  open  with 

have  naturally  adopted  this  doctrine,  to  the  following :  "  misery,  successive  Initha, 

give  dignity  to  their  favourite  study.  The  activity,  defect,  ignorance ;  when  any  one 

title  purva  or  "  prior"  seems  to  have  no  of  these  is  removed,  all  that  precede  it  go 

reference  to  priority  of  time,  but  to  have  with  it ;  and  then  ensues  final  emandpa- 

been  given,  because  Jaimini's  school  con-  tion."     From  ignorance  comes  "  defect*** 

fined  their  attention  to  the  Karma  Kdn4a,  viz.  that  we  desire  or  hate  or  are  stupidly 
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SdiMiya  School^  Atheistical  and  TheisticaL 

school   is  diyided,  as  has  been   mentioned,  into   two 
es,  that  of  Capila,  which  is  atheistical,  and  that  p^^p^  ^f 
mjali,  acknowledging  Gkni ;  but  both  agree  in  knowledge. 
.owing  opinions  :* — 
rerance  can  only  be  gained  by  true  and  perfect  knowledge.^ 

knowledge  consists  in  discriminating  the  principles, 
bible  and  imperceptible,  of  the  material  world  from  the 
7e  and  cognitive  principle,  which  is  the  immaterial  sonl.^ 
J  knowledge  is  attained  by  three  kinds  of  evidence, 
don,     inference,    and     affirmation    (or    testi-  Means  of 

^        '  '  ^  ftttalnini? 

'  knowledge^ 

principles  of  which  a  knowledije  is  thus  derived 

x_  n        '  1.       10     •  Principles. 

mty-nve  m  number,***  viz. : 

Tature,  the  root  or  plastic  origin  of  all ;  the  universal  ma- 

»use.    It  is  eternal  matter ;  undiscrete,  destitute  of  parts ; 

tive,  but  not  produced ;   the  equilibrium  of  the  three 

es. 

atelligence;  the  first  production   of  nature,  increate,^^ 

J ;  being  itself  productive  of  other  principles. 

'onsciousness,  which  proceeds  from  intelligence,  and  the 

fcr  function  of  which  is  the  sense  of  self-existence,  the 

that  "  I  am." 

8.  Prom  consciousness   spring  five  particles,  rudiments, 
ns,  productive  of  the  five  elements.^* 

l6.  From  consciousness    also   spring  eleven  organs  of 

it;   from  "defect"   arises  "ac-  Vais^hikas  add  inference  (antwTulwa);  the 

iz.  that  we  seek  or  avoid  or  are  Sankhyaa  testimony  {4abd4i);  the  Naiyd- 

apathetic;   and  from  this  mis-  yikas  vpam/ina  or  analog;  the  Vedantins 

ictivity "  arises  merit  or  demerit,  further    add    presumption    (arthApatti), 

icessitntes  our  passing  into  aom^  which  corresponds  to  our  disjunctiye  hy- 

1  after  death,  to  receive  the  reward  pothetical  syllogism,  and  non-perception 

iment  of  our  deeds.    Thus  all  the  or  negative  proof  (anupalabdhi).   Besides 

and  of  conscious  existence  springs  these  proofs  of  the  six  orthodox  schools, 

rnorance,"  as  its  root;  and  it  is  other  sections  increctse  the  number  to  nine 

jf  the  Hindii  jijnA^d  to  eradicate  by  adding  equivalence  (sambhava),  fallible 

1  seed. — £d. ]  testimony  {aitihya ),  and  gesture  (cheshtd). 

Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the  — Ed.] 
naiic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  "  Ibid.  pp.  29-31. 

.  p.  26.  "  The  cootradiction  between  the  two 

.  p.  27.    [Nature  is  imperceptible  first  terms  might  be  explained  by  sup- 

),  those  numbered  2-24  are  per-  posing  that  intelligence,  though  depending 

{vyaJcta)  to  higher  beings,  if  not  on  nature  for  its  existence,  is  co-eternal 

-Ed.]  with  the  principle  from  which  it  is  derived. 
.  p.  28.     [The  various  kinds  of  '•  Rather,  rudiments  of  the  perceptions 

•oarces  of  knowledge  (pramdna),  by  which  the  elements  are  made  known  to 

ted  in  the  different  schools,  form  the  mind;  as  sound,  the  rudiment  of  ether; 

wting  part  of  Hindii  philosophy.  touch,  of  air ;  smell,  of  earth,  &c.  [i.  e. 

i  Charvakas  or  materialists  admit  form  of  fire  and  taste  of  water], — Wilson's 

•e*perception  {pratyaksha) ;  the  Sdnkhya  Cdrikd^  pp.  17,  119. 
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sense  and  action.  Ten  are  external ;  five  instruments  of  the 
senses  (the  eye,  ear,  &c.),  and  five  instruments  of  action  (the 
voice,  the  hands,  the  feet,  &c.).  The  eleventh  organ  is  internal, 
and  is  mind,  which  is  equally  an  organ  of  sense  and  of  action. 

20  to  24.  The  five  elements  are  derived  from  the  five  par- 
ticles above  mentioned  (4  to  8).  They  are  ether,  air,  fire,  water, 
and  earth. 

25.  The  last  principle  is  soul,  which  is  neither  produced  nor 
productive.  It  is  multitudinous,  individual,  sensitive,  unalter- 
able, immaterial. 

It  is  for  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  for  abstraction  fix)m 
Constitution  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  uuiou  bctwecn  the  soul  and  nature  takes 
OT*°i^*^  place.  By  that  union  creation,  consisting  in  the  de- 
beings,  velopment  of  intellect,  and  the  rest  of  the  principles, 
is  effected.^'  The  soul's  wish  is  firiition,  or  liberation.  For 
either  purpose  it  is  invested  with  a  subtile  person,  composed  of 
intellect,  consciousness,  mind,  the  organs  of  sense  and  action, 
and  the  five  principles  of  the  elements.  This  person  is  uncon- 
fined,  free  from  all  hinderance,  affected  by  sentiments;  but 
incapable  of  enjoyment,  until  invested  with  a  grosser  frame, 
composed  of  the  elements  ;  which  is  the  body,  and  is  perishable. 

The  subtile  person  is  more  durable,  and  accompanies  the  soul 
in  its  transmigrations.^* 

The  corporeal  creation,  consisting  of  souls  invested  with 
gross  bodies,  comprises  fourteen  orders  of  beings ;  eight  above, 
and  five  inferior  to  man. 

The  superior  orders  are  composed  of  the  gods  and  other 
spirits  recognised  by  the  Hindus;  the  inferior,  of  animals, 
plants,  and  inorganic  substances.^* 

Besides  the  grosser  corporeal  creation,  and  the  subtile  or  per- 
inteiiectuai  s^^^l  (^^  belonging  to  the  material  world),  the  San- 
croation.  khya  distinguishcs  an  intellectual  creation,  consisting 
of  the  affections  of  the  intellect,  its  sentiments  and  faculties. 

These  are  enumerated  in  four  classes,  as  obstructing,  dis- 
abling, contenting,  or  perfecting  the  understanding.^* 

"  [It  is  this  peculiar  idea  of  individual  "  Mr.  Colehrooke,  Transactions  oftk 

creation  which  gives  to  the  Sankhya  an  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL  L  p.  32. 
apparent  resemblance  to  Berkeley's  theory.  "  Ibid.  p.  33. 

;^h  soul  creates  its  own  world,— the  ma-  "  The  catalogue  is  very  extensive ;  for, 
torial  universe,  however,  has  an  existence  though  the  principal  heads  ar«  stated  at 
other  than  that  which  it  possesses  from  fifty,  there  appear  to  be  numerous  sub- 
its  connection  with  any  particular  soul,  divisions. 

inasmuch  as  Hiranyagarbha,  the  personi-  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 

fied  sum  of  existence,  may  be  said  to  unify  selected  from  that  given  by  Mr.Colebrooke, 

in  his  ideal  creation  the   separate  sub-  which  is  itself  very  mach  condensed : 
creations  of  all  inferior  beings.— Ed.]  1.  Obstructions  of  the  intellect 
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The  Sankhya,  like  all  the  Indian  schools,  pays  much  attention 
to  three  essential  qualities  or  modifications  of  nature.  These 
are,  1.  goodness;  2.  passion;  3.  darkness.  They  appear  to 
affect  all  beings,  animate  and  inanimate.  Through  goodness, 
for  instance,  fire  ascends,  and  virtue  and  happiness  are  pro- 
duced in  man ;  it  is  passion  which  causes  tempests  in  the  air, 
and  vice  among  mankind ;  darkness  gives  their  downward  ten- 
dency to  earth  and  water,  and  in  man  produces  stolidity  as 
well  as  sorrow. 

Eight  modes  appertaining  to  intellect  are  derived  fix)m  these 
qualities ;  on  the  one  hand,  virtue,  knowledge,  dispassion,  and 
power ;  and  on  the  other,  sin,  error,  incontinency,  and  power- 
lessness.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided :  power,  for  instance,  is 
eightfold. 

The  opinions  which  have  above  been  enumerated,  as  mere 
dogmas  of  the  Sankhya  philosophers,  are  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained at  great  length  in  their  works.  Mr.  Colebrooke  gives 
some  specimens  of  their  arguments  and  discussions  ;  the  fault 
of  which,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
ran  into  over-refinement.^^ 

In  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  scope  of  the  Sankhya  system, 
which  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  artificial  form  in  q^^^^ 
which  it  is  presented  by  its  inventors,  we  are  led  at  Jjjjh'^*^ 
first  to  think  that  this  school,  though  atheistical,  and,  doctrine. 
in  the  main,  material,  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  that 
which  derives  all  things  fit)m  spirit.     From  nature  comes  intel- 
ligence ;  fix)m  intelligence,  consciousness ;  from  consciousness, 
the  senses  and  the  subtile  principles  of  the   elements;  from 
these  principles,  the  grosser  elements  themselves.     From  the 
order  of  this  procession  it  would  appear  that,  although  matter 
be   eternal,   its  forms  are   derived  from   spirit,  and   have   no 
existence  independent  of  perception. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  doctrine  of  the  school.  It  is  a  pro- 
perty inherent  in  nature  to  put  forth  those  principles  in  their 
order;  and  a  property  in  soul  to  use  them  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  nature ;  but  these  operations,  though 
coinciding  in   their  object,  are   independent  in  their  origin. 

iiTor,  conceit,  passion,  hatred,  fear.  These  4.  Perfecting  the  intellect  is  of  eight 

arc  seTffrallj  explained,and  comprise  sixty-  sorts  ;  three  consist  in  ways  of  preventing 

tvo  subdirisions.  eril,  and  the  remaining  five  are  reasoning, 

2.  Disabilities  are  of  twenty-eight  sorts,  oral  instruction,  study,  amicable  inter- 
ariving  from  defect  or  injury  of  organs,  &c.  course,  and  purity,  internal  and  exter- 

3.  Content,   or  acquiescence,   involves  nal. 

nine  dirisions ;  all  appear  to  relate  to  total  "  Mr.  Colebrooke,  TVansactians  of  the 

or  partial  omission  of  exertion,  to  procure      Roj/al  Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  i.  pp.  33-37. 
deliTcrasoe  or  beatitude. 
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Nature  and  the  whole  multitude  of  individual  souls  are  eternal; 
and  though  each  soul  is  united  with  intellect  and  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  it  exercises  no  control  over  their  derek^ 
mejit.  Its  union,  indeed,  is  not  with  the  general  intellect, 
which  is  the  first  production  of  nature,  but  with  an  individual 
iuteilect  derived  from  that  primary  production.** 

At  birth,  each  soul  is  invested  with  a  subtile  body,**  which 
again  is  clad  in  a  grosser  body.  The  connection  between  soul 
and  matter  being  thus  established,  the  organs  conununicate  the 
sensations  occasioned  by  external  nature :  mind  combines  them : 
consciousness  gives  them  a  reference  to  the  individual :  intellect 
draws  inferences,  and  attains  to  knowledge  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  senses  :'^  soul  stands  by  as  a  spectator,  and  not  an  actor; 
perceiving  all,  but  affected  by  nothing ;  as  a  mirror  which  re- 
ceives aU  images,  without  itself  undergoing  any  change." 
When  the  soul  has  completely  seen  and  understood  nature,  it« 
task  is  performed :  it  is  released,  and  the  connection  between 
nature  and  that  individual  soul  is  dissolved.  Nature  (to  use  an 
illustration  from  the  text-book)  exhibits  herself  like  an  actress: 
she  desists  when  she  has  been  perfectly  seen;  and  the  son! 
attains  to  the  great  object  of  liberation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  soul  takes  no  part  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  is  necessary  to  none  of  them :  sensation,  con- 
sciousness, reasoning,  judgment,  would  aU  go  on  equally  if  it 
were  away.^^  Again :  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  liberation  of 
the  soul  that  all  these  operations  are  performed ;  yet  the  soni 
was  free  at  first,  and  remains  unchanged  at  the  end.  The 
whole  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter  have  therefore  been 
without  a  purpose.     In  each  view,  the  soul  is  entirely  super- 

*•   [Every   individual   soul   has  from  from  the  villagers  and  pay  them  to  tlie 

eternity  been   continuiilly  in   connection  governor    of  the  district ;    as    the  lood 

with  Nature,  and  repeated  creations  have  governor  pays  the  amonnt  to  the  minister, 

resulted  from  this  connection.     Nature  is  and  the  minister  receives  it  for  the  use 

said  to  be  enlightened  by  its  proximity  to  of  the    king  ;  so  mind,  having  receired 

Soul,  and  Soul  by  its  proximity  becomes  ideas  from  the  external  organs,  transfen 

a  witness  of  Nature,  as  a  colourless  crys-  them  to  individuality,  and  this  delivexs 

tal  becomes  red  by  proximity  to  a  red  them  to  intellect,  which  is  the   genenl 

rose. — Ed.]  superintendent,  and  takes  charge  cJT  them 

'•  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the  for  the   use   of  the   sovereign,  SouL*'— 

Rot/al  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Wilson's  Sankhya  Kdr.,  pp.  107, 117. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  31,  38.     [The  general  out-  «'  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  Hi 

line  of  the  series  of  functions  involved  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  L  p.  42. 

in  an  act  of  perception  is  illustrated  in  "  [In  the  Sankhya  system,  "cognitien*' 

two  ways  by  the  native  writers  :  "  Thus  means  two  quite  distinct  things,  vii.  the 

the  ear  hears  the  twang  of  a  bowstring ;  apprehension  of  objects,  which  is  tz*osi- 

mind  reflects  that  this  must  be  for  the  tory  and  belongs  to  intellect,  &c.,  and  tbe 

flight  of  an  arrow ;  indivi<luality  says,  it  eternal  cognition,  which  belongs  to  the 

is  aimed  at  me ;  and  intellect  determines  soul  and  has  no  relation  to  any  objects. 

that  I  must  run  away."    And  again  :  "As  See  Rational  Refutation,  p.  64. — ^Ed.] 
the  headmen  of  a  village  collect  the  taxes 
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flnons ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  snrmise  that  its  existence  and 
liberation  have  been  admitted,  in  terms,  by  Capila,  as  the  gods 
were  by  Epicurus,  to  avoid  shocking  the  prejudices  of  his 
oonntrymen  by  a  direct  denial  of  their  religion. 

The  tenets  hitherto  explained  are  common  to  both  schools ; 
but  Capila,  admitting,  as  has  been  seen,  the  separate  separate  doc- 
existence  of  souls,  and  allowing  that  intellect  is  em-  atheuticai  ^ 
ployed  in  the  evolution  of  matter,  which  answers  to  tomchcs. 
creation,  denies  that  there  is  any  Supreme  Being,  either 
material  or  spiritual,  by  whose  volition  the  universe  was  pro- 
duced.** 

Patanjali,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that,  distinct  from  other 
souls,  there  is  a  soul  or  spirit  unaffected  by  the  ills  with  which 
the  others  are  beset ;  unconcerned  with  good  or  bad  deeds  or 
their  consequences,  and  with  fancies  or  passing  thoughts; 
cmnificient,  infinite,  unlimited  by  time.  This  being  is  Grod,  the 
Supreme  Ruler.** 

The  practice  of  the  two  sects  takes  its  colour  from  these 
peculiar  opinions.  The  object  of  all  knowledge  with  both  is 
liberation  fit>m  matter;  and  it  is  by  contemplation  that  the 
great  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 

To  this  the  theistical  sects  add  devotion ;  and  the  subjects  of 
their  meditation  are  suggested  by  this  sentiment.  While  the 
followers  of  the  other  sect  are  occupied  in  abstruse  reasonings 
(m  the  nature  of  mind  and  matter,  the  deistical  Sankhya  spends 
his  time  in  devotional  exercises,  or  gives  himself  up  to  mental 
abstraction.  The  mystical  and  fanatical  spirit  thus  engendered 
appears  in  other  shapes,  and  has  influenced  this  branch  of  the 
g^bikhya  in  a  manner  which  haa  ultimately  tended  to  degrade 
its  character. 

The  work  of  Patanjali,  which  is  the  text-book  of  the  theistical 
sect,  contains  full  directions  for  bodily  and  mental  exercises, 
consisting  of  intensely  profound  meditation  on  certain  topics, 
accompanied  by  suppression  of  the  breath,  and  restraint  of  the 
senses,  while  steadily  maintaining  prescribed  positions.  By 
such  exercises,  the  adept  acquires  the  knowledge  of  everything 
past  and  future,  hidden  or  remote  :  he  divines  the  thoughts  of 
others,  gains  the  strength  of  an  elephant,  the  courage  of  a  lion, 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  flies  in  air,  floats  in  water ; 
dives  into  the  earth ;  contemplates  aU  worlds  at  a  glance,  and 
indulges  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  power  that  scarcely  knows  any 
boimds. 

«■  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  i.  p.  37. 
»•  Ibid. 

K 
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To  the  attainment  of  these  miracnlons  faculties,  some  ascetics 
divert  the  efforts  which  ought  to  be  conj&ned  to  the  acquisitioii 
of  beatitude ;  and  others  have  had  recourse  to  imposture  for  tiie 
power  to  surprise  their  admirers  with  wonders  which  they  pos- 
sossed  no  other  means  of  exhibiting. 

The  first  description  of  these  aspirants  to  supernatural  powers 

T6gi8.        are  still  found  among  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 

second  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  same  body ;  both  are 

called  Yogi, — a  name  assigned  to  the  original  sect,  from  a  word 

meaning  "  abstracted  meditation."  ** 

Veddntay  or  Uttara  Mimdnsd  School, 

The  foundation  of  this  school  is  ascribed  to  Vyasa,  the  sup- 
posed compiler  of  the  VMas,  who  lived  about  1400  B.C. ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  author  of  that  compilation, 
whoever  he  was,  should  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  scope  and 
essential  doctrines  of  the  compositions  which  he  had  brought 
together :  but  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  of  opinion  that,  in  its  present 
form,  the  school  is  more  modem  than  any  of  the  other  five,  and 
even  than  the  Jains  and  Bauddhas  ;  and  that  the  work  in  which 
its  system  is  first  explained  could  not,  therefore,  hare  been 
written  earlier '®  than  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

Though  the  system  of  this  school  is  supported  by  argnmenis 
drawn  from  reason,  it  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  V6das,  and  appeals  for  proofs  to  texts  from  those  scrip- 
tures. It  has  given  rise  to  an  enormous  mass  of  treatises,  with 
commentaries,  and  commentaries  on  commentaries,  almost  all 
written  during  the  last  nine  centuries.  IVom  a  selection  of 
these  expositions,  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  formed  his  account  of 
the  school ;  but,  owing  to  the  controversial  matter  introduced, 
as  well  as  to  the  appeals  to  texts  instead  of  to  human  reason, 
it  is  more  confused  and  obscure  than  the  system  of  the  other 
schools. 

Its  principal  doctrines  are,  that  "  God  is  the  omniscient  and 
God  the  aoie  Omnipotent  cause  of  the  existence,  continuance,  and 
existence.  dissolution  of  the  uuivcrse.  Creation  is  an  act  of  his 
will;   he  is  both  the  efficient  and  the  material  cause  of  the 

"  The  above  account  of  the  Sankhya  vahtable  commentary  by  Prof essorWiJaoii. 

school  is   chiefly  taken  from   Mr.  Cole-  A  more  general  view  of  the  Sankhym  doc- 

brooke,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  trines  has  also  appeared  in  the  Orford 

Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  19-43.     A  translation  Lectures  of  the  la«t  author,  pp.  49,  64.    I 

of  the  text-book  of  the  followers  of  Capila  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by  those  pub- 

(the  atheistic  sect),  originally  prepared  by  lications  in  correcting  my  first  aecoont 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  has  appeared  since  it  was  *•*  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the 

first  written,  accompanied  by  a  translation  Boyal  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  4. 
of  a  gloss  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  a  very 
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world.**    At  the  oonsmnmation  of  all  things,  all  are  resolved 
into  him.     He  is  the  "  sole   existent "  and  the   "  universal 

Individual  souls  are  portions  of  his  substance:  from  him 
thej  issue  like  sparks  from  a  flame,  and  to  him  thej  return. 

The  soul  (as  a  portion  of  the  Divinity)  is  "  infinite,  immortal, 
intelligent,  sentient,  true." 

It  is  capable  of  activity,  though  its  natural  state  is  repose. 
It  is  made  to  act  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  conformity 
to  its  previous  resolutions;   and  those  again  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  chain  of  causes  extending  backward  apparently  to 
infinity.** 

The  soul  is  encased  in  body  as  in  a  sheath,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  sheaths.  In  the  &rst,  the  intellect  is  associated  with 
the  five  senses ;  in  the  second,  the  mind  is  added ;  in  the  third, 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  vital  faculties.  These  three  consti- 
tute the  subtile  body,  which  accompanies  the  soul  through  all 
its  transmigrations. 

The  fourtii  sheath  is  the  gross  body.*^ 

The  states  of  the  soul  in  reference  to  the  body  are  these  : — 
When  awake,  it  is  active,  and  has  to  do  with  a  real  and  prac- 
tical creation:  in  dreams,  there  is  an  illusive  and  unreal 
creation :  in  profound  sleep,  it  is  enfolded,  but  not  hlended,  in 
the  Divine  essence :  on  death,  it  has  quitted  the  corporeal 
frame.*®  It  then  goes  to  the  moon,  is  clothed  in  an  aqueous 
body,  &ll8  in  rain,  is  absorbed  by  some  vegetable,  and  thence 
through  nourishment  into  an  animal  embryo.^^ 

After  finishing  its  transmigrations,  the  number  of  which  de- 
pends on  its  deeds,  it  receives  liberation. 

Liberation  is  of  three  sorts :  one  incorporeal  and  complete, 
when  the  soul  is  absorbed  in  Brahma ;  another  imperfect,  when 
it  only  reaches  the  abode  of  Brahma ;  and  a  third  far  short  of 
the  others,  by  which,  while  yet  in  life,  it  acquires  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  Divinity,  and  its  faculties  are  transcendent  for 
enjoyment,  but  not  for  action.  These  two  last  are  attainable 
by  sacrifice  and  devout  meditation  in  prescribed  modes. 

The  discussions  of  this  school  extend  to  the  questions  of  free 
will,  divine  grace,  efficacy  of  works,  of  &ith,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  abstracted  nature. 

Faith  is  not  mentioned  in  their  early  works,  and  is  a  tenet  of 
the  branch  of  the  Vedanta  school  which  follows  the  Bhagavad 
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Gita.  The  most  regular  of  the  school,  however,  mamtain  the 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  restrict  free  will,  as  has  b^n 
shown,  by  an  infinite  succession  of  influencing  motives,  extend- 
ing back  through  the  various  worlds  in  the  past  eternity  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  school  diflfers  entirely  from  that  first 
mentioned,  in  denying  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  ascribing  ile 
existence  of  the  universe  to  the  energy  and  volition  of  God. 
But  its  original  teachers,  or  their  European  interpreters,  appear 
to  disagree  as  to  the  manfier  in  which  that  existence  is  pro- 
duced. One  party  maintains  that  God  created  matter  out  of 
his  own  essence,  and  will  resume  it  into  his  essence  at  the  con- 
summation of  all  things ;  and  that  from  matter  thus  produced, 
he  formed  the  world,  and  left  it  to  make  its  own  impressions 
on  the  soul  of  man.  The  other  party  says  that  God  did  not 
create  matter,  nor  does  matter  exist ;  but  that  he  did,  and  con- 
tinually does,  produce  directly  on  the  soul  a  series  of  im- 
pressions such  as  the  other  party  supposes  to  be  produced  by 
the  material  world.  One  party  says  that  aU  that  exists  arises 
from  God ;  the  other,  that  notiiing  does  exist  except  God.  This 
last  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  doctrine  among  the  modem 
V^dantis,  though  probably  not  of  the  founders  and  early  fol- 
lowers of  the  school.'* 

Both  parties  agree  in  supposing  the  impression  produced  on 
the  mind  to  be  regular  and  systematic,  so  that  the  ideal  sect 
reasons  about  cause  and  effect  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  apparent  world. 

Both  aUow  volition  to  God,  and  do  not  conceive  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  matter,  or  in  his  own  relations,  to 
fetter  his  will. 

Both  agree  in  asserting  that  the  soul  was  originally  part  of 
God,  and  is  again  to  return  to  him  ;  but  neither  explains  how 
the  separation  is  effected ;  the  idealists,  in  particular,  fail 
entirely  in  explaining  how  God  can  delude  a  part  of  himself 
into  a  belief  of  its  own  separate  existence,  and  of  its  being  acted 
on  by  an  external  world,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  only  existing  being.^' 

*'  [The  modern  school  of  the  Vedanta  system,  see  Baiional  Refutation,  sectioa 

is  that  founded  by  ^ankara  Acharya.     It  iii.  ~Ed.] 

rigidly  maintains  adwaita,  i.  e.  that  no-  "  On  the  question  regarding  the  ideal 

thing  really  exists  except,  Brahma ;   all  or  material  existence  of  tne  world  (besidci 

else — matter,  souls,  even  Ifiwara  or  the  Mr.Colebrooke's  paper  in  the  Tranjae/aoM 

personal  Divine  Being — is  the  product  of  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S8^ 

ignorance,  and  as  unreal   as  the  snake  39),  see  that  of  Colonel  Kennedy,  m  roL 

which  the  mistaken  traveller  fancies  in  a  iii.  p.  414,  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Gimfct 

rope.  For  a  thorough  examination  of  this  Haughton. 
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Logical  Schools. 

Logic  is  a  &Toarite  studj  of  the  Bramins,  and  an  infinity  of 
Tolumes  have  been  produced  by  them  on  this  subject.  Some  of 
them  have  been  by  eminent  authors,  and  various  schools  have 
sprung  up  in  consequence ;  all,  however,  are  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate in  those  of  G6tama  and  Canada.  The  first  of  these  has 
attended  to  the  metaphysics  of  logic ;  the  second,  to  physics,  or 
to  sensible  objects.  Though  these  schools  differ  in  some  par- 
ticulars, they  generally  agree  on  the  points  treated  on  by  both, 
and  may  be  considered  as  parts  oi  one  system,  each  supplying 
the  other's  deficiencies. 

The   school  thus   formed    has  been  compared    to  that  of 
Aristotle." 

It  resemUes  it    in  its   attention  to  classification.  Points  of 
method,  and  arrangement,  and  it  famishes  a  rude  form  to  Aristoeie. 
of  the  syllogism,  consisting  of  five  propositions,  two  of  which 
are  obviously  superfluous.** 

In  the  logic  of  Canada's  school  there  is  also  an  enumeration 
of  what  is  translated  "  predicaments"  {paddrtha),  which  are 
six : — substance,  quality,  action,  community,  particularity,  and 
aggregation  or  intimate  relation :  *^  some  add  a  seventh,  pri- 
vation. The  three  first  are  among  the  predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
the  others  are  not,  and  seven  of  Aristotle's  are  omitted.*^ 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  two  Hindu  systems  are  natu- 

■•  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the  raded  smoke,  therefore  it  has  fire."   It  is 

Royal  Asiatic  Socifti/,  vol.  i.  p.  19 ;  Edin*  this  notion  of  vyapti  or  pervasion  which 

hurgh  Review  for  JiUy,  1834,  p.  363.  forms  the  peculiaritj  of  the  Hindu  sjUo- 

**  As,  1.  The  hill  is  fiery  (tne  proposi-  gism ;  and  though  of  course  it  amounts  to 

tion) ;  the  same  thing  as  our  Western  distribution 

2.  For  it  smokes  (the  reason) ;  and  universality,  it  expresses  it  in  an 

3.  Whatsmokesisfieiy.asaculi-  original  way.     In  truth,  the  true  interest 

nary  hearth  (the  example);       of  the  Nyaya  lies  not  in  its  result,  but 

4.  Acooniingly,  the  hill  is  smok-      rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  logical 

ing  (the  application);  system   in  the  world  not  derived  from 

5.  Therefore,  it  is  fiery  (tie  con-      Aristotle. — Ed.] 

elusion^.  ••  [Community  is  our  genus  or  species, 

The  HindiiB  had  also  the  regular  syllo-  and  is  considered  to  be  eternal ;  particu- 

ffism,  which  seems  a  very  natural  step  larity  {vi^esha^  whence  the  name  of  the 

mMn  the  above;  but  as  it  was  at  a  later  system)  is  the  eternal  individual  essence  of 

period,  the  improvement  might  have  been  ether,  time,  space,  soul,  and  mind  (which 

borrowed  from  the  Greeks.     [Dr.  BaUan-  last  is  considered  as  atomic),  and  of  the 

tjne  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  rhe-  several  atoms  of  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air. 

torical,  as  opposed  to  the  strictly  logical,  Intimate   relation  (or  samavaya)  is  the 

•yllogiflm,  or  as  the  Hindus  express  it,  it  relation  which  exists  between  a  whole  and 

if  the  inference  for  the  sake  of  another,  its  parts, — a  genus  or  species   and  ita 

fioc  fur  oDe*s  self.  See  ProF.  Max  Miiller's  individuals, — an  action  or  quality  and  its 

Appendix  on  Indian  logic,  subjoined  to  subject, — and  particularity  and  the  eter- 

the  Laws  of  Thought,  by  the  Archbishop  nal  substances  mentioned  above. — £d.] 

of  York.    Bat  the  usual  form  of  a  Hindu  *'  Viz.  passion,  reUtion,  quantity,  when^ 

•yUogism  is  rather  composed  of  two  pro-  where,  situation,  and  habit, 
pocitioiia,   "The  moontain  has  fire-per- 
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rally  often  the  same  as  those  of  Aristotle, — ^the  senses,  the 
elements,  the  soul  and  its  different  &cnlties,  time,  space,  &c. ; 
but  many  that  are  of  the  first  importance  in  Aristotle's  systwn 
are  omitted  by  the  Hindus  and  vice  versa.  The  definitions  of 
the  subjects  often  differ,  and  the  general  arrangement  iis  entirdiy 
dissimilar. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  is,  that  all  the 
Hindu  schools  constantly  join  to  the  five  senses  a  sixth  interoal 
sense  (which  they  call  mind),  which  connects  the  other  five,  and 
answers  exactly  to  the  common,  or  internal,  sense  of  Axistotle. 
The  arrangement  of  G6tama's  school  is  much  more  complete 
General  and  comprcheusive  than  that  of  Canada,  and  some 
•oooniing  to  specmicns  of  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  im- 
■chooL  nuteness  to  which  their  classification  is  attempted  to 
be  carried. 

The  first  distribution  of  subjects  is  into  sixteen  heads  or 
Heads  or     topics.^®     I  cau  discovcr  no  principle  on  which  it  is 
topics,      made,  except  that  it  comprises  the  instroments,  modes, 
and  some  of  the  subjects,  of  disputation.     It  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Proof.  2.  That  which  is  to  be  known  and  proven. 
3.  Doubt.  4.  Motive.  5.  Instance.  6.  Demonstrated  trath. 
7.  Member  of  a  regular  argument  or  syllogism.  8.  Beasoning 
by  reduction  to  absurdity.  9.  Determination  or  ascertain- 
ment. 10.  Thesis  or  disquisition.  11.  Controversy.  12.  Ob- 
jection. 13.  Fallacious  reason.  14.  Perversion.  16.  Futilii;. 
16.  Confutation. 

The  subdivisions  are  more  natural  and  systematic. 
ist  Head-         Proof  (or  evidcncc)  is  of  four  kinds ;  perception,  in- 
proof.       ference,  comparison,*  and  aflSrmation  (or  testimony). 
Inference  is  again  subdivided  into   antecedent,  which  dis- 
covers an  effect  from  its  cause ;  consequent,  which  deduces  a 
cause  from  its  effect ;  and  analogous.'* 

Objects  of  proof  are  twelve  in  number : — 1.  SonL  2.  Body. 
2iid  Head  -  ^'  ^^^  orgaus  of  scusation.  4.  The  objects  of  sense. 
^^«i  6.  Intellect.  6.  Mind.  7.  Activity.  8.  Fault.  9.  Trans- 
•ubdiviaions.  migration.  10.  Fruit  of  deeds.  11.  Pain,  or  physical 
evil.     12.  Liberation. 

1.  The  first  object  of  proof  is  soul;  and  a  full  exposition 
1.  Soul,     is  given  of  its  nature  and  faculties,  and  of  the  proofi 

**  [These  are  the  sixteen  paddrthas  or  gayseos  from  hearing  that  it  is  likt  t 

categories  of  the  Nyaya,  as  opposed  to  cow.—En.l 

the  seven  of  the  Vaiseshika ;  these  latter,  ■•  [This  is  where  the  general  is  infened 

however,  are  generally  accepted  by  most  from  the  special,  ai  e.g.  it  i«  suhstaim 

modem  Naiyayika  wnters. — £d.]  because  it  is  earth ;  or  where  the  lubjcet 

*  [i.  e.  where  a  man  recognises  a  bos  is  inferred  from  iU  qiuUitiet.. — ^Ed.] 
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dstence.     It  lias  fourteen  qualities : — number,  quantity, 
by,   conjunction,   disjunction,   intellect,   pain,    pleasure, 

aversion,  volition,   merit,   demerit,  and  the  faculty  of 

ation. 

lie  second  object  of  proof  is  body ;  whicb  is  still  more 

Lficussed  and  analyzed ;  not  without  some  mix-     2.  Body. 

what  belongs  more  properly  to  physical  science. 

ext  follow  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  said  not  to 

fix)m    consciousness,  as  is  advanced  by   the  ,  ormuw  of 
''a  school;  but  which  are  conjoined  wiili  the      ■*»^- 
itemal  sense,  as  in  that  school ;  while  the  five  <^gans  of 
(which  make  up  the  eleven  brought  together  by  the  San- 
ire  not  separately  recognised  here, 
he  next  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  second  head  consists 

objects  of  sense,  among  which  are  the  terms  ^  objects  of 
form  the  predicaments  of  Can&da.  ««^- 

first  of  these  is  substance,  and  is  divided  into  nine 
-earth,  water,  light,  air,  ether,  time,  place,  soul,  mind, 
alities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  fully  examined ; 
hich  the  author  passes  on  to  the  second  predicament, 
.    There  are  twenty-four  qualities.    Sixteen  are  qualities 

;  namely, — colour,  savour,  odour,  feel,  number,  quantity, 
aality,  conjunction,  disjunction,  priority,  posteriority,  gra- 
ridity,  viscidity,  and  sound :  and  eight  of  soul ;  namely, — 
Bsire,  aversion,  volition,  virtue,  vice,  and  faculty.    Every 

these  is  examined  at  great  length ;  and,  sometimes,  as 
by  the  Grecian  schools.*^ 

remaining  five  predicaments  are  then  defined,  which 
bes  the  objects   of  sense.     Each  of  the  six  remaining 

of  proof  is  then  examined  in  the  same  manner,  which 
:s  the  second  head  or  topic. 

third  head  or  topic,  doubt,  is  then  taken  in  hand,  and  so 
fce  end  of  the  sixteenth ;  but  enough  has  already  ^^  Head- 
id  to  show  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  much     ^^^ 
rould  be  required  to  afford  any  information  beyond  that, 
discussion  of  the  above  topics  involves  many  opinions, 

physical  and  metaphysical  subjects ;  thus  the  Meuphyaicai 
riality,  independent  existence,  and  eternity  of    op^ona- 

jf  for  instance,  is  merely  noticed  cnliar  to  soul  are  intelligence,  pleasure, 

ence  of  gravity ;  while  in  Aris-  pain,  desire,  aversion,  volition,  virtue,  and 

beld  to  be  a  separate  principle,  vice.     Faculty  comprises   velocity,  elas- 

mdency  to  rise  as  gravity  has  to  ticity,  and  mental  impression,  i.e.  it  is  the 

Sound  is  said  to  he  propagated  self-reproductive   power.     It    and  some 

iaa,  wave  after  wave  proceeding  of  the  fifteen   qualities  of  material  sub- 

itre.     [The  eight  qualities  pe-  stances  are  found  also  in  bouL — £d.] 
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the  soul  are  asserted :  God  is  considered  as  the  supreme  seal, 
the  seat  of  eternal  knowledge,  the  maker  of  all  things,  Ac. 

The   school  of  Canada,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  atomic 

school,  supposes  a  transient  world  composed  of  aggregations 

Doctrine  of    ^^  ctcmal  atoms.     It  does  not  seem  settled  whether 

atoms,      their  temporary  arrangement  depends  on  their  natnral 

affinities,  or  on  the  creative  power  of  God.** 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  identity  of  the 
topics  discussed  by  the  Hindu  philosophers  with  those  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  same  class  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
with  the  similarity  between  the  doctrines  of  schools  subsisting 
in  regions  of  the  earth  so  remote  from  each  other. 
to  some  ot^  The  first  cause,  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  cre- 
BchooiT  ation,  fate,  and  many  similar  subjects,  are  mixed 
to'p^^tha.  by  the  Hindus  with  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
***"*•  modem  metaphysics,  without  having  been  known  to    j 

the  ancients.  Their  various  doctrines  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
or  its  emanation  from  the  Divinity ;  of  the  separate  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  his  arising  from  the  arrangements  of 
nature ;  the  supposed  derivation  of  all  souls  from  God,  and 
return  to  him ;  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  the  successive  revolu- 
tions of  worlds ;  have  all  likewise  been  maintained  by  one  or 
other  of  the  Grecian  schools.*'  These  doctrines  may,  however, 
have  occurred  independently  to  speculative  men  in  unconnected 
countries,  and  each  single  coincidence  may  perhaps  have  bpen 
accidental ;  but  when  we  find  a  whole  system  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hindus  as  the  Pythagorean, — while  the  doctrines  of  both 
are  so  unlike  the  natural  suggestions  of  human  reason, — ^it 
requires  no  faith  in  the  traditions  of  the  eastern  journeys  of 
Pythagoras  to  be  persuaded  that  the  two  schools  have  originated 
in  a  common  source. 

The  end  of  all  philosophy,  according  to  Pythagoras,  is  to  free 
the  mind  from  encumbrances  which  hinder  its  progress  towards 
perfection  ;*^  to  raise  it  above  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and 
the  influence  of  corporeal  impressions,  so  as  to  assimilate  it 
to  the  Divinity,  and  qualify  it  to  join  the  gods.**  The  soul  is  a 
portion  of  the  Divinity,**  and  returns,  after  various  transmigra- 

*'  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  are  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 

Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  105.     For  a  full  resulting  product  of  their  union.— £d.] 

accoimtof  the  logical  school,  see  Transac-  "  See  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii- 

tions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sinnety,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

p.  92 ;  and  Gladwin's  Ayeen  Achery,  vol.  ii.  "  Enfield's  History  of  Fhiloaophy,  voLi. 

p.  385 ;  alpo  Ward  on  the  Hindoos^  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

p.  224.     [The  usiml  opinion  is  that  the  "  Ibid.  p.  389. 

contact  of  atoms  arises  from  adfishta,  i.e.  ♦•  Ibid.  p.  393. 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  souls  which 
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nd  successiye  intermediate  states  of  purgation  in  the 
of  the  dead,  to  the  eternal  source  fix)m  which  it  first 
led.     The  mind  (Ovfios)  is  distinct  from,  the  soul  (^pi^y.)^^ 

the  universal  soul  diffused  through  all  things,  the  first 
le  of  the  universe ;  invisible,  incorruptible,  only  to  be 
hended  by  the  mind.^^  Intermediate  between  Gk>d  and 
id  are  a  host  of  aerial  beings,  formed  into  classes,  and 
ing  different  influences  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.*® 
e  are  precisely  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  India ;  and 
0  them  we  join  the  aversion  of  Pythagoras  for  animal 
ad  his  prohibition  of  it  unless  when  offered  in  sacri- 
his  injimctions  to  his  disciples  not  to  kill  or  hurt  plants,*^ 
Lg  probation  of  his  disciples,  and  their  mysterious  ini- 
,  it  is  dif&cult  to  conceive  that  so  remarkable  an  agree- 
an  be  produced  by  anything  short  of  direct  imitation, 
her  coincidences  might  be  mentioned,  equally  striking, 
.  less  important  than  those  already  adduced :  such  are 
inity  between  God  and  light,  the  arbitrary  importance 
d  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon  as  the  limit  of  earthly 
s,  &c. :  and  all  derive  additional  importance  from  their 
lariiy  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  Grecian  schools  that  sub- 
n  the  time  of  Pythagoras.*^ 
e  of  the  tenets  of  both  schools  are  said  to  have  existed 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
3rived  from  that  source  both  by  Pythagoras  and  the  Bra- 

But  our  accounts  of  these  doctrines  in  Egypt  are  only 
in  books  written  long  after  they  had  reached  Greece 
h  other  channels.  The  only  early  authority  is  Hero- 
who  lived  after  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  had  been 
\sJlj  diffused.  If,  however,  these  doctrines  existed  among 
yptians,  they  were  scattered  opinions  in  the  midst  of  an 
ttdent  system ;  and  in  Greece  they  are  obviously  adsciti- 
ind  not  received  in  their  integrity  by  any  other  of  the 
phers  except  by  the  Pythagoreans.  In  India,  on  the 
■y,  they  are  the  main  principles  on  which  the  religion  of 

eld's  History  o/PAi7.,vol.  i.  p.  397.  of  the  VWas,  p.  114 ;  Colebrooke,  TVana- 

.  p.  393.  actions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  ii. 

.  p.  395.   See  also  Stanley's  His-  p.  26,  and  other  places.    For  Pythagoras, 

mosophy.  see  Enfield,  toI.  i.  p.  394,  and  Stanley, 

ild,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  and  Stanley's  p.  547;  in  both  of  which  places  he  is  said 

Philosophy,  p.  520.  to  have  learned  his  doctrine  from  the  magi 

ley.  p.  520.  or  oricntalphilosophers.    The  opinions  of 

for  the  Hind4  notions  on  light,  both  the  Hindus  and  Pythagoras  about 

IS  interpretations  of,  and  com-  the  moon  and  aerial  regions,  are  stated 

,  the  Gayatrf,  especially  Sir  W.  bv  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  Transactions  of 

orks,  rot  yi.  pp.  417,  421 ;  Cole-  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^roL  i.  p.  678 ;  for 

[static  Researckes,  vol.  viii.  p.  400,  those  of  Pythagoras,  see  Stanley,  p.  55 1. 
Bim  Mohun  Boy's  tran8latio>n 
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the  people  is  founded,  to  which  all  the  schools  of  philoeoplij 
refer,  and  on  which  every  theory  in  physics  and  every  maxim  in 
morality  depends. 

It  is  well  argued  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  Indian  philo- 
sophy resembles  that  of  the  earlier  rather  than  of  the  later 
Greeks  ;  and  that  if  the  Hindus  had  been  capable  of  learning 
the  first  doctrines  from  a  foreign  nation,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  in  Uke  manner  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  subsequent  improvements.  From  which  he  infers  tfait 
^^  the  Hindus  were,  in  this  instance,  the  teachers  and  not  Um 
learners."  *^ 

"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  tion,  together  with  the  practice  of  buyiii 

Societt/,  vol.  i.  p.  679.   It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  dead  instead  of  burning  them,  seem  to 

observed,  that  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  refer  to  the  rules  of  the  monastic  orden; 

appear  to  belong  to  a  period  later  than  while  the  strictness  regarding  animal  food 

Menu.     The  formation  of  a  society  living  has  also  a  resemblance  to  the  tendency  of 

in  common,  and  receiving  common  initia-  later  times. 
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BOOK  m. 

STATS   OF  THE   HIKD^B   IK   LATEK  TIMES,   CONTINUED. 

Pbw  of  the  subjects  which  follow  are  noticed  by  Menu ;  we  can, 
Jierefore,  no  longer  attempt  to  mark  the  changes  effected  since 
tiis  trme,  but  must  endeayour  from  other  sources  to  trace  the 
rise  and  describe  the  present  state  of  each  branch  of  inquiry  as 
it  oecurB. 


CHAPTEE  L 

ASTBONOKT  AND   KATHEMATIGAL   SCIENCE. 

The  antiquity  and  the  originality  of  the  Indian  astronomy  form 
subjects  of  considerable  interest.^  Antiquity  of 

The  first  point  has  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  uuoiiomj. 
greatest  astronomers  in  Europe ;  and  is  still  unsettled. 

Cassini,  Bailly,  and  Playfair,  maintain  that  observations 
taken  upwards  of  3,000  years  before  Christ,  are  still  eictant, 
and  proTe  a  considerable  degree  of  progress  already  made  at 
that  period. 

Several  men,  eminent  for  science  (among  whom  are  La  Place 
and  De  Lambre),  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  observations,  and, 
consequently,  the  validity  of  the  conclusion. 

The  argfument  is  conducted  entirely  on  astronomical  princi- 
ples and  can  only  be  decided  by  astronomers :  as  tar  as  it  can 
be  understood  by  a  person  entirely  unacquainted  with  mathe- 
matical science,  it  does  not  appear  to  authorize  an  award,  to 
the  extent  that  is  claimed,  in  favour  of  the  Hindus. 

All  astronomers,  however,  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  observations ;  and  it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  exact- 
ness of  the  mean  motions  that  they  have  assigned  to  the  sim 
and  moon  could  only  have  been  attained  by  a  comparison  of 
modem  observations  with  others  made  in  remote  antiquity.' 

■  Hnch  infbrmatioii  on  Uieiie  lubjecta,  ability  and  value.     [The  best  works  on 

bnt  ffeoerallj  with  views  nnfaTOurable  to  Hind4  mathematics  and  astronomy  are 

dM  Hindiis,  is  giren  in  the  illustrations,  Colebrooke*s  Ahehra  and  Burgess's  trans- 

hj  different  hai^s,  annexed  to  Mr.  Hugh  lation  of  the  Surya  Siddhinta.'^^iDA 

Jinnmy't  HUiarical  and  Deser^ive  Ac-  '  See  Pond's  La  Place  System  of  the 

aommt  of  Briiisk  India,  a  work  of  great  World,  woL  ii.  p.  262. 
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Eyen  Mr.  Bentley,  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  claii&i 
of  the  Hindus,  pronounces  in  his  latest  work,  that  their  diTiaioii 
of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions  (which  sup- 
poses much  previous  observation)  was  made  1,442  years  before 
our  era;  and,  without  relying  upon  his  authoriiy  in  this 
instance,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Indiaii 
observations  could  not  have  commenced  at  a  later  period  thaa 
the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ.  This  would  be  from  one  to 
two  centuries  before  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  fint 
mention  of  astronomy  in  Greece. 

The  astronomical  rule  relating  to  the  calendar,  which  baa 
been  quoted  from  the  V^das,^  is  shown  to  have  been  drawn  vf 
in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ ;  and  Parasara,  the  first 
writer  on  astronomy  of  whose  writings  any  portion  remains, 
appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  same  time.* 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  astronomy  of  the  Indians,  we  derive 
no  aid  from  their  own  early  authors.  The  same  system  itscxtaBL 
of  priestcraft,  which  has  exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence  on 
the  Hindus  in  other  respects,  has  cast  a  veil  over  their  science. 
Astronomy  having  been  made  subservient  to  the  extravagant 
chronology  of  the  religionists,  all  the  epochs  which  it  ought  to 
determine  have  been  thrown  into  conftision  and  uncertainly; 
no  general  view  of  their  system  has  been  given  ;  only  such  parts 
of  science  as  are  required  for  practical  purposes  are  made 
known ;  and  even  of  them  the  original  sources  are  carefblly 
concealed,  and  the  results  communicated  as  revelations  from 
the  Divinity.* 

■  In  Appendix  I.    See  also  Asiatic  Re-  vi.  p.  581) ;  and  when  he  admitted  tbea 

searches,  vol  Tiii.  p.  489 ;  vol.  vii.  p.  282.  afterwards  (in  hia  posthamoua  work),  ha 

*  This  appears  by  his  observation  of  the  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  ae- 

place  of  the  Colures,  first  mentioned  bj  Mr.  count  of  the  rising  of  Canopus,  and  placed 

bavis.  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.)  him,  on  that  and  other groonda,  in  theyctf 

Sir  W.  Jones,  in  consequence  of  some  fur-  676  before  Christ.   (Abstract  of  BentWi 

ther  information  received  from  Mr.  Davis,  History,  Oriental  Magazine^  toI.  t.  p.  245.) 

fixed  Parasara  in  the  twelfth  century  before  The  attempt  made  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  fix 

Christ  (1181  b.c.)  ;  but  Mr.  Davis  himself  other  dates,  by  means  of  the  mythologial 

afterwards  explained  {Asiatic  Researches,  histories  into  which  the  name  of  I^unuua 

vol.  V.  p.  288)  that,  from  the  most  minute  is  introduced,  does  not  appear  sucoeasfoL 

consideration  he  could  give  the  subject,  the  (Ajsiatic  Researches,  vol.  li.  p.  899.) 

observation  must  have  been  made  1391  *  Thus    the     Surya    Siddkdnta,   the 

years  before  the  Christian  era.     Another  learned  work  of  an  astronomer  of  the  ilith 

passage  quoted  from  Parasara  shows  that  or  sixth  century,  is  only  known  to  the 

the  heliacal  rising  of  Canopus  took  place  Hindus  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  rfr- 

in  his  time  at  a  period  which  agrees  with  ceived  upwards  of  2,164,900  yean  agoi 

thedatcassigued  to  him  on  other  grounds.  Their  enigmatical  manner  of  commnni* 

(Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  eating  their  knowledge  is  as  remarkaUft 

p.  356.  See  also  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  in  the  other  sciences   as   in  astionony. 

p.  288,  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davis.)  Mr.  Professor  Playfair  speaks  thus  of  their 

Bentley,  however,  at  one  time  suspected  trigonometry : — "  It  has  the  appeartnce, 

the  whole  of  the  works  of  Parasara  to  be  like  many  other  things  in  the  science  of 

modem  forgeries  (Asiatic  Risearches^  vol.  those  eastern  nations,  of  being  drawn  up 
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lis  cause,  the  data  from  which  their  tables  were  com- 
never  quoted ;  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  regular 
bservations  among  them. 

system  be  an  obstruction  to  our  inquiries,  it  must 
much  more  so  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  art  of 
bservations  was  probably  taught  to  few ;  still  fewer 
disposed  to  employ  an  instrument  which  could  not 
ut  might  impair,  the  faith  due  to  divine  truths.  They 
of  the  skill  which  would  have  been  taught,  nor  of  the 
which  would  have  been  excited,  by  the  labours  of 
lecessors ;  and  when  the  increasing  errors  of  the  re- 
les  forced  them  at  length  on  observations  and  cor- 
o  far  from  expecting  applause  for  their  improvements, 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  public  opinion,  to  endeavour 
;  appear  that  no  alteration  had  been  made.® 
t  of  these  disadvantages,  they  appear  to  have  made 
)le  advances  in  astronomy.  As  they  have  left  no 
system  which  can  be  presented  in  a  popular  form,  and 
with  those  of  other  nations,  they  must  be  judged  of 
naticians  from  the  skill  they  have  shown  in  treating 
on  which  they  have  touched.  The  opinions  formed 
bject  appear  to  be  divided ;  but  it  seems  to  be  gene- 
itfced  that  great  marks  of  imperfection  are  combined, 
rtronomical  writings,  with  proofs  of  very  extraordinary 

egress  made  in  other  branches  of  mathematical  know- 


is  more  deeply  versed  in  the  dhdnta  (Asiatic  SeseareheSf  vol  ii.  p.  239) 

ntkj  be  at  first  imagined,  and  shows  strongly  the  embarrassment  that  was 

re  than  he  thought  it  neces-  felt  by  those  who  tried  to  correct  errors 

nunicate.     It  is  probably  a  sanctioned  by  religious  authority.   In  the 

formed  by  some  ancient  adept  same  essay  (p.  267)  it  appears  that,  al- 

for  the  use  of  others  who  though  the    rational    system  had  been 

ictical  calculators  "  Of  their  established  from  time  immemorial,  it  was 

ie  Edinburah  Review  says  still  thought  almost  impious  to  oppose  it 

147):  "All  this  is  done  m  to  the  mythological  one.    A  single  writer, 

lestion  is  usually  propounded  indeed,   arows    that  the  earth  is    self- 

ical  conciseness ;  the  rule  for  balanced  in  infinite  space,  and  cannot  be 

ion  is  given  in  terms  some-  supportedbyasucoessionof  animals;  but 

scure ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  the  others  display  no  such  controversial 

ch  comes  in  the  third  place,  spirit,  and  seem  only  anxious  to  show  that 

idied,  that  all  ambiguity  is  their  own  rational  opinions  were  consistent 

»  demonstration  nor  reason-  with  the  previously  established  fables.  In 

Aalytical   or  synthetical,  is  the  £Sc^'n^r^A  i?e9t>u;  (vol.  x.  p.  459)  there 

ity  on  examination,  the  rules  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 

t  only  to  be  exact,  but  to  be  system  of  religious  fraud  in  retarding  the 

aple  as  they  can  be  made,  progress   of  science;  and  from  this  is 

present  state  of  analytical  deduced  a  well-founded  argument  for  the 

'^    The  same  observation  is  early  period  at  which  the  first  discoveries 

iir  algebra.    Ibid.  p.  151.  must  have  been  made, 
mentator  on  the  Surya  Sid^ 
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ledge  was  still  more  remarkable  than  in  astronomj.  In  the 
"  Surya  Siddhanta,"  written,  according  to  Mr.  Bentlej,  in 
A.D.  1091,  at  the  latest,  but  generally  assigned  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,^  is  contained  a  system  of  trigonometry,  which 
not  only  goes  far  beyond  anything  known  to  the  Greeks,  but 
involves  theorems  which  were  not  discovered  in  Europe  till  the 
sixteenth  century.' 

Their  geometrical  skill  is  shown,  among  other  forms,  by  their 
Geometry,  demonstrations  of  various  properties  of  triangles,  espe- 
cially one  which  expresses  the  area  in  the  terms  of  the  time 
sides,  and  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  published  by  Clavius  (in 
the  sixteenth  century)  ;^  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  radius  to  the  circimiference  of  a  circle,  which  they 
express  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  applying  one  mea- 
sure and  one  unit  to  the  radius  and  circiunference.  This  pro- 
portion, which  is  confirmed  by  the  most  approved  labours  of 
Europeans,  was  not  known  out  of  India,  until  modem  times.*' 

The  Hindus  are  distinguished  in  arithmetic  by  the  acknow- 
Arithmetic.  Icdgcd  invcution  of  the  decimal  notation ;  and  it  seemf 
to  be  the  possession  of  this  discovery  which  has  given  them  so 
great  an  advantage  over  the  Greeks  in  the  science  of  niunbers." 

But  it  is  in  algebra  that  the  Bramins  appear  to  have  most 

Algebra.     exccUcd  their  contemporaries.     Our  accounts  of  their 

discoveries  in  that   science   are  obtained  from  the  works  of 

Brahma  Gupta  (who  lived  in  the  sixth  century),  and  Bhiscan 

Acharya  (in  the  twelfth  century),^*  but  both  drew  their  matarnils 

'  See.Mi.ColehTOoke (Asiatic Researches,  of  the  sines,  involving  a  refinement  first 

ToL  ix.  p.  329,  note)  for  the  position  of  the  practised  bj  Briggs,  in  the  beginning  of 

veraal  equinox  when  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  the  seventeenth  centnry.    {British  Inik, 

was  written,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  (Asiatic  vol.  iii.  p.  403,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Cabinit 

Researches,  voL  ii.  p.  392)  for  the  period  Library.") 

when  the  vernal  equinox  was  so  situated.  •  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  zziz.  p.  158. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  thinks  it  contemporary  "  The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  at- 

with  Brahma  Gupta,  whom  he  afterwards  cumferenco  is   given  in  the   Surya  Sid^ 

fixes  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  dhdnta,  probably  written  in  the  fifth  «t- 

•  Such  is  that  of  Vieta,  pointed  out  by  tury  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  W), 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  question  sent  to  and  even  by  Mr.  Bentley's  acoonnt,  intlM 

the  Asiatic  Society  (Asiatic  Researches,  eleventh.    The  demonstratiouB  alluded  to 

Tol.  iv.  p.  152).     Professor  Playfair  has  in  the  preceding  lines  are  generally  by 

published  a  memoir  on  the  Hindu  trigo-  Brahma  Gupto  in  the  sixth  centniy. 
nometrj  (Transactions  of  the  Rot/al  Sodeti/  "  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  SiWW 

of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.),  which  is  referred  (vol.  xviii.  p.  211),  who  discusses  the  iob- 

to  by  Professor  Wallace,  with  the  follow-  ject  in  a  tone  of  great  hostility  to  the 

ing  important  observation  of  his  own : —  Hindu  pretensions,  makes  an  observatioD 

'♦However  ancient,  therefore,  any  book  which  appears  entitled  to  much  consideri- 

may  be  in  which  we  meet  with  a  system  tion.     He   lays  down  the  position,  thit 

of  trigonometry,  we  may  be  assured  it  decimal  notation  is  not  a  very  old  inven- 

was  not  written  in  the  infancy  of  science.  tion,  and  points  out  the  improbabilitv  of 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  geometry  its  having  escaped  Pythagoras,  if  it  W 

must  have  been  known  in  India  long  be-  in  his  time  been  known  in  India. 
fore  the  writing  of  the  Surf/a  Siddhdnta."  "  Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  last  work,  wishef 

There  is  also  a  rule  for  the  computation  to  prove,  by  his  usual  mode  of  oompnti- 
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/Crya  Bhata,  in  whose  time  the  science  seems  to  have  been 
height ;  and  who,  thongh  not  clearly  traced  further  back 
the  fifth  century,  may,  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  opinion,  not 
bably  have  lived  nearly  as  early  as  Diophantus,  the  first 
:  writer  on  algebra;  that  is,  about  a.d.  860.^^ 
s,  whicheTer  may  have  been  the  more  ancient,  there  is  no 
ion  of  the  superiority  of  the  Hindus  over  their  rivals  in  the 
?tion  to  which  they  brought  the  science.  Not  only  is  -^rya 
k  superior  to  Diophantus  (as  is  shown  by  his  knowledge  of 
esolution  of  equations  involving  several  unknown  quan- 
and  in  a  general  method  of  resolving  all  indeterminate 
ons  of  at  least  the  first  degree),^^  but  he  and  his  successors 
hard  upon  the  discoveries  of  algebraists  who  lived  almost 
r  own  time.  Nor  is  Arya  Bhata  the  inventor  of  algebra 
g  the  Hindus ;  for  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
lience  was  in  his  time  in  such  a  state,  as  it  required  the 
of  ages,  and  many  repeated  efforts  of  invention  to  pro- 
^  It  was  in  his  time,  indeed,  or  in  the  fifth  century,  at 
,  that  Indian  science  appears  to  have  attained  its  highest 
rtion.** 


it  Bhascara  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
(▲.D.  1556);  but  the  date  in  the 
Bientioned  in  a  Persian  translation 
»f  his  works  presented  to  that  very 
r  hj  the  celebrated  Feid,  whose 
«  into  Hindu  science  form  the 
ospicaoos  part  of  the  literature  of 
5.    (See  Book  IX.  Ch.  iii.)    Bhas- 

likewise  quoted  by  many  authors 
r  to  Akber,  whose  authenticity 
Dtler  is  therefore  obliged  to  deny. 
he  date  of  Aryabhata  s  birth  has 
ied  as  A.D.  476  b^  Dr.  Bhau  Daji, 

R,  A,  8.^  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  405), 
passage  in  one  of  his  works.  In 
le  paper  Brahma  Gupta  is  proved 

been  bom  in  a.d.  598,  and  Bb4s- 
efaazya  in  a.d.  1114;  the  date  of 
th  of  Varaha  Mihira  is  also  fixed 
587— Ed.] 

Hniwyh  Remew^  yoL  xxiz.  p.  142. 
id.  p.  143. 

the  Edinhurgh  Review  (toI.  xxi. 

h»  a  striking  history  of  a  problem 
jrao  that  a  i*  +  6  shall  be  a  square 
).  The  first  step  towards  a  solu- 
ladtf*  by  Diophantus ;  it  is  extended 
oat,  and  sent  as  a  defiance  to  the 

algebraists  in  the  seventeenth 
;  but  was  only  carried  to  its  full 
by  Enler ;  who  arrives  exactly  at 
t  before  attained  by  Bhascara  in 
0.  Another  occurs  in  the  same 
(toI.  xzix.  p.  153),  where  it  is 


stated,  from  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  a  par- 
ticular solution  given  by  Bhascara  (a.d. 
1150)  is  exactly  the  same  that  was  hit  on 
by  Lord  Brounker,  in  1657 ;  and  that  the 
general  solution  of  the  same  problem  was 
unsuccessfully  attempted  by  Euler,  and 
only  accomplished  by  De  la  Orange,  a.d. 
1767;  although  it  had  been  as  completely 
given  by  Brahma  Gupta  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  Hindus  over  the  Greek  algebraists  is 
scarcely  so  conspicuous  in  their  discoveries 
as  in  the  excellence  of  their  method,  which 
is  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  of  Diophan- 
tus (StracheVs  Bya  Ganita^  quoted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Heviiw^  vol.  xxi.  pp.  374,  375), 
and  in  the  perfection  of  their  algorithm,  or 
notation.  (Colebrooke,  Indian  Algebra, 
quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  162.)  One  of  their  most  favourite  pro- 
cesses (that  called  cuttaca)  was  not  known 
in  Europe  till  published  by  Bachet  de 
Mezeriac,  about  the  year  1624,  and  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  explained  by  Euler. 
(Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  151.) 
Their  application  of  algebra  to  astrono- 
mical investigations  and  geometrical  de- 
monstrations is  also  an  invention  of  their 
own ;  and  their  manner  of  conducting  it  is, 
even  now,  entitled  to  admiration.  (Cole- 
brooke, quoted  by  Professor  Wallace,  ubi 
supr4,  pp.  408,  409 ;  and  Edinhurgh  Re- 
view,  vol.  xxix.  p.  158.)  [The  cuttaea  is 
**a  quantity  such  that  a  given  number 
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Of  the  originality  of  Hindu  science  some  opinions  most  have 
Originality  been  formed  from  what  has  been  abready  said.  In  theb 
Science'.  astponomj,  the  absence  of  a  general  theory,  the  un- 
equal refinement  of  the  different  portions  of  science  which  ha^e 
been  presented  to  ns,  the  want  of  demonstrations  and  of  re- 
corded observations,  the  rudeness  of  the  instruments  used  by 
the  Bramins,  and  their  inaccuracy  in  observing,  together  with 
the  suspension  of  all  progress  at  a  certain  point,  are  very  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  having  derived  their  knowledge 
from  a  foreign  source.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  part 
of  their  progress,  all  other  nations  were  in  still  greater  igno- 
rance than  they ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  where  iiey 
were  more  likely  to  have  borrowed,  not  only  is  their  mode  of 
proceeding  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  it  is  often  founded  on 
principles  with  which  no  other  ancient  people  were  acquainted; 
and  shows  a  knowledge  of  discoveries  not  made,  even  in  Europe, 
till  within  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries.  As  far  as  their 
astronomical  conclusions  depend  on  those  discoveries,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  they  cannot  have  been  borrowed ;  and  even  where 
there  is  no  such  dependence,  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that 
persons  who  had  such  resources  within  themselves  must  neces- 
sarily have  relied  on  the  aid  of  other  nations. 

It  seems  probable  that,  if  the  Hindus  borrowed  at  all,  it  was 
after  their  own  astronomy  had  made  considerable  progress ;  and 
from  the  want  of  exact  resemblance  between  the  parts  of  their 
system  and  that  of  other  nations,  where  they  approach  the 
nearest,  it  would  rather  seem  as  if  they  had  taken  up  hints  of 
improvement  than  implicitly  copied  the  doctrines  of  their 
instructors. 

That  they  did  borrow  in  this  manner  from  the  Greeks  d 
Alexandria  does  not  appear  improbable  ;  and  the  reason  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  has 
discussed  the  question  with  his  usual  learning,  judgment,  and 
impartiality.  After  showing  that  the  Hindu  writers  of  the  fiftt 
century  speak  with  respect  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Yavanas  (by 
whom  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that,  in  this  instance,  they 
mean  the  Greeks),  and  that  a  treatise  of  one  of  their  own  authors 
is  called  "  Romaka  Siddhanta,''  very  possibly  in  aUusion  to  the 
system  of  the  western  (or  Boman)  astronomers,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  If  these  circumstances,  joined  to  a  resemblance,  hardly  to 
be  supposed  casual,  which  the  Hindu  astronomy,  with  its  appa- 

being  multiplied  by  it,  and  the  product      divisible  by  a  giyen  divisor  witlioiit  n* 
add^  to,  or  subtracted   from,  a  given      mainder." — "Ed,] 
quantity,  the  sum  or  difference  will  be 
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ccentrics  and  epicycles,  bears  in  many  respects  to  that 
seks,  be  thought  to  authorize  a  belief  that  the  Hindus 
rom  the  Greeks  that  knowledge  which  enabled  them 
.  and  improve  their  own  imperfect  astronomy,  I  shall 
iclined  to  dissent  from  the  opinion.  There  does  ap- 
nd  for  more  than  a  conjecture  that  the  Hindus  had 
a  knowledge  of  Grecian  astronomy  before  the  Arabs 
cultivate  the  science." 

bher  place*^  Mr.  Colebrooke  intimates  his  opinion  that 
mprobable  that  the  Hindus  may  have  taken  the  hint 
olar  zodiac  from  the  Greeks,*®  but  adapted  it  to  their 
»nt  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  parts.  *^ 
rology,  he  thinks,  is  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  the 

¥hat  has  been  ab*eady  said,  it  seems  very  improbable 
Indian  geometry  and  arithmetic  have  been  borrowed 
Greeks,  and  there  is  no  other  nation  which  can  contest 
Lty  in  those  sciences.  The  peculiarity  of  their  method 
3ry  appearance  of  originality  to  their  discoveries  in 
Iso. 

1  last  science,  the  claims  of  the  Arabs  have  been  set  up 
ihem :  but  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  fully  established  that 
lad  attained  the  highest  perfection  it  ever  reached  in 
ore  it  was  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  indeed  before 
dawn  of  the   culture   of  the   sciences   among  that 

Besearches,  toI.  ix.  p.  347.  **  In  addition  to  the  points  already 

unes  and  figures  of  tne  twelve  mentioned,  in  which  the  Hindus  have  gone 

8  were  only  gradually  invented  beyond  the  other  ancient  nations,  Mr. 

Us.     Cleostratus  (in  the  sixth  Colebrooke  mentions  two  in  astronomy : 

.)  added  the  ram  and  the  ar-  one  is  in  their  notions  regarding  the  pre- 

le  balance  was  introduced  in  cession  of  the  equinoxes,  in  which  tney 

the  Ptolemies  (see  Lctronne,  were  more  correct  than  Ptolemy,  and  as 

SavanSy    1839).     The  oldest  much  so  as  the  Arabs,  who  did  not  attain 

these  signs   in   Sanskrit  is  to  their  degree  of  improvement  till  a  later 

from  Baudhayana's   Sutras,  period ;  the  other  relates  to  the  diurnal 

Oolebrooke,  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which 

bin  D^ji  {Joum.  /?.  A,  8.,  new  the  Bramins  discuss  in  the  fifth  century, 

.  p.  409)  quotes  a  couplet  from  and  which,  although  formerly  suggested 

ra  (who  died  a.d.  587),  giving  in  ancient  times  by  Heraclitus,  had  been 

ik  names  in  a  corrupted  form.  long  laid  aside  by  the  Greeks,  and  was 

ae  we  find  many  other  Greek  never  revived  in  Europe  until  the  days  of 

1  terms  in  his  works,  as  htli  Copernicus. 

fj/dmitra  for  diameter,  hard,  *•  Co\ebTo6ke*a  Af^ehrafArithmetiCf&c. 

Ui  (as  a  minute  of  a  degree),  [The  first  Arabian  mathematician  trans- 

lao  Dr.  Kern's  preface  to  his  lated  a  Hindu  book  in  the  reign  of  the 

trikat  Sanhitd. — Ed.]  Khalif  Almansur,  a.d.  773.    Leonardo  of 

Iiiid6  origin  of  the  twenty-  Pisa  first  introduced  algebra  into  Europe ; 

atras  has  been  lately  disputed,  he  learned  it  at  Bugia,  in  Barbaiy,  where 

writers  have  endeavoured  to  his  father  was  a  scribe  in  the  customhouse 

they  were  borrowed  from  the  by  appointment  from  Pisa ;  hii  book  is 

31uJdean«.>-£D.]  dated  a.d.  1202.»£d.] 
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Wliatever  the  Arabs  possessed  in  common  with  the  Hindus, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  thinVing  that  they  received  fix>mthe 
latter  nation ;  and  however  great  their  subsequent  attainments 
and  discoveries,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  begin 
till  the  eighth  century,  when  they  first  gained  access  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Greeks. 

On  these  subjects,  however,  as  on  all  connected  with  the 
learning  of  the  Bramins,  the  decisions  of  the  most  learned  can 
only  be  considered  as  opinions  on  ths  facts  at  present  before  im; 
and  they  must  all  be  regarded  as  open  to  question  until  our  in- 
creased acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  literature  shall  qualify  us  to 
pronounce  a  final  judgment. 

The  history  of  science,  after  all,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the 
means  it  affords  of  judging  of  the  character  of  the  nation  pos- 
sessed of  it ;  and  in  this  view  we  find  the  Bramins  as  remark- 
able as  ever  for  diligence  and  acuteness,  but  with  the  same  want 
of  manliness  and  precision  as  in  other  departments,  and  the 
same  disposition  to  debase  every  thing  by  a  mixture  of  fible, 
and  by  sacrifice  of  the  truth  to  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
sacerdotal  order. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

OEOOBAPHY. 


The  Hindus  have  made  less  progress  in  this  than  in  any  other 
science. 

According  to  their  system,  Mount  M6ru  occupies  the  cenlxe 
of  the  world.*  It  is  a  lofty  mountain  of  a  conical  shape,  the 
sides  composed  of  precious  stones,  and  the  top  forming  a  sort 
of  terrestrial  paradise.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
lofty  mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  but  seems  no  part  <rf 
that  chain,  or  of  any  other  that  exists  out  of  the  fancy  of  the 
mythologists. 

It  is  surrounded  by  seven  concentric  belts  or  circles  of  hud, 
divided  by  seven  seas. 

The  innermost  of  those  circles  is  called  Jambudwip,  which 
includes  India,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  salt  water.' 

*  Some  consider  Mount  M^ru  as  the  '  Col.  Wilford,  A9iaUe  Researckm,  rd. 

Korth  Pole :  however  this  may  be,  it  is.  in      viii.  pp.  291,  298,  &o, 
all  the  geographical  systems  of  the  Hin- 
dus, the  point  to  which  every  thing  refers. 
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The  other  six  belts  are  separated  from  each  other  by  seas 
of  milk,  wine,  sugar-cane  juice,  &c.,  and  appear  to  be  entirely 
&bulou8. 

The  name  of  Jambudwip  is  sometimes  confined  to  India, 
which  at  other  times  is  called  Bharata.' 

That  country,  and  some  of  those  nearest  to  it,  appear  to  be 
the  only  part  of  the  earth  at  all  known  to  the  Hindus. 

Within  India,  their  ancient  books  furnish  geographical  divi- 
sions, with  lists  of  the  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  in  each ;  so 
that,  though  indistinct  and  destitute  of  arrangement,  many 
modem  divisions,  cities,  and  natural  features  can  be  recognised. 

Bat  all  beyond  India  is  plunged  in  a  darkness  from  which 
the  boldest  speculations  of  modem  geographers  have  failed  to 
rescue  it.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  one  Sanscrit  name  of  a  place 
beyond  the  Indus  coincides  with  those  of  Alexander's  historians, 
though  many  on  the  Indian  side  do.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  Hindus  had,  in  early  times,  been  as  averse  to  travelling 
as  most  of  them  are  still ;  and  that  they  would  have  remained 
for  ever  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  all  man- 
*kind  had  been  as  exempt  from  restlessness  and  curiosity  as 
themselves. 

The  existence  of  Indian  nations  in  two  places  beyond  the 
Indus  furnishes  no  argument  against  this  observation.  Those 
near  the  sea  coast  were  probably  driven  by  political  convulsions 
from  their  own  country,  and  settled  on  the  nearest  spot  they 
could  find.  (See  Appendix  III.)  Of  those  in  the  northern 
mountains  we  cannot  guess  the  history;  but  although  both 
seem,  in  Alexander's  time,  to  have  lost  their  connection  with 
India,  and  to  have  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  natives  of 
that  country,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  sort  of 

*[Bkdratavarsia,ar'*'Bha,TtiUCayKnh&  examination  of  CoL  Wilford's  Essat/  on 

« eontinent,"  is  the  iMiial  Hindu  name  ;  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,  especially  the 

Hiadoftin  is  a  Persian  word,   and  was  first   part  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii. 

iBtnidnoed  by  the  Mohammedans.     The  p.  267);  while  the  superiority  of  the  matr- 

l>tt«r  name  is  an  interesting  relic  of  Vaidik  rials  for  a  similar  inquiry  within  India  is 

ti«w*    The  **  land  of  the  seven  rirers "  shown  by  the  same  author's  t^say  on 

(ntpta-findkatfasX  which  is  mentioned  in  Gangetic  Hindostan  {Asiatic  Eesf arches, 

the  Rig  Veda,  reappears  as  the  Hapta-  vol.  xiv.  p.  373),  as  well  as  by  an  essay 

Rmdu  of  the  Zend.   The  Greeks  obtained  in  the  Oriental  Magazine,  vol.  ii.     See 

tlinr  IrSoi  and  IrSia  from  the  Persians  also  the  four  first  chapters  of  the  second 

<th€  word  first  occurs  in  ^Eschylus) ;  and  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana.  p.  161.  ^  [It 

^  thrm  the  name  became  known  to  the  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  Swe- 

Komaos.    Similarly  the  Jews  in  Babylon  tadwipa  of  the  Mahabh.  (xii.  §  340),  where 

WoM  the  Hoddu  (for  ^09t</«)  of  Esther  N&raaa  finds  a  nation  of  ekdntivah,  or 

«.  L— Ed.J  worshippers  of  the  Supreme,  may  refer  to 

*  The  ill  sQccess  with  which  this  has  some  intercourse  with  Alexandria. — ^£d.] 
^D  attempted  may  be  judged  of  by  an 

L  2 
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acquaintance  with  other  nations,  or  to  have  been  met  witii 
beyond  their  own  limits. 

At  present  (besides  religious  mendicants  who  occasionally 
wander  to  Baku  the  sacred  fire  on  the  Caspian,  who  sometiines 
go  to  Astrachan,  and  have  been  known  to  reach  Moscow),  indi- 
viduals of  a  Hindu  tribe  from  Shikarptir,  a  city  near  the  Indus, 
settle  as  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  towns  of  Persia,  Tur- 
kistan,  and  the  southern  dominions  of  Eussia;  but  none  of 
these  are  given  to  general  inquiry,  or  ever  bring  back  any 
information  to  their  countrymen. 

Few  even  of  the  neighbouring  nations  are  mentioned  in  their 
early  books.  They  knew  the  Greeks,  and  applied  to  them  the 
name  of  Yavan,*  which  they  afterwards  extended  to  all  other 
conquerors  from  the  north-west ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  knew  the  Scythians  under  the  name  of  Sacas.^ 
But  it  was  witJiin  India  that  they  became  acquainted  with  both 
those  nations,  and  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  regions 
from  which  their  visitors  had  come.  The  most  distinct  indica- 
tion that  I  have  observed  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Somans 
is  in  a  writer  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,^  who  states  that  the  Barbaric  tongues  are  caDed' 
Parasica,  Yavana,  Raumaca,  and  Barbara,  the  three  first  of 
which  would  appear  to  mean  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

The  Western  country,  called  B6maka,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
midnight  when  it  is  sunrise  at  Lanka,  may  perhaps  be  Boiiie 
also.  It  is  mentioned  in  what  is  stated  to  be  a  translation  firom 
the  "  Siddhanta  Siromani,"®  and  must,  in  that  case,  have  been 
known  to  the  Bramins  before  they  had  much  conmiunication 
with  the  Mahometans.  China  they  certainly  knew.  We  pos- 
sess the  travels  of  a  native  of  that  country  in  India  in  the  fourtli 
century ;  and  the   King  of  Magadha  is  attested,  by  Chinese 

*  [Yamna  appears  to  be  the  Greek  in  astronomy,  and  the  use  of  Greek  madf 

Ionian,  which  occurs  in  Homer  as  IcloKcr,  as  astronomical  terms. — Ed.] 
and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  Hebrew  •  Supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 

Yavdn.     In   later  times   it  denotes  the  Sacse  of  the  ancient  Persians,  as  reported 

Mohammedans,  and  especially  the  Arabs;  by  the  Greeks. 

but   in   earlier  books   it  was   certainly,  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Anatk  8^- 

though  not  perhaps  exclusively,  applied  cietr/,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
to  the  Greeks.   Beside  the  Antiyako  Yona  ■  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.   B6- 

Bdja  of  Asoka's  inscriptions,  we  have  the  maka  is  also  mentioned  as  meaning  Borne 

Yavanas  mentioned  as  settlexi  beyond  the  hyCo\.W\\ioT&{A8iaticRe8earckes,r(iL.rn\. 

Indus,  in  a  play  (the  Malavikagnimitra)  p.  367,  and  elsewhere) ;   but  it  is  to  be 

commonly  attributed  to  Kalidasa ;   and  observed  that  Rome  and  Italy  are,  to  this 

there  is  an  example  quoted  in  the  Comm.  day,  quite  unknown  in  the  East    Bw* 

to  Panini's  grammar.    Yavan6h  §aydnd  in  Persia,  Bum  means  Asia  Minor ;  and 

bhunjate,  "  the  Yavanas  eat  lying  down,"  the  "  Cssar  of  Home  "  always  meant  the 

which  seems  to  allude  to  Greek  customs.  Byzantine  Emperor,  until  the  thle  vas 

To  these  proofs  we  must  also  add  the  transferred  to  the  Turkish  Sultan. 
frequent  mention  of  the  Yavanas  as  skilled 
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aathors,  to  have  sent  embassies  to  China  in  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent centuries.  There  is  a  people  called  China  mentioned 
in  Menu,  but  they  are  placed  among  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
west of  India;  and,  moreover,  the  name  of  Chin  was  not 
adopted  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs  till  long  after 
Menu's  age.^ 

Unless  we  put  faith  in  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  deduc- 
tions of  Colonel  Wilford,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  essays 
on  geographical  subjects  which  have  been  drawn  from  Sanscrit 
sources,  any  signs  of  an  acquaintance  with  Egypt ;  although  the 
trade  carried  on  for  centuries  by  Greek  and  Roman  navigators 
from  that  country  might  have  been  expected  to  have  brought  it 
into  notice. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CHEONOLOGT. 


The  greater  periods  employed  in  the  computation  of  time  by 
the   Hindus    need    scarcely    be    discussed.     Though  Mythological 
founded  on   astronomical  data,  they  are  purely  my-     p^noda. 
thological,  and  do  not  deserve  the  attention  they  have  attracted 
from  European  scholars. 

A  complete  revolution  of  the  nodes  and  apsides,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  performed  in  4,320,000,000  years,  forms  a  calpa  or 
day  of  Brahma.  In  this  are  included  fourteen  manwantaras, 
or  periods  during  each  of  which  the  world  is  under  the  control 
of  one  Menu.  Each  manwantara  is  composed  of  seventy-one 
maha  yugas,  or  great  ages,  and  each  maha  yuga  contains  four 
yngas,  or  ages,  of  unequal  length.  These  last  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of  the 
Greeks. 

This  last  division  alone  has  any  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
mankind.^  The  first,  or  satyayuga,  extends  through  1,728,000 
years.  The  second,  or  treta  yuga,  through  1,296,000  years. 
The  third,  c^ed  dwaparayuga,  through  864,000  years  ;  and  the 
last,  or  cali  yuga,  through  432,000  years.     Of  the  last  or  cali 

•  [It  ba«  heen   conjectured  that   the  seized  the  empire,  end  thus  the  name  may 

Bme  aitM«  from  the  7Wn  dynasty  which  have  easily  spread  among  the  neighbour- 

ralfd  in  China  b.c  249-206,  but  this  is  ing  nations.  See  Gescnius,  Thesaurus^  art. 

Terr  doubtfuL     The  Tsin  family  appear  Sinim. — Ed.] 

to  nafe  rrtgned  for  more  than  six  cen-  *  Mr.  Davis,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii. 

tones  in  the  Weft  of  China  before  they  pp.  228-231. 
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jnga  of  the  present  manwantara  4,941  years  Iiave  elapsed ;  and 
within  that  period  most  historical  events  are  acknowledged  to 
have  occurred.  Some,  however,  are  placed  at  earlier  epochs; 
and  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  chronology,  if  they  could  not 
be  brought  within  more  credible  limits.' 

We  must,  therefore,  discard  the  yugas,  along  with  the  calpas 
and  manwantaras,  and  must  endeavour  to  draw  the  impoanbuiiy 
chronology  of  the  Hindus  from  such  other  sources  as  «rij  ^ 


they  have  themselves  presented  to  us. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  V^as  were  probably  coUected 
about  fourteen  centuries  before  Christ ;  but  no  historical  events 
can  with  any  certainty  be  connected  with  that  date.  The  astro- 
nomer Parasara  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  the  commencement  of  our  era ;  and  with  him,  as 
with  his  son  Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  many  historical 
or  mythological  persons  are  connected  ;  but,  in  both  cases,  some 
of  those  who  are  made  contemporary  with  the  authors  in  ques- 
tion appear  in  periods  remote  from  each  other;  and  the  ex- 
travagant duration  assigned  to  the  lives  of  all  holy  persons, 
prevents  the  participation  of  any  of  them  from  contributing  to 
settle  the  date  of  a  transaction. 

Tlie  next  ground  on  which  we  might  hope  to  establish  the 
Solar  and  Hiudu  chrouology  is  famished,  by  lists  given  in  the 
lunar  n^xa.  Pumuas  of  two  parallel  lines  of  kings  (the  races  of  the 
sun  and  moon),  which  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Ayodhya, 
and  in  the  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  respectively ; 
and  from  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  royal  families  of  ancient 
India  were  descended.  These  lists,  according  to  the  compnta- 
tion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  would  carry  us  back  to  3,500  years  before 
Christ.  But  the  lists  themselves  are  so  contradictory  as  to 
prevent  all  confidence  in  either.  The  heads  of  the  two  are  con- 
temporaries, being  brother  and  sister ;  yet  the  lunar  race  has 
but  forty-eight  names  in  the  same  period  in  which  the  solar  has 
ninety-five ;  and  Crishna,  whom  the  Puranas  themselves  make 
long  posterior  to  Bama,  is  fiftieth  in  the  lunar  race,  while 
Rama  is  six±y-third  in  the  solar.^ 

*  In  fixing  the  date  of  the  Institutes  of  first,  or  satya  yuga,  only  claims  an  an- 

Menu  (which  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  tiquity  of  from   2,000,000  to   3,000,000 

writt^'H  less  than  900  years  before  Christ),  years. 

the  Hindu  chronologists  overflow  even  the  Kama,  who  seems  to  be  a  real  historiol 

limits  of  the  four  ages,  and  ^o  back  nearly  person,  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  second 

seven  manwantiiras,  a  period  exceeding  age,  near  1,000,000  years  ago. 

4,320,000  multiplied  by  six  times  seventy-  ■  For  the  most  improved  copies  of  the 

one.     (Asiatic  Nesearchfs,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.)  lists,  see  Prinsep's  XJwfvl  TahUSf  p.94,^ 

The  **  Surya  Siddhanta  "  (written  in  the  For  the  previous  discussions,  see  Sir  W. 

fifth  century  of  our  era)  assumes  a  more  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  ii.  p.  128; 

modern  date  ;  and,  being  revealed  in  the  Colonel  Wilfoid,il«ta^ie^eMafvA«f,ToLt. 
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The  varions  attempts  made  to  reconcUe  the  lists  have  only 
served  to  increase  the  discrepancy.  The  narrative  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  in  the  Puranas  discredits  them  still  for- 
iher  by  absurdities  and  puerilities ;  and  although  many  of  the 
kings  named  may  have  reigned,  and  some  of  the  tales  related 
may  be  allusions  to  real  history,  yet  no  part  of  either,  down  to 
the  time  of  Crishna  and  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  affords 
the  least  basis  on  which  to  found  a  system  of  chronology. 

From  the  time  of  the  Maha  Bharata  we  have  numerous  lists 
of  kings  in  different  parts  of  India,  which  present  individually 
an  appearance  of  probability,  and  are  in  several  instances 
confirmed  by  extraneous  testimony. 

More  frequently  they  are  authenticated  or  illustrated  by  reli- 
gious  inscriptions  and  grants  of  land.  These  last,  in  particular, 
are  sculptured  on  stone  or  engraved  on  copper-plates  ;  the  latter 
very  common  and  generally  in  good  preservation.  They  not 
only  record  the  date  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  but 
almost  always  contain  the  names  of  some  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  prince  who  confers  the  grant.  K  sufficient  numbers  should 
be  found,  they  may  fix  the  dates  of  whole  series  of  kings  ;  but, 
at  present,  they  are  unconnected  fragments,  which  are  of  use  in 
local  histories,  but  give  little  help  to  general  chronology. 

The  line  of  Magadha  alone,  besides  receiving  striking  con- 
firmations from  various  quarters,  presents  a  connected  ^ing^^f 
chain  of  kings  from  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata  to  ^^^^^ 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  thus  admits  of  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  principal  epochs  within  that  period. 

Sahad^va  was  King  of  Magadha  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the 
Maha  Bharata. 

The  thirty-fifth  king  in  succession  from  him  was  Ajata  Satru, 
in  whose  reign  Sakya  or  Gr6tama,  the  founder  of  the  Buddha 
religion,  fiotunshed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sakya  died 
about  650  before  Christ.^  We  have,  therefore,  the  testimonies 
of  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese,  Siamese,  and  some  other  Bauddha 
chronicles,  written  out  of  India,  by  which  to  settle  the  era  of 
Ajata  Satru. 

The  sixth  in  succession  from  Ajata  Satru,  inclusive,  was 
Kanda,  on  whose  date  many  others  depend.  The  ninth  from 
Nanda  was  Chandra  Gupta ;  and  the  third  from  him  was  As6ca, 
a  prince  celebrated  among  the  Bauddhas  of  all  countries,  as 

table  opposite  p.  241,  andp.  287.    Mr.  Tref&ce  to  the  Vishnu  Purdna.p.hdy.Mc, 

Wud,  Tol.  i.  P.  14  ;  Dr.  Hamilton  Bu-  and  the  Purdna  itself,  Book  iV.  chaps.  i« 

chanan'f  Hinaoo  Genealogies  (a  separate  and  ii.  p.  347. 

work);  conanlt  likewise ProfessorWilson't  ^  See  p.  120;  [or  B.C.  477? — £n.] 
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one  of  the  most  zealous  disciples  and  promoters  of  their  re- 
ligion/ 

It  is  by  means  of  the  two  last  princes  that  we  gain  a  link 
to  connect  the  chronology  of  India  with  that  of  Europe ;  and 
are  enabled  (though  still  very  loosely)  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
period  embraced  by  Hindu  history. 

From  some  motive,  probably  connected  with  the  desire  to 
magnify  Crishna,  the  Hindu  authors  have  made  the  end  of  the 
war  of  the  Maha  Bharata  and  the  death  of  that  hero  contempo- 
rary with  the  commencement  of  the  cali  yuga,  or  evil  a^  ;  and 
this  assertion,  though  openly  denied  by  one  of  their  own 
authors,^  and  indirectly  contradicted  by  facts  stated  in  others, 
is  still  regarded  as  incontrovertible. 

In  applying  the  list  of  kings  drawn  from  the  Puranas  to  the 
Chandra-  verification  of  this  epoch,  Sir  W.  Jones  was  struck  with 
SSpoSSr     the  resemblance  between  the  naiiie  of  Chandragupta 

with  Seleu* 

cm;  and  that  of  Sandracottus,  or  Sandracoptus,   who  is 

mentioned  by  European  writers  as  having  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Seleucus.  On  a  close  examination,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  a  great  resemblance  in  their  histories ;  and  assuming  the 
date  of  Chandragupta  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Seleucus,  he 
was  enabled  to  reduce  those  of  preceding  events  to  a  form  more 
consistent  with  our  notions.^  The  arguments  by  which  this 
supposition  may  be  supported  are  fiilly  and  fairly  stated  by 
Professor  Wilson.®  They  are — the  resemblance  between  the 
names  just  mentioned,  and  between  that  of  Xandrames,'  by 
which  Diodorus  calls  Sandracottus,  aud  that  of  Chandramas, 
by  which  he  is  sometimes  designated  in  Indian  authors ;  his 
low  birth,  and  his  usurpation,  which  are  common  to  the  Greek 
and  Hindu  stories  ;  the  situation  of  his  kingdom,  as  described 
by  Megasthenes,  who  was  ambassador  at  his  court ;  the  name 
of  his  people,  Prasii  with  the  Greeks,  corresponding  to  Prachyas, 

»  ["  The  Brahman  Kautilya  will  root  *  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  xxxii 

out  tne  nine  Nandas.   Upon  the  cessation  •  Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

of  the  race  of  Nanda,  the  Mauiyas  will  •  [The  Greek  authors,  howerer,  eeta 

possess  the  earth.     Kautilya  will  place  to  distinguish  Sandracottus  and  X»»d- 

Chandragupta  on  the  throne ;  his  son  will  rames,  and  to  make  the  latter  a  prede«f- 

be  Vindusara  ;  his  son  will  be  Asokavard-  sor  of  the  former.   Professor  Miu  Jfollef 

hana."  {Vishnu  Pur.)    "  Chandragupta's  conjectures  that  Xandrames  majbetlie 

reign  is  given  uniformly  by  the  Puranas  same  as  the  last  Nanda.     (Sansk.  UU 

ana  Buddhist  authorities  as  twenty-four  p.  279.)    Mr.  Thomas  identifies  him vith 

years.   The  Vayu  P.  calls  his  son  Bhadra-  Krananda,  whose  name  is  found  on  some 

sara,  and  assigns  twenty-five  years  to  his  old  coins  bearing  Buddhist  emblems;  he 

reign."     Miiller's  Anc.  Sans.  lAt.^  pp.  297,  considers  Krananda  to  be  "the  promixMOt 

298. — En.]  representAtive  of  the  regnant  fraternity  of 

*  An  historian  of  Cashrair.   See  note  on  the  nine  Nandas,"  and  that  these  Nawtf 

thp  age  of  Yudhishthir,  Asiatic  Researches^  were  Buddhists. — ^Ed.] 

TOl.  XT. 
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applied  by  Hindu  geographers  to  the  tract  in  which 
i  is  situated ;  and  of  his  capital,  which  the  Greeks  call 
ra,  while  the  Hindus  call  that  of  Chandragupta  Patali- 
Subsequent  discoveries,  from  Braminical  sources,  fixed 
of  Chandragupta  with  somewhat  more  precision  :  Wil- 
led him  in  350  B.C.,  and  Wilson  in  315,  and  they  re- 
i  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  chronological  tables 
^uddhas,  procured  from  the  distant  countries  of  Ava 
Ion.  The  first  of  these  (fi^m  Crawford's  "  Ava "  >«) 
is  reign  between  the  years  392  and  376  B.C. ;  and  the 
L  Tumour's  "  Mahawanso  "  ")  between  the  years  381 
B.C. ;  while  the  Greek  accounts  lead  us  to  fix  it  between 
ission  of  Seleucus  in  312,  and  his  death  in  280  B.C.** 
3rence  between  the  Bauddha  and  Greek  dates,  amount- 
lirty  or  forty  years,*^  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Tumour  to  a 
iud  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who,  though 
friee  from  the  extravagances  of  Bramin  chronology, 
in  tempted  on  this  occasion  to  acconmiodate  their  his- 
ates  to  one  which  had  been  assumed  in  their  religious 
LS.  The  effect  of  this  inconsistency  would  not  be  suffi- 
prevent  our  retaining  a  strong  conviction  of  the  identity 
iragupta  and  Sandracottus,  even  if  no  ftulher  proof  had 
ained.  All  doubt,  however,  has  been  removed,  «nd  A86ca 
30very  which  promises  to  throw  light  on  other  chtw. 
parts  of  Indian  history.  Many  caves,  rocks,  and  pillars, 
3nt  parts  of  India,  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a 
r  which  neither  European  nor  native  had  been  able  to 
',  and  which  tantalized  the  spectators  like  the  hierogly- 

Egypt ;  until  Mr.  Prinsep,  who  had  long  made  them 
J  J  without  being  able  to  fiind  a  key  to  them,  happened  • 
5  the  brevity  and  insulated  position  of  all  the  inscrip- 
it  frt>m  a  particular  temple ;  and  seizing  on  this  circum- 
which  he  combined  with  a  modem  practice  of  the 
IB,  he  inferred  that  each  probably  recorded  the  gift  of 
bary.  At  the  same  time  when  he  made  this  ingenious 
pe,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  all  the  inscriptions 
I  the  same  two  letters ;  and,  following  up  his  theory, 
ned  that  those  letters  were  D  and  N,  the  two  radical 
a  the   Sanscrit  name  for  a  donation.     The  fr^uent 

■insep's  U$eful  Tahles,  p.  132.  it  tx)  have  taken  place  in  310  b.c.  ;  and  as 

action,  p.  xlvii.  Chandragupta  (according  to  the  "Mah&- 

i'b  Fagti.  waneo")  died  in  347  bc,  there  will  be  a 

»  expedition  of  Seleucus  was  discrepancy  to  the  extent  of  thir^-seven 

immediately  after  his  reduc-  years,  even  if  the  last  act  of  Chandra- 

ion  (312  B.C),  we  may  suppose  gupta*s  life  was  to  sign  the  treaty. 
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recurrence  of  another  letter  suggested  its  representing  S.,  the 
sign  of  the  genitive  in  Sanscrit ;  and,  having  now  got  hold  of 
the  clue,  he  soon  completed  his  alphabet.  He  found  that  the 
language  was  not  pure  Sanscrit,  but  Pali,  the  dialect  in  which 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Bauddhas  are  composed ;  and  hj 
means  of  these  discoveries,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  hitherto 
illegible  inscriptions,  and  also  to  make  out  the  names  of  the 
kings  on  one  series  of  the  Indian  coins.  He  met  with  an  agree- 
able confirmation  of  his  theory,  from  a  fact  observed  simultar 
neously  by  himself  and  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  ;  that  the 
names  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon,  which  appeared  in  Greek 
on  one  side  of  a  medal,  were  exactly  repeated  on  the  reverse 
in  the  newly  discovered  alphabet. 

He  now  applied  the  powerful  engine  he  had  gained  to  the 
inscription  on  Firuz  Shah's  column  at  Delhi,  which,  has  long 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  orientalists,  as  well  as  to  three  other 
colimins  in  Gangetic  India,  and  found  them  all  give  way  witii- 
out  difficulty.  They  proved  all  to  contain  certain  edicts  of 
As6ca  :  ^^  and  as  he  proceeded  with  other  inscriptions,  he  found 
two  relating  to  similar  mandates  of  the  same  monarch.  One 
of  these  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  President  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  engraved  on  a  rock  at  Gim^,  a 
sacred  mountain  of  the  Bauddhas,  in  the  peninsida  of  Guzei^; 
and  the  other  by  Lieutenant  Kittoe,  on  a  rock  at  Dhauli,  in 
Cattac,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India.**  One  of  them  contained 
eleven,  and  the  other  fourteen  edicts :  all  those  of  the  pillars  weie 
included  in  both,  and  the  two  rock  inscriptions  agreed  in  ten  edicti 
on  the  whole.  One  of  those,  found  on  both  the  rocks,  related 
to  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations, 
which  were  to  be  established  as  well  in  As6ca's  own  provinces, 
as  in  others  occupied  by  the  faiithful  (four  of  whom  are  named), 
"  even  as  far  as  Tambapanni  (Taprobane  or  Ceylon) ; "  and, 
"  moreover,  within  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek  [Anti- 
yako  Yona  I^ja],  of  which  Antiochus's  generals  are  the  rulers." 

A  subsequent  edict,  on  one  of  the  rocks,  is  in  a  shattered  state, 
and  has  not  been  perfectly  made  out;  but  seems  to  express 
exultation  in  the  extension  of  As6ca's  doctrines  (especially  with 
regard  to  forbearing  to  kill  animals  *^)  in  foreign  countries,  w 

'*  ["In  the  inscriptions  he  is  always  8ep*8£ls«ay«(Thoma8*8ed.),ToLii. pp. Si- 
called  Piyadasi  (Priyadar^in),  but  accord-  30. — Ed.] 

ing  to  Buddhist   authorities,  the  Kasa-  **  [Another  set  of  these  inscriptioos 

wahini  and  Dipavranso,  quoted  by  Tumour  has  since  been  found  at  Kapur  di  Gin. 

(j;^.S.i?<m<7a/,  Dec.  1837,  and  Nov.  1838),  in   Afghanistan;    see   Wilson's  ptpen, 

Piyadasi  or  Piyadasano  is  identified,  both  J.  R.  A.  8.,  xii.  xvi. — Ed.] 
by  name  and  circumstances,  with  Asoka."  '*  Journal  of  the  Asiatie  Sodetjf  of  04- 

(Wilson,  ruhnu  P.,  p.  470.)     Cf.  Prin-  cutta,  voL  vii.  p.  261. 
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B  in  his  own.  It  contains  the  following  fragment :  ^^  and 
reek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  chapta  (?)  Kings  Turam&jo, 
kkena,  and  Maga."  *^ 

)  of  these  names  Mr,  Prinsep  conceives  to  refer  to  Ptole- 
and  Magas,  and  regards  their  occurrence  as  a  proof  that 
was  not  without  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Egypt ; 
elusion  which  may  be  adopted  without  hesitation,  as  the 
;  of  the  India  trade,  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  is  a  well- 
1  fiujt  in  history.  Mr.  Prinsep's  opinion,  that  the  Ptolemy 
3d  to  was  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  a  brother, 
I  Magas,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Antiochus  I.,  appears 

►  be  highly  probable  ;  and  would  establish  that  the  Ajitio- 
aentioned  in  the  other  edict  is  either  the  first  or  second  of 
ime  :  that  is,  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  Seleucus. '® 

!  synchronism  between  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta  and 
■  the  early  successors  of  Seleucus  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
nporary  existence  of  the  elder  princes ;  and  fixes  an  epoch 
idu  chronology,  to  which  the  dates  of  former  events  may 
lonfidence  be  referred. 

>  first  date  to  fix  is  that  of  Nanda.  Though  there  were 
kings  between  him  and  Chandragupta,  it  is  not  Date  of  Nan- 
1  whether  they  were  in  lineal  or  collateral  sue-  ^'"  "**"* 
0,  one  account  making  them  all  brothers ;  but  four  of  the 
as  agree  in  assigning  only  100  years  to  the  whole  nine, 
ing  Nanda.  We  may  therefore  suppose  Nanda  to  have 
to  the  throne  100  years  before  Sandracottus,  or  400  years 

Christ. 

i  sixth  king,  counting  back  fi:om  Nanda  inclusive,  is  Ajata 
,  in  whose  reign  Sakya  died.     The  date  of  that  Date  of  the 

has  been  shown,  on  authorities  independent  of  BuddhL 
indus,  to  be  about  550  B.C. ;  and  as  five  reigns  interposed 
en  that  and  400  would  only  allow  thirty  years  to  each, 
is  no  irreconcileable  discrepancy  bfetween  the  epochs. 

tmal    of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  But  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 

U  ToL  vii.  p.  224.     [These  names  *'  the  record  aimed  at  a  vague  selection  of 

see  been  determine  more  accu>  the  more  generally  known  Greek  names 

i  Turamara  (or  Turamayo),  Anti-  to   complete    the    list."     See  Prinsep's 

ako  (or  Maga ),  and  Alikasunari —  Essays  (edited  by  Thomas),  toL  iL  pp.  18- 

rely  identified  as  Ptolemy,  Anti-  30.— Ed.] 

U|^,  and  Alexander — the  chapta  •■  [Antiochus  I.  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus 

MtmnorwreadchaptarooTchaturOf  Kicator,   reigned  b.c.   280-261;   Antio- 

The  Antigonus  may  be  Antigonus  chus  II.  Th^,  261-246;  Antiochus  III., 

I  of  Macedon  (b.c.  276-243),  and  or  the  Great,  reigned  223-187.  The  last  in- 

Uttder  may  be  Alexander  II.  of  vaded  India  and  formed  an  alliance  with  an 

B.C.  272-254) ;  Magas  of  Cyrene  Indian  king  named  So^hagasenan  (Subha- 

z.  80S-268.  Thus  all  these  princes  gasena  ?) ;  but  his  date  is  too  late  for  Asoka 

»  CDOtemporaiy  with  Antiochus  II.  to  IviTe  been  his  contemponuy.— Ed.] 
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Between  Nanda  and  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  there  had 
Probable     been  three  dynasties ;  and  the  number  of  years  during 
war  of  the  which   each  reigned  is  given  in  four  Puranas.     The 
rata.         aggregate  is  1,500  years ;   but  the  longest  list  grres 
only  forty-seven  kings ;  and  the  same  four  Puranas  in  another 
place  give,  with  equal  confidence,  a  different  number  of  yean. 
One  makes  the  interval  between  Nanda  and  the  war  of  the 
Maha  Bharata  1,015  years  ;  two  others,  1,050  ;  and  the  fourth, 
1,1 15.     Now,  the  shortest  of  these  periods,  divided  among  forty- 
seven  kings,  gives  upwards  of  tweniy-one  years  to  a  reign ;  and 
to  make  out  1,500  years,  would  require  more  than  thirty-one 
years  to  each  reign.     Such  a  duration  through  forty-seven  con- 
tinuous reigns  is  so  imlikely,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  medium  between  the  shorter  periods,  and  decide,  as  &r 
as  depends  on  the  evidence  of  the  Puranas,  that  the  war  of  the 
Maha  Bharata  ended  1,050  years  before  Nanda,  or  1,450  b^ore 
Christ.     K  we  adopt  the  belief  of  the  Hindus,  that  the  Vedas 
were  compiled,  in  their  present  form,  during  that  contest,  we 
must  place  the  war  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ, 
upwards  of  fifty  years  later  than  the  date  given  by  the  Puraniu. 
This  alteration  is  recommended  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
would  still  farther  reduce  the  length  of  the  reigns.     It  would 
place  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata  about  200  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy.     But  even  the  longest  period  (of  1,500  years  from 
Nanda)  would  still  leave  ample  room  since  the  commencement 
of  the  cali  yuga,  or  since  the  flood,  to  dispose  of  the  few  ante- 
cedent events  in  Hindu  history.     Supposing  the  flood  and  the 
cali  yuga  to  be  about  the  same  time  (as  many  opinions  justify), 
there  would  be  considerably  more  than  1,400  years  from  that 
epoch  to  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata.  , 

Two  Puranas  give  the  period  from  Nanda  forwards,  to  tie 
Dates  after  end  of  the  fifth  dynasty  from  him  or  fourth  from 
rnpta.  Sandracottus :  the  whole  period  is  836  or  854  yean 

from  Nanda,  or  436  or  454  a.d.  The  last  of  these  dynasties, 
the  Andhras,  acceded  to  power  about  the  beginning  of  our  e»; 
which  agrees  with  the  mention  by  Pliny,  in  the  second  centniy, 
of  a  powerful  dynasty  of  the  same  name ;  and  although  this 
might  refer  to  another  family  of  Andhras  in  the  Deckan,  jet 
the  name  of  Andhre  Indi,  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  Peutengerian 
tables,  makes  it  equally  probable  that  it  applied  to  the  one  in 
question. 

The  Chinese  annals,  translated  by  De  Guignes,  notice,  inA.D. 
408,  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  the  Indian  prince  Yne- 
gnai,  King  of  Elia-pi-li.    Kia-pi-li  can  be  no  other  than  Capila» 
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tihe  birth-place  and  capital  of  Buddha,  which  the  Chinese  have  put 
for  all  Magadha.  Tue-gnai  again  bears  some  resem-  coincidence 
blance  to  Taj-nasri,  or  Yajna,  the  king  actually  on  cmSei^^n- 
tlie  throne  of  the  Andhras  at  the  period  referred  to.  "'^** 
The  Andhras  end  in  Pulimat,  or  Pulomarchish,  a.d.  436 ;  and 
from  thence  forward  the  chronology  of  Magadha  relapses  into 
a  confusion  nearly  equal  to  that  before  the  war  of  the  Maha 
Bharata. 

An  embassy  is  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals,  as 
amTing  in  a.d.  641,  from  Ho-lo-mien,  of  the  family  of  Kie- 
li-tie,  a  great  king  in  India.  M.  de  Guignes  supposes  his 
kingdom  to  have  been  Magadha;  but  neither  the  king's  name 
nor  that  of  the  dynasty  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  any  in 
the  Puranas.** 

The  Yishnu  Purana  states  (in  the  prophetic  tone  which,  as  a 
professed  work  of  Vyasa,  it  is  compelled  to  assume,  in    obscurity 
speaking  of  events  subsequent  to  that  sage's  death)  a^^-^^-^^e. 
that  "  after  these"  [Andhras]  there  will  reign — 

7  Abhiras, 

10  Gardabhas, 
16  Sakas, 

8  Yavanas, 
14  Tusharas, 
13  Mundas,  and 

11  Mannas ;  ^  who  will  be  sovereigns  of  the  whole  earth  for 

••  The  note  in  which  M.  de  Guignes  wide  of  the  truth.  .  .  .   Col.  Wilford  has 

ofl^n  this  opinion  is  curious,  as  showing,  attempted  a  verification  of  these  dynasties; 

from  a  Chinese  work  which  he  quotes,  that  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  with  success, 

Ma^pidha  was  called  Mo-kia-to,  and  its  though  certainly  not  in  all.    The  Abhiras 

empital  recognised  by  both  its  Hindu  names  he  calls  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  the  North 

Kvsnmapura,  for  which  the  Chinese  wrote  of  India ;  they  were  more  probably  Greeks 

Kia-so-mo-pou-lo,  and  Pataliputra,  out  of  or  Scythians  or  Parthians  along  the  Lower 

whidb  they  made  Po-toli-tse,  by  trans-  Indus;  traces  of  the  name  occur  in  the 

hting  Putra,  which  means  a  son  in  San-  Abiria  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ahirs  as  a 

sent,  into  their  own  corresponding  word  distinct  race  still  exist  in  Guzerat.     The 

tae.     The  ambassadors  in  a.d.  641  could  Sakas  arc  the  Sacse,  and  the  duration  of 

BOt,  howerer,  have  come  from  Pataliputra,  their  reign  is  not  unlikely  to  be  near  the 

which  had  long  before  been  deserted  for  truth.     The  eight  Yavana  kings  may  be, 

Bagffriha  (or  Behar);  for  the  capital  was  as  he  supposes,  Greek  princes  of  Bactria 

at  Uke  latter  place  when  visited  by  the  or  rather  Western  India.     The  Tusharas 

Chinese  trareller,  in  the  beginning  of  the  he  makes  the  Parthians.     If  the  Bhaga- 

ifth  centorv  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  vata  has  the  preferable  reading,  Tushkaras, 

Sitcutff^  Tof.  v.  p.  132);  and  another  Chi-  they  were  the  Tochari,  a  Scythian  race, 


e,  who  wrote  in  a.d.  640,  states  that  The  Mur^das,  or,  as  he  has  it,  Maupin 

Patalipntrm  was  a  mass  of  ruins  when  he  das,  he  considers  to  be  a  tribe  of  Huns, 

had  seen  it  on  his  travels.  the  Morundse  of  Ptolemy.     According  to 

*•  ["These  are    not    continuous,  but  the Matsya  Pur.  they  were  of  Mlechchha 

■early  contemporair  dynasties  ;   and  if  origin,  Mlechchha-sambhava.     The  Vayu 

thej  eomprise,  as  they  probably  do,  the  calls  them  Arya-Mlechchhas :  qy.  Barba- 

Gmk  and  Scythian  princes  of  the  West  rians  of  Ariana  ?    Wilford  regards  the 

€f  India,  the  periods  may  not  be  very  Maunas  as  also  a  tribe  of  Huns ;  and  the 
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1,390  years :  11  Pauras  follow,  who  reign  for  300  years,  and  aie 
succeeded  by  the  Kailakila  Yavanas,  who  reign  for  106  yean. 
All  this  would  carry  us  nearly  500  years  beyond  the  presenl 
year  1840 ;  but,  if  we  assume  that  the  summing  up  the  first 
dynasties  into  1,390  is  an  error,  and  that  they  were  in  reality 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  the  conclusion  we  are  led  to  is, 
that  after  the  Ajidhras  a  period  of  confusion  ensued,  during 
which  different  parts  of  India  were  possessed  by  different  races, 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  K  the  Yavans  be  Greeks, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  surprising  to  find  eight  of  their  monarcha 
reigning  after  a.d.  436 ;  and  the  Kailakila  Yavans  would  be 
stiQ  more  embarrassing.     They  may  possibly  be  Mussulmans.^' 

Immediately  after  all  this  confusion  comes  a  list  of  dynasties 
reigning  in  different  kingdoms ;  and  among  them  is  a  brief 
notice  of  "  the  Guptas  of  Magadha,  along  the  Ganges,  to 
Prayaga."  Now,  it  has  been  put  out  of  all  dispute,  by  ooiiw 
and  inscriptions,  that  a  race,  some  of  whose  names  ended  in 
Gupta,  did  actually  reign  along  the  Ganges  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century .^^ 

There  is,  therefore,  some  truth  mixed  with  these  crudities, 
but  it  cannot  be  made  available  without  external  aid ;  and  ai 
nearly  the  same  account  is  given  in  the  other  historical  Pur&nas, 
we  have  nothing  left  but  to  give  up  all  ftirther  attempts  at  the 
chronology  of  Magadha. 

The  era  of  Vicramaditya  in  Malwa,  which  begins  fifty-seven 
Bras  of  vi-  J^^rs  bcforc  Christ,  and  is  in  constant  use  tiU  this  day 
SIT^iv^  all  over  Hindostan;  and  that  of  Salivahana,  whose 
*»*"»•  era,   commencing  a.d.   78,  is  equally  current  in  the 

Deckan,  might  be  expected  to  afford  fixed  points  of  reference 

word  is  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Matsya,  may  be  the  coinage   of  the   Gaidabbt 

Hunas,  traces  of  whom  maybe  found  still  princes  :  Gardabha  being  the  original  of 

in  the  West  and  South  of  India  (Inscript.  Gadha,  meaning  also  an  ass.*'    (Wiltno'i 

at  Merritch ;  see  Joum.  R.  As.  8.,  vol.  lii.  VishmtP.,  p.  476, note.)  Wilson  elsewhcn 

p.  103).     The   Gardabhas  (or,  as  some  (Joum.  R.  A.  S.,  iii.  385)  had  illustoited 

Furanas  read,  Giirdabhins),  Wilford  con-  these  coins  from  the  Toi/eart^  the  eaiHeit 

jectures  to  be  descendants  of  Bahram  Gor,  Hindu  drama,  where  a  rare  word,  gaiiaM 

King  of  Persia ;  but  this  is  very  question-  (Prakrit  for  gardnbhi,  a  she-ass)  is  ffl- 

able.    That  they  were  a  tribe  in  the  West  plained  by  the  commentators  as  a  own.— 

of  India  may  be   conjectured,  as   some  Ed.] 

strange  tales  prevail  there  of  a  Gandharba,  *'  Professor  Wilson,   Vifhnu  Purh»t 

changed  to  an  ass,  marrying  the  daughter  p.  481.     Dr.  Mill's  translation  from  Une 

of  the  king  of  Dhar  (As.  Reaearckes,  vi.  35,  Allahabad  column,  in  the  Journal  oftk 

ix.  147);  fables  suggested  no  doubt  by  Asiatic  Society  of  C<dcuttay\o\.iu.'p,%b'l\ 

Gardabha   signifying  an  ass.     There   is  and  other  papers  in  that  journal,  qnoUd 

also  evidently  some  affinity  between  these  by  Professor  Wilson. 

Gardabhins  and  the  old  Gadhia  Pysa,  or  "  [The  date  of  the  Gupta  kings  is  rtiH 

ass-money,  as  vulgarly  termed,  found  in  an  unsettled  problem ;  see  Prinsep'i  JB^ 

various  parts  of  Western  India,  and  which  Mps  (Thomas's  ed.),  vol.  i.  pp.  270-S7& 

is  unquestionably  of  ancient  date.  (Joum,  — Ed.] 
A».  Soc,  Bengal,  Dec.  1835,  p.  688.)    It 
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^ents  after  their  commencement ;  and  they  are  of  the 
use  in  fixing  the  dates  of  grants  of  land  which  are 
tant  a  part  of  our  materials  for  history.     But  the  ficti- 

of  the  Puranas  prevents  their  being  employed  in  those 
IS,  and  there  are  no  other  chronicles  in  which  they 
e  made  use  of.  On  the  whole  we  must  admit  the 
ncy  of  the  Hindu  chronology,  and  confess  that,  with 
jxceptions  specified,  we  must  be  content  with  guesses, 

arrival  of  the  Mussulmans  at  length  put  us  in  posses- 
regular  succession  of  events,  with  their  dates. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

MEDICINE. 


iest  medical  writers  extant  are  Charaka  and  Susruta. 
ot  know  the  date  of  either  of  them ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
on  the  second  and  later  of  the  two,  which  was  written 
lir  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  does  not 
bave  been  the  first.* 

authors  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  probably  soon 
t  nation  turned  its  attention  to  literature.  The  Arab 
openly  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  medical 
f  India,  and  place  their  knowledge  on  a  level  with  that 
reeks.  It  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  their  becoming  known 
rabs,  to  find  that  two  Hindus,  named  Manka  and  Saleh, 
rsicians  to  Harun  al  Eashid  in  the  eighth  century.^ 
acquaintance  with  medicine  seems  to  have  been  very 
5.  We  are  not  surprised  at  their  knowledge  of  simples, 
they  gave  early  lessons  to  Europe,  and  more  recently 
s  the  benefit  of  smoking  datura  in  asthma,  and  the  use 
3h  against  worms  :  their  chemical  skill  is  a  fact  more 
and  more  unexpected. 

knew  how  to  prepare  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
acid ;  the  oxide  of  copper,  iron,  lead  (of  which  they 
1  the  red  oxide  and  litharge),  tin  and  zinc ;  the  sul- 
f  iron,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic ;  the 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron ;  and  carbonates  of  lead  and 

'  the  information  in  this  chap-  ii.  p.  337,  fee),  and  Mr.  Coats,  Tranaac- 

from  an  essay  on  the  antiquity  iiona  of  the  lAterary  Society  of  Bombay, 

imaterianiedica.hyDr.Royle,  toI  iii.  p.  232. 

Kingfs  College,  London.  The  *  Professor  Dietz,  quoted  hy  Dr.  Royle, 

«  Iran  Ward's  Bmdoot  (vol.  p.  64. 
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iron.     Their  modes  of  preparing  those  substances  seem,  in  some 
instances,  if  not  in  all,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves.' 

The  use  of  these  medicines  seems  to  have  been  very  bold. 
They  were  the  first  nation  who  employed  minerals  internally, 
and  they  not  only  gave  mercury  in  that  manner,  but  arsenic 
and  arsenious  acid,  which  Were  remedies  in  intermittents. 
They  have  long  used  cinnabar  for  fumigations,  by  which  they 
produce  a  speedy  and  safe  salivation. 

Their  surgery  is  as  remarkable  as  their  medicine,  especially 
when  we  recollect  their  ignorance  of  anatomy.  They  cut  for 
the  stone,  couched  for  the  cataract,  and  extracted  tiie  foetm 
from  the  womb,  and  in  their  early  works  enumerate  no  less  than 
127  sorts  of  surgical  instruments.*  But  their  instruments  were 
probably  always  rude.  At  present  they  are  so  much  so,  that» 
though  very  successful  in  cataract,  their  operations  for  the  stone 
are  often  fatal. 

They  have  long  practised  inoculation ;  but  stiU  many  livei 
were  lost  from  small-pox,  until  the  introduction  of  vaccinaidon. 

The  Hindu  physicians  are  attentive  to  the  pulse  and  to  the 
state  of  the  skin,  of  the  tongue,  eyes,  &c.,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  evacuations ;  and  they  are  said  to  form  correct  prognostics 
from  the  observation  of  the  symptoms.  But  their  practice  is 
all  empirical,  their  theory  only  tending  to  mislead  them.  N«r 
are  they  always  judicious  in  their  treatment :  in  fevers,  fijr 
instance,  they  shut  up  the  patient  in  a  room  artificially  hea^ied, 
and  deprive  him  not  only  of  food,  but  drink. 

They  call  in  astrology  and  magic  to  the  aid  of  their  medicinei 
applying  their  remedies  at  appropriate  situations  of  the  planets, 
and  often  accompanying  them  with  mystical  verses  and  charms. 

Many  of  these  defects  probably  belonged  to  the  art  in  its  best 
days,  but  the  science  has  no  doubt  declined ;  chemists  can  con- 
duct their  preparations  successfully  without  having  the  leask 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  the  desired  changes  ai« 
effected;  physicians  follow  the  practice  of  their  instructon 
without  inquiry  ;  and  surgery  is  so  far  neglected,  that  bleeding 
is  left  to  the  barber,  bone-setting  to  the  herdsman,  and  every 
man  is  ready  to  administer  a  blister,  which  is  done  with  the 
juice  of  the  euphorbium,  and  still  oftener  with  the  actual 
cautery. 

•  See  Dr.  Royle,  p.  44,  who  particularly  *  Dr.  Royle,  p.  49. 

refers  to  the  processes  for  making  calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate. 
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CHAPTEE    V. 

LANGUAGE. 

crit  language  has  been  pronounced  by  one  wbose 
Lcquaintance  with  those  of  other  ancient  and    saiucrit. 
itions  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  to  be  **  of  a 
structure ;  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious 
iatin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either.'*' 
juage  so  highly  commended  seems  always  to  have  re- 
!  attention  it  deserved.     Pinini,  the  earliest  extant 
its  grammar,  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
iges.     His  works  and  those  of  his  successors  have 
1  a  system  of  granmiar  the  most  complete  that  ever 
yed  in  arranging  the  elements  of  human  speech. 
I  not,  if  I  were  able,  enter  on  its  details  in  this  place ; 
explanation  of  them  is  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
y  of  Mr.  Colebrooke.* 

innumerable  grammars  and  dictionaries,  there  are,  in 
treatises  on  rhetoric  and  composition,  proportioned  in 
[)  the  extent  of  Hindu  literature  in  every  branch.' 
s  still  carefully  cultivated ;  and,  though  it  has  long 
id  language,  the  learned  are  able  even  now  to  con- 
t,  probably  with  as  much  ease  as  those  of  Europe 
jatin  before  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
ungues.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  when  it 
be  the  language  of  the  people,  and  how  far  it  ever 
its  highly  polished  form. 

k  has  of  late  become  an  object  of  more  interest  to  us 
liscovery  of  its  close  connection  (amounting  in  some 
identity)  with  Greek  and  Latin.     This  fact  has  long 

nes,  Asiatic  BesearcheSf  vol.  L  periods,  which  are  generally  subjected  to 
those  modifications,  for  the  sake  of  eu- 

Researches,  vol.  rii.   p.  199.  phony,  which  in  other  languages  are  con- 

'  marks  of  high  polish,  is  one  fined  to  single  words, 
have  particularly  promoted  ■  Colehifyokej  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  vii, 

of  its  versification.      This  p.  205,  &c.    [The  rhetoric  of  the  Hindus, 

rhat  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls  its  in  its  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  taste 

thography(Sandhi),  by  which  and  style,  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  other 

an^pd,  not  only  so  as  to  avoid  nation ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 

nations  in  particular  words,  influence  of  national  freedom  in  develop- 

preserve  a  similar  harmony  ing  the  /uU  sense  of  the  Greek  ^rrropac)!, 

he  whole  length  of  each  of  as  contrasted  with  the  Hindu  alankara. — 

interminable  compounds,  and  Ed.] 
ribnte  to  the  music  of  whole 
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been  known  to  Sanscrit  scholars,  who  pointed  it  out  in  refer- 
ence to  single  words ;  but  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  by 
means  of  a  comparison  of  the  inflexions,  conducted  by  German 
writers,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Bopp.* 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  language,  metre, 
and  style  of  a  particular  hymn  in  one  of  the  V^das,  fdmiBhes 
internal  evidence  "  that  the  compilation  of  those  poems  in  the 
present  arrangement  took  place  after  the  Sanscrit  tongue  had 
advanced  from  the  rustic  and  irregular  dialect  in  which  the 
multitude  of  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  VMa  was  composed,  to 
the  polished  and  sonorous  language  in  which  the  myi^ological 
poems,  sacred  and  profane,  have  been  written." 

From  the  V6das  to  Menu,  and  from  Menu  to  the  Puranas,  Sir 
W.  Jones  conceives  the  change  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  fit)m  the  fragments  of  Numa  to  tiose  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  ftx)m  those  to  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  Indian  names  introduced  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
are  often  resolvable  into  Sanscrit  in  its  present  form.  No 
allusion  is  made  by  those  authors  to  a  sacred  language,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  people ;  but,  in  the  earliest  Hindu  dramafi, 
women  and  uneducated  persons  are  introduced,  speaking  a  less 
polished  dialect,  while  Sanscrit  is  reserved  for  the  higher 
characters. 

Some  conjectures  regarding  the  history  of  Sanscrit  may  be 
other  Ian-  suggcsted  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  combined  irith 
lSS?^'     the  modem  languages  of  India. 

The  five  northern  languages,  those  of  the  Panjab,  Canon},' 
M^^hi14.  (or  North  Behar),  Bengal,  and  Guzerat,  are,  as  we  maj 
infer  fit)m  Mr.  Colebrooke,  branches  of  the  Sanscrit,  altered  ly 
the  mixture  of  local  and  foreign  words  and  new  inflexions, 
much  as  Italian  is  from  Latin  ;^  but  of  the  five  languages  of 
the  Deckan,'  three,  at  least  (Tamil,  T^lugu,  and  Cam&ta),  have 
an  origin  totally  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  receive  wori« 

♦  See  a  very  succinct  account  of  his  Bengali,  Uriya,  Hindi  with  its  dan^to 

comparison  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  Hindustani,   Paiyibi,    SindU,   OvBoad, 

xxxni.  p.  '431 ;  and  a  more  copious  one  in  Marathi,  and  the  languages  of  Nepil  uA 

the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature.  Cashmlr. — ^Ed.] 

»  [More  often  called  Hindi.     Besides  •  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  JW. 

this,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  the  Brij  See  also  Wilson,  Ppefitoe  to  the  ifodbwii 

Bhakha,  a  dialect  very  nearly  allied  to  Collection,  p.  li.     [There  is  an  intotitatf 

Hindi,  and  much  used  m  Hindi  poetry,  as  question  which  has  not  yet  been  Mttbi 

well  as  still  spoken  in  parte  of  the  Do&b.  as  to  the  origin  of  the  non-Sanakrit  A- 

In  fact  it  would  be  very  easy  to  increase  ment  which  is  found  in  all  these  noflhat 

the  number  in  the  text,  if  we  took  into  languages.   Itis  vezy  probable  that  Oil ii 

account  the  different  local  dialecte  in  the  a  relic  of  the  aboriguial  languagw.— Bbl] 
various  provinces.    Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  '  [For  the  tracts  where  thes^anga^ 

Drdvidian  Comparative  Grammar  (p.  27),  are  respectively  spoken,   see  BoSTT* 

would  make  nine  Northern  languages,  i.e.  Ch.  ii. — ^Ed.] 
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from  that  tongue  in  the  same  manner  that  Latin  has  been  in- 
grafted on  English,  or  Arabic  on  Hindi.  Of  these  three,  Tamil 
is  80  much  the  most  pure,  that  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be 
the  source  of  the  other  two.  T^ugu,  though  it  preserves  its 
own  structure,  is  much  mixed  with  Sanscrit  words.® 

Of  the  remaining  two,  the  language  of  Orissa  (or  the  Uriya), 
though  probably  of  the  Tamil  family,  is  so  much  indebted  ix) 
Sanscrit  as  to  lead  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  that  "  if  the  Sanscrit 
Tocables  were  excluded,  it  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  language." 
It  is,  indeed,  often  counted  (instead  of  Guzerati)  among  the 
five  languages  of  the  north. 

Mahiidshtra,  or  Maratta,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wilson  to 
belong  to  the  northern  family,  though  always  counted  among 
those  of  the  south.  The  people  must  therefore  be  a  branch  of 
those  beyond  the  Vindhya  mountains,  but  no  guess  can  be  made 
at  the  period  of  their  immigration.* 


CHAPTER    VL 

LITEBATUBE. 
Poetry. 

A  PES80N  unacquainted  with  Sanscrit  scarcely  possesses  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

The  singular  attention  to  harmony  which  characterises  the 
Sanscrit  must  give  it  a  charm  that  is  lost  in  translation ;  and 
the  unbounded  fiEW^ility  of  forming  compounds,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  richness  of  the  original,  unavoidably  occasions  stiff 
and  unnatural  combinations  in  a  language  of  a  different  genius. 

Even  the  originality  of  Hindu  poetry  diminishes  our  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  by  depriving  it  of  all  aid  fix)m  our  poetical  associa- 
tions. The  peculiarity  of  the  ideas  and  recollections  of  the 
people  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  their  spirit: 

•  [Thef©    three,  Tamil,  Telupi,  and  North  India;   and  thus  the  Dravi^ian 

Canarefle,  with  th^  addition  of  Malay41am,  tribes  appear  to  represent  the  aboriginal 

the  langnage  of  Malabar  (which  is  closely  inhabitants  of  India  previons  to  the  im- 

etMUMcUd   with  Tamil),   are   called  the  migration  of  the  Sanskrit -speaking  Xr- 

Dfiiidian  branch.    Howeyer  thev  may  yans.    See  Dr.  Caldwell's  Dravi^ian  Com- 

bcRVW Sanskrit  worda  in  their  rocabnlary,  parative  Grammar. — £d.] 
thej  are  etaentially  non-Sanskrit  in  their         *  The  remarks  on  the  southern  languages 

gEammatieal  atrocture,  and  belong  to  the  are  taken,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from 

Sejthian,  not  the  Indo-European  family.  Mr.  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  Mackenzie 

The  dialects  of  moat  of  the  THrioua  moun-  Papers,  and  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ellis 

taiB-tribe«  in  South  and  Central  India,  and  Mr.  Babington  quoted  in  that  disser- 

aa  the  Oonda,  Khonds,  &c.,  belong  to  the  tation. 
nme  itoek,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  in 

X  2 
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while  the  difference  of  all  natural  appearances  and  productiond 
deprives  their  imagery  of  half  its  beauty,  and  makes  that  a 
source  of  obscurity  to  us,  which  to  a  native  of  the  East  would 
give  additional  vividness  to  every  expression.  What  ideas  can 
we  derive  from  being  told  that  a  maiden's  lips  are  a  bandhujiia 
flower,  and  that  the  lustre  of  the  madhuca  beams  on  her 
cheeks  ?  or,  in  other  circumstances,  that  her  cheek  is  like  the 
champa  leaf?  Yet  those  figures  may  be  as  expressive,  to  those 
who  imderstand  the  allusions,  as  our  own  comparisons  of  a 
youthful  beauty  to  an  opening  rose,  or  one  that  pines  for  low 
to  a  neglected  primrose. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  the  few  specimens  of  Sanscrit 
poetry  to  which  we  have  access  present  considerable  beauties. 

Their  drama,  in  particular,  which  is  the  department  with 

Drama,  which  wc  are  best  acquainted,  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excellence.  Sacontala  has  long  been  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  classical  version  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  our  acquaintance  witi 
the  principal  of  the  remaining  dramas  has  now  become  femiliar 
through  the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Though  we  possess  plays  written  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  one  which  was  composed 
in  Bengal  within  these  fifty  years,  yet  the  whole  number 
extant  does  not  exceed  sixty.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  at  first  produced,  being  only  acted 
once  on  some  particular  festival  in  the  great  hall  or  inner  court 
of  a  palace,*  and  consequently  losing  all  the  popularity  which 
plays  in  our  times  derive  from  repeated  representations  in 
different  cities  and  in  public  theatres.  Many  must  also  have 
been  lost  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  learned;*  for  the  taste 
for  this  species  of  poetry  seems  corrupted,  if  not  extinct,  among 
the  Bramins ;  and  although  some  of  the  least  deserving  spe- 
cimens are  still  favourites,  yet  Professor  Wilson  assures  us  that 
he  has  "met  with  but  one  Bramin  who  could  be  considered  as 
conversant  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  country.* 

Of  these  dramas  we  possess  translations  of  eight,  and  ab- 
stracts mixed  with  specimens  of  twenty-four  more. 

Though  there  are  no  tragedies  among  the  number,  none  at 
least  that  terminate  unhappily,  yet  these  plays  exhibit  a  variety 

>  "Wilson's  Preface  to  the  Theatre  of  the  long-lost  Poetics  of  this  Hindu  Arutotk, 

Hindoos.  ^°  thirty-four  chapters,  have  been  receotff 

*  [That  the  Hindfi  drama  is  only  par-  discovered  by  Dr.  Hall.    Many  plays  mart 

tially  represented  by  the  surviving  speci-  have  been  composed,  before  a  critie  oM 

mens  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  tlie  have  written  so  copiously  on  the  ihtMJ. 

curliest  of  these  plays  (the  VikramorvasI  — Ed.] 

of  Kalidasa)  refers  to  the  saare  Bharata  as  ■  Appendix  to  the  Theatre  oftheB*- 

having  analysed  the  dramatic  art.    The  doos,  vol  iii.  p.  97. 
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passed  on  any  other  stage.  Besides  the  different  classes 
las,  farces,  moralities,  and  short  pieces  such  as  we  should 
3rludes,  the  diversity  arising  from  the  subjects  seems  to 
jen  almost  unlimited.  A  play  translated  by  Dr.  Taylor 
bay  is  a  lively,  and  sometimes  humorous,  illustration  of 
3ts  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy.*     Of  the  more 

dramas,  some  relate  to  the  actions  of  heroes ;  some,  to 
8  and  loves  of  kings ;  others,  to  the  intrigues  of  min- 
and  others   are   strictly  confined  to  the   incidents  of 
life, 
characters  are  as  different  as  the  subjects.     In  some 

not  a  trace  of  supernatural  agency  or  an  allusion  to 
.  In  others,  nymphs  of  paradise  are  attached  to  earthly 
gods  and  demons  appear  in  others  ;  enchantments,  un- 
3d  with  religion,  influence  the  fete  of  some ;  and  in  one, 
Jie  whole  ffindu  Pantheon  is  brought  on  the  stage  to 
le  innocence  of  the  heroine. 

neral,  however,  even  in  the  cases  where  the  gods  afford 
distance,  the  interest  of  the  drama  turns  entirely  on 
feelings  and  natural  situations,  over  which  the  superior 
lave  no  direct  influence. 

.umber  of  acts  is  not  fixed,  and  extends  in  practice  from 
en. 

livision  seems  to  be  made  when  the   stage   becomes 
3r  when  an  interval  is  required  between  two  parts  of 
m. 
neral,  imity  of  time  is  not  much  violated  (though  in 

twelve  years  passes  between  the  first  and  second  acts) ; 
r  place  is  less  attended  to ;   but  the  more  important 

unity  of  action  is  as  well  preserved  as  in  most  modem 
luces. 

lots  are  generally  interesting ;  the  dialogue  lively,  though 
it  prolonged  ;  and  considerable  skill  is  sometimes  shown 
iring  the  reader  to  enter  folly  into  the  feelings  of  the 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  about  to  be  placed, 
judgment  of  the  actors  may  be  formed  fit)m  the  speci- 
1  seen.  Eegular  dramas  are  very  rarely  performed ;  when 
» the  tone  is  grave  and  declamatory.  The  dresses  are 
we  see  represented  on  ancient  sculptures ;  and  the  high 
rather  crowns,  of  the  superior  characters,  composed  of 
re  and  gold,  of  the  form  peculiar  to  Hindu  sculpture, 
air  of  much  greater  dignity  than  the  modem  turban. 

ill  fngi^est  The  Clouds  of  Ariittophanes,  but  it  is  more  like  some  of  tho 
i  the  middle  a^es. 
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Mimics,  buffoons,  and  actors  of  a  sort  of  partly  extemporarj 
farces,  are  common  still.  They  are  coarse,  childish,  and,  when 
not  previously  warned,  grossly  indecent ;  but  they  exhibit  con- 
siderable powers  of  acting  and  much  comic  humour. 

The  best  dramatic  authors  are  Calidasa,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  Bhavabhuti,  who  flourished  in  the  eighiL 
Each  of  these  poets  wrote  three  dramatic  works,  two  of  which, 
in  each  instance,  have  been  translated.  The  first  excels  in  ten- 
derness and  delicacy,  and  is  foil  of  highly  poetical  description. 
The  beauties  of  his  pastoral  drama  of  ^^  Sacontala  "  have  long 
been  deservedly  admired.  The  "  Hero  and  the  Nymph,*'  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  collection,  is  in  a  still  more  romantic  strain,  and 
may  be  compared  (in  the  wildness  of  its  design  at  least)  to  the 
"  Tempest "  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  *  The  other 
great  dramatist  possesses  all  the  same  qualities  in  an  equal 
degree,  accompanied  with  a  sublimity  of  description,  a  manlf 
tone,  and  a  high  and  even  martial  spirit,  that  is  withoi^ 
example  in  any  other  Hindu  poet  that  I  have  heard  of. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted,  of  aU  the  compositions  of  the 
Hindus,  that  they  participate  in  the  moral  defects  of  the  nation, 
and  possess  a  character  of  voluptuous  calm  more  adapted  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  than  to  the  exertion  of 
energy  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  adventure.  Hence,  their  ordi- 
nary poetry,  though  flowing  and  elegant,  and  displaying  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  richest  imagery,  is  often  deficient  in  the  spirit 
which  ought  to  prevent  the  reader's  being  cloyed  with  sweetness, 
and  seldom  moves  any  strong  feeling,  or  awakens  any  ]oRj 
sentiment. 

The  emotions  in  which  they  are  most  successful  are  those  of 
love  and  tenderness.  They  powerfully  present  the  raptures  of 
mutual  affection,  the  languishment  of  absence,  and  the  ravings 
of  disappointed  passion.  They  can  even  rise  to  the  nobler 
feelhigs  of  devoted  attachment,  and  generous  disregard  of 
selfish  motives ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  traits  of  vigour,  of 
pride,  or  independence:  even  in  their  numerous  battles  thej 
seem  to  feel  little  real  sympathy  with  the  combatants,  and  are 

*  Mr.  Mill's  judgment  on  "  Sacontala  "  between  the  three  youthful  maidens  is  ten- 
is  not,  in  general,  favourable;  but  one  der  and  delightful ;  and  the  scene  which 
passage  is  so  just,  and  so  well  expressed,  takes  place  when  Sacont&la  is  about  to 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  leave  the  peaceful  hermitafi;e  where  she 
"  The  poem,  indeed,  has  some  beautiful  had  happily  spent  her  youth,  hep  expre** 
passages.  The  courtship  between  Sacon-  sions  of  tenderness  to  her  friends,  htt 
tala  and  Dushmanta  (that  is  the  name  of  affectionate  parting  with  the  domestic  sni* 
the  king)  is  delicate  and  interesting ;  and  mals  she  had  tended,  and  even  with  the 
the  workings  of  the  passion  on  two  amiable  flowers  and  trees  in  which  she  had  de- 
minds  are  naturally  and  vividly  pourtrayed.  lighted,  breathe  more  than  pastoinl  sweet 
The  picture  of  the  friendship  which  exists  ness." 
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obliged  to  make  up  by  byperboKcal  description  for  the  want  of 
that  ardent  spirit  which  a  Greek  or  Boman  poet  cotdd  easily 
transfer  into  the  bosom  of  his  hero,  while  it  glowed  with  all  its 
fervour  in  his  own.* 

The  great  strength  of  the  Sanscrit  poets,  as  well  as  their 
great  delight,  is  in  description.^  Their  most  fiequent  subjects 
axe  scenes  of  repose  and  meditation,  amidst  sequestered  woods 
and  flowery  banks,  fanned  by  fragrant  gales  and  cooled  by 
limpid  waters ;  but  they  are  not  unsuccess^  in  cheerful  and 
animated  landscape.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  country 
round  Ujein  in  the  ninth  act  of  ^^  Malati  and  Madhaya ; "  where 
mountains,  rocks,  woods,  villages,  and  glittering  rivulets  com- 
bine to  form  an  extensive  and  a  varied  prospect.  The  city 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  view ;  its  towers,  temples,  pinnacles, 
and  gates  are  reflected  on  the  clear  stream  beneath ;  while  the 
groves  on  the  banks  refreshed  with  early  rain,  and  the  meadows 
brightening  with  the  recent  shower  afford  a  luxuriant  resting- 
place  to  the  heavy-uddered  kine.  Sometimes,  also,  they  raise 
their  effbrte  te  the  frowning  mountain  and  the  gathering  tem- 
pest. Bhavabh6ti,  in  particular,  excels  in  this  higher  sort  of 
description.  His  touches  of  wild  mountain  scenery  in  different 
places,  and  his  description  of  the  romantic  rocks  and  solemn 
foreste  round  the  source  of  the  Grodaveri,  are  fall  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  Among  his  most  impressive  descriptions  is  one 
where  his  hero  repairs  at  midnight  to  a  field  of  tombs,  scarcely 
lighted  by  the  flames  of  funeral  pyres,  and  evokes  the  demons 
of  the  place,  whose  appearance,  filling  the  air  with  their  shrill 
cries  and  unearthly  forms,  is  painted  in  dark  and  powerftd 
colours ;  while  the  solitude,  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  the 
hoarse  sound  of  the  brook,  the  wailing  owl,  and  the  long-drawn 
howl  of  the  jackal,  which  succeed  on  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  spirits,  almost  surpass  in  effect  the  presence  of  their 
supernatural  terrors.* 

This  taste  for  description  is  more  striking  frx)m  its  contrast 
with  the  practice  of  some  of  their  neighbours. 


*  Tlie  following  speech  of  a  stripling  in      minds  us  of  the  "joys  of  combat  **  which 
one  of  BharabhSti'B  plays,  however,  re-      delighted  the  nortnem  warrior : — 

"  Boys.   The  soldiers  raise  their  bows  and  point  their  shafts 
Against  you,  and  the  hermitage  is  still  remote. 
Fly  I  &C. 

"  Lava,  Let  the  shafts  fall.     Oh  I  this  is  glorious ! " 

*  [Cf.  Humboldt's  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  pp.      as  compared  with  that  of  the  modem, 
40S-408.  (Otto's  transl.),  where  he  treats      world.— Ed.] 

of  the  deBcriptive  poetry  of  the  ancient,  *  Malati  and    M&dhava,    Act  V.,  in 

Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos. 
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In  Persian  poets,  for  instance,  a  long  description  of  innjiiTnaiA 
nature  is  rarely  met  with.  Their  genius  is  for  the  expressica 
of  deep  feelings  or  of  sublime  conceptions ;  and,  in  their  brief 
and  indistinct  attempts  at  description,  thej  attend  exdusiTelf 
to  the  sentiment  excited  by  objects  in  the  mind,  quite  neglect- 
ing the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  senses. 

But  a  Sanscrit  poet,  witiiout  omitting  the  characteristic 
emotion,  presents  all  the  elements  from  which  it  springs,  de- 
lineates the  peculiar  features  of  the  scene,  and  exhibits  the 
whole  in  so  picturesque  a  manner,  that  a  stranger,  even  with 
his  ignorance  of  the  names  of  plants  and  animals,  might  eaaij 
form  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  an  Indian  landscape. 

Thus,  in  a  description  of  a  Persian  garden,  the  opening  bads 
smile,  the  rose  spreads  forth  all  her  charms  to  the  intoxicated 
nightingale ;  the  breeze  brings  the  recollections  of  youth,  and 
the  spring  invites  the  youths  and  damsels  to  his  bridal  paviHon* 
But  the  lover  is  without  enjoyment  in  this  festival  of  nature. 
The  passing  rill  recalls  the  flight  of  time;  the  nightingale 
seems  to  lament  the  inconstancy  of  the  rose,  and  to  remember 
that  the  wintry  blast  will  soon  scatter  her  now  blooming  leaTes. 
He  calls  on  the  heavens  to  join  their  tears  to  his,  and  on  the 
wind  to  bear  his  sighs  to  his  obdurate  fe,ir. 

A  Hindu  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  represents,  perhaps,  tie 
deep  shade  of  a  grove,  where  the  dark  tamala  mixes  its  branches 
with  the  pale  foliage  of  the  nimba,  and  the  mangoe  tree  extends 
its  ancient  arms  among  the  quivering  leaves  of  the  lofby  pipala^ 
some  creeper  twines  round  the  jambu,  and  flings  out  its  floating 
tendrils  from  the  topmost  bough.  The  as6ca  hangs  down  the 
long  clusters  of  its  glowing  flowers,  the  madhavi  exhibits  its 
snow-white  petals,  and  other  trees  pour  showers  of  blossoms 
from  their  loaded  branches.  The  air  is  filled  with  fragrance, 
and  is  still,  but  for  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  rippling  of  the 
passing  rill.  The  note  of  the  c6il  is  from  time  to  time  heard 
at  a  distance,  or  the  low  murmur  of  the  turtle-dove  on  some 
neighbouring  tree.  The  lover  wanders  forth  into  such  a  scene^ 
and  indulges  his  melancholy  in  this  congenial  seclusion.  He 
is  soothed  by  the  south  vmid,  and  softened  by  the  languid 
odour  of  the  mangoe  blossoms,  till  he  sinks  down  overpowered 
in  an  arbour  of  jessamine,  and  abandons  himself  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  absent  mistress. 

The  figures  employed  by  the  two  nations  partake  of  this  con- 
trast :  those  of  the  Persians  are  conventional  hints,  which  would 
scarcely  convey  an  idea  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  them.  A 
beautiftd  woman's  form  is  a  cypress;  her  locks  are  musk  (in 
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Uackness) ;  her  ejes  a  languid  narcissus ;  and  the  dimple  in 
her  chin  a  well ;  but  the  Sanscrit  similes,  in  which  they  deal 
more  than  in  metaphors,  are  in  general  new  and  appropriate, 
and  are  sufficient,  without  previous  knowledge,  to  place  the 
points  of  resemblance  in  a  vivid  light. 

The  Sanscrit  poets  have,  no  doubt,  commonplaces,  and  some 
of  them  as  &iiciftd  as  those  of  the  Persians;^  but  in  general 
the  topics  seem  drawn  fix>m  the  writer's  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, and  not  adopted  from  a  common  stock  which  has  supplied 
the  wants  of  a  succession  of  former  authors.  Having  said  so 
much  of  the  Hindu  drama,  and  having  anticipated  the  general 
character  of  Sanscrit  poetry,  I  shall  be  more  brief  with  what 
remains. 

The  most  voluminous  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant portion  of  Hindu  verse  consists  of  the  sacred  saered 
and  the  epic  or  heroic  poems.  On  the  sacred  poems  ^^^* 
Mr.  Colebrooke  has  pronounced,*®  that  their  "  general  style  is 
flat,  diffuse,  and  no  less  deficient  in  ornament  than  abundant  in 
repetitions."  The  specimens  which  have  been  translated  give 
no  ground  for  questioning  this  decision. 

Of  the  V6das,  the  first  part,  consisting  of  hymns,  &c.,  can 
alone  be  classed  with  poetry ;  and  however  sublime  their  doc- 
trines, it  appears  that  the  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to 
their  composition. 

The  extracts  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Bam  M6han  Edi, 
and  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  the  large  specimen  in  the  ^^  Oriental 
Magazine"  for  December,  1825,  afford  no  sign  of  imagination, 
and  no  example  of  vigour  of  thought  or  felicity  of  diction. 

The  same,  with  a  few  exceptions,  applies  to  the  prayers  and 
hymns  in  Ck>lebrooke's  "  Treatise  on  tiie  Eeligious  Ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus."" 

Next  in  succession  to  the  V^as  comes  the  great  heroic  poem 
of  the  **  Bam^yana,"  which  commemorates  the  con-  Heroic  po* 
quest  of  Ceylon.^*    The  author,  Valmiki,  is  said  to  ^^i^fxn^ 
kare  been  contemporary  with  the  event ;  but  not  even  ^^** 
a  poet  would  invest  a  living  warrior  with  supernatural  powers^ 

*  [Hiiid4  writen  on  rhetoric  give  lists  the  elemeDts  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
9t&§e  stodL  epithets  for  the  instruction  conveying  praises  and  petitions,  little 
*f  their  readers :  see  SdhUya  Darpana,  varied,  and  but  rarely  showing  signs  of  a 
TIL  590. — Ed.]  poetic  spirit.    The  topics  of  praise  appear 

*  Atiatie  Rewearches,  voL  x.  p.  425.  to  be  confined  to  the  e£fect  of  each  ^:)d'8 
**  A  enrsory  view  of  the  portion  of  the  power  on  the  material  world ;   and  the 

aVeda^  traDsUted  by  Mr.  Rosen  (lately  prayers  are  even  less  spiritual,  being,  in 

ishtd)  does  not  raise  our  opinion  of  a  great  nug'ority  of  instances,  for  w^th 

tW  works.    It  seems  to  be  a  collection  alone. 

^  ilioct  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods  of  **  See  p.  99,  and  Book  IV.  CL  i. 
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or  would  give  him  an  axmj  of  apes  for  allies.  A  oonsideraUe 
period  must  have  elapsed  before  the  real  circumstances  of  tke 
story  were  sufficiently  forgotten  to  admit  of  such  bold  embd- 
lishments.  This  argument,  however,  shows  the  early  date  of 
the  hero,  without  impugning  the  antiquity  of  the  poem.  Of 
that  there  can  be  no  dispute;  for  the  language  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  Sanscrit  poem  to  the  early  form  used  in 
the  Yedas,  and  an  epitome  is  introduced  into  the  ^'Malia 
Bharata,"  itself  the  work  of  a  remote  age. 

This  last  poem  is  ascribed  to  Yyasa,  the  author  of  the  Y^dM^ 
The"Mah&  ^-ud  au  cyc-witncss  of  the  exploits  which  it  records. 
Bh&rata."  g^^  withiu  the  pocm  itself  is  an  acknowledgment  tbst 
it  was  put  into  its  present  form  by  Sauti,  who  received  it 
through  another  person  from  Yyasa:  24,000  verses  out  d 
100,000  are  alleged,  in  the  same  place,  to  be  the  work  of  the 
origiaal  poet.*^  Its  pretensions  to  such  remote  antiquity  aie 
disproved  by  the  advanced  stage  of  the  language ;  and  the 
mention  of  Yavanas  ^*  (if  that  term  be  applied  to  the  Greeb) 
shows  that  some  portion  is  of  later  date  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ.  But  there  seems  no  ground  to 
question  the  opinion  of  one  well  qualified  to  judge  that  it  ifM 
familiar  to  the  Hindus  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  befiHB 
Christ.*^  It  illustrates  the  date  of  both  works  to  observe  Hat, 
although  the  heroes  in  both  are  incarnations  of  Yishnu,  Bamft 
commonly  appears  throughout  the  poem  in  his  human  cha- 
racter alone,  and  though  Crishna  is  sometimes  declared  to  be 
the  Supreme  Being  in  a  human  form,  yet  his  actions  imply  no 
such  divinity,  and  the  passages  in  which  his  identity  with  the 
ruler  of  the  universe  are  most  clearly  stated  may  be  suspected 
of  being  the  production  of  a  later  period  than  the  rest." 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  (who  includes  them  in 
his  censure  of  the  sacred  poetry),  all  who  have  read  the  heroic 
poems  in  the  original  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise ;  and  their 
beauties  have  been  most  felt  by  those  whose  own  productions 
entitle  their  judgment  to  most  respect.  Nor  is  this  admiration 
confined  to  critics  who  have  peculiarly  devoted  themselves  to 
Oriental  literature :  Milman  and  Schlegel  vie  with  Wilson  ajid 
Jones  in  their  applause ;  and  from  one  or  other  of  those  writers 
we  learn  the  simplicity  and  originality  of  the  composition;  the 

"  Oriental  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.  maintains  that  the  principal  part  of  the 

"  Translation  at  the  place  just  referred  Mahabh4rata  is  "  alter  als  die  Henschift 

to,   and   Professor  Wilson,   Asiatic  Be-  des  Buddhismus,**  i.  e.  than  Asoka's  time. 

searches,  vol.  xV.  p.  101.  — Ed."| 

»»  Oriental  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.  »•  Preface  to  the  Fisknu Parana,^ a, 

[Prof. Lassen  {Ind,Alterihumskundefrol\.) 


y;  and  should  conceive  the  poems  to  be  chiefly  charac- 
d  by  extreme  flatness  and  prolixity.  Some  of  the  poetical 
lations  exhibit  portions  more  worthy  of  the  encomiums 
wed  on  them.  The  specimens  of  the  "  Mahd  Bh^rata  " 
1  appeared,  in  blank  verse,  in  the  "  Oriental  Magazine,''  ^^ 
f  this  last  description.  It  is  trae  that,  though  selections, 
improved  by  compression,  they  are  stiU  tediously  diffuse ; 
khey  contain  many  spirited  and  poetical  passages :  the 
38,  in  particular,  are  short,  simple,  and  picturesque ;  and, 
le  whole,  the  author  must  be  acknowledged  to  tread,  at 
gver  distance,  on  the  path  of  Homer. 
8  episode  of  "  Nala  and  Damayanti,"  in  the  same  poem,^® 
;  a  domestic  story,  is  better  fitted  than  battles  to  the 
u  genius ;  and  is  a  model  of  beautifiil  simplicity.  Among 
ther  episodes  in  the  same  poem  (as  it  now  stands)  is  the 
igavad  Gita,'*  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  much 
age.^^  It  is  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  a  par- 
tr  school  of  theology,  and  has  been  admired  for  the  clear- 
euid  beauty  of  the  language  and  illustrations.  Whatever 
be  its  merits  as  to  clearness,  it  deserves  high  praise  for  the 
with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  original  epic,  and  for  the 
imess  and  elegance  of  the  narrative  by  means  of  which  it 
roduced. 

e  legendary  part  of  the  PurAnas  may  be  regarded  as 
.ging  to  this  description  of  poetry.  Some  of  the  extracts 
luced  by  Colonel  Kennedy  in  his  "  Eesearches  into  Hindu 
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it  is  designed  to  be  a  literal  translation ;  and,  consequentiy,  ib 
cannot  safely  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Hindu  poetry. 

The  "  Meghaduta "  ^  is  an  excellent  example  of  pnrdy 
Descriptive,  dcscriptive  poctry.  A  spirit  banished  fix>m  heayen 
charges  a  cloud  with  a  message  to  his  celestial  mate,  and 
describes  the  countries  over  which  it  will  have  to  pass. 

The  poet  avails  himself  of  the  favourite  Hindu  topic  of  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  amidst  assembled  clouds  and 
muttering  thunder,  the  revival  of  nature  from  its  previous 
languor,  the  rejoicing  of  some  animals  at  the  approach  of  rain, 
and  the  long  lines  of  cranes  and  other  migratory  birds  tiia^ 
appear  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  sky :  he  describes  the  varied 
landscape  and  the  numerous  cities  over  which  the  cloud  is  to 
pass,  interspersing  allusions  to  the  tales  which  are  associated 
with  the  different  scenes. 

Intermixed  with  the  whole  are  the  lamentations  of  the  exile 
himself,  and  his  recollections  of  all  the  beauties  and  enjoyments 
from  which  he  is  excluded. 

The  description  is  less  exuberant  than  in  most  poems,  but  it 
does  not  escape  the  tameness  which  has  been  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  Sanscrit  verse. 

The  "  Gita  Gr6vinda,  or  Songs  of  Jaya  D^va,"  ^*  are  the  only 
Pastoral,  spccimcns  I  know  of  pure  pastoral.  They  exhibit,  in 
perfection,  the  luxuriant  imagery,  the  voluptuous  softness,  and 
the  want  of  vigour  and  interest  which  form  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  Hindu  school. 

They  are  distinguished  also  by  the  use  of  conceits ;  which,  as 
the  author  lived  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  are,  perhaps, 
marks  of  the  taste  introduced  by  the  Mahometans. 

I  have  seen  no  specimen  of  Hindu  satire.     Some  of  their 
dramatic  performances  seem  to  partake  of  this  cha-     saon. 
racter.*^     Judging  from  the  heaviness  of  the  ludicrous  parts 
occasionally   introduced  into  the  regular  plays,   I   should  not 
expect  to  find  much  success  in  this  department. 

Though  there  are  several  other  poetical  works  translated, 
Tales  and     euough  has,  pcrhaps,  been  said  on  this  subject,  oon- 

fabies.  sidering  the  little  value  of  opinions  formed  on  such 
grounds.  An  important  part  of  the  Hindu  literature,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  their  tales  and  febles ;  in  both  of 
which  species  of  composition  they  appear  to  have  been  the  in- 
structors of  aU  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  most  ancient  febles 

*•  Translatod  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  •'  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iii.  p.  185.^^ 

published  with  the  original  Sanscrit,  in  "  See  Wilson's  Hindoo  Drama,  toL  E 

J813.  p.  97,  &c  of  the  Appendix. 
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(those  of  Bidpai)  have  been  found  ahnost  unchanged  in  their 
Sanscrit  dress  ;  and  to  them  abnost  all  the  fabulous  relations  of 
other  countries  have  been  clearly  traced.**  ^he  complicated 
scheme  of  story-telling,  tale  within  tale,  like  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  seems  also  to  be  of  their  invention,  as  are  the  subjects 
of  many  well-known  tales  and  romances  both  Oriental  and 
European.  In  their  native  form,  they  are  told  with  simplicity, 
and  not  without  spirit  and  interest.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  taste  for  description  seems  here  to  have  changed  sides, 
the  Hindu  stories  having  none  of  those  gorgeous  and  picturesque 
Accompaniments  which  are  so  captivating  in  the  Arabian  and 
P^^ian  tales.** 


CHAPTEE    VIL 

THE   PINE   ARTS, 

Jftmc. 

The  Hindu  music  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Sir  W.  Jones  ' 
and  Mr.  Paterson,^  to  be  systematic  and  refined. 

They  have  eighty-four  modes,^  of  which  thirty-six  are  in 
general  use,  and  each  of  which,  it  appears,  has  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, and  the  power  of  moving  some  particular  sentiment  or 
affection. 

They  are  named  from  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  are  each  considered  to  possess  some 
quality  appropriate  to  the  time. 

Musical  science  is  said  to  have  declined  like  all  others ;  and, 
certainly,  the  present  airs  do  not  give  to  an  imleamed  ear  the 
impression  of  any  such  variety  or  complication.      They  are 

"  By  Mr.  Colebrooke,   the  Baron  de  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  our  modern 

Sicy,  and  Profesaor  Wilson.  modes  which  result  from  the  system  of 

**  As  a  guide  to  further  inquiry  into  accords  now  established  in  Europe.     The 

tile  Indian  origin  of  European  fictions,  Indian   modes   are  formed   partly   ''by 

Mofnlt  the    Transactions  of  the  Royal  girini^  the  lead  to  one  or  other  of  our 

AtiaHc  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  156.     [This  is  twelve  sounds,  and  varying,  in  seven  dif- 

iWesior  Wilson's  paper  on  the  rancha-  ferent  ways,  the  position  of  the  semitones.'* 

tiotri,  reprinted  in  his  Collected  Works,  This  gives  the  number  of  eighty -four,  which 

'oL  ir.  pp.  1-80.     See  also  his  papers  on  has  been  retained,  although  many  of  the 

^  Katba   sarit    Sagara  of  Somadevu,  original,  or  rather  possible,  modes  have 

OfiHecttd  Works,   vol.  iii.   pp.  156-268;  been  dispensed  with,   and    the   number 

^.  ir.  pp.  81-159. — Ed.]  made  up  by  aids  drawn  "  from  the  asso- 

'  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iii.  p.  65.  ciation  of  ideas,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 

*  Ibid,  voL  ix.  p.  445.  regular  scales." 

'  Sir  W.  Jones  explains  that  these  modes 
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almost  all  of  one  sort,  remarkablj  sweet  and  plaintiYe,  and  dk- 
tinguishable  at  once  from  the  melodies  of  any  other  nation. 
To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  shonld  be  heard  from  a  sin^ 
voice,  or  accompanied  by  the  vina,  which  has  been  called  the 
Indian  lyre. 

The  usual  performance  is  by  a  band  of  fiddles  and  dnmiB 
beaten  with  the  fingers.  It  is  loud  and  xmrnusical,  and  would 
drown  the  voices  of  the  singers  if  they  were  not  exerted  to  a 
pitch  that  is  fatal  to  all  delicacy  or  softness.^ 

Painting. 

Fainting  is  still  in  the  lowest  stage.  WalLs  of  houses  aie 
often  painted  in  water  colours,  and  sometimes  in  oils.  The  snth 
jects  are  mythology,  battles,  processions,  wrestlers,  male  and 
female  figures,  and  animals,  with  no  landscape,  or  at  best  a 
tree  or  two,  or  a  building  stuck  in  without  any  knowledge  of 
perspective,  or  any  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Of  the  woifa 
of  other  nations  tiiey  most  resemble  the  paintings  on  the  mJk 
of  Eg3rptian  tombs.  They  have  also  pictures  of  a  small  size  in 
a  sort  of  distemper,  which,  in  addition  to  the  above  subjects, 
include  likenesses  of  individuals. 

The  Hindus  have  often  beautifdlly  illuminated  manuscripiii^ 
but  the  other  ornaments  are  better  executed  than  the  figmei. 
If  portraits  were  not  spoken  of  as  common  in  the  dramaa,! 
should  suspect  that  they  had  learned  this  art  from  the  Mussiil- 
mans,  by  whom  (in  spite  of  the  discouragement  given  by  the 
Mahometan  religion)  they  are  very  far  surpassed. 

8culptv/re. 

One  would  expect  that  sculpture  would  be  carried  to  high 
perfection  among  a  people  so  devoted  to  polytheism ;  bokL  it 
certainly  is  not  for  want  of  employment  that  it  has  fSuled  ta 
attain  to  excellence.  Besides  innumerable  images,  all  caM 
and  temples  are  covered  with  statues  and  reliefs ;  and  the  latter 
are  often  bold,  including  complicated  groups,  and  expressing 
various  passions.  They  are  sometimes  very  spirited,  and  neither 
the  sculptures  nor  paintings  fail  to  produce  very  fine  specimens 
of  grace  in  figure  and  attitude ;  but  there  is  a  total  ignoranoe 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  give  the  following  of  hearing,  in  most  parts  of  India,  00  Tf- 

opinion  from  a  person  eminently  qualified  garded  by  their  scientific  brethren  in  WKh 

to  judge  (in  the  Oriental  Quarterly  Maga-  the  same  light  as  a  ballad-singer  at  tbe 

zine^  for  December,  1825,  p.  197): — "  We  comer  of  the  street  by  theprimo  sofaiw 

may  add  that  the  only  native  singers  and  of  the  Italian  Opera." 
players  whom  Europeans  are  in  the  way 
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of  anatomy,  and  an  inattention  even  to  tlie  obvious  appearances 
of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  together  with  a  disregard  of  pro- 
portion between  different  figures,  and  a  want  of  skill  in  group- 
ing, which  must  entirely  exclude  the  best  of  the  Hindu  sculp- 
ture fix>m  coming  into  the  most  remote  comparison  with 
Eiiro{)ean  works  of  art. 

Architecture^ 

The  numerous  edifices  erected  by  the  Hindus  attest  their 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  architecture ;  and  if  any  confi- 
dence can  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  books  of  which  frag- 
ments still  remain,  they  seem  early  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  science. 

A  candid  and  judicious  review  of  the  extant  works  on  archi- 
tecture is  contained  in  a  late  essay  by  an  intelligent  native, 
where  also  the  system  taught  by  them  is  ably  developed/ 

The  principles  of  the  art  seem,  by  this  essay,  to  have  been 
well  understood;  and  numerous  rules  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  them. 

The  various  mouldings,  twelve  in  number,   are  described; 

iome  (the  cyma,  toro,  cavetto,  &c.)  are  the  same  as  our  own, 

and  a  few  are  peculiar.  The  forms  and  proportions  of  pedestals, 

taaoo,  shafts,  capitals,  and  entablatures  are  given ;  how  folly, 

in  some  cases,  may  be  conjectured  from  there  being  sixty-four 

sorts  of  bases.     Iliere  are  no  fixed  orders,  but  the  height  of  a 

eelumn  may  vary  from  six  to  ten  diameters,  and  its  proportions 

regulate,  though  not  strictly,  those  of  the  capitals,  intercolum- 

»  niations,  &c.     This  place  does  not  admit  of  any  specification  of 

the  rules  of  architecture,  or  any  thing  beyond  a  general  notion 

of  the  native  buildings  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  India.   The 

style  of  those  structures  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  those  of 

Egypt.     It  does  so  only  in  the  massy  character  both  of  the 

buildings  and  the  materials,  and  in  the  quantity  of  sculpture  on 

Bome  descriptions  of  edifices.     The  practice  of  building  high 

towers  at  gateways  is  also  similar,  but  in  Egypt  there  is  one  on 

each  side,  and  in  India  only  one  over  the  gateway. 

Some  few  of  the  Egyptian  columns  bear  a  resemblance  to 
lome  in  the  cave  temples ;  but  these  are  all  the  points  in  which 
any  similarity  can  be  discovered. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Egyptian  architecture  are, 
ibe  use  of  pyramids,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sides  of 

*  Et9t^  an  Bmdti  Architecture,  by  Bam  Raz,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Find. 
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every  building  slope  inwards  until  they  reach  the  top,  whoe 
they  meet  a  flat  roof  with  a  particularly  bold  and  deep  comioe^ 
Neither  of  these  characteristics  is  to  be  fonnd  in  India.  "Pj^ 
ramidal  roofs  to  the  halls  before  temples  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  hollow  within,  and  supported  by  walls  or  pilkn. 
Solid  pyramids  are  unknown ;  and  even  the  roo&  are  divern* 
fled  on  the  outside  with  acroteria  and  other  ornaments,  that 
take  away  all  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Wafli 
are  always  perpendicular,  and  though  towers  of  temples 
diminish  gradually,  yet  they  do  so  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  bear  as  much  resemblance  to  our  slender 
steeples  as  to  the  broad  masses  of  Egyptian  architectaie. 
They,  in  fact,  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  both,  hot 
have  littie  likeness  to  either. 

In  the  south  they  are  generally  a  succession  of  stories,  each 
narrower  than  the  one  below  it ;  and  north  of  the  God&veii 
they  more  frequently  taper  upwards,  but  with  an  outward  ciutb 
in  the  side,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  greater  swell  near  the 
middle  than  even  at  the  base.  They  do  not  come  quite  to  ft 
point,  but  are  crowned  by  a  flattened  dome,  or  some  more 
fanciful  termination,  over  which  is,  in  all  cases,  a  high  pinnacle 
of  metal  gilt,  or  else  a  trident,  or  other  emblem  peculiar  to  the 
god.  Though  plainer  than  the  rest  of  the  temple,  the  towos 
are  never  quite  plain,  and  are  often  stuck  over  with  pinnades, 
and  covered  with  other  ornaments  of  every  description. 

The  sanctuary  is  always  a  small,  nearly  cubical  chamber, 
scarcely  lighted  by  one  small  door,  at  which  the  worshipper 
presents  his  offering  and  prefers  his  supplication.  In  j&j 
small  temples  this  is  the  whole  building ;  but  in  other  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  tower,  is  approached  through  spacious  halls, 
and  is  surrounded  by  coiu^  and  colonnades,  including  othar 
temples  and  religious  buildings.  At  Seringam  there  are  senn 
different  enclosures,  and  the  outer  one  is  near  four  miles  in  dr- 
cuinference.^  The  colonnades  which  line  the  interior  of  the 
courts,  or  form  approaches  to  the  temple,  are  often  so  deep  as 
to  require  many  rows  of  pillars,  which  are  generally  high, 
slender,  and  delicate,  but  thickly  set.  Grothic  aisles  have  beea 
compared  to  avenues  of  oaks,  and  these  might  be  likened  to 
groves  of  palm  trees. 

There  are  often  lower  colonnades,  in  which,  and  in  many 
other  places,  ai'e  highly-wrought  columns,  round,  square,  and 
octagon,  or  mixing  all  three  ;  sometimes  cut  into  the  shape  of 

•  Onne's  Indostan,  vol  i.  p.  182. 
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Taaes,  and  hung  with  chams  or  garlands ;  sometimes  decorated 
with  the  forms  of  animals,  and  sometimes  partly  composed  of 
gronps  of  human  figures. 

Clusters  of  columns  and  pilasters  are  frequent  in  the  more 
solid  parts  of  the  building ;  where,  also,  the  number  of  salient 
and  retiring  angles,  and  the  corresponding  breaks  in  the  enta- 
Uatore,  increase  the  richness  and  complexity  of  the  effect. 
The  posts  and  lintels  of  the  doors,  the  panels  and  other  spaces, 
are  enclosed  and  almost  covered  by  deep  borders  of  mouldings, 
and  a  profusion  of  arabesques  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  men, 
animals,  and  imaginary  beings ;  in  short,  of  every  species  of 
embellishment  that  the  most  fertile  fancy  could  devise.  These 
arabesques,  the  running  patterns  of  plants  and  creepers  in  par- 
ticular, are  often  of  an  elegance  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  walls  are  often  filled  with  scidptures  in  relief;  exhibiting 
animated  pictures  of  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  other  legends. 
Groups  of  mythological  figures,  likewise,  often  run  along  the 
frieze,  and  add  great  richness  to  the  entablature.^ 

Temples,  such  as  have  been  described,  are  sometimes  found 
aasembled  in  considerable  numbers.  At  the  ruins  of  Bhu- 
van^swara,  in  Orissa,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
eye  in  any  direction  from  the  great  tower  without  taking  into 
the  view  upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  stone  towers  of  temples,  none 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty,  and  some  from  150  to  180  feet  high.* 

Those  of  Bijayanagar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tum- 
l)adra,  are  of  still  more  magnificent  dimensions. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  scale,  the  effect  pro- 
dooed  by  the  Bfindu  pagodas  never  equals  the  simple  majesty 
and  symmetry  of  a  Grecian  temple,  nor  even  the  grandeur 
arising  from  tiie  swelling  domes  and  lofty  arches  of  a  mosque. 
The  extensive  parts  of  the  building  want  height,  and  the  high 
Ottcs  are  deficient  in  breadth ;  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  different  parts;  and  the  general  result  produces  a  con- 
fiction  that,  in  this  art,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Hindus 
iiaplay  more  richness  and  beauty  in  details  than  greatness  in 
the  conception  of  the  whole.  The  cave  temples,  alone,  exhibit 
holdness  and  grandeur  of  design. 
The  impression  made  on  the  spectator  by  favourable  specimens 

^  There  are  some  beautifal  ppecimens  splendid  works  of  tbe  Daniells  exhibit  in 

of  HiDda  architecture  in  Tod's  li^'asth&n.  perfection  every  species  of  cave  or  temple 

"Hm  work  of  Ram  R4z  shows  the  details  in  all  the  wide  range  of  India. 
^»Twhere   emplojed,   as  well    as    the  '  Mr.SxiiUng,  Asiatic  Researches  fYohjr, 

filial  architecture  of  the  south ;  but  the  p.  307. 
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of  temples,  is  that  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity,  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  romantic  mystery,  which  neither  the 
nature  of  the  religion  itself,  nor  the  familiarity  occasioned  bj 
the  daily  sight  of  its  ceremonies,  seems  suited  to  inspire. 

Though  in  temples  of  recent  formation  there  is  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  the  Mahometan  style,  yet  the  general  character  of 
these  buildings  is  strikingly  original,  and  unlike  the  stroctarei 
of  other  nations.  We  may  infer  firom  this  that  the  princijdei 
of  the  art  were  established  in  early  times ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  of  the  great  works  which  now  attmci 
admiration  are  of  very  ancient  date.  Even  the  caves  haye  no 
claim  to  great  antiquity.  The  inscriptions,  in  a  character 
which  was  in  use  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
which  has  long  been  obsolete,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  tlio 
Bauddha  caves  must  be  older  than  the  Christian  era ;  •  bn 
those  of  the  Hindus  are  shown  beyond  doubt,  fix)m  the  my1iio> 
logical  subjects  on  their  walls,  to  be  at  least  as  modem  as  tht 
eighth  or  ninth  century.*®  The  sculptured  works  at  MaU 
Balipuram,  south  of  Madras,  have  been  carried  back  to  flu 
remotest  era ;  but  the  accounts  on  the  spot  assign  their  con- 
struction to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  after  Christ,  and 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls  afford  a  perfect  confirmation  of  tin 
tradition.** 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  built  temples  are  of  very  modfltt 
date.  The  pagoda  of  Jagannath  (of  which  we  have  heard  ao 
much),  and  the  Black  Pagoda  in  the  same  district,  have  been 
mentioned  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  Hindu  temples;  jot 
the  first  is  well  known  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  IISH 
and  the  second  in  a.d.  1241.**  Many  of  the  other  great  templfli 
are  doubtiess  much  older  than  this ;  but  there  are  no  prooft 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  any  of  them,  and  some  presumplioBi 
to  the  contrary. 

The  palaces  are  more  likely  to  adopt  innovations  than  the 
temples ;  but  many  retain  the  Hindu  character,  though  con- 
structed in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  oldest  of  these  show  little  plan,  or  else  have  been  sooto , 
added  to,  that  the  original  plan  is  lost.  Being  generattyof 
solid  construction,  and  with  terraced  roofs,  the  fsid^tj  is  greii  '• 

•  An  extensive  Bauddha  cavo  is  men-  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  and  Piufti* 

tioned  by  the  Chinese  traveller  in  the  very  Wilson,  Mackenzie  Papers,  Preface,  pt  to 

beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  must  "  Professor  Wibon,  MackeniitHjffh 

have   been   excavated   in   the  fourth  at  Introduction,  p.  Ixxi. 

latest. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So-  "  Stirling's  Orissa,  Asiatic  Resivti^ 

Ciety,  vol.  v.  p.  103.  vol.  xv.  pp.  315,  327. 

"  Mr.  Erskine,    Transactions  of  the 
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of  building  one  honse  on  the  roof  of  another ;  so  that,  besides 
^ireading  towards  the  sides,  they  are  piled  upwards  to  a  great 
beight,  and  with  great  irregularity: 

They  generally  contain  small  courts  surrounded  with  high 
buildings ;  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  shaded  with  the  trees 
best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There  is  always  a  deep  colon- 
Bade  round  each  court. 

The  great  rooms  of  state  are  up  stairs,  closed  round  like  ours, 
not  running  to  the  whole  height  of  the  house  and  open  at  one 
lide  like  Mahometan  divans.  The  stairs  are  narrow  and  steep, 
and  cut  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  private  houses,  which  are 
baldly  entitled  to  come  under  the  head  of  architecture. 

Those  of  rich  people  have  a  small  court  or  two,  with 
buildings  round,  almost  always  terraced,  sometimes  left  in  the 
fall  glare  of  the  white  stucco,  sometimes  coloured  of  a  dusky 
led,  and  the  walls  sometimes  painted  with  trees  or  mythological 
and  other  stories.  All  are  as  crowded  and  ill-arranged  as  can 
be  imagined. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  Hindu  works  are  the  tanks, 
which  are  reservoirs  for  water,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds ; 
one  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  formed  by  damming  up 
the  mouth  of  a  valley.     In  the  former  case  there  are  stone  or 
.    other  steps  all  round,  down  to  the  water,  generally  the  whole 
^  length  of  each  face,  and  in  many  instances  temples  round  the 
*^  edge,  and  little  shrines  down  the  steps.     In  the  other  sort  these 
^  additions  are  confined  to  the  embankment.     The  dug  tanks  are 
L   often  near  towns,  for  bathing,  &c.,  but  they  are  also  made  use 
V    of  for  irrigation.     The  dams  are  always  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Many  of  them  are  of  vast  extent,  and  the  embankments  are  mag- 
nificent works,  both  in  respect  to  their  elevation  and  solidity. 
Some  of  them  form  lakes,  many  miles  in  circumference,  and 
water  great  tracts  of  country, 
i         One  species  of  Hindu  well  is  also  remarkable.     It  is  frequently 
[     of  great  depth  and  of  considerable  breadth.     The  late  ones  are 
1      often  round,  but  the  more  ancient,  square.    They  are  surrounded, 
[.     fcr  their  whole  depth,  with  galleries,  in  the  rich  and  massy 

iitjrle  of  Hind^  works,  and  have  often  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
which  commences  at  some  distance  from  the  well,  and  passes 
under  part  of  the  galleries  down  to  the  water. 
\  The  most  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  bridges  are  composed 
of  stone  posts,  several  of  which  form  a  pier,  and  which  are  con- 
nected by  stone  beams.  Such  bridges  are  common  in  the  south 
of  India.     Others  are  on  thick  piers  of  masonry,  with  narrow 

m2 
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Gothic  arches;  but  their  antiquity  is  doubtful,  nor  do 
appear  that  the  early  Hindus  knew  the  arch,  or  could  cons 
vaults  or  domes,  otherwise  than  by  layers  of  stone,  proje 
beyond  those  beneath,  as  in  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  in  My< 
Among  other  species  of  architecture  must  be  mentione* 
columns  and  arches,  or  rather  gateways,  erected  in  honoi 
victories.  There  is  a  highly-wrought  example  of  the  col 
120  feet  high,  at  Chit6r,  which  is  represented  in  Tod's  "E 
than."  *'  Of  the  triumphal  arches  (if  that  term  may  be  ap 
to  square  openings),  the  finest  example  is  at  Bamagar,  ii 
north  of  Guzerat.  It  is  indeed  among  the  richest  specime: 
Hindu  art.** 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OTHEa   ABTS. 


Of  the  Indian  manufactures,  the  most  remarkable  is  tha 
Wearing,  cottou  cloth,  the  bcauty  and  delicacy  of  which  w» 
long  admired,  and  which  in  fineness  of  texture  has  never 
been  approached  in  any  other  country. 

Their  silk  manufiictures  were  also  excellent,  and  very  pioln 
known  to  them,  as  well  as  the  art  of  obtaining  the  mateiial 
a  very  early  period.* 

Gold  and  silver  brocade  were  also  favourite,  and  perh 
original,  manufiictures  of  India. 

The  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  many  of  their  dyes  has 
Dyeing,     yet  bccu  equalled  in  Europe. 

Working  in       Their  taste  for  minute  ornament  fitted  them  to  ei 
gold,     in  goldsmiths'  work. 

Their  fame  for  jewels  originated  more  in  the  bounty 
nature  than  in  their  ovni  skill ;  for  their  taste  is  so  bad  t 
they  give  a  preference  to  yellow  pearls  and  table  diamoiK 
and  iheir  setting  is  comparatively  rude,  though  they  of 
combine  their  jewellery  into  very  gorgeous  ornaments. 

Their  way  of  working  at  all  trades  is  very  simple,  and  th 
tools  few  and  portable.  A  smith  brings  his  small  anvil,  and  i 
peculiar  sort  of  bellows  which  he  uses,  to  the  house  where  he 
wanted.  A  carpenter  does  so  with  more  ease,  working  on  i 
floor,  and  securing  any  object  with  his  toes  as  easily  as  with  1 
hands. 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  328,  761.  »  Mr.  Colebrooke,  AtiaHe  Be^cttni 

'♦  [Mr.  Fergusson's  works  are  the  latest      vol.  v  p.  61. 
and  best  authority  on  Hindu  architecture. 
—Ed.] 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

AGEICULTUBE. 

s  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  makes  agriculture  a  simple 
A  light  plough,  which  he  daily  carries  on  his  shoulder  to 
field,  is  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  two  small  oxen,  to  enable 
liiisbandman  to  make  a  shallow  farrow  in  the  surface,  in 
Lch  to  deposit  the  grain.  Sowing  is  often  performed  by  a 
t  of  drill  (it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  addition  of  plough), 
ich  sheds  the  seed  through  five  or  six  hollow  canes ;  and  a 
ird,  on  which  a  man  stands,  serves  for  a  harrow.  A  hoe,  a 
kttock,  and  a  few  other  articles,  complete  the  implements  of 
sbandry.  Reaping  is  performed  with  the  sickle :  the  grain 
trodden  out  by  cattle,  brought  home  in  carts,  and  kept  in 
•ge  dry  pits  under  ground.  The  fields,  though  the  bounds  of 
2h  are  careftdly  marked,  are  generally  unenclosed  ;  and 
thing  interrupts  their  continuity,  except  occasional  varieties 
the  crops. 

But  although  the  Indian  agriculture  has  such  a  character  of 
aplicity,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  it  which  call  forth 
riaun  sorts  of  skill  and  industry  not  required  elsewhere,  and 
jre  are  some  descriptions  of  ciiltivation  to  which  the  former 
aracter  does  not  at  all  apply. 

The  summer  harvest  is  sufficiently  watered  by  the  rains,  but 
great  part  of  the  winter  crop  requires  artificial  irrigation, 
da  is  affiorded  by  rivers,  brooks,  and  ponds ;  but  chiefly  by 
ills.  In  the  best  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  well  in  every 
Id,  from  which  water  is  conveyed  in  channels,  and  received 
little  beds,  divided  by  low  ridges  of  earth.  It  is  raised  by 
en  in  a  large  bucket,  or  rather  bag^  of  pliant  leather,  which 
B  often  an  iagenious  contrivance,  by  which  it  empties  itself 
len  drawn  up. 

In  some  soils  it  is  necessary,  every  three  or  four  years,  to 
idicate  the  weeds  by  deep  ploughing,  which  is  done  with  a 
My  plough,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  at  a  season  when  the  ground 
saturated  with  moisture.  Manure  is  little  used  for  general 
ttivation,  but  is  required  in  quantities  for  sugar  cane,  and 
iny  other  sorts  of  produce.  Many  sorts  also  require  to  be 
loed ;  and  are  sometimes  sxurounded  by  mud  walls,  but  usually 
high  and  impenetrable  hedges  of  cactus,  euphorbium^  aloe« 
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and  other  strong  prickly  plants,  as  well  as  by  other  thomy 
bushes  and  creepers. 

One  great  labour  is  to  scare  away  the  flocks  of  birds,  wlueh 
devour  a  great  part  of  the  harvest  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
Scarecrows  have  some  effect,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  a 
man,  who  stands  on  a  high  wooden  stage  overlooking  the  field, 
shouting,  and  throwing  stones  from  a  sling,  which  is  so  contrired 
as  to  make  a  loud  crack  at  every  discharge. 

The  Indians  imderstood  rotation  of  crops,  though  their  almost 
inexhaustible  soil  renders  it  often  unnecessary.  They  class  the 
soils  with  great  minuteness,  and  are  well  informed  about  tbe 
produce  for  which  each  is  best,  and  the  mode  of  cultivaticm 
which  it  requires.  They  have  the  injudicious  practice  of  miTing 
different  kinds  of  grain  in  one  field,  sometimes  to  come  up  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  in  succession. 

Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  affect  armies  and  travellers. 
At  particular  seasons,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  as  open 
and  passable  as  the  road,  except  near  villages  and  streams, 
where  the  high  enclosures  form  narrow  lanes,  and  are  great 
obstructions  to  bodies  of  passengers.  Large  water-courses,  or 
ducts,  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  rivers  or  ponds,  also  fimn 
serious  obstacles. 

These  remarks  are  always  liable  to  exceptions  from  vari^ies 
in  different  parts  of  India ;  and  in  the  rice  countries,  as  Bengal 
and  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  they  are  almost  inapplicaUe. 
There,  the  rice  must  be  completely  flooded,  often  requires  to  be 
transplanted  at  a  certain  stage,  and  is  a  particularly  labonoos 
and  disagreeable  sort  of  cultivation. 


\ 


CHAPTEE    X. 

COMMERCE. 


Though  many  articles  of  luxury  are  mentioned  in  Menu,  it 

External     does  uot  appear  that  any  of  them  were  the  prodnoe  of 

commeroe.    fopg^gj^  countrics.     Their  abundance,  however,  piOTe* 

that  there  was  an  open  trade  between  the  different  parts  of 

India. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Code  *  in  which  interest  <m 
money  lent  on  risk  is  said  to  be  fixed  by  "men  well  w- 
quainted  with  sea  voyages^  or  journeys  by  land."  .  As  the  word 

»  Ch.  viix.  §  156,  157. 
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used   in  the  original  for  sea  is  not  applicable  to  any  inland 

waters,    the  &ct  may  be  considered  as  established,  that  the 

Hindus  navigated  the  ocean  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Code, 

but  it   is  probable  that  their  enterprise  was   confined  to  a 

eoasting  trade.    An  intercourse  with  the   Mediterranean  no 

doubt  took  place  at  a  still  earlier  period ;  but  it  is  uncertain 

whether  it  was  carried  on  by  land,  or  partly  by  sea ;  and,  in 

either  ease,  whether  the  natives  of  India  took  a  share  in  it 

beyond  their  own  limits.*     It  seems  "not  improbable  that  it  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  part  crossed  the  narrow 

•ea  fix>m  the  coast  on  the  west  of  Sind  to  Muscat,  and  then 

passed  through  Arabia  to   Egypt  and  Syria;  while  another 

branch  might  go  by  land,  or  along  the  coast  to  Babylon  and 

•Persia.*     Our  first  clear  accounts  of  the  seas  west  of  India  give 

no   signs   of  trade   carried   on   by   Indians  in  that  direction. 

Kearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet  (in  326  B.C.),  did 

not  meet  a  single  ship  in  coasting  from  the  Indus  to  the 

Euphrates  ;  and  expressly  says  that  fishing  boats  were  the  only 

vessels  he  saw,  and  those  only  in  particular  places,  and  in  small 

numbers.     Even  in  the  Indus,  though  there  were  boats,  they 

were  few  and  small ;  for,  by  Arrian's  account,  Alexander  was 

obliged  to  build  most  of  his  fleet  himself,  including  all  the 

larger  vessels,  and  to  man  them  with  sailors  firom  the  Mediterra- 

\   nean.^     The  same  author,  in  enumerating  the  Indian  classes, 

tays  of  the  fourth  class  (that  of  tradesmen  and  artisans),  "  of 

this  class  also  are  the  ship-builders  and  the  sailors,  as  many  as 

navigate  the  rivers :  '*  *  fi*om  which  we  may  infer  that,  as  far  as 

his  knowledge  went,  there  were  no  Indians  employed  on  the 

Bea. 

The  next  accounts  that  throw  light  on  the  western  trade  of 
India  are  furnished  by  a  writer  of  the  second  century  Trade  from 
before  Christ,®  whose  knowledge  only- extended  to  the  coast. 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Arabia,  but  who 
mentions  cinnamon  and  cassia  as  among  the  articles  imported, 

,  '  [Whether  Ophir  is  to  be  looked  for  latter  part  being  the  Sanskrit  ihha,  "  an 

ia  India,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  in  elephant,"  with  the  Hebrew  article  pre- 

the  **  Golden  Chersonese  "  or  Malacca,  it  fixed. — Ed.] 

iiihnost  certain  that  some  of  the  articles  ■  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navigation 

^wwight  by  the  Phcenician   and  Jewish  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367-370. 

i«t§  in  Solomon's  days  came  from  India  *  See  Expeditio  Alexandri,  book  vi.  yp. 

(•ee  I  Kinm  x.  22).    The]  Hebrew  words  236,  236,  ed.  1704,  and  Indica,  chap,  xviii. 
»»  eridently  of  foreign,  and  probably  of  ^    p.  332,  of  the  same  edition. 
Indian,  origin ;  thus  kof,  "  ape,'*  seems  to  *        *  Indica,  chap.  xii.  p.  325. 

)*^9ejiSa\ikapi\  thukki,  "a  peacock,"  •  Agatharehides  preserved  in  Diodoros 

ii  probably  the  Tamil  tokei,  and  ehen-  and  Photius.   See  Vincent's  Commerce  and 

Wt«,  "  ivory,"  is  explained  by  Gesenius  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

u  i  oontraction  for  shen-hd'ibbim,  the  « 
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and  who,  moreover,  expressly  sttase  that  ships  came  fix>m  India 
to  the  ports  of  Sabsea  (the  modem  Yemen).  From  all  tliat 
appears  in  this  author  we  should  conclude  that  the  trade  iraa 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  not  tin  the  first  century  after  Christ  that  we  obtain  a 
distinct  account  of  the  course  of  this  trade,  and  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  commodities  which  were  the  objects  of  it 
This  is  given  in  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,"  apparently 
the  work  of  an  experienced  practical  sailor  in  that  part  of  the 
ocean.  He  describes  the  whole  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  of 
the  south-east  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  India,  from  the  Indoi 
roimd  Cape  Comorin,  to  a  point  high  up  on  the  coast  of  Copo- 
mandel ;  and  gives  accounts  of  the  commerce  carried  on  within 
those  limits,  and  in  some  places  beyond  them.  Prom  tbiB 
writer  it  appears  that,  nearly  until  this  time,  the  ships  from 
India  continued  to  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
creep  along  the  shore  of  Arabia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea; 
but  that,  at  a  recent  period,  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  if  not  dH 
navigators,  used  to  quit  the  coast  soon  afber  leaving  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  stretch  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 

The  trade  thus  carried  on  was  very  extensive,  but  appean  to 
have  been  conducted  by  Greeks  and  Arabs.     Arabia  is  de- 
scribed as  a  country  filled  with  pilots,  sailors,  and  persons  con- 
cerned in  commercial  business ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
similar  description  of  persons  among  the  Indians,  nor  is  there 
any  allusion  to  Indians  out  of  their  own  country  except  tliat 
they  are  mentioned  with  the  Arabs  and  Greeks,  as  forming  a 
mixed  population,  who  were  settled  in  small  numbers  on  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  supposed  to  be  Socotra. 
So  much,  indeed,  were  the  Arabs  the  carriers  of  the  Indian 
trade,  that  in  Pliny's  time  their  settlers  filled  the  western  shores 
of  Ceylon,  and  were  also  found  established  on  the  coast  of 
Coasting     Malabar.^    But  in  the  same  work  (the  **  Periplns ") 
^"^^      the  Indians  are  represented  as  actively  engaged  in  the 
traffic  on  their  own  coast.     There  were  boats  at  the  Indns  to 
receive  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  which  were  unable  to  enter  the 
river  on  account  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth ;  fishing  boats  were 
kept  in  employ  near  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambaj  to 
pilot  vessels  coming  to  Barygaza,  or  Bar6ch ;  where,  then  ai 
now,  they  were  exposed  to  danger  from  the  extensive  banks  of 

'  Vincrnt's  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  toI.  ii.  p.  283. 


be  accordance  with  the  accounts  derived  fix)m  coast, 
t,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
irly  to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  maritime  enter- 
•om  their  countrymen  on  the  west  of  India.  It  is  pro- 
rom  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  they  water,  that 
lame  time  when  Nearchus  saw  so  little  sign  of  commerce 

Indus,  the  Gunges  may  have  been  covered  with  boats, 
I  at  this  moment,  and  as  the  number  of  ancient  and 
i  kingdoms  on  its  shores  would  lead  us  to  anticipate, 
mmodities  supplied  by  so  rich  and  extensive  a  region 
ot  but  engage  the  attention  of  the  less  advanced  countries 
Deckan ;  and  as  the  commimication  between  that  part 
i  and  the  Gajiges  was  interrupted  by  forests,  and  plun- 
tribes,  both  probably  even  wilder  than  they  are  now,  a 
temptation  was  held  out  to  the  sailors  on  the  eastern 
» encounter  the  lesser  danger  of  making  the  direct  passage 
e  Bay  of  Bengal :  on  which,  without  being  often  out  of 
r  land,  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants 
ihore. 

practice  once  established,  it  would  be  an  easy  effort  to 
lie  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and  before  long,  the  broadest 

of  it  also,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
•a.  But,  whatever  gave  the  impulse  to  the  inhabitants  of 
st  of  Coromandel,  it  is  fix)m  the  north  part  of  the  tract  that 
b  hear  of  the  Indians  who  sailed  boldly  into  the  Hindtiset- 

__      T...  *-r  .  ■■...J  .    tlementa  in 

»p.     The  histories  of  Java  give  a  distinct  account  Jfj21."i-« 
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almost  aU  of  one  sort,  remarkably  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  dis- 
tinguishable at  once  from  the  melodies  of  any  other  nation. 
To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  should  be  heard  frx>m  a  single 
voice,  or  accompanied  by  the  vina,  which  has  been  called  ilie 
Indian  lyre. 

The  usual  performance  is  by  a  band  of  fiddles  and  drams 
beaten  with  the  fingers.  It  is  loud  and  unmusical,  and  wonU 
drown  the  voices  of  the  singers  if  they  were  not  exerted  to  a 
pitch  that  is  £a.tal  to  all  delicacy  or  softness.^ 

Painting. 

Painting  is  still  in  the  lowest  stage.  Walls  of  houses  aie 
often  painted  in  water  colours,  and  sometimes  in  oils.  The  sub- 
jects are  mythology,  battles,  processions,  yrrestlers,  male  and 
female  figures,  and  animals,  with  no  landscape,  or  at  best  a 
tree  or  two,  or  a  building  stuck  in  without  any  knowledge  ct 
perspective,  or  any  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Of  the  works 
of  other  nations  tiiey  most  resemble  the  paintings  on  the  wafls 
of  Egyptian  tombs.  They  have  also  pictures  of  a  small  size  ia 
a  sort  of  distemper,  which,  in  addition  to  the  above  subjects, 
include  likenesses  of  individuals. 

The  Hindus  have  often  beautifuUy  illuminated  majmscriptSi 
but  the  other  ornaments  are  better  executed  than  the  figures. 
If  portraits  were  not  spoken  of  as  common  in  the  dramas,  I 
should  suspect  that  they  had  learned  this  art  from  the  MosBol- 
mans,  by  whom  (in  spite  of  the  discouragement  given  by  the 
Mahometan  religion)  they  are  very  &r  surpassed* 

8culpi/wre. 

One  woidd  expect  that  sculpture  would  be  carried  to  higk 
perfection  among  a  people  so  devoted  to  polytheism ;  and  ifc 
certainly  is  not  for  want  of  employment  that  it  has  &iled  to 
attain  to  excellence.  Besides  innumerable  images,  all  cans 
and  temples  are  covered  with  statues  and  reliefs ;  and  the  latter 
are  ofben  bold,  including  complicated  groups,  and  expressing 
various  passions.  They  are  sometimes  very  spirited,  and  neiilier 
the  sculptures  nor  paintings  fail  to  produce  very  fine  specimens 
of  grace  in  figure  and  attitude  ;  but  there  is  a  total  ignorance 

*  It  IB  but  fair  to  give  the  following  of  hearing,  in  moet  |>art8  of  India,  se  i«- 

opinion  from  a  person  eminently  qualified  garded  by  their  scientific  brethren  io  Bwdi 

to  judge  (in  the  Oriental  Quarterly  Maga-  Sie  same  light  as  a  ballad-mnger  at  the 

zine^  for  December,  1826,  p.  197):—"  We  corner  of  the  street  by  the  primo  i 

may  add  that  the  only  native  singers  and  of  the  Italian  Opera." 
players  whom  Europeans  are  in  the  way 
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of  anatomy,  and  an  inattention  even  to  the  obvious  appearances 
of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  together  with  a  disregard  of  pro- 
portion between  different  figures,  and  a  want  of  s^l  in  group- 
ing, which  must  entirely  exclude  the  best  of  the  Hindu  sculp- 
ture from  coming  into  the  most  remote  comparison  with 
European  works  of  art. 

Architecture^ 

The  nimierous  edifices  erected  by  the  Hindus  attest  their 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  architecture ;  and  if  any  confi- 
dence can  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  books  of  which  frag- 
ments still  remain,  they  seem  early  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  science. 

A  candid  and  judicious  review  of  the  extant  works  on  archi- 
tecture is  contained  in  a  late  essay  by  an  intelligent  native, 
where  also  the  system  taught  by  them  is  ably  developed/ 

The  principles  of  the  art  seem,  by  this  essay,  to  have  been 
well  understood;  and  numerous  rules  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  them. 

The  various  mouldings,  twelve  in  number,  are  described; 
iome  (the  cyma,  toro,  cavetto,  &c.)  are  the  same  as  our  own, 
and  a  few  are  pectdiar.  The  forms  and  proportions  of  pedestals, 
bases,  shafts,  capitals,  and  entablatures  are  given ;  how  folly, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  conjectured  from  there  being  sixty-four 
sorts  of  bases.  Iliere  are  no  fixed  orders,  but  the  height  of  a 
column  may  vary  from  six  to  ten  diameters,  and  its  proportions 
regulate,  though  not  strictly,  those  of  the  capitals,  intercolum- 
niations,  &c.  This  place  does  not  admit  of  any  specification  of 
the  rules  of  architecture,  or  any  thing  beyond  a  general  notion 
of  the  native  buildings  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  India.  The 
style  of  those  structures  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  those  of 
Egypt.  It  does  so  only  in  the  massy  character  both  of  the 
buildings  and  the  materials,  and  in  the  quantity  of  sculpture  on 
some  descriptions  of  edifices.  The  practice  of  building  high 
towers  at  gateways  is  also  similar,  but  in  Egypt  there  is  one  on 
each  side,  and  in  India  only  one  over  the  gateway. 

Some  few  of  the  Egyptian  columns  bear  a  resemblance  to 
Bome  in  the  cave  temples ;  but  these  are  all  the  points  in  which 
any  similarity  can  be  discovered. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Egyptian  architecture  are, 
the  use  of  pyramids,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sides  of 

*  EM$ay  on  Hindu  Architecture,  by  Bam  Raz,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund. 
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every  building  slope  inwards  until  they  reach  the  top,  where 
they  meet  a  flat  roof  with  a  particularly  bold  and  deep  coniio& 
Neither  of  these  characteristics  is  to  be  found  in  India.  "Pj-- 
ramidal  roofs  to  the  halls  before  temples  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  hollow  within,  and  supported  by  walls  or  pilkn. 
Solid  pyramids  are  unknown ;  and  even  the  roofs  are  diversi- 
fied on  the  outside  with  acroteria  and  other  ornaments,  that 
take  away  all  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Walli 
are  always  perpendicular,  and  though  towers  of  t^nples 
diminish  gradually,  yet  they  do  so  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  bear  as  much  resemblance  to  our  slender 
steeples  as  to  the  broad  masses  of  Egyptian  architectore. 
They,  in  fact,  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  both,  bat 
have  little  likeness  to  either. 

In  the  south  they  are  generally  a  succession  of  stories,  each 
narrower  than  the  one  below  it ;  and  north  of  the  God4veri 
they  more  frequentiy  taper  upwards,  but  with  an  outward  curve 
in  the  side,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  greater  swell  near  the 
middle  than  even  at  the  base.  They  do  not  come  quite  to  a 
point,  but  are  crowned  by  a  flattened  dome,  or  some  more 
fanciful  termination,  over  which  is,  in  all  cases,  a  high  pinnade 
of  metal  gilt,  or  else  a  trident,  or  other  emblem  peculiar  to  the 
god.  Though  plainer  than  the  rest  of  the  temple,  the  towen 
are  never  quite  plain,  and  are  often  stuck  over  with  pinnadee^ 
and  covered  with  other  ornaments  of  every  description. 

The  sanctuary  is  always   a  small,  nearly  cubical  chamber, 
scarcely  lighted  by  one  small  door,  at  which  the  worshipper 
presents  his  offering  and   prefers   his   supplication.     In  very 
small  temples  this  is  the  whole  building ;  but  in  other  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  tower,  is  approached  through  spacious  halls, 
and  is  surrounded  by  coiu^  and  colonnades,  including  other 
temples  and  religious  buildings.     At  Seringam  there  are  sevea 
different  enclosures,  and  the  outer  one  is  near  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.^    The  colonnades  which  line  the  interior  of  tie 
courts,  or  form  approaches  to  the  temple,  are  often  so  deep  sa 
to  require  many  rows  of  pillars,  which  are   generally  high, 
slender,  and  delicate,  but  thickly  set.      Gothic  aisles  have  beai 
compared  to  avenues  of  oaks,  and  these  might  be  likened  to 
groves  of  palm  trees. 

There  are  often  lower  colonnades,  in  which,  and  in  many 
other  places,  are  highly-wrought  columns,  round,  square,  and 
octagon,  or  mixing  all  three  ;  sometimes  cut  into  the  shape  of 

•  Onne's  Indostan^  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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vases,  and  hung  with  chains  or  garlands ;  sometimes  decorated 
with  the  forms  of  animals,  and  sometimes  partly  composed  of 
groups  of  human  figures. 

Clusters  of  columns  and  pilasters  are  frequent  in  the  more 
solid  parts  of  the  building ;  where,  also,  the  number  of  salient 
and  retiring  angles,  and  the  corresponding  breaks  in  the  enta- 
blature, increase  the  richness  and  complexity  of  the  effect. 
The  posts  and  lintels  of  the  doors,  the  panels  and  other  spaces, 
are  enclosed  and  almost  covered  by  deep  borders  of  mouldings, 
and  a  profusion  of  arabesques  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  men, 
animals,  and  imaginary  beings ;  in  short,  of  every  species  of 
embellishment  that  the  most  fertile  fancy  could  devise.  These 
arabesques,  the  running  patterns  of  plants  and  creepers  in  par- 
ticular, are  often  of  an  elegance  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  walls  are  often  filled  with  scidptures  in  relief;  exhibiting 
animated  pictures  of  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  other  legends. 
Groups  of  mythological  figures,  likewise,  often  run  along  the 
frieze,  and  add  great  richness  to  the  entablature.^ 

Temples,  such  as  have  been  described,  are  sometimes  found 
anembled  in  considerable  numbers.  At  the  ruins  of  Bhu- 
van^swara,  in  Orissa,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
eye  in  any  direction  from  the  great  tower  without  taking  into 
the  view  upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  stone  towers  of  temples,  none 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty,  and  some  from  150  to  180  feet  high.* 

Those  of  Bijayanagar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tum- 
badra,  are  of  still  more  magnificent  dimensions. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  scale,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  EEindu  pagodas  never  equals  the  simple  majesty 
and  symmetry  of  a  Grecian  temple,  nor  even  the  grandeur 
arising  from  ihe  swelling  domes  and  lofty  arches  of  a  mosque. 
The  extensive  parts  of  the  building  want  height,  and  the  high 
ones  are  deficient  in  breadth ;  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  different  parts;  and  the  general  result  produces   a  con- 
viction that,  in  this  art,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Hindus 
^lay  more  richness  and  beauty  in  details  than  greatness  in 
tte  oonception  of  the  whole.     The  cave  temples,  alone,  exhibit 
Itoldness  and  grandeur  of  design. 
The  impression  made  on  the  spectator  by  favourable  specimens 

'  There  are  some  beautifal  ppecimens  splendid  works  of  tbo  Daniells  exhibit  in 

SjBiDdu  architecture  in  Tod's  Rajasthdn.  perfection  every  species  of  cave  or  temple 

^  wurk  of  Ram  Rax  shows  the  details  in  all  the  wide  range  of  India, 
^^aywhere   emplojed,   aa  well    as    the  '  Mr. Sxiilin^t  Asiatic Besearches,Tol,Tv. 

S^tml  architecture  of  the  south ;  but  the  p.  307. 
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of  temples,  is  that  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity,  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  romantic  mystery,  which  neither  the 
nature  of  the  religion  itself,  nor  the  familiarity  occasioned  bj 
the  daily  sight  of  its  ceremonies,  seems  suited  to  inspire. 

Though  in  temples  of  recent  formation  there  is  sometinies  i 
mixture  of  the  Mahometan  style,  yet  the  general  character  of 
these  buildings  is  strikingly  original,  and  unlike  the  slrucluwi 
of  other  nations.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  principlei 
of  the  art  were  established  in  early  times;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  any  of  the  great  works  which  now  attnet 
admiration  are  of  very  ancient  date.  Even  the  caves  have  no 
claim  to  great  antiquity.  The  inscriptions,  in  a  character 
which  was  in  use  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  sod 
which  has  long  been  obsolete,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Bauddha  caves  must  be  older  than  the  Christian  era ;  *  but 
those  of  the  Hindus  are  shown  beyond  doubt,  from  the  mytlio- 
logical  subjects  on  their  walls,  to  be  at  least  as  modem  as  tin 
eighth  or  ninth  century.*®  The  sculptured  works  at  MaU 
Balipuram,  south  of  Madras,  have  been  carried  back  to  ^ 
remotest  era ;  but  the  accounts  on  the  spot  assign  their  con- 
struction to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  after  Christ,  sad 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls  afford  a  perfect  confirmation  of  the 
tradition.** 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  built  temples  are  of  very  modffli 
date.  The  pagoda  of  Jagannath  (of  which  we  have  heard  n 
much),  and  the  Black  Pagoda  in  the  same  district,  have  been 
mentioned  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  Hindu  temples;  yet , 
the  first  is  well  known  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  IISS, 
and  the  second  in  a.d.  1241.*^  Many  of  the  other  great  tempiei 
are  doubtless  much  older  than  this ;  but  there  are  no  prooft 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  any  of  them,  and  some  presumptioitf 
to  the  contrary. 

The  palaces  are  more  likely  to  adopt  innovations  than  the 
temples ;  but  many  retain  the  Hindu  character,  though  con- 
structed in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  oldest  of  these  show  little  plan,  or  else  have  been  so  often 
added  to,  that  the  original  plan  is  lost.  Being  generally  of 
solid  construction,  and  with  terraced  roofs,  the  &cility  is  giet* 

•  An  pxt<>n8ive  Bauddha  cave  is  men-  Literary  Society  ofBombay^  and  Ppofc** 

tioned  by  the  Chinese  traveller  in  the  very  Wilson,  Mackenzie  Papers^  Preface,  p.  \xL 

beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  must  "  Professor  Wilson,  MackenrnHftrh 

have  been  excavated   in   the  fourth  at  Introduction,  p.  Ixxi. 

latest. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So-  **  Stirling's  Orissa,  Asiatie  -ffcwtPt** 

ciety,  vol.  v.  p.  103.  vol.  xv.  pp.  316,  327. 

*•  Mr.  Erskinc,    Transactions  of  the 
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a  few  small  and  Ugh-placed  windows,  over  very  narrow  streets, 
which  are  paved  (if  paved  at  all)  with  large  uneven  towm. 
slabs  of  stone.  They  are  crowded  with  people  moving  to  and 
firo;  processions,  palankeens,  and  carriages  drawn  by  oxen; 
ronning  footmen  with  sword  and  buckler,  religious  mendicants, 
soldiers  out  of  service  smoking  or  loimging ;  and  sacred  bulls, 
that  can  scarcely  be  made  to  move  their  unwieldy  bulk  out  of 
the  way  of  the  passenger,  or  to  desist  from  feeding  on  the  grain 
exposed  for  sale. 

The  most  conspicuous  shops  are  those  of  confectioners, 
firniterers,  grainsellers,  braziers,  druggists,  and  tobacconists : 
sellers  of  cloth,  shawls,  and  other  stuflFs,  keep  their  goods  in 
bales ;  and  those  of  more  precious  articles  do  not  expose  them. 
They  are  quite  open  towards  the  street,  and  often  are  merely 
ihe  veranda  in  front  of  the  house ;  the  customers  standing  and 
making  their  purchases  in  the  street. 

Towns  are  often  walled,  and  capable  of  defence. 
They  have  not  hereditary  headmen  and  officers,  like  villages, 
but  are  generally  the  residence  of  the  government  agent  in 
ehai^  of  the  district,  who  manages  them,  with  the  help  of  an 
establishment  for  police  and  revenue.  They  are  divided  into 
wards  for  the  purposes  of  police ;  and  each  cast  has  its  own 
elected  head,  who  communicates  between  the  government  and 
its  members.  These  casts,  being  in  general  trades. also,  are 
attended  with  all  the  good  and  bad  consequences  of  such  com- 
binations. 

The  principal  inhabitants  are  bankers  and  merchants,  and 
people  connected  with  the  government. 

Bankers  and  merchants  generally  combine  both  trades,  and 
ferm  the  public  revenues  besides.     They  make  great  profits, 
and  often  without  much  risk.     In  transactions  with  govern- 
ments they  frequently  secure  a  mortgage  on  the  revenue,  or  the 
^       guarantee  of  some  powerftd  person,  for  the  discharge  of  their 
^       debt.     They  lend  money  on  an  immense  premium,  and  with 
t       Tery  high  compound  interest,  which  increases  so  rapidly,  that 
the  repayment  is  always  a  compromise,  in  which  the  lender 
gives  up  a  great  part  of  his  demand,  still  retaining  an  ample 
profit.     They  live  plainly  and  frugally,  and  often  spend  vast 
lams  on  domestic  festivals  or  public  works. 

The  great  men  about  the  government  will  be  spoken  of  here- 
after, but  the  innumerable  clerks  and  hangers-on  in  lower 
itations  must  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  Not  only 
kas  every  office  numbers  of  these  men,  but  every  department, 
however  small,  must  have  one :  a  company  of  soldiers  would 
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Gothic  arches;  but  their  antiquitj  is  doubtfdl,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  early  Hindus  knew  the  arch,  or  could  constnict 
vaults  or  domes,  otherwise  than  by  layers  of  stone,  projectiiig 
beyond  those  beneath,  as  in  the  Treasury  of  Atrens  in  Myceno. 
Among  other  species  of  architecture  must  be  mentioned  the 
columns  and  arches,  or  rather  gateways,  erected  in  honouf  of 
victories.  There  is  a  highly-wrought  example  of  the  cfdunuiy 
120  feet  high,  at  Chit6r,  which  is  represented  in  Tod's  ^^Bajas- 
than."  *^  Of  the  triumphal  arches  (if  that  term  may  be  applied 
to  square  openings),  the  finest  example  is  at  Bamagar,  in  the 
north  of  Guzerat.  It  is  indeed  among  the  richest  specimens  of 
Hindu  art.*^ 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

OTHEE   AETS. 


Of  the  Indian  manufactures,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Weaving,      cottou  cloth,  the  bcauty  and  delicacy  of  which  was »    - 
long  admired,  and  which  in  fineness  of  texture  has  nerer  jet 
been  approached  in  any  other  country. 

Their  silk  manufactures  were  also  excellent,  and  very  probaUf 
known  to  them,  as  weU  as  the  art  of  obtaining  the  material,  flt 
a  very  early  period.* 

Gold  and  silver  brocade  were  also  favourite,  and  perbajN 
original,  manufactures  of  India. 

The  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  many  of  their  dyes  has  not 
Dyeing,     yet  bccu  equalled  in  Europe. 

Working  in       Their  taste  for  minute  ornament  fitted  them  to  exfld 
gold,     in  goldsmiths'  work. 

Their  fame  for  jewels  originated  more  in  the  bounty  of 
nature  than  in  their  own  skill ;  for  their  taste  is  so  bad  that 
they  give  a  preference  to  yellow  pearls  and  table  diamondi; 
and  their  setting  is  comparatively  rude,  though  they  often 
combine  their  jewellery  into  very  gorgeous  ornaments.  • 

Their  way  of  working  at  all  trades  is  very  simple,  and  ihrir 
tools  few  and  portable.  A  smith  brings  his  small  anvil,  and  the 
peculiar  sort  of  bellows  which  he  uses,  to  the  house  where  he  i 
wanted.  A  carpenter  does  so  with  more  ease,  working  on  the 
floor,  and  securing  any  object  with  his  toes  as  easily  as  with  hi 
hands. 

"  Vol.  i.  pp.  328,  761.  >  Mp.  Colebrooke,  AgiaUc  Bemr^ 

'*  [Mr.  Fergusson's  works  are  the  latest      toI.  v  p.  61. 
and  best  authority  on  Hindu  architecture. 
—Ed.] 
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Jiose  derived  fix)in  taking  the  necessary  supply  of  food. 
»rt  with  their  fingers,  and  scrupidously  wash  before  and 

meals. 

Loagh  they  have  chess,  a  game  played  with  tables  and  dice 
ickgammon  is,  and  cards  (which  are  circular,  in  j^^^^ 
f  suits,  and  painted  with  Hindu  gods,  &c.,  instead  ama«en»cnt«, 
Qgs,  queens,  and  knaves),  yet  the  great  in-door  amusement 
listen  to  singing  interspersed  with  slow  movements,  which 
(carcely  be  called  dancing.  The  attitudes  are  not  ungrace- 
md  the  songs,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  pleasing ;  but  it 
%er  all,  a  languid  and  monotonous  entertainment ;  and  it 
tonishing  to  see  the  delight  that  aU  ranks  take  in  it ;  the 
r  orders,  in  particular,  often  standing  for  whole  nights  to 
f  this  unvaried  amusement. 

lese  exhibitions  are  now  often  illuminated,  when  in  rooms, 
Snglish  chandeliers ;  but  the  true  Hindu  way  of  lighting 
i  up  is  by  torches  held  by  men,  who  feed  the  flame  with  oil 
I  a  sort  of  bottle  constructed  for  the  purpose.    For  ordinary 
(ehold  purposes  they  use  lamps  of  earthenware  or  metal. 
i  the  houses  of  the  rich,   the  doorways   are   hung  with 
»d  silk  curtains ;  and  the  doors,  the  arches,  and  ii„„,e,^ 
r  wood-work  in  the  rooms  are  highly  carved.    The  ^^i'^jj: 
•  is  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  mattress  of  cotton,  ^^^^^ 
'  which  is  spread  a  clean  white  cloth  to  sit  on ;  but  <^^»*««- 
e  is  no  other  furniture  of  any  description.     Equals  sit  in 
Mite  rows  down  the  room.     A  prince  or  great  chief  has  a 

at  the  head  of  the  room  between  the  rows,  very  slightly 
Bd  by  an  additional  mattress,  and  covered  with  a  small 
tet  of  embroidered  silk.  This,  with  a  high  round  em- 
dered  bolster  behind,  forms  what  is  called  a  masnad  or 
ij  and  serves  as  a  throne  for  sovereigns  under  the  rank  of 

Teat  attention  is  paid  to  ceremony.  A  person  of  distinction 
let  a  mile  or  two  before  he  enters  the  city ;  and  a  visitor  is 
ived  (according  to  his  rank)  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  house, 
iie  door  of  the  room,  or  by  merely  rising  from  the  seat. 
HEids  embrace  if  they  have  not  met  for  some  time.  Bramins 
saluted  by  joining  the  palms,  and  raising  them  twice  or 
oe  to  the  forehead :  with  others,  the  salute  with  one  hand 
ised,  so  weU  known  by  the  Mahometan  name  of  salam. 
mins  have  a  peculiar  phrase  of  salutation  for  each  other. 
er  Hindus,  on  meeting,  repeat  twice  the  name  of  the  god 
da.  Visitors  are  seated  with  strict  attention  to  their  rank, 
ch,  on  public  occasions,  it  often  takes  much  previous  nego* 
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tiation  to  settle.  Hindus  of  rank  are  remarkable  for  fhor 
politeness  to  inferiors,  generally  addressing  them  hj  some  civil 
or  familiar  term,  and  scarcely  ever  being  provoked  to  abosiTe  « 
harsh  language. 

The  lower  classes  are  courteous  in  their  general  TuaTUiflw 
among  themselves,  but  by  no  means  so  scrupulous  in  their  lan- 
guage when  irritated. 

All  visits  end  by  the  master  of  the  house  presenting  bitellai 
with  areca  nut,  &c.,  to  the  guest :  it  is  accompanied  by  attar  d 
roses,  or  some  other  perfume  put  on  the  handkerchief,  and  row- 
water  sprinkled  over  the  person;  and  this  is  the  signal  fiv 
taking  leave. 

At  first  meetings,  and  at  entertainments,  trays  of  shawls  aol 
other  materials  for  dresses  are  presented  to  the  guests,  together 
with  pearl  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ornaments  for  the  turban  of 
jewels  :  a  sword,  a  horse,  and  an  elephant,  are  added  when  bott 
parties  are  men  of  high  rank.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  tiiii 
custom  is  ancient,  but  presents  of  bracelets,  &c.,  are  frequent 
in  the  oldest  dramas. 

Such  presents  are  also  given  to  meritorious  servants,  to 
soldiers  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  to  poets  or 
learned  men :  they  are  showered  on  favourite  singers  and 
dancers. 

At  formal  meetings  nobody  speaks  but  the  principal  persoiu, 
but  in  other  companies  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrestrained 
conversation.  The  manner  of  the  Hindus  is  polite,  and  tiififf 
language  obsequious.  They  abound  in  compliments  and  ex- 
pressions of  humility  even  to  their  equals,  and  when  they  haw 
no  object  to  gain.  They  seldom  show  much  desire  of  know- 
ledge, or  disposition  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  thdc 
ordinary  habits.  Within  that  sphere,  however,  their  conTew- 
tion  is  slirewd  and  intelligent,  often  mixed  with  lively  and 
satirical  observations. 

The  rich  rise  at  the  same  hour  as  the  common  people,  or, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  early ;  perform  their  devotions  in  their 
own  chapels ;  despatch  private  and  other  business  wiih  their 
immediate  officers  and  dependents ;  bathe,  dine,  and  sleep.  At 
two  or  three  they  dress,  and  appear  in  their  public  apartments, 
where  they  receive  visits  and  transact  business  till  very  late  ai 
night.  Some,  also,  listen  to  music  tiQ  late ;  but  these  occu- 
pations are  confined  to  the  rich,  and,  in  general,  a  Hindii  town 
is  aU  quiet  soon  after  dark. 

Entertainments,  besides  occasions  of  rare  occurrence,  as  mar- 
riages, &c.,  are  given  on  particular  festivals,  and  sometimes  to 
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ihow  attention  to  particular  Mends.  Among  themselves  thej 
xnninence  with  a  dinner; 'but  the  essential  part  of  g^^^,^^ 
he  entertainment  is  dancing  and  singing,  sometimes  ""^^^the 
liveTsified  with  jugglers  and  buffoons ;  during  which  '^«*»- 
ame  perfumes  are  burnt,  and  the  guests  are  dressed  with  gar- 
iands  of  sweet-smelling  flowers :  presents,  as  above  described, 
lie  no  less  essential. 

At  courts  there  are  certain  days  on  which  all  the  great  and 
ill  public  officers  wait  on  the  Prince  to  pay  their  duty ;  and,  on 
dboee  occasions,  the  crowd  in  attendance  is  equal  to  tliat  of  a 
airthday  levee  in  Europe. 

All  go  up  to  the  Prince  in  succession,  and  present  him  with 
h  nazzer,  which  is  one  or  more  pieces  of  money  laid  on  a 
naplriTi,  and  which  it  is  usual  to  offer  to  superiors  on  all  formal 
meetings.  The  amount  depends  on  the  rank  of  the  offerer ; 
tlie  lowest  in  general  is  a  rupee,  yet  poor  people  sometimes 
pseaent  a  flower,  and  shopkeepers  often  some  article  of  their 
ksaffic  or  manufacture.  A  dress  of  some  sort  is,  on  most  occa- 
sions, given  in  return.  The  price  of  one  dress  is  equal  to  many 
nazzers.  The  highest  regular  nazzer  is  100  ashrefis,  equal  to 
150  or  170  guineas;  but  people  have  been  known  to  present 
jewels  of  high  value,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  a 
prince  visits  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  to  construct  a  low  base 
fixr  his  masnad  of  bags  containing  in  all  100,000  rupees  (or 
10,000Z.),  which  are  all  considered  part  of  the  nazzer.  So 
much  is  that  a  form,  that  it  has  been  done  when  the  Nizam 
Tinted  the  Besident  at  Hyderabad,  though  that  prince  was 
little  more  than  a  dependent  on  our  government.  I  mention 
this  as  a  general  custom  at  present,  though  not  sure  that  it  is 
originally  Hindu. 

The  religious  festivals  are  of  a  less  doubtful  character.  In 
them  a  great  hall  is  fitted  up  in  honour  of  the  deity  of  the  day. 
His  image,  richly  adorned,  and  surrounded  by  gilded  balus- 
trades, occupies  ihe  centre  of  one  end  of  the  apartment,  while 
the  prince  and  his  court,  in  splendid  dresses  and  jewels,  are 
■Ranged  along  one  side  of  the  room  as  guests  or  attendants. 
The  rest  of  the  ceremony  is  like  other  entertainments.  The 
songs  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriate;  but  the  incense,  the 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  other  presents,  are  as  on  ordinar}-  occa- 
sions :  the  bitel  leaf  and  attar,  indeed,  are  brought  from  before 
the  idol,  and  distributed  as  if  from  him  to  his  visitors. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  these  religious  exhibitions  is  that 
of  the  capture  of  Lanka,  in  honour  of  Bama,  which  is  neces- 
asrilj  performed  out  of  doors. 

o  2 
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Lanka  is  represented  by  a  spacious  castle  with  towers  and 
battlements,  which  are  assailed  bj  an  army  dressed  like  Bamg 
and  his  followers,  with  Hanumat  and  his  monkey  allies.  The 
combat  ends  in  the  destruction  of  Lanka,  amidst  a  blaze  of 
fireworks  which  would  excite  admiration  in  any  part  of  ii» 
world,  and  in  a  triumphal  procession  sometimes  conducted  in 
a  style  of  grandeur  which  might  become  a  more  important 
occasion. 

The  festival  is  celebrated  in  another  manner,  and  with  still 
greater  splendour,  among  the  Marattas.  It  is  the  day  on  which 
they  always  commence  their  military  operations  ;  and  the  par? 
ticular  event  which  they  commemorate  is  Kama's  devotions  and 
his  plucking  a  branch  from  a  certain  tree,  before  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition. 

A  tree  of  this  sort  is  planted  in  an  open  plain  near  the  camp 
or  city ;  and  all  the  infantry  and  gxms,  and  as  many  of  the 
cavalry  as  do  not  accompany  the  prince,  are  drawn  up  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  spot,  or  form  a  wide  street  leading  up  to  it.    The 
rest  of  the  plain  is  filled  with  innumerable  spectators.    The 
procession,   though  less  regular  than  those    of    Mahometan 
princes,  is  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  the  sort  in  India.    The 
chief  advances  on  his  elephant,  preceded  by  flags  and  gold  and 
silver  sticks  or  maces,  and  by  a  phalanx  of  men  on  foot  bearing 
pikes  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long.      On  each  side  are  hiB 
nobles   and  military  leaders   on  horseback,   with   sumptoons 
dresses  and  caparisons,  and  each  with  some  attendants  selected 
for  their  martial  appearance ;  behind  are  long  trains  of  elephanti 
with  their  sweeping  housings,  some  with  flags  of  immense  sise, 
and  glittering  with  gold  and  embroidery ;  some  bearing  how- 
dahs,  open  or  roofed,  often  of  silver,  plain  or  gilt,  and  of  fonna 
peculiarly  oriental :  around  and  behind  is  a  cloud  of  horsemen, 
their  trappings  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  their  scarfs  of  cloth  of 
gold  fluttering  in  the  wind,  all  overtopped  by  sloping  spean 
and  waving  banners ;   those   on  the  flanks  dashing  out,  and 
returning  after  displaying  some  evolutions  of  horsemanship :  ihc 
whole  moving,  mixing,  and  continually  shifting  its  form  as  it 
advances,  and  presenting  one  of  the  most  animating  and  moflt 
gorgeous   spectacles   that  is  ever  seen,  even  in  that  land  of 
barbarous  magnificence.     As  the  chief  approaches,  the  guns 
are  fired,  the  infantry  discharge  their  pieces,  and  the  procession 
moves  on  with  accelerated  speed,  exhibiting  a  lively  picture  of 
an  attack  by  a  great  body  of  cavalry  on  an  army  dravni  up  to 
receive  them. 
When  the  prince  has  performed  his  devotions  and  plucked 
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is  bough,  his  example  is  followed  bj  those  around  him:  a 
"esh  salvo  of  guna  is  fired :  and,  at  the  signal,  the  troops  break 
BF,  and  each  man  snatches  some  leaves,  from  one  of  the  fields 
f  tall  grain  which  is  grown  for  the  purpose  near  the  spot :  each 
ticks  his  prize  in  his  turban,  and  all  exchange  compliments  and 
>iigratiilations.  A  grand  darbar,  at  which  all  the  court  and 
dlitaiy  officers  attend,  closes  the  day. 

There  is  less  grandeur,  but  scarcely  less  interest,  in  Faim,  pii- 
le  fiurs  and  festivals  of  the  common  people.  grimagw,ic. 

These  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  fairs  in  England,  and 
diibit  the  same  whirling  machines,  and  the  same  amusements 
nd  occupations.  But  no  assemblage  in  England  can  give  a 
cytion  of  the  Kvely  effect  produced  by  the  prodigious  concourse 
r  people  in  white  dresses  and  bright-coloured  scarfs  and 
irbans,  so  unlike  the  black  head-dresses  and  dusky  habits  of 
le  North.  Their  taste  for  gaudy  shows  and  processions,  and 
le  mixture  of  arms  and  fiags,  give  also  a  different  character  to 
le  Tndian  fairs.  The  Hindus  enter  into  the  amusements  of 
lese  meetings  with  infinite  reUsh,  and  show  every  sign  of 
E»cefdl  festivity  and  enjoyment.  They  may,  on  all  these  occa- 
onSy  have  some  religious  ceremony  to  go  through,  but  it  does 
ot  take  up  a  moment,  and  seldom  occupies  a  thought.  At 
le  pilgrimages,  indeed,  the  long  anticipation  of  the  worship  to 
B  performed,  the  example  of  other  pilgrims  invoking  the  god 
load,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  concur  to  produce  stronger 
»lings  of  devotion.  There  are  also  more  ceremonies  to  be 
one  through,  and  sometimes  these  are  joined  in  by  the  whole 
nembly ;  when  the  thousands  of  eyes  directed  to  one  point, 
nd  of  voices  shouting  one  name,  is  often  impressive  even  to  the 
»st  interested  spectator. 

But,  even  at  pilgrimages,  the  feeling  of  amusement  is  much 
izonger  than  that  of  religious  zeal ;  and  many  such  places  are 
Iso  among  the  most  celebrated  marts  for  the  transfer  of  mer- 
handise,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  fair. 

Among  the  enjoyments  of  the  upper  classes,  I  should  not  omit 
heir  gardens,  which,  though  always  formal,  are  never-  oaniens  and 
heless  often  pleasing.  They  are  divided  by  broad  S^ay. 
Deys,  with  long  and  narrow  ponds  or  canals,  enclosed  with 
Bgolar  stone  and  stucco  work,  running  up  the  centre,  and,  on 
leh  side,  straight  walks  between  borders  of  poppies  of  all 
doors,  or  of  flowers  in  uniform  beds  or  in  patterns.  Their 
immer-honses  are  of  white  stucco,  and  though  somewhat  less 
eaTj  and  inelegant  than  their  ordinary  dwellings,  do  not  much 
diere  the  formality  of  the  garden :  but  there  is  still  something 
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rich  and  oriental  in  the  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  Hie 
mixture  of  dark  cypresses  with  trees  covered  with  flowerB  or 
blossoms,  the  tall  and  graceful  pabns,  the  golden  fi-nite,  and 
highly-scented  flowers.  In  the  heats  of  snnuner,  too,  the 
treUised  walks,  closely  covered  with  vines,  and  the  slender 
stems  and  impervious  shades  of  the  areca  tree,  afford  dark  and 
cool  retreats  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  the  Biin,  made  still 
more  pleasant  by  the  gushing  of  the  little  rills  that  water  the 
garden,  and  by  the  profound  sUence  and  repose  that  reign  in 
that  overpowering  hour. 

I  have  great  doubts  whether  the  present  kind  of  gaxdens  hai 
not  been  introduced  by  the  Mussulmans,  especially  as  I  re- 
member no  description  in  the  poets  which  are  translated  whid 
suggests  this  sort  of  formality. 

The  flowers  and  trees  of  Indian  gardens  are  neither  collected 
with  the  industry,  nor  improved  with  the  care,  of  those  in 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  amidst  the  natural  scenery  that  we  see  botii 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  country  is  often  scattered  wiik 
old  mangoe  trees  and  lofty  tamarinds  and  pipals,  which,  in 
Guzerat  especially^  are  accompanied  with  undulations  of  the 
ground  that  give  to  extensive  tracts  the  varied  beauties  of  an 
English  park.  In  other  parts,  as  in  Eohilcand,  a  perfectly  flat 
and  incredibly  fertile  plain  is  scattered  with  mangoe  orchards^ 
and  delights  us  with  its  extent  and  prosperity,  untU  at  laat  it 
wearies  with  its  monotony.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  the 
traveller  enters  on  a  similar  flat  covered  with  one  sheet  of  rice> 
but  without  a  tree,  except  at  a  distance  on  every  side,  whwe 
appears  a  thick  bamboo  jungle,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
harbour  wild  beasts.  When  this  jungle  is  reached,  it  proves  to 
be  a  narrow  belt  filled  with  villages  and  teeming  with  population; 
and  when  it  is  passed,  another  bare  flat  succeeds,  again  enciided 
with  bamboo  jungle  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon. 

The  central  part  of  the  Deckan  is  composed  of  waving  downs, 
which  at  one  time  presents,  for  himdreds  of  miles,  one  unbroto 
sheet  of  green  harvests,  high  enough  to  conceal  a  man  and 
horse/  but  in  the  hot  season  bears  the  appearance  of  a  desert, 
naked  and  brown,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  its  gloomj 
sameness.  In  many  places,  especially  in  the  west,  are  woods  of 
old  trees  filled  with  scented  creepers,  some  bearing  flowers  of 
the  most  splendid  colours,  and  others  twining  among  the 
branches,  or  stretching  boldly  fix)m  tree  to  tree,  with  sterna  a8 
thick   as   a  man's  thigh.     The  forests  in  the  east'  and  the 

*  Of  b^ri  (Holcus  spicatus)  and  juar  (Holcus  sorghum). 

*  The  sal  forests  near  the  mountains. 
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eentre  of  India,*  and  near  one  part  of  the  western  Ghdts,^  are 
composed  of  trees  of  prodigious  magnitude,  almost  undisturbed 
by  habitations,  and  imperfectly  traversed  by  narrow  roads,  like 
the  wildest  parts  of  America. 

In  the  midst  of  the  best  cultivated  country  are  often  found 
spaces  of  several  days'  journey  across  covered  with  the  palas  or 
dak  tree,  which  in  spring  loses  all  its  leaves  and  is  entirely 
ecnrered  with  large  red  and  orange  flowers,  which  make  the  whole 
of  the  hills  seem  in  a  blaze. 

The  noblest  scenery  in  India  is  under  Himalaya,  where 
12ie  ridges  are  broken  into  every  form  of  the  picturesque,  with 
abrupt  rocks,  mossy  banks,  and  slopes  covered  with  gigantic 
pines  and  other  trees,  on  the  same  vast  scale,  mixed  with  the 
meet  beautiful  of  our  flowering  shrubs  and  the  best  of  our  fruits 
in  iheir  state  of  nature.  Over  the  whole  towers  the  majestic 
ehain  of  Himalaya  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  a  sight  which 
the  soberest  traveller  has  never  described  without  kindling  into 
enthusiasm,  and  which,  if  once  seen,  leaves  an  impression  that 
can  never  be  equalled  or  effaced.  The  western  Ghats  present 
the  charms  of  mountain  scenery  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  it  is 
no  exaggeration  of  their  merits  to  say  that  they  strongly  re- 
semble the  valleys  of  the  Neda  and  the  Ladon,  which  have  long 
been  the  boast  of  Arcadia  and  of  Europe. 

The  beauty  of  the  Ghats,  however,  depends  entirely  on  the 
season  when  they  are  seen ;  in  summer,  when  stripped  of  their 
douds  and  deprived  of  their  rich  carpet  of  verdure  and  their 
innumerable  cascades,  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  by  its  grandeur  for  their  general  sterility, 
and  the  only  pleasure  they  afford  is  derived  from  the  stately 
fin-ests  which  still  clothe  their  sides. 

The  day  of  the  poor  in  towns  is  spent  much  like  that  of  the 
villagers,  except  that  they  go  to  their  shop  instead  of  Manner  of 
the  field,  and  to  the  bazar  for  amusement  and  society.  Uf^"^'^® 
The  villagers  have  some  active  games ;  but  the  out-of  }^t?tai?of 
door  amusements  of  the  townspeople  are  confined  to  *"^  <^"*^- 
those  at  fairs  and  festivals  ;  some  also  perform  their  complicated 
■jntem  of  gymnastic  exercise,  and  practise  wrestling ;  but  there 
tie  certain  seasons  which  have  their  appropriate  sports,  in  which 
an  descriptions  of  people  eagerly  join. 

Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  the  h61i,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  spring,  at  which  the  common  people,  especially  the  boys, 
dsnce  round  fires,  sing  licentious  and  satirical  songs,  and  give 

*  The  forest  thftt  filU  the  country  from  Nagpur  to  Bengal,  and  from  Bund^lcand 
lo  the  northern  (Srcar*.  '  Malabar,  &c. 
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vent  to  all  sorts  of  ribaldry  against  their  superiors,  by  whom  it 
is  always  taken  ia  good  part.  The  great  sport  of  the  occasion, 
however,  consists  in  sprinkling  each  other  with  a  yellow  liquid, 
and  throwing  a  crimson  powder  over  each  other's  persons.  The 
liquid  is  also  squirted  through  syringes,  and  the  powder  is  some- 
times made  up  in  large  balls  covered  with  isinglass,  which 
break  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  body.  AD 
ranks  engage  in  this  sport  with  enthusiasm,  and  get  more  and 
more  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  till  all  parties  are  completely 
drenched  with  the  liquid,  and  so  covered  with  the  red  powder, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 

A  gi'ave  prime  minister  will  invite  a  foreign  ambassador  to 
play  the  h61i  at  his  house,  and  will  take  his  share  in  the  most 
riotous  parts  of  it  with  the  ardour  of  a  schoolboy. 

There  are  many  other  festivals  of  a  less  marked  character; 
some  general,  and  some  local.  Of  the  latter  description  is  the 
custom  among  the  Marattas  of  inviting  each  other  to  eat  the 
toasted  grain  of  the  bajri  (or  Holcus  spicatus)  when  the  ear  fint 
begins  to  fill.  This  is  a  natural  luxury  among  villagers ;  but 
the  custom  extends  to  the  great ;  the  Baja  of  Berar,  for  instance, 
invites  all  the  principal  people  of  his  court,  on  a  succession  of 
days,  to  this  fare,  when  toasted  grain  is  first  served,  and  ia 
followed  by  a  regular  banquet. 

The  diwali  is  a  general  festival,  on  which  every  house  and  temple 
is  illuminated  with  rows  of  little  lamps  along  tiie  roofs,  windows, 
and  cornices,  and  on  bamboo  frames  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Benares,  seen  from  the  Granges,  used  to  be  very  magnificent 
on  this  occasion.  During  the  whole  of  the  month  in  which 
this  feast  occurs,  lamps  are  hung  up  on  bamboos,  at  different 
villages  and  private  houses,  so  high  as  often  to  make  the  spec- 
tator mistake  them  for  stars  in  the  horizon. 

The  jannam  ashtomi  ^  is  a  festival  at  which  a  sort  of  opera  is 
performed  by  boys  dressed  like  Crishna  and  his  shepherdesses, 
who  perform  appropriate  dances  and  sing  songs  in  character. 

The  military  men  (that  is,  all  the  upper  class  not  engaged  in 
Exercises,  rcligiou  or  commerco)  are  fond  of  hunting,  nmning 
down  wolves,  deer,  hares,  &c.,  with  dogs,  which  they  also 
employ  against  wild  boars,  but  depending  chiefly,  on  these  last 
occasions,  on  their  own  swords  or  spears.  They  shoot  tigers 
from  elephants,  and  sometimes  attack  them  on  horseback  and 
on  foot ;  even  villagers  sometimes  turn  out  in  a  body  to  attack 
a  tiger  that  infests  their  neighbourhood,  and  conduct  them- 

'  [The  janmashtami  or  anniversary  of  Krishna's  nativity. — ^Ed.] 
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Bdres  with  great  resolution.    As  long  as  a  tiger  does  not 
destroy  men,  however,  they  never  quarrel  with  him. 

The  military  men,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  indolence, 
ftre  all  active  and  excellent  horsemen.  The  Marattas  in  par- 
ticular are  celebrated  for  their  management  of  the  horse  and 
lance.  They  all  ride  very  short,  and  use  tight  martingales,  and 
light  but  very  sharp  bits.  Their  horses  are  always  well  on 
their  haunches,  and  are  taught  to  turn  suddenly  when  at  speed, 
in  the  least  possible  room.  They  are  also  taught  to  make  sudden 
bounds  forward,  by  which  they  bring  their  rider  on  his  adversary's 
bridle-arm  before  he  has  time  to  counteract  the  manoeuvre. 

The  skirmishers  of  two  Indian  armies  mix  and  contend  with 
their  spears  in  a  way  that  looks  very  much  like  play  to  a 
European.  They  wheel  round  and  round  each  other,  and  make 
feigned  pushes  apparently  without  any  intention  of  coming  in 
contact,  though  always  nearly  within  reach.  They  are  in  fact 
straining  every  nerve  to  carry  their  point,  but  each  is  thrown 
out  by  the  dexterous  evolutions  of  his  antagonist,  until,  at 
length,  one  being  struck  through  and  knocked  off  his  horse, 
first  convinces  the  spectator  that  both  parties  were  in  earnest. 

The  Hindus  are  also  good  shots  with  a  matchlock  from  a 
horse  ;  but  in  this  they  are  much  excelled  by  the  Mahometans. 

Among  other  instances  of  activity,  great  men  sometimes 
drive  their  own  elephants ;  defending  the  seeming  want  of 
dignity,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  guide  his 
elephant  in  case  his  driver  should  be  killed  in  battle.  In  early 
days  this  art  was  a  valued  accomplishment  of  the  heroes. 

The  regular  dress  of  all  Hindus  is  probably  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  used  in  Bengal,  and  which  is  worn  Dnm. 
by  all  strict  Bramins.  It  consists  of  two  long  pieces  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  one  of  which  is  wrapped  roimd  the  middle  and 
tacked  up  between  the  legs,  while  part  hangs  down  a  good 
deal  below  the  knees ;  the  other  is  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
and  occasionally  stretched  over  the  head,  which  has  no  other 
covering.*  The  head  and  beard  are  shaved,  but  a  long  tuft  of 
hair  is  left  on  the  crown.  Mustachios  are  also  worn,  except 
perhaps  by  strict  Bramins.  Except  in  Bengal,  all  Hindus,  who 
do  not  affect  strictness,  now  wear  the  lower  piece  of  cloth 
■mailer  and  tighter,  and  over  it  a  white  cotton,  or  chintz,  or 
tilk  tunic,  a  coloured  muslin  sash  round  the  middle,  and  a  scarf 
of  the  same  material  over  the  shoulders,  with  a  turban;  some 
wear  loose  drawers  like  the  Mahometans. 

The  full  dress  is  a  long  white  gown  of  almost  transparent 
'  Thi*  is  exactly  the  Hindu  dreM  described  by  Arrian,  Indica,  cap.  xu. 
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muslin  close  over  the  body,  but  in  innnmerable  loose  folds  bdow 
the  waist.  This,  with  the  sash  and  turban,  bracelets,  necklacea, 
and  other  jewels  and  ornaments,  make  the  dress  complete.  Ab 
this  dress  is  partly  borrowed  from  the  Mahometans,  and  camiot 
be  very  ancient,  it  is  singxdar  that  it  should  be  accuratelj 
represented  in  some  of  the  figures  of  kings  on  the  tombs  s^ 
Thebes  in  Egypt,^  where  the  features,  attitudes,  and  everything 
else  are,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  (for  it  can  be  nothing 
more),  exactly  what  is  seen  in  a  Hindu  Baja  of  the  present  daj. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  fini 
Women.  described  for  the  men ;  but  both  the  pieces  of  doth 
are  much  larger  and  longer,  and  they  are  of  various  bright 
colours  as  weU  as  white.  Both  sexes  wear  many  ornaments. 
Men  even  of  the  lower  orders  wear  earings,  bracelets,  and  neck- 
laces. They  are  sometimes  worn  as  a  convenient  way  of  keep- 
ing aU  the  money  the  owner  has  ;  but  the  necklaces  are  some- 
times made  of  a  particular  berry  that  hardens  into  a  rough  but 
handsome  dark  brown  bead,  and  sometimes  of  particular  kinds 
of  wood  turned  ;  and  these  are  mixed  alternately  with  beads  of 
gold  or  coral.  The  neck  and  legs  are  bare ;  but  on  going  out, 
embroidered  slippers  with  a  long  point  curling  up  are  put  on, 
and  are  laid  aside  again  on  entering  a  room  or  a  palankeen. 
Children  are  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  which  gives  frequent 
temptation  to  child  murder. 

Women,  under  the  ancient  Hindus,  appear  to  have  been  more 
reserved  and  retired  than  with  us ;  but  the  complete  sedusion 
of  them  has  come  in  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  is  even  now 
confined  to  the  military  classes.  The  Bramins  do  not  observe  it 
at  all.  The  Peshwd's  consort  used  to  walk  to  temples,  and  ride 
or  go  in  an  open  palankeen  through  the  streets  with  perfect 
publicity,  and  with  a  retinue  becoming  her  rank. 

Women,  however,  do  not  join  in  the  society  of  men,  and  are 
not  admitted  to  an  equality  with  them.  In  the  lower  orders, 
the  wife,  who  cooks  and  serves  the  dinner,  waits  till  the  hus- 
band has  finished  before  she  begins.  When  persons  of  different 
sexes  walk  together,  the  woman  always  follows  the  man,  even 
when  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  waJldng  abreast.  Striking  a 
woman  is  not  so  disgraceful  with  the  lower  orders  as  with  us. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  low  place  systematically  assigned  to  them, 
natural  affection  and  reason  restore  them  to  their  rights :  their 
husbands  confide  in  them,  and  consult  with  them  on  their  aflEairs, 
and  are  as  often  subject  to  their  ascendency  as  in  any  other 
country. 

*  Especially  on  the  sides  of  one  of  the  doors  in  Bekoni's  cave* 
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Another  reproach  to  Hindu  civilization,  though  more  real 
than  that  just  mentioned,  £el118  very  short  of  the  idea  it  at  first 
sight  suggests.  Domestic  slavery  in  a  mild  form  is  suvery. 
almost  imiversal.  The  slaves  are  home-bom,  or  children  sold 
bj  their  parents  during  famine,  and  sometimes  children  kid- 
napped by  Banjaras,  a  tribe  of  wandering  herdsmen,  who  gain 
their  subsistence  by  conveying  grain  and  merchandise  from  one 
part  of  the  countiy  to  another.  Such  a  crime  is,  of  course, 
liaUe  to  punishment;  but  from  its  being  only  occasionally 
pactised,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  detect  than  slave-trading 
unong  ourselves. 

Domestic  slaves  are  treated  exactly  like  servants,  except  that 
khey  are  more  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family.  I  doubt  if 
bhey  are  ever  sold ;  and  they  attract  little  observation,  as  there 
is  nothing  apparent  to  distinguish  them  from  freemen.  But 
davery  is  nowhere  exempted  from  its  curse.  The  female 
children  kidnapped  are  often  sold  to  keepers  of  brothels  to  be 
tnrought  up  for  public  prostitution,  and  in  other  cases  are  ex- 
posed to  the  passions  of  their  masters  and  the  jealous  cruelty  of 
their  mistresses. 

In  some  parts  of  India  slaves  are  not  confined  to  the  great 
and  rich,  but  are  found  even  in  the  families  of  cultivators, 
where  they  are  treated  exactly  like  the  other  members.  Among 
the  ancient  Hindus  it  will  have  been  observed,  from  Menu,  that 
there  were  no  slaves  attached  to  the  soil.  As  the  Hindus  spread 
to  the  south,  however,  they  appear  in  some  places  to  have  found, 
or  to  have  established,  prsedial  servitude.  In  some  forest  tracts 
there  are  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  but  in  so  loose  a  way,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  wages,  and,  in  fact,  are  imder  Kttle  re- 
straint. In  the  south  of  India  they  are  attached  to  and  sold 
with  the  land ;  and  in  Malabar  (where  they  seem  in  the  most 
abject  condition),  even  without  the  land.  The  number  in 
Malabar  and  the  extreme  south  is  guessed  at  different  amoimts, 
from  100,000  to  400,000.  They  exist  also  in  some  parts  of 
Bengal  and  Behar,  and  in  hilly  tracts  like  those  in  the  south- 
east of  Guzerat.  Their  proportion  to  the  people  of  India  is, 
however,  insignificant ;  and  in  most  parts  of  that  country  the 
very  name  of  prsedial  slavery  is  unknown.  ♦ 

Marriages  are  performed  with  many  ceremonies,  few  of  which 
are  interesting :  among  them  are  joining  the  hands  of  ceremonies 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  tying  them  together  ®'  m«"Tiage. 
inth  a  blade  of  sacred  grass ;  but  the  essential  part  of  the 
seremony  is  when  the  bride  steps  seven  steps,  a  particular  text 
being  repeated  for  each.    When  the  seventii  step  is  taken,  the 
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marriage  is  indissoluble.*®    This  is  the  only  form  of  marriage 
now  allowed,  the  other  seven  bein^  obsolete.** 

The  prohibition,  so  often  repeated  in  Menu,  against  the 
receipt  by  the  bride's  father  of  any  present  from  the  bride- 
groom, is  now  more  strictly  observed  than  it  was  in  his  time. 
The  point  of  honour  in  this  respect  is  carried  so  Cm*,  that  it  is 
reckoned  disgraceful  to  receive  any  assistance  in  after  life  from 
a  son-in-law  or  brother-in-law.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
bridegroom  should  come  to  the  house  of  the  fether-in-law  to 
sue  for  the  bride,  and  the  marriage  must  also  be  performed 
there. 

At  the  visit  of  the  suitor,  the  ancient  modes  of  hospitality  are 
maintained  according  to  a  prescribed  form.  The  sort  of  enter- 
tainment still  appears  in  the  production  of  a  cow  to  be  killed 
for  the  feast ;  but  the  suitor  now  intercedes  for  .her  life,  and  she 
is  turned  loose  at  his  request.** 

In  the  case  of  princes,  where  the  bride  comes  from  another 
country,  a  temporary  building  is  erected  with  great  magni- 
ficence and  expense,  as  a  house  for  the  bride's  &ther ;  and  in 
all  cases  the  procession  in  which  the  bride  is  taken  home  after 
the  marriage  is  as  showy  as  the  parties  can  afford. 

In  Bengal  these  processions  are  particularly  sumptuous,  and 
marriages  there  have  been  known  to  cost  lacs  of  rupees.*'  The 
parties  are  generally  children ;  the  bride  must  always  be  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  both  are  usually  under  ten.  These 
premature  marriages,  instead  of  producing  attachment,  often 
cause  early  and  lasting  disagreements. 

Hindu  parents  are  remarkable  for  their  affection  for  their 

Education,  children  while  they  are  young ;   but  they  not  unfi«- 

quently  have  disputes  with  grown-up  sons,  the  source  of  which 

probably  lies  in  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  father's  control 

over  his  property. 

Boys  of  family  are  brought  into  company  dressed  like  men 
(with  little  swords,  &c.),  and  behave  with  all  the  propriety,  and 
almost  all  the  formality,  of  grown-up  people. 

The  children  of  the  common  people  sprawl  about  the  streets, 
pelt  each  other  with  dust,  and  are  less  restrained  even  than 
children  in  •England.  At  this  age  they  are  generally  very 
handsome. 

■•  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  of  a  visitor,  that  goghna  (cow-killer)  is  t 

Tii.  pp.  303,  309.  Sanscrit   term  for  a  gaoet.     [The  word, 

"  Ibid.  p.  311.  however,  never  occurs  in  this  sense  in 

"  Colebrooke, Asiatic Ii€searches,ro\.\i[.  classical  Sanskrit;  it  is  only  given  bjthe 

pp.  288, 289.    So  uniform  was  the  practice  grammarians. — Ed.] 

of  sacrificing  a  cow  for  the  entertainment  *»  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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The  education  of  the  common  people  does  not  extend  beyond 
writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  There  are  schools  in 
all  towns,  and  in  some  villages,  paid  by  small  fees ;  the  expense 
for  each  boy  in  the  south  of  India  is  estimated  at  from  15s.  to 
16».  a  year;  **  but  it  must  be  very  much  less  in  other  places. 
In  Bengal  and  Behar  the  fee  is  often  only  a  small  portion  of 
grain  or  uncooked  vegetables.^^ 

They  are  taught,  with  the  aid  of  monitors,  in  the  manner  in- 
tioduced  from  Madras  into  England. 

The  number  of  children  educated  at  public  schools  under  the 
Madras  presidency  (according  to  an  estimate  of  Sir  T.  Munro) 
is  less  than  one  in  three ;  but,  low  as  it  is,  he  justly  remarks, 
this  is  a  higher  rate  than  existed,  till  very  lately,  in  most 
countries  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  imder 
the  other  presidencies  is  not  greater  than  under  Madras. ^^  I 
should  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  average  was  not  a  good 
deal  too  high.  Women  are  everywhere  almost  entirely  imedu- 
cated. 

People  in  good  circumstances  seldom  send  their  children  to 
school,  but  have  them  taught  at  home  by  Bramins  retained  for 
the  purpose.  The  higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  gra- 
tuitously; the  teachers  maintaining  themselves,  and  often  a 
portion  of  their  scholars,  by  means  of  presents  received  from 
princes  and  opulent  individuals. 

There  is  now  no  learning,  except  among  the  Bramins,  and 
irith  them  it  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  remains  of  ancient  literature  sufficiently  show  the  far 
higher  pitch  to  which  it  had  attained  in  former  times.  There 
is  no  such  proof  of  the  greater  diffusion  of  knpwledge  in  those 
days ;  but  when  three  of  the  four  classes  were  encouraged  to 
1^  the  Vedas,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  more  generally 
well  informed  than  now. 

More  must  be  said  of  Indian  names  than  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  subject  deserves,  to  obviate  the  diffi-    Names, 
culty  of  recognising  individuals  named  in  diflferent  histories. 

Few  of  the  Hindu  nations  have  family  names.  The  Marattas 
We  them  exactly  as  in  Europe.  The  Rajputs  have  names  of 
elans  or  tribes,  but  too  extensive  completely  to  supply  the  place 

**  Captain   Harknes^,  Journal  of  the  boys  in  Bengal  and  Behar:  but  the  in- 

JKoyo/  Aaiaiie  Societp,  No.  I.  p.  19.  competency  of  the  instructors,  and  the 

^  Mr.  Adams's  Rtpott  on  Education  early  age  at  which  the  boys  were  removed, 

(GiJcDtta,  1838).  neutralised  all  the  benefit.    Of  course  the 

**  [Mr.  Adams  (Ibid.  1835)  states  that  recent  progress  of  education,  especially  in 

OB  an  aren&ge  there  was  probably  a  Tillage  Bengal,  has  introduced  an  entirely  new 

fdiool  in  efciy  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  order  of  things. — Ed.] 
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of  family  names ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Bramins  of 
the  north  of  India. 

In  the  south  of  India  it  is  usual  to  prefix  the  name  of  ^ 
city  or  place  of  which  the  person  is  an  inhabitant  to  his  proper 
name  (as  Carpa  Candi  Bao,  Candi  Bao  of  Carpa,  or  Caddapa).  ^' 
The  most  general  practice  on  formal  occasions  is  that  common 
in  most  parts  of  Asia,  of  adding  the  father's  name  to  that  of 
the  son ;  but  this  practice  may,  perhaps,  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Mussulmans. 

A  European  reader  might  be  led  to  call  a  person  indifPerentlj 
by  either  of  his  names,  or  to  take  the  first  or  last  for  shortness; 
but  the  first  might  be  the  name  of  a  town,  and  the  last  the 
name  of  the  person's  father,  or  of  his  cast,  and  not  his  own. 

Another  difficulty  arises,  chiefly  among  the  Mahometaos, 
from  their  frequent  change  of  title ;  as  is  the  case  with  our  own 
nobility. 

The  Hindus  in  general  bum  their  dead,  but  men  of  the  reli- 
Funerals,  gious  ordcrs  are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  croeB- 
legged.  A  dying  man  is  laid  out  of  doors,  on  a  bed  of  sacred 
grass.  Hymns  and  prayers  are  recited  to  him,  and  leaves  of 
the  holy  basil  scattered  over  him.  If  near  the  Granges,  he  is, 
if  possible,  carried  to  the  side  of  that  river.  It  is  said  that 
persons  so  carried  to  the  river,  if  they  recover,  do  not  return  to 
their  families ;  and  there  are  certainly  villages  on  the  Ganges 
which  are  pointed  out  as  being  entirely  inhabited  by  such 
people  and  their  descendants ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  cus- 
tom is  denied  by  those  likely  to  be  best  informed ;  and  the 
story  has  probably  originated  in  some  misconception.  After 
death,  the  body  is  bathed,  perfumed,  decked  with  flowers,  and 
immediately  carried  out  to  the  pyre.  It  is  enjoined  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  music,  which  is  still  observed  in  the  south  of  India. 
There,  also,  the  corpse  is  exposed  on  a  bed  with  the  &ce  painted 
vrith  crimson  powder.  In  other  parts,  on  the  contrary,  the 
body  is  carefdUy  covered  up.  Except  in  the  south,  the  corpse 
is  carried  without  music,  but  with  short  exclamations  of  sorrow 
fi^m  the  attendants. 

The  funeral  pile  for  an  ordinary  person  is  not  above  four  or 
five  feet  high ;  it  is  decorated  with  flowers,  and  clarified  butter 
and  scented  oils  are  poured  upon  the  flames.  The  pyre  is 
lighted  by  a  relation,  after  many  ceremonies  and  oblations; 
and  the  relations,  after  other  observances,  purify  themselves  in  a 
stream,  and  sit  down  on  a  bank  to  wait  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

>'  Men's  offices  also  often  afford  a  distinguishing  appellation. 
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The  J  present  a  melancholy  spectacle  on  such  occasions,  wrapped 
up  in  their  wet  garments,  and  looking  sorrowfully  on  the  pyre. 
Neither  the  wet  dress  nor  the  sorrow  is  required  by  their 
religion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  enjoined  to  alleviate  their 
grief  by  repeating  certain  verses,  and  to  refrain  fix)m  tears  and 
lamentations.'* 

The  Hindtis  seldom  erect  tombs,  except  to  men  who  fall  in 
battle,  or  widows  who  bum  with  their  husbands.  Their  tombs 
resemble  small  square  altars. 

The  obsequies  performed  periodically  to  the  dead  **  have  been 
folly  explained  in  another  place.  I  may  mention  here  the  pro- 
digious expense  sometimes  incurred  on  those  occasions.  A 
Hindu  femily  in  Calcutta  were  stated  in  the  newspapers  for 
June,  1824,  to  have  expended,  besides  numerous  and  most 
costly  gifts  to  distinguished  Bramins,  the  immense  sum  of 
600,000  rupees  (50,000i.)  in  alms  to  the  poor,  including,  I  sup- 
pose, 20,000  rupees,  which  it  is  mentioned  that  they  pay  to 
release  debtors.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian  widows  sometimes  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  satis. 
that  such  victims  are  called  Satis.  The  period  at  which  this 
barbarous  custom  was  introduced  is  uncertain.  It  is  not 
alluded  to  by  Menu,  who  treats  of  the  conduct  proper  for  faith- 
ful and  devoted  widows,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  their 
surviving  their  husbands.**  It  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
recognised  in  ancient  authorities,  particularly  in  the  Big  Y^da ; 
but  others  deny  this  construction  of  the  text.**  It  certainly  is 
of  great  antiquity,  as  an  instance  is  described  by  Diodorus 
(who  wrote  before  the  birth  of  Christ),  and  is  stated  to  have 
occurred  in  the  army  of  Eumenes  upwards  of  300  years  before 
our  era.**  The  claim  of  the  elder  wife  to  preference  over  the 
younger,  the  Indian  law  against  the  burning  of  pregnant 
women,  and  other  similar  circumstances  mentioned  in  his  nar- 
rative, are   too   consi^nt  with  Hindu   institutions,  and  the 

••  TIm'  following  are  among  the  verses : —  *•  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine  for  Scp- 

**  Fooli^  is  he  who  seeks  pennanence  tember,  1824,  p.  23. 

hi  the  human  state,  unsolid  like  the  stem  **  Ch.  v.  156,  &c. 

of  the  pUntain  tree,  transient  like  the  ^  See  7Va7i«/a/?on«  by  Itaja  Earn  Mohan 

feam  of  the  sea."  Roy,  pp.  200-266.     See  also  Colebrooke, 

*•  All  that  is  low  mnst  finally  perish ;  Asiatic  Re-^earches,  toI.  iv.  p.  205,  and 

all  that  is  elevated  must  ultimately  fkll."  Professor  Wilson,  Oxford  Lectures,  p.  19. 

"Unwillingly  do  the  Manes  taste  the  [See  supra,  p.  50. — Ed.] 

imn  and  rh^um  shed  by  their  kinsmen :  *"  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ziv.   cap.  ii. 

th«!ii  do  not  wail,  but  diligently  perform  The  custom  is  also  mentioned,  but  much 

th«!  obseqaies  of  the  dead.'* — Colebrooke,  less  distinctly,  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority 

ai  AMtQtk  Betearckes,  voL  ylL  p.  244.  of  Aristobulus  and  Onesicritus. 

>•  Book  L  p.  44. 
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ceremonies  are  too  correctly  described,  to  leave  the  least  doubt 
that  Diodorus's  account  is  authentic,  and  that  the  custom  im 
as  folly,  though  probably  not  so  extensively,  established  in  the 
time  of  Eumenes  as  at  present. 

The  practice  is  ascribed  by  Diodorus,  as  it  still  is  by  our  mis- 
sionaries, to  the  degraded  condition  to  which  a  woman  who 
outlives  her  husband  is  condemned.  If  the  motive  were  one  of 
so  general  an  influence,  the  practice  would  scarcely  be  so  rare. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  hopes  of  inmiediately  entering  cm  \ 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  and  of  entitling  the  husband  to  the 
same  felicity,  as  well  as  the  glory  attending  such  a  voluntary 
sacrifice,  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  few  enthusiastic  spirits  who 
go  through  this  awfiil  trial. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  relations  encourage  self-immolatiott 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  property  of  the  widow.  It 
would  be  judging  too  harshly  of  human  nature  to  think  such 
conduct  frequent,  even  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
where  the  widow  has  property  to  leave ;  and  in  fitct,  it  may  be 
confidently  relied  on,  that  the  relations  are  almost  in  all,  if  not 
in  all  cases,  sincerely  desirous  of  dissuading  the  sacrifice.  For 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  their  own  entreaties,  and  those  of 
the  infant  children,  when  there  are  such,  they  procure  the  in-  , 
terventipn  of  friends  of  the  family,  and  of  persons  in  authoriij. 
If  the  case  be  in  a  family  of  high  rank,  the  sovereign  himself 
goes  to  console  and  dissuade  the  widow.  It  is  reckoned  a  bad 
omen  for  a  government  to  have  many  satis.  One  common  ex- 
pedient is,  to  engage  the  widow's  attention  by  such  visits,  while 
the  body  is  removed  and  burnt. 

The  mode  of  concremation  is  various :  in  Bengal,  the  Uving 
and  dead  bodies  are  stretched  on  a  pile  where  strong  ropes  and 
bamboos  are  thrown  across  them  so  as  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  rise.  In  Orissa,  the  woman  throws  herself  into  the  pyre, 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  the  Deckan,  the 
woman  sits  down  on  the  pyre  with  heif  husband's  head  in  het 
lap,  and  remains  there  till  suflbcated,  or  crushed  by  the  fiJl  of 
a  heavy  roof  of  logs  of  wood,  which  is  fixed  by  cords  to  posts 
at  the  comers  of  the  pile. 

The  sight  of  a  widow  burning  is  a  most  painful  one ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  spectator  is  most  affected  by  pity  or 
admiration.  The  more  than  human  serenity  of  the  victim,  and 
the  respect  which  she  receives  from  those  around  her,  axe 
heightened  by  her  gentle  demeanour,  and  her  care  to  omit 
nothing  in  distributing  her  last  presents,  and  paying  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy  to  the  bystanders ;   while  the  cruel  death 
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waits  her  is  doubly  felt  from  her  own  apparent  insensi- 
bo  its  terrors.     The  reflections  which  succeed  are  of  a  dif- 

character,  and  one  is  humiliated  to  think  that  so  feeble 
g  can  be  elevated  by  superstition  to  a  self-devotion  not 
ised  by  the  noblest  examples  of  patriots  or  martyrs. 
ive  heard  that,  in  Guzerat,  women  about  to  bum  are  often 
ied  with  opium.  In  most  other  parts  this  is  certainly  not 
.se.  Women  go  through  all  the  ceremonies  with  astonish- 
mposure  and  presence  of  mind,  and  have  been  seen  seated, 
£ned,  among  the  flames,  apparently  praying,  and  raising 
joined  hands  to  their  heads  with  as  little  agitation  as  at 
>rdinary  devotions.  On  the  other  hand,  frightful  instances 
occurred  of  women  bursting  trom  amidst  the  flames,  and 

thrust  back  by  the  assistants.  One  of  these  diabolical 
pts  was  made  in  Bengal,  when  an  English  gentleman  hap- 
.  to  be  among  the  spectators,  and  succeeded  in  preventing 
jcomplishment  of  the  tragedy ;  but,  next  day,  he  was  sur- 
l  to  encoimter  the  bitterest  reproaches  frn^m  the  woman, 
kving  been  the  occasion  of  her  disgrace,  and  the  obstacle 
r  being  then  in  heaven  enjoying  the  company  of  her  hus- 

aDd  the  blessings  of  those  she  had  left  behind. 
e  practice  is  by  no  means  universal  in  India.  It  never 
8  to  the  south  of  the  river  Xishna ;  and  imder  the  Bom- 
residency,  including  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  Bramin 
NVLSy  it  amoimts  to  thirty- two  in  a  year.  In  the  rest  of 
^kan  it  is  probably  more  rare.  In  Hindostan  and  Bengal 
K>  common,  that  some  hundreds  are  officially  reported  as 
ng  annually  within  the  British  dominions  alone, 
f-immolation  by  men  also  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
•ally  performed  by  persons  lingering  under  incurable  dis- 
8.  It  is  done  by  leaping  into  fire,  by  burning  alive,  by 
fing  into  a  river,  or  by  other  modes,  such  as  throwing  one- 
)efore  the  sacred  car  at  Jagannath. 

ring  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Stirling's  attendance  at  Jagan- 
three  persons  perished  imder  the  car ;  one  case  he  ascribed 
ndent,  and  the  other  two  persons  had  long  suffered  under 
dating  disorders.** 

e  Hindds  have  some  peculiarities  that  do  not  admit  of 
fication.  As  they  have  casts  for  all  the  trades,  Hereditarr 
bave  also  casts  for  thieves,  and  men  are  brought  ^^^^ 
consider  robbing  as  their  hereditary  occupation.  Most  of 
dU  tribes,  bordering  on  cultivated  countries,  are  of  this 
iption ;  and  even  throughout  the  plains  there  are  casts  more 
**  Asiatic  Bescarehet,  vol.  zt.  p.  324. 
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notorious  for  thefb  and  robbery  than  gipsies  used  to  be  for  pi- 
fering  in  Europe. 

In  their  case  hereditary  professions  seem  £a;TOurable  to  skill, 
for  there  are  nowhere  such  dexterous  thieves  as  in  India.  Ti»- 
vellers  are  full  of  stories  of  the  patience,  perseyerance,  aal 
address  with  which  they  will  steal,  unperceived,  through  the 
midst  of  guards,  and  carry  ofiF  their  prize  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous situations.  Some  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  and  come  if 
within  the  wall  of  a  well-closed  house :  others,  by  whateiar 
way  they  enter,  always  open  a  door  or  two  to  secure  a  retrent; 
and  proceed  to  plunder,  naked,  smeared  with  oil,  and  annei 
with  a  dagger ;  so  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  seize  them  as  itii 
dificult  to  hold. 

One  great  class,  called  Thags,  continually  travel  about  & 
country  assuming  different  disguises ;  an  art  in  which  they  lie 
perfect  masters.  Their  practice  is  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  society  of  travellers  whom  they  hear  to  be  possessed  of 
property,  and  to  accompany  them  till  they  have  an  opportai% 
of  administering  a  stupefying  drug,  or  of  throwing  a  noon 
over  the  neck  of  their  imsuspecting  companion.  He  is  ihei 
murdered  without  blood  being  shed,  and  buried  so  skilfully  thit 
a  long  time  elapses  before  his  fate  is  suspected.  The  Thags  is- 
yoke  Bhawani,  and  vow  a  portion  of  their  spoil  to  her.  Thk 
mixture  of  religion  and  crime  might  of  itself  be  mentioned  u 
a  peculiarity ;  but  it  is  paralleled  by  the  vows  of  pirates  and 
banditti  to  the  Madonna ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mussulmans,  who 
form  the  largest  portion  of  the  Thags,  it  is  like  the  compads 
with  the  devil,  which  were  believed  in  days  of  superstition. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  longest  descent  of  tbe 
thievish  casts  gives  them  no  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  the  reik 
of  the  community,  who  look  on  them  as  equally  obnoxious  to 
punishment,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  as  if  their 
ancestors  had  belonged  to  the  most  virtuous  classes. 

The  hired  watchmen  are  generally  of  these  casts,  and  aie 
faithful  and  efficacious.  Their  presence  alone  is  a  protection 
against  their  own  class  ;  and  their  skill  and  vigilance,  against 
strangers.  Guzerat  is  famous  for  one  class  of  people  of  this 
sort,  whose  business  it  is  to  trace  thieves  by  their  footsteps. 
In  a  dry  country  a  bare  foot  leaves  little  print  to  common  eyes; 
but  one  of  these  people  will  perceive  all  its  peculiarities  so  as 
to  recognise  it  in  all  circumstances,  and  will  pursue  a  robber 
by  these  vestiges  for  a  distance  that  seems  incredible.** 

**  On«  was  employed  to  pursue  a  man      to  a  regimental  mess  atKaim;  hetniAed 
who  bad  carried  off  the  plate  belonging      him  to  Ahmedabad,  twelve  or  fooxteA 
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In  another  instance,  a  cast  seems  to  employ  its  privilege  ex- 
isivelj  for  the  protection  of  property.  These  are  the  Bbitt  and 
i&ts  and  Charans  of  the  west  of  India,  who  are  re-  ^*»*^*^ 
red  as  bards,  and  in  some  measure  as  heralds,  among  the 
gput  tribes.  In  Bajputana  they  conduct  caravans,  which  are 
i  only  protected  fix)m  plunder,  but  from  legal  duties.  In  Guzerat 
ej  carry  large  sums  in  bullion,  through  tracts  where  a  strong 
oort  would  be  insufficient  to  protect  it.  They  are  also  guaran- 
3B  of  all  agreements  of  chiefis  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
e  government. 

Their  power  is  derived  from  the  sanctity  of  theii*  character 
td  their  desperate  resolution.  K  a  man  carrying  treasure  is 
proached,  he  announces  that  he  will  commit  traga,  as  it  is 
Ued :  or  if  an  engagement  is  not  complied  with,  he  issues  the 
me  threat  unless  it  is  fulfilled.  If  he  is  not  attended  to,  he 
oceeds  to  gash  his  limbs  with  a  dagger,  which,  if  all  other 
Bans  fiiil,  he  will  plunge  into  his  heart ;  or  he  will  first  strike 
r  the  head  of  his  child ;  or  different  guarantees  to  the  agree- 
ent  will  cast  lots  who  is  to  be  first  beheaded  by  his  com- 
mions.  The  disgrace  of  these  proceedings,  and  ^e  fear  of 
iTing  a  bard's  blood  on  their  head,  generally  reduce  the  most 
wtinate  to  reason.  Their  fidelity  is  exemplary,  and  they  never 
ssitate  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  keep  up  an  ascendency  on 
hieh  the  importance  of  their  cast  depends.'^ 

Of  the  same  nature  with  this  is  the  custom  by  which  Bramins 
iftt  themselves  with  a  dagger  or  vrith  poison  at  a  man's  door, 
od  threaten  to  make  away  with  themselves  if  the  owner  eats 
efore  he  has  complied  with  their  demands.  Common  creditors 
Iso  resort  to  this  practice  (which  is  called  dhama) ;  but  without 
iireats  of  self-murder.  They  prevent  their  debtor's  eating  by 
a  appeal  to  his  honour,  and  also  by  stopping  his  supplies; 
nd  tibey  &st,  themselves,  during  all  ihe  time  that  they  compel 
beir  debtor  to  do  so.  This  sort  of  compulsion  is  used  even 
ffdoBt  princes,  and  must  not  be  resisted  by  force.  It  is  a  very 
nnmon  mode  employed  by  troops  to  procure  payment  of  ar- 
nrs,  and  is  then  directed  either  against  the  paymaster,  the 
rime  minister,  or  the  sovereign  himself. 

The  practice  of  sworn  friendship  is  remarkable,  though  not 
eculiar  to  the  Hindus.     Persons  take  a  vow  of  friendship  and 

Oct,  loft  bim  among  the  well-trodden  up  with  him,  and  recoTered  the  property, 

nKs   of  that  dty,   but  recovered  his  after  a  chase  of  firom  twenty  to  thirty 

■eaa  on  reaching  the  opposite  gate ;  and,  miles. 

oagli  long  foiled  by  the  fogitive's  running  **  See  Tod's  Rd/asthdn,  and  Malcolm's 

itSff  water  of  a  mulet,  he  at  laat  came  Central  India,  toL  il  p.  130. 

pa 
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mutual  support  with  certain  forms  ;  and,  even  in  a  community 
little  remarkable  for  faith,  it  is  infamous  to  break  this  oath.*' 

The  hills  and  forests  in  the  centre  of  India  are  inhabited  by  a 
Mountaineera  race  of  pcoplc  differing  widely  from  those  who  occupy 
trib^"**  the  plains.  They  are  small,  black,  slender,  but  active, 
with  peculiar  features,  and  a  quick  and  restless  eye.  They  wear 
few  clothes,  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  make  open  pro- 
fession of  plimder,  and,  unless  the  government  is  strong,  are 
always  at  war  with  all  their  neighbours.  When  invaded,  they 
conduct  their  operations  with  secrecy  and  celerity,  and  shomet 
their  arrows  from  rocks  and  thickets,  whence  they  can  eBCSif^ 
before  they  can  be  attacked,  and  often  before  they  can  be  seen. 

They  live  in  scattered  and  sometimes  moveable  hamlets,  aie 
divided  into  small  communities,  and  allow  great  power  to  their 
chiefs.  They  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  own  imperfect 
cultivation,  and  on  what  they  obtain  by  exchanges  or  plunder 
from  the  plains.  They  occasionally  kill  game,  but  do  not 
depend  on  that  for  their  support.  In  many  parts  the  berries  of 
the  mahua  tree  form  an  important  part  of  their  food. 

Besides  one  or  two  of  the  Hindu  gods,  they  have  many  of 
their  own,  who  dispense  particular  blessings  or  calamities.  The 
one  who  presides  over  the  small-pox  is,  in  most  places,  looked 
on  with  peculiar  awe. 

They  sacrifice  fowls,  pour  libations  before  eating,  are  guided 
by  inspired  magicians,  and  not  by  priests,  bury  their  dead,  and 
have  some  ceremonies  on  the  birth  of  children,  marriages,  and 
ftmerals,  in  common.  They  are  all  much  addicted  to  spiritaom 
liquors ;  and  most  of  them  kill  and  eat  oxen.  Their  great 
abode  is  in  the  Vindhya  moimtains,  which  run  east  and  west 
from  the  Gkinges  to  Guzerat,  and  the  broad  tract  of  forest  which 
extends  north  and  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad 
to  the  latitude  of  Masulipatam,  and,  with  interruptions,  almost 
to  Cape  Comorin.  In  some  places  the  forest  has  been  encroached 
on  by  cultivation ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  remained  in  the 
plains  as  village  watchmen,  hunters,  and  other  trades  suited  to 
their  habits.  In  a  few  places  their  devastations  have  restored 
the  clear  country  to  the  forest ;  and  the  remains  of  villages  aie 
seen  among  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts. 

The  points  of  resemblance  above  mentioned  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  all  these  rude  tribes  form  one  people ;  but  they 
differ  in  other  particulars,  and  each  has  a  separate  name ;  so 
that  it  is  only  by  comparing  their  languages  (where  they  retain 

"  Part  of  the  ceremony  is  diyiding  a  by  each  party,  and,  from  this  compflfit,  ii 
bh^  or  wood-apple,  half  of  which  is  kept      called  bh^  bnandar. 
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istinct  language)  that  we  can  hope  to  see  the  question  of  their 
ntity  settled. 

Fhese  people,  at  Bagalpur,  are  called  paharis,  or  moiin- 
neers.  Under  the  name  of  Cols  they  occupy  a  great  tract  of 
Id  oountry  in  the  west  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  extend  into 
t  Vindhya  mountains,  near  Mirzapur.  In  the  adjoining  part 
the  Vindhya  range,  and  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  great 
eat,  they  are  called  Gr6nds;  further  west,  in  the  Vindhya 
lin,  they  are  called  Bhlls ;  and  in  all  the  western  hills,  C61is ; 
ich  name  probably  has  some  connection  with  the  C61s  of 
bar,  and  may  possibly  have  some  with  the  C61aris,  a  similar 
be  in  the  extreme  south.  The  C61is  stretch  westward  along 
5  hills  and  forests  in  Guzerat,  nearly  to  the  desert ;  on  the 
ith  they  take  in  part  of  the  range  of  Ghats. 
rhese  tribes  are  known  by  different  names  in  other  parts  of 
J  country ;  but  the  above  are  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
rheir  early  history  is  uncertain.  In  the  Deckan  they  were 
their  present  state  at  the  time  X)f  the  Hindu  invasion ;  and 
>bably  some  of  them  were  those  allies  of  Bama  whom  tradition 
d  fiction  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  monkeys. 
That  whole  country  was  then  a  forest ;  and  the  present  tribes 
J  in  those  portions  of  it  which  have  not  yet  been  brought 
x>  cultivation.  The  great  tract  of  forest,  called  G^ndwana, 
ng  between  the  rich  countries  of  Berar  and  Cattac,  and  occa- 
•nally  broken  in  upon  by  patches  of  cultivation,  gives  a  clear 
ta  of  the  original  state  of  the  Deckan,  and  the  progress  of  its 
provement. 

In  Hindostan  they  may  be  the  unsubdued  part  of  the  nation 
>m  whom  the  servile  class  was  formed ;  or,  if  it  be  true  that 
m  there  their  language  is  mixed  with  Tamil,  they  may  pos- 
ly  be  the  remains  of  some  aboriginal  people  anterior  even  to 
yee  conquered  by  the  Hindus. 

rhere  are  other  tribes  of  mountaineers  rh  the  north-eastern 
Is,  and  the  lower  branches  of  Himalaya ;  but  they  all  differ 
iely  from  those  above  described,  and  partake  more  of  the 
stores  and  appearance  of  the  nations  between  them  and 
ina. 

So  separate  mention  is  made  of  the  mountain  tribes  by  the 
eeks ;  but  Pliny  more  than  once  speaks  of  such  communities. 
Englishmen  in  India  have  less  opportunity  than  might  be 
pected  of  forming  opinions  of  the  native  character,  character. 
en  in  England  few  know  much  of  the  people  beyond  their 
u  class,  and  what  they  do  know  they  learn  from  newspapers 
d  publications  of  a  description  which  does  not  exist  in  India. 
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In  that  country,  also,  religion  and  manners  pnt  bars  to  oxa  in- 
timacy with  the  natives,  and  limit  the  number  of  transactions 
as  well  as  the  free  commimication  of  opinions.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  fiunilies  but  by  report ;  and  have  no 
share  in  those  numerous  occurrences  of  life  in  which  the  amiaUe 
parts  of  character  are  most  exhibited. 

Missionaries  of  a  diflferent  religion,  judges,  police  magistrates, 
officers  of  revenue  or  customs,  and  even  diplomatists,  do  not  see 
the  most  virtuous  portion  of  a  nation,  nor  any  portion,  imlesi 
when  influenced  by  passion,  or  occupied  by  some  personal  in- 
terest. What  we  do  see  we  judge  by  oiu:  own  standard.  We 
conclude  that  a  man  who  cries  like  a  child  on  slight  occasionii 
must  always  be  incapable  of  acting  or  suffering  with  digniiy; 
and  that  one  who  allows  himself  to  be  called  a  liar  would  not 
be  ashamed  of  any  baseness.  Our  writers  also  confound  tiie 
distinctions  of  time  and  place ;  they  combine  in  one  character 
the  Maratta  and  the  Bengalese ;  and  tax  the  present  generation 
with  the  crimes  of  the  heroes  of  the  "Maha  Bharata."  It 
might  be  argued,  in  opposition  to  many  im£a/VOurable  testi- 
monies, that  those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest  have 
always  the  best  opinion  of  them ;  but  this  is  rather  a  compliment 
to  human  nature  than  to  them,  since  it  is  true  of  every  other 
people.  It  is  more  in  point,  that  all  persons  who  have  retired 
from  India  think  better  of  the  people  they  have  left  after  com- 
paring them  with  others  even  of  the  most  justly  admired 
nations. 

These  considerations  should  make  us  distrust  our  own  im- 
pressions, when  unfavourable,  but  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fict 
that  the  Hindus  have,  in  reality,  some  great  defects  of  character. 
Their  defects  no  doubt  arise  chiefly  from  moral  causes;  biit 
they  are  also  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  physical  constitution,  and 
in  part  to  soil  and  climate. 

Some  races  are  certainly  less  vigorous  than  others ;  and  aB 
must  degenerate  if  placed  in  an  enervating  atmosphere. 

Mere  heat  may  not  enervate.  K  it  is  unavoidable  and  nn- 
remitting,  it  even  produces  a  sort  of  hardiness  like  that  arising 
from  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter.  If  sterility  be  added, 
and  the  fruits  of  hard  labour  are  contested  among  scattered 
tribes,  the  result  may  be  the  energy  and  decision  of  the  Arab. 

But,  in  India,  a  warm  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  fertile 
soil,  which  renders  severe  labour  unnecessary,  and  an  extent  of 
land  that  would  support  an  almost  indefinite  increase  of  in- 
habitants. The  heat  is  moderated  by  rain,  and  warded  off  by 
numerous  trees  and  forests :  everything  is  calculated  to  produce 
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it  state  of  listless  inactivity,  wliich  foreigners  find  it  so 
ficult  to  resist.  The  shades  of  character  that  are  found  in 
fisrent  parts  of  India  tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  The 
labitants  of  the  dry  countries  in  the  north,  which  in  winter 
i  cold,  are  comparatiyely  manly  and  actiye.  The  Marattas, 
labiting  a  mountainous  and  unfertile  region,  are  hardy  and 
K>rious ;  while  the  Bengalese,  with  their  moist  climate  and 
sir  double  crops  of  rice,  where  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the 
Qiboo  furnish  all  the  materials  for  construction  unwrought, 
^  more  effeminate  than  any  other  people  in  India.  But  love 
repose,  though  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  industry  or  repress 
sasional  exertions,  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
yole  people.  Akin  to  their  indolence  is  their  timidity,  which 
868  more  fix)m  the  dread  of  being  involved  in  trouble  and 
Kctdties  than  from  want  of  physical  courage ;  and  fin^m  these 
>  radical  influences  ahnost  all  their  vices  are  derived.  Indo- 
rse and  timidity  themselves  may  be  thought  to  be  produced 

despotism  and  superstition,  without  any  aid  from  nature ; 
b  if  those  causes  were  alone  sufficient,  they  would  have  had 
i  same  operation  on  the  indefatigable  CUnese  and  the  im- 
'turbable  Russian ;  in  the  present  case  they  are  as  likely  to 
effect  as  cause. 

rhe  most  prominent  vice  of  the  Hindus  is  want  of  veracity, 
which  they  outdo  most  nations  even  of  the  East.  They  do 
t  even  resent  the  imputation  of  falsehood ;  the  same  man 
>uld  calmly  answer  to  a  doubt  by  saying,  "  Why  should  I  tell 
lie  ?  "  who  would  shed  blood  for  what  he  regarded  as  the 
g^htest  infringement  of  his  honour. 

Perjury,  which  is  only  an  aggravated  species  of  falsehood, 
toraUy  accompanies  other  offences  of  the  kind  (though  it  is 
t  more  fi^uent  than  in  other  Asiatic  countries) ;  and  those 
to  pay  so  little  regard  to  statements  about  the  past,  cannot 

expected  to  be  scrupulous  in  promises  for  the  future, 
eaches  of  faith  in  private  life  are  much  more  common  in 
iia  than  in  England ;  but  even  in  India,  the  great  majority, 
course,  are  true  to  their  word. 

[t  is  in  people  connected  with  government  that  deceit  is  most 
Dmon;  but  in  India,  this  class  spreads  far;  as  from  the 
»re  of  the  land  revenue,  the  lowest  villager  is  often  obliged 
resist  force  by  fiuud. 

[n  some  cases,  the  faults  of  the  government  produce  an 
x>8ite  effect.  Merchants  and  bankers  are  generally  strict 
lenrers  of  their  engagements.  If  it  were  otherwise,  commerce 
lid  not  go  on  where  justice  is  so  irregularly  administered. 
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Hindus  are  not  ill  fitted  bj  nature  for  intrigue  and  cunningy 
when  their  situation  calls  fortii  those  qualities.  Patient,  sup^ 
and  insinuating,  they  will  penetrate  the  views  of  a  person  witb 
whom  they  have  to  deal ;  watch  his  humours ;  soothe  or  irri- 
tate his  temper ;  present  things  in  such  a  form  as  suits  their 
designs,  and  contrive,  by  indirect  manoeuvres,  to  make  othen 
even  unwillingly  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
ends.  But  their  plots  are  seldom  so  daring  or  flagitious  as 
those  of  other  Asiatic  nations,  or  even  of  Indian  Mussulmam, 
though  these  last  have  been  softened  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  settled. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  faults  of  their  government  that 
they  are  corrupt :  to  take  a  bribe  in  a  good  cause  is  almosi 
meritorious ;  and  it  is  a  venial  offence  to  take  one  when  the 
cause  is  bad.  Pecuniary  fraud  is  not  thought  very  disgracefol, 
and,  if  against  the  public,  scarcely  disgraceful  at  all. 

It  is  to  their  government,  also,  that  we  must  impute  their 
flattery  and  their  importunity.  The  first  is  gross,  even  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  different  degrees  offeree 
which  nations  give  to  the  language  of  civility.  The  second 
arises  from  the  iudecision  of  their  own  rulers :  they  never  con- 
sider an  answer  final,  and  are  never  ashamed  to  prosecute  a  gait 
as  long  as  their  varied  invention,  the  possible  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  exhausted  patience  of  the  person  applied  to^ 
gives  them  a  hope  of  carrying  their  point. 

Like  all  that  are  slow  to  actual  conflict,  they  are  very  litigionS) 
and  much  addicted  to  verbal  altercation.  They  will  persevere  in 
a  lawsuit  till  they  are  ruined ;  and  will  argue,  on  other  occa- 
sions, with  a  violence  so  unlike  their  ordinary  demeanour,  that 
one  unaccustomed  to  them  expects  immediate  blows  or  blood- 
shed. 

The  public  spirit  of  Hindus  is  either  confined  to  their  cast  or 
village,  in  which  cases  it  is  often  very  strong ;  or  if  it  extends 
to  the  general  government,  it  goes  no  farther  than  zeal  for  its 
authority  on  the  part  of  its  agents  and  dependents.  Great 
national  spirit  is  sometimes  shown  in  war,  especially  where 
religion  is  concerned,  but  allegiance  in  general  sits  very  loose: 
a  subject  will  take  service  against  his  natural  sovereign  aa 
readily  as  for  him  ;  and  always  has  more  regard  to  the  salt  he 
has  eaten  than  to  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Although  the  Hindus,  as  has  been  seen,  break  through  some 
of  the  most  important  rules  of  morality,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  they  are  devoid  of  principle.  Except  in  the  cases  specified, 
they  have  all  the  usual  respect  for  moral  obligations ;  and  to 


than  betray  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  bribe, 
at  defect  is  a  want  of  manliness.     Their  slavish 

their  blind  superstition,  their  extravagant  my- 
snbtilties  and  verbal  distinctions  of  their  philosophy, 
softness  of  their  poetry,  their  effeminate  manners, 

artifice  and  delay,  their  submissive  temper,  their 
inge,  the  delight  they  take  in  puerile  fables,  and 
5t  of  rational  history,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the 
bhe  more  robust  qualities  of  disposition  and  in- 
ghout  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
ensure,  though  true  of  the  whole,  when  compared 
ations,  by  no  means  applies  to  all  classes,  or  to  any 
The  labouring  people  are  industrious  and  per- 
id  other  classes,  when  stimulated  by  any  strong 

sometimes  even  by  mere  sport,  will  go  through 
lips  and  endure  long  fatigue. 

not  a  people  habitually  to  bear  up  against  desperate 
.  still  less  against  a  long  course  of  discouragement 
';  yet  they  often  display  bravery  not  surpassed  by 
arlike  nations ;  and  will  always  throw  away  their 
'  consideration  of  religion  or  honour.  Hindu  Sepoys 
Lave,  in  two  instances,  advanced,  after  troops  of  the 
ce  had  been  beaten  oflf ;  and  on  one  of  these  occa- 
rere  opposed  to  French  soldiers.  The  sequel  of  this 
show  instances  of  whole  bodies  of  troops  rushing 
certain  death,  while,  in  private  life,  the  lowest  do 
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among  the  Bajptits  and  other  military  classes  in  Gangetic 
Hindostan,  from  among  whom  so  many  of  our  Sepoys  are  re- 
cruited. It  is  there  we  are  most  likely  to  gain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  their  high  spirit,  their  enthusiastic  courage,  and 
generous  self-devotion,  so  singularly  combined  with  gentieneas 
of  manners  and  sofbness  of  heart,  together  with  a  boyish  play- 
fulness and  ahnost  infantine  simplicity. 

The  villagers  are  everywhere  an  inoffensive,  amiable  peoptei 
affectionate  to  their  families,  kind  to  their  neighbours,  and, 
towards  all  but  the  government,  honest  and  sincere. 

The  townspeople  are  of  a  more  mixed  character ;  but  they 
are  quiet  and  orderly,  seldom  disturbing  the  public  peace  l^ 
tumults,  or  their  own  by  private  broils.  On  the  whole,  if  we 
except  those  connected  with  the  government,  they  will  bear  a 
fair  comparison  with  the  people  of  towns  in  England.  Their 
advantages  in  religion  and  government  give  a  clear  superiority 
to  our  middle  classes;  and  even  among  the  labouring  class, 
there  are  many  to  whom  no  parallel  could  be  found  in  any  rank 
in  India ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  set  of  people 
among  the  Hindus  so  depraved  as  the  dregs  of  our  great  towns; 
and  the  swarms  of  persons  who  live  by  fraud — sharpers,  im- 
postors, and  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  fin^m  those  who 
mix  with  the  higher  orders  down  to  those  who  prey  on  flie 
common  people — are  almost  unknown  in  India. 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  crimes  in  India  exceed 
those  of  all  other  countries  in  atrocity.  The  Thags  *•  have  been 
mentioned ;  and  the  Dacoits  are  almost  as  detestable  for  their 
cruelty  as  the  others  for  their  deliberate  treachery. 

The  Dacoits  are  gangs  associated  for  the  purpose  of  plunder, 
who  assemble  by  night,  fall  on  an  unsuspecting  village,  kiH 
those  who  offer  resistance,  seize  on  all  property,  and  torfcore 
those  whom  they  imagine  to  have  wealth  concealed.  Next 
morning  they  are  melted  into  the  population ;  and  such  is  the 
dread  inspired  by  them,  that  even  when  known,  people  can 
seldom  be  found  to  come  forward  and  accuse  them.  Except  in 
the  absence  of  political  feeling,  and  the  greater  barbarity  of 
their  proceedings,  their  offence  resembles  those  which  have,  at 
times,  been  common  in  Ireland.  In  India  it  is  the  consequence 
of  weak  government  during  the  anarchy  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  is  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  British.  Both  Thags  and  Dacoits  are  at  least  a>  ^ 
often  Mahometans  as  Hindus.  ^ 

"  See  page  210. 


id  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,^  it 
m  an  average  of  four  years,  the  number  of  capital 
led  into  effect  annually  in  England  and  Wales  was 

souls ;  and  in  the  provinces  under  the  Bengal 
OT  1,004,182 ;  ^  transportation  for  life  in  England, 
nd  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  1  for  402,010. 
nit  that  the  proportion  of  undetected  crimes  in 
dderably  greater  than  in  England ;  but  it  would 

extravagant  allowance  on  that  account  to  bring 
great  crimes  in  the  two  countries  to  an  equality. 

oftener  from  jealousy,  or  some  such  motive,  than 
d  theft  is  confined  to  particular  classes ;  so  that 
uneasiness  regarding  property.  Europeans  sleep 
>r  in  the  house  open,  and  their  property  scattered 
y  in  the  daytime,  and  seldom  have  to  complain  of 
Ji  so  numerous  a  body  of  servants  as  fills  every 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  habitual  confidence  to  see 
ing  locked  up. 

of  India  are  often  accused  of  wanting  gratitude ; 
3t  appear  that  those  who  make  the  charge  have 
•  inspire  such  a  sentiment.  When  masters  are 
id  considerate,  they  find  as  warm  a  return  from 
s  as  any  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  few  who  have 
sickness,  or  in  difficulties  and  dangers,  who  do  not 
to  their  sympathy  and  attachment.  Their  de- 
r  own  chiefs  is  proverbial,  and  can  arise  from  no 
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to  iheir  families  when  thej  have  left  them  in  a  helpless  con- 
dition.^^ 

Though  their  character  is  altered  since  the  mixtnre  with 
foreigners,  the  Hindus  are  still  a  mild  and  gentle  people.  The 
cruel  massacres  that  attended  all  their  battles  with  the  Maho- 
metans must  have  led  to  sanguinary  retaliation ;  and  thej  no 
longer  act  on  the  generous  laws  of  war  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  Menu.  But  even  now  they  are  more  merciful  to 
prisoners  than  any  other  Asiatic  people,  or  than  their  Mnssol- 
man  countrymen. 

Tippoo  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  Britidi 
camp  followers  that  fell  into  his  hands.  The  last  P^shwa  gave 
to  men  of  the  same  sort  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  a 
rupee  each,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  business,  after 
they  had  been  plundered  by  his  troops. 

Cold-blooded  cruelty  is,  indeed,  imputed  to  Bramins  in  power, 
and  it  is  probably  the  result  of  checking  the  natural  outlets  for 
resentment ;  but  the  worst  of  them  are  averse  to  causing  death, 
especially  when  attended  with  shedding  blood.  In  ordinaij 
circumstances,  the  Hindus  are  compassionate  and  benevolent; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  active  humanity,  partly  owing  to  th« 
unsocial  effects  of  cast,  and  partly  to  the  apathy  which  makei 
them  indifferent  to  their  own  calamities,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
their  neighbours. 

This  deficiency  appears  in  their  treatment  of  the  poor.  AD 
feed  Bramins  and  give  alms  to  religious  mendicants ;  bnt  ft 
beggar  from  mere  want  would  neither  be  relieved  by  the  charity 
of  Europe,  nor  the  indiscriminate  hospitality  of  most  parts  of 
Asia. 

Though  improvidence  is  common  among  the  poor,  and  ostenta- 
tious profusion,  on  particular  occasions,  among  the  rich,  the 
general  disposition  of  the  Hindus  is  frugal,  and  even  pa^ 
simonious.  Their  ordinary  expenses  are  small,  and  few  of  anj 
rank  in  life  hesitate  to  increase  their  savings  by  employing 
them  indirectly  in  commerce,  or  by  lending  them  out  at  high 
interest. 

Hindu  children  are  much  more  quick  and  intelligent  than 

"  A  perfectly  authentic  instAnoe  might  he  would  not  accept  repayment^  and  fbr 

be  mentioned,  of  an  English  gentleman,  which  he  could  expect  no  posflble  retnn. 

in  a  high  station  in  Bengal,  who  was  dis-  This  generous  friend  was  a  Maratto  Bn- 

missed,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  great  min,  a  race  of  all  others  who  hav«  lew* 

temporary  difficulties  in  his  own  country ;  sympathy  with  people  of  other  casta,  ind 

a  native  of  rank,  to  whom  he  had  been  who  are  most  hardened  and  corrupted  bj 

kind,  supplied  him,  when  in  those  circum-  power, 
stances,  with  upwards  t>f  10,000/.,  of  which 
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ean  ones.  The  capacity  of  lads  of  twelve  and  fourteen  is 
surprising ;  and  not  less  so  is  the  manner  in  which  their 
es  become  blunted  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
at  all  ages  they  are  rery  intelligent ;  and  this  strikes  us 
n  the  lower  orders,  who  in  propriety  of  demeanour,  and 
Eunand  of  language,  are  &r  less  different  fix)m  their 
>r8  than  with  us. 

ir  freedom  from  gross  debauchery  is  the  point  in  which 
ndus  appear  to  most  advantage.  It  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
,  from  their  climate  and  its  concomitants,  that  they  should 
J  licentious  than  other  nations ;  but  if  we  compare  them 
or  own,  the  absence  of  drunkenness,  and  of  immodesty  in 
ther  vices,  will  leave  the  superiority  in  purity  of  manners 

side  least  flattering  to  our  self-esteem. 
ir  indifference  to  the  grossest  terms  in  conversation 
8  inconsistent  with  this  praise;  but  it  has  been  well 
led  as  arising  from  "that  simplicity  which  conceives 
hatever  can  exist  without  blame,  may  be  named  without 
5 ; "  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  decorum  of  their 
►ur  in  other  respects, 
agh  naturally  quiet  and  thoughtfdl,  they  are  cheerful  in 

;  fond  of  conversation  and  amusement,  and  delighting 
3dote  and  humour  bordering  on  buffoonery.  It  has  been 
ced  before,  that  their  conversation  is  often  trifling,  and 
ivolity  extends  to  their  general  character,  and  is  combined 
disposition  to  vanity  and  ostentation, 
heir  persons   they   are,   generally   speaking^   lower,   and 

more  slender,  than  Europeans.**  They  have  a  better 
je  and  more  grace,  less  s^ngth,  but  more  free  use  of 
imbs. 

f  are  of  a  brown  colour,  between  the  complexion  of  the 
m  European  and  that  of  the  negro.  Their  hair  is  long, 
lank,  and  always  jet  black.  Their  mustachios  and  (in 
w  cases  in  which  they  wear  them)  their  beards  are  long 
rong.  Their  women  have  a  large  share  of  beauty  and 
set  off  by  a  feminine  reserve  and  timidity.*^ 
cleanliness  of  the  Hindus  in  their  persons  is  proverbial. 
lo  not  change  their  clothes  after  each  of  their  frequent 
mB ;  but  even  in  that  respect  the  lower  classes  are  more 


military  classes  in  Hindostan  coast  near  Bombay,  or  the  south-eastern 

I  taller  than  the  common  run  of  part  of  Bengal,  (both  moist  and  hot  rice 

ten.  countries),  and  present  an  unfavourable 

Jjucnn,  now  so  common  in  the  specimen  of  the  natives  of  India. 
f  London,  are  mostly  from  the 
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cleanly  than  those  of  other  nations.  The  public  parts  of  tiieir 
houses  are  kept  rery  neat ;  but  they  hare  none  of  the  English 
delicacy  which  requires  even  places  out  of  sight  to  partake  of 
the  general  good  order. 

Before  coming  to  any  conclusions  from  the  two  views  whidi 
compari»n  havc  bccu  givcu  of  the  Hindus, — at  the  earliest  epoch 
chiJS:^"hf  o{  which  we  possess  accounts,  and  at  the  present  day,— 
mlS^"*"*  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  see  how  they  stood  at  an 
times.  intermediate  period,  for  which  we  fortunately  possess 

the  means,  through  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks,  a  peo{de 
iminfluenced  by  any  of  our  peculiar  opinions,  and  yet  one 
whose  views  we  can  understand,  and  whose  judgment  we  can 
appreciate. 

This  question  has  been  fuUy  examined  in  another  place,'*  and 
the  results  alone  need  be  mentioned  here. 

From  them  it  appears  that  the  chief  changes  between  the 
time  of  Menu's  Code  and  that  of  Alexander  were — ^the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  servile  class ;  the  more  general  occurrence, 
if  not  the  first  instances  of  the  practice  of  self-immolation  by 
widows ;  the  prohibition  of  intermarriages  between  casts ;  the 
employment  of  the  Bramins  as  soldiers,  and  their  inhabitiiig 
separate  villages ;  and  perhaps,  the  commencement  of  ihe 
monastic  orders. 

The  changes  from  Menu  to  the  present  time  have  already 
been  fully  set  forth ;  and  if  we  take  a  more  extensive  review 
(without  contrasting  two  particular  periods),  we  shall  findihe 
alterations  have  generally  been  for  the  worse. 

The  total  extinction  of  the  servile  condition  of  the  Sudras  is, 
doubtless,  an  improvement ;  but  in  other  respects  we  find  the 
religion  of  the  Hindus  debased,  their  restrictions  of  cast  more 
rigid  (except  in  the  interested  relaxation  of  the  Bramins),  the 
avowed  imposts  on  the  land  doubled,  the  courts  of  justice  dis- 
used, the  laws  less  liberal  towards  women,  the  great  works  of 
peace  no  longer  undertaken,  and  the  courtesies  of  war  alinosi 
forgotten.  We  find,  also,  from  their  extant  works,  that  the 
Hindus  once  excelled  in  departments  of  taste  and  science  on 
which  they  never  now  attempt  to  write  ;  and  that  they  formerly 
impressed  strangers  with  a  high  respect  for  their  courage, 
veracity,  simplicity,  and  integrity, — the  qualities  in  which  they 
now  seem  to  us  most  deficient. 

It  is  impossible,  fr^m  all  this,  not  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  Hindus  were  once  in  a  higher  position,  both  moral  and 

•*  See  Appendix  III. 
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miellectnal,  than  fhey  are  now ;  and  as,  even  in  their  present 
state  of  depression,  they  are  still  on  a  footing  of  equaUty  with 
any  people  ont  of  Europe,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  at  one  time, 
they  must  hare  attained  a  state  of  civilization  only  surpassed 
by  a  few  of  the  most  favoured  of  the  nations,  either  of  antiquity 
or  of  modem  times. 

The  causes  of  their  decline  have  already  been  touched  on  in 
different  places.  Their  religion  encourages  inaction,  which  is 
the  first  step  towards  decay.  The  rules  of  cast  check  improve- 
ment at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its  entering  from 
abroad :  it  is  those  rules  that  have  kept  up  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Hindus  and  the  Mussulmans,  and  furnished  the  only 
instance  in  which  an  idolatrous  religion  has  stood  out  against 
the  comparative  purity  even  of  that  of  Mahomet,  when  professed 
by  the  government.  Despotism  would  doubtless  contribute  its 
share  to  check  the  progress  of  society ;  but  it  was  less  oppressive 
and  degrading  than  in  most  Asiatic  countries. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  inheritances  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Hindus ;  and  yet  it  is  that  which  most  strikes  an  inquirer  into 
the  causes  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
By  it  the  descendants  of  the  greatest  landed  proprietor  must, 
in  time,  be  broken  down  to  something  between  a  farmer  and  a 
labourer,  but  less  independent  than  either;  and  without  a 
chance  of  accumulation  to  enable  them  to  recover  their  position. 
Emkers  and  merchants  may  get  rich  enough  to  leave  all  their 
sons  with  fortunes ;  but,  as  each  possessor  knows  that  he  can 
neither  found  a  family  nor  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  he 
endeavours  to  gain  what  pleasure  and  honour  he  can  from  his 
life-rent,  by  ostentation  in  feasts  and  ceremonies ;  and  by  com- 
mencing temples,  tanks,  and  groves,  which  his  successors  are 
too  poor  to  complete  or  to  repair.'* 

The  effect  of  equal  division  on  men's  minds  is  as  great  as  on 
their  fortunes.  It  was  resorted  to  by  some  ancient  republics  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  luxury  and  the  disposition  to  innovation. 
In  India  it  successfully  answers  those  ends,  and  stifles  all  the 
restless  feelings  to  which  men  might  be  led  by  the  ambition  of 
permanently  improving  their  condition.  A  man  who  has 
tmassed  a  fortune  by  his  own  labours  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
turn  for  literature  or  the  fine  arts  ;  and  if  he  had,  his  collections 
would  be  dispersed  at  his  death,  and  his  sons  would  have  to 
begin  their  toils  anew,  without  time  for  acquiring  that  refine- 

"  Hence  the  common  opinion  among  Europeans,  that  it  is  thought  unlucky  for 
t  wn  to  go  on  with  hia  father's  work. 
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ment  in  taste  or  elevation  of  sentiment  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  improved  education  of  successive  generations. 

Hence,  although  rapid  rise  and  sudden  fortunes  are  more 
common  in  India  than  in  Europe,  they  produce  no  permanent 
change  in  the  society ;  all  remains  on  the  same  dead  level,  wiUi 
no  conspicuous  objects  to  guide  the  course  of  the  commmiity, 
and  no  barriers  to  oppose  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  ruler.'^ 

Under  such  discouragements  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
stagnation  and  decline  of  Hindu  civilization.  The  wonder  is, 
how  it  could  ever  struggle  against  them,  and  how  it  attained  to 
such  a  pitch  as  exists  even  at  this  moment. 

At  what  time  it  had  reached  its  highest  point  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Perhaps  in  institutions  and  moral  character  it  was  a^ 
its  best  just  before  Alexander ;  but  learning  was  much  longer 
in  reaching  its  acme.  The  most  flourishing  period  for  literatoii 
is  represented  by  Hindu  tradition  to  be  that  of  Yicramiditya,  % 
little  before  the  beginning  of  our  era ;  but  some  of  the  anthon 
who  are  mentioned  as  the  ornaments  of  that  prince's  court 
appear  to  belong  to  later  times ;  '*  and  the  good  writers,  whose 
works  are  extant,  extend  over  a  long  space  of  time,  from  thft 
second  century  before  Christ  to  the  eighth  of  the  Chiistin 
era.  Mathematical  science  was  in  most,  perfection  in  the  fiilli 
century  after  Christ ;  but  works  of  merit,  both  in  literature  aai 
science,  continued  to  be  composed  for  some  time  after  Hie 
Mahometan  invasion. 

*^  The  great  military  chiefs  may  be  said  the  "  nine  gems  "  of  his  court — ^DhMVU- 

to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  they  not  tari,  Khsapanaka,  Amara  Sinha,  Saoki, 

unfrequently  transmit  their  lands  to  their  Vetalabhatta,     Ghatakarpara,    Kilidtn» 

children  ;   but  they  are,  for  purposes  of  Varahamihira,  and  Vararuchi ;  but  Vaii- 

improvement,  the  worst  people  into  whose  hamihira  lived  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  w4 

hands  property  could  fall.   As  their  power  some  hold  that  AmaraSinha  lived  tbont^ 

rests  on  mercenary  soldiers,  they  have  no  same  time  (see  Gen.  Cunningliam,  Jaw. 

need  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  people,  like  A.  8.  B.,  1863,  Suppl.).     Bhavabhiti,  tltf 

our  barons ;  and  as  each  lives  on  his  own  dramatist,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  tlw 

lands  at  a  distance  from  his  equals,  they  court  of  Ya^varman,  King  of  Kanmi 

neither  refine  each  other  by  their  inter-  a.d.  7*20 ;  and  Bana  flourished  at  the  •■• 

course,  nor  those  below  them  by  the  ex-  court  in  thf  preceding  century.   (Dr.HiH 

ample  of  their  social  habits.  Joum.  A,  8.  B.,  1862.) — ^Ed.j 

*"  [Tradition  associates  nine  authors  as  ^  . 
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BOOK    IV. 

BY  OP   THE   HINDIS   UP  TO   THE   MAHOMETAN   INVASION, 


CHAPTEE    I. 

HISTOBT   OP  THE    HINDIS — HIND08TAN, 

•gt  information  we  receire  on  Hindti  history*  is  from  a 
5  in  Menn,*  which  gives  us  to  infer  that  their  residence 

one  time  between  the  rivers  Saraswatf  (Sersooty)  and 
Iwati  (Caggar),  a  tract  about  100  miles  to  the  north- 
'  Delhi,  and  in  extent  about  sixty-five  miles  long,  and 
jrenty  to  forty  broad.  That  land,  Menu  says,  was  called 
GLvarta,  because  it  was  frequented  by  gods;    and  the 

preserved  by  immemorial  tradition  in  that  country  is 
I  out  as  a  model  to  the  pious.'  The  country  between 
Ebct  and  the  Jumna,  and  all  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna 
anges,   including  North  Beh&r,   is  mentioned,   in  the 

place,  under  the  name  of  Brahmarshi ;  and  Bramins 
ithin  that  tract  are  pronounced  to  be  suitable  teachers 
several  usages  of  men.* 

the  historical  hints  which  the  *  the  Himavat  and  Vindhya,  to  the  east  of 

ritings  give  us,  see  Appendices  Vina^na  X  and  to  the  west  of  Prayaga,  is 

VIII.— Ed.]  called  the  central  region  (Madhyadeia). 

following  is  R  translation  of  this  The  space  between  those  two  mountain 

t  passage  of  Menu  (II.  1 7-24) : —  ranges,  to  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea, 

«pace  between  the  two  divine  the  wise  know  as  j[ryitvarta  (or  the  land 

p  Saraswati  and  the  Brishadwad,  of  the  Aryas).    Where  the  black  antelope 

d-created  tract  they  call  Brahma-  naturally  grazes,  is  to  be  held  as  the  pro- 

The  custom  prevalent   in  that  per  knd  for  offering  sacrifices ;  all  else  is 

eired  from  successive  tradition,  Mlechchha-land.  Let  the  twice-born  care- 

ff  the  castes  and  the  mixed  castes,  fully  keep  within  these  countries ;  but  a 

Se  good  custom.     Kurukshetra,  Siicfra,  distressed    for  subsistence,   may 

pas,  the  Panchalas,  and  the  Su-  dwell  anywhere." — Ed.] 
—this  land,  which  comes  next  to  ■  Menu,  Book  II.  v.  17, 18.    This  tract 

arta,  is  the  land  of  Brahmarshis  is  also  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the 

rtJkideMO,  or  the  land  of   divine  first  princes,  and  the  residence  of  the  most 

From  a  Brahman  bom  in  that  famous  sages.  -  Wilson,  Pre£Eice  to  Vishnu 

it  all  the  men  on  the  earth  learn  Pur&na,  p.  Ixvii. 
>ral  duties.     The  tract  between  *  Menu,  Book  11.  v.  19,  20. 

I  may  mean  the  land  of  Brahm4,  {  '^^^  ^  the  place  where  the  Saraswati 

odofsaa    '*        '   '  "       •— -- i    .•-^ ----i/.-- .^ 

supra,  p. 


I  may  mean  the  land  ot  Dranma,  ;  inis  is  tne  place  wnere  tne  Saraswati 
Dd  of  sacred  knowledge.  terminates,  losing  itself  in  the  great  sandy 
'  -.  26.                                      desert. 
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This,  therefore,  may  be  set  down  as  the  first  corqitry  acqa 
after  that  on  the  Saraswati. 

The  Puranas  pass  over  these  early  stages   unnoticed, 
commence  with  Ayodhya  (Oudh),  about  the  centre  of  the  1 
mentioned  tract.     It  is  there  that  the  solar  and  lunar  n 
have  their  origin;   and  from  thence  the  princes  of  all  o1 
countries  are  sprung. 

From  fifty  to  seventy  generations  of  the  solar  race  are  < 
distinguished  fit)m  each  other  by  purely  mythological  legei 

After  these  comes  Bama,  who  seems  entitled  to  take  his  p 
in  real  history. 

His  story,*  when  stripped  of  its  fabulous  and  romantic  deo 
Expedition    tious,  merely  relates  that  Bama  possessed  a  powe 
ofR4ma.     kingdom   in   Hindostan;    and   that  he   invaded 
Deckan  and  penetrated  to  the  island  of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  wl 
he  conquered. 

The  first  of  these  facts  there  is  no  reason  to  question ;  i 
we  may  readily  believe  that  Bama  led  an  expedition  into 
Deckan ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  if  he  was  the  £ 
or  even  among  the  first  invaders,  he  should  have  conqw 
Ceylon.  K  he  did  so,  he  could  not  have  lived,  as  is  gener 
supposed,  before  the  compilation  of  the  Vedas ;  for,  even  in 
time  of  Menu's  Institutes,  there  were  no  settlements  of  Hi 
conquerors  in  the  Deckan.  It  is  probable  that  the  poets  ^ 
have  celebrated  Bama,  not  .only  reared  a  great  fabric  oi 
narrow  basis,  but  transferred  their  hero's  exploits  to  the  sc 
which  was  thought  most  interesting  in  their  own  day. 

The  imdoubted  antiquity  of  the  "  Bamayana"  •  is  the  1 
testimony  to  the  early  date  of  the  event  which  it  celebrai 
yet,  as  no  conspicuous  invasion  of  the  Deckan  could  have  b 
undertaken  without  great  resources,  Bama  must  have  lived  a 
Hindu  civilization  had  attained  a  considerable  pitch. 

After  Bama,  sixty  princes  of  his  race  ruled  in  succession  ( 
his  dominions ;  but  as  we  hear  no  more  of  Ayodhya  (On( 
it  is  possible  that  the  kingdom  (which  at  one  time  was  ca 
Coshala)  may  have  merged  in  another,  and  that  the  cap 
was  transferred  from  Oudh  to  Canouj. 
War  of  the  The  War  celebrated  in  the  "Maha  Bharata"  is 
BhArata."    ucxt  historical  cvcut  that  deserves  notice. 

It  is  a  contest  between  the  lines  of  Pandu  and  of  Cura  { 
branches  of  the  reigning  femily)  for  the  territory  of  Hastinap 
(probably  a  place  on  the  Gunges,  north-east  of  Delhi,  ni 

»  See  p.  99.  •  See  p.  170. 
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bears  the  ancient  name).  The  family  itself  is  of  the  lunar 
,  but  the  diflFerent  parties  are  supported  by  numerous  allies, 
some  from  very  remote  quarters. 

liere  seem  to  have  been  many  states  in  India  ^  (six,  at  least, 
le  one  tract  upon  the  Ganges  ^) ;  but  a  considerable  degree 
itercourse  and  connexion  appears  to  have  been  kept  up 
ng  them.  Crishna,  who  is  an  ally  of  the  Pandus,  though 
I  on  the  Jumna,  had  founded  a  principality  in  Guzerat ; 
•ng  the  allies  on  each  side  are  chiefs  from  the  Indus,  and 
1  Calinga  in  the  Deckan — some  even  who,  the  translators 

satisfied,  belonged  to  nations  beyond  the  Indus;  and 
Unas,  a  name  which  most  orientalists  consider  to  apply,  in  all 
y  works,  to  the  Greeks.  The  Pandus  were  victorious,  but 
i  80  dear  for  their  success,  that  the  survivors,  broken-hearted 
li  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  the  destruction  of  their  armies, 
ndoned  the  world  and  perished  among  the  snows  of  Himalaya, 
shna,  their  great  ally,  fell,  as  was  formerly  stated,^  in  the 
Ist  of  civil  wars  in  his  own  coimtry.  Some  Hindu  legends 
ite  that  his  sons  were  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Indus ;  ^° 
I,  as  those  Rajputs  who  have  come  from  that  quarter  in 
dem  times  to  Sind  and  Cach  are  of  his  tribe  of  Yadu,  the 
xative  seems  more  deserving  of  credit  than  at  first  sight 
jht  appear.  The  more  authentic  account,  however,  (that  of 
t  "  Maha  Bharata  "  itself),  describes  them  as  finally  returning 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jumna. 

rhe  story  of  the  "  Maha  Bharata  "  is  much  more  probable 
in  that  of  the  "  Ramayana."  It  contains  more  particulars 
3iit  the  state  of  India,  and  has  a  much  greater  appearance  of 
bg  founded  on  facts.  Though  far  below  the  "  Iliad  "  in 
pearance  of  reality,  it  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the 
iamayana"  that  the  poem  on  the  Trojan  war  does  to  the  legends 

the  adventures  of  Hercules ;  and  like  the  "  Iliad,"  it  is  the 
oree  to  which  many  chiefs  and  tribes  endeavour  to  trace  their 
iCestors. 

The  date  of  the  war  has  already  been  discussed;  ^^  it  was 
obably  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 

[Erwy  glimpse  which  we  get  of  an-  not  mentioned  in  the  "Maha  Bharata,"  [?] 

Bt  India  reveals  the  same  state  of  things  nor  Canyacubja  (Canouj),  [?]  unless,  as  as- 

that  dei*cribed  by  Herodotus : — "  There  serted  in  Menu  (Chap.  II.  s.  19 ),  Panchala 

many  diffei^nt  nations  of  the  Indians,  is  only  another  name  for  that  kingdom. 

I  they  ixpeak  different  languages"  (iiu  •  See  page  100. 

I.— Ed.]  "  See  Colonel  Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  and  the 

'  Haatinapura,  Mattra,  Panchala  (part  translation  (through  the  Persian)  of  the 

Ondh  and  the  Lower  I)oab),  Benares,  "Maha  Bharata,"  published  by  the  Oriental 

gidhii,  and  Bengal.  {Oriental  Magazinef  Translation  Fund,  in  1831. 

.iiip.  135;  Tod.Tol. i. p.49.)  Ayodhya  is  "  Page  156. 

q2 
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Twent}'-i.ii3e  (some  say  sixty-four)  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Pandns  succeeded  them  on  the  throne,  but  the  names  alone  of 
those  princes  are  preserved.  The  seat  of  their  goyemnieiit 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Delhi. 

The  successors  of  one  of  the  kings  who  appear  as  allies  in 
Magidha.    the  samo  poem  were  destined  to  attract  greater  nolioe. 
These  are  the  kings  of  Magadha,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
already  said.** 

The  kings  of  Magadha  seem  always  to  have  possessed 
extensive  authority.  The  first  of  them  (he  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  "  Maha  Bharata  ")  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  number 
of  chiefs  and  tribes ;  but  most  of  those  probably  were  within 
the  limits  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  as  we  have  seen  that  there 
were  five  other  independent  kingdoms  in  the  tract  watered- bjr 
the  Ganges.*' 

For  many  centuries  they  were  all  of  the  military  tribe,  bat 
the  first  Nanda  was  bom  of  a  Stidra  mother ;  and  Chandragapia^ 
who  overthrew  the  dynasty,  was  also  of  a  low  class : "  fitna 
this  time,  say  the  Puranas,  the  Cshatriyas  lost  their  ascend- 
ency in  Magadha,  and  all  the  succeeding  kings  and  chiefi  woe 
Siidras.*^ 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  consequence  fix)ni  the 
degradation  of  their  cast;  for  theSiidra  successors  of  Chan* 
dragupta  are  said,  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  Purinai^ 
to  have  brought  the  "  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella;"  *•  and 
there  appears  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  As6ca,  the 
third  of  the  line,  was  really  in  possession  of  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbadda.  Tie 
extent  of  his  dominions  appears  fix)m  the  remote  points  atwhidi 
his  edict-columns  are  erected ;  and  the  same  monuments  bear 
testimony  to  the  civilized  character  of  his  government,  since 
they  contain  orders  for  establishing  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
throughout  his  empire,  as  well  as  for  planting  trees  and  digging 
wells  along  the  public  highways. 

"  Page  151.  ^  "  [The  Buddhist  traditions  make  ChMH 

~  It  is  remarkable  the  Yavanas  or      dragupta  to  have  been  of  the  same  frmily 


Greeks  are  represented  as  allies  of  the  as  Buddha,  i.e.  the  royal  line  of  the  S4k]rtf; 

King  of  Magadha — a  circumstance  evi-  the  Brahmans  expkiin  Maurya  as  a  nf- 

dently  arising  from  the  connexion  between  tronymic,  Mura    being   one  of  Nsadi*i 

the  King  of  the  Prasii  and  the  successors  wives    (Muller's   Sansk,  Lit,  p.  297).— 

of  Alexander.    (Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Ed.] 

HesearcheSj  vol.  xv.  p.  101.)    Another  of  **  Sir  W.  Jones,    AHatic    Sesear^ 

their  allies,  Bhagadatta,  who  receives  the  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  Professor  Wilson,  JSnii 

pompous  title  of  "King  of  the  South  and  Dra7na,  voL  iii.  p.  14. 

West,"  appears  by  the  ''Xyini  Akberi"  "  Professor  Wilson,    Hindu   Tktaift, 

(yoX.  ii.  p.  16)  to  have  been  Prince   of  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 

Bengal. 
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ascendency  of  As6ca  is  the  earliest  ground  I  hare  been 
discorer  for  an  opinion  which  has  been  maintained,  that 
gs  of  Magadha  were  emperors  and  lords  paramount  of 
and  Colonel  Wilford,  who  has  recorded  all  that  he 
scertain  regarding  those  kings,^^  states  nothing  that 
intenance  a  belief  in  a  greater  extent  or  earlier  com- 
lent  of  their  supremacy.  During  the  war  of  the  "  Maha 
k,"  it  has  been  shown  that  thej  formed  one  of  six  little 
bies  within  the  basin  of  the  Granges,  and  that  the  j  were 
khe  unsuccessful  opponents  of  one  of  those  petty  states, 
Ebstinapura. 

mder  found  no  lord  paramount  in  the  part  of  India 
le  visited ;  and  the  nations  which  he  heard  of  beyond 
)hasis  were  under  aristocratic  governments.  Arrian^^ 
abo**  say  that  the  Prasii  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
[ndian  nations ;  but  neither  hints  of  their  supremacy 
i  others.  Arrian,  indeed,  in  giving  this  preference  to 
isii,  and  their  king,  Sandracottus,  adds  that  Poms  was 
than  he.  Megasthenes^  says  that  there  were  118 
in  India,  but  mentions  none  of  them  as  subordinate  to 
sii.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Megasthenes,  who 
at  th^  court  of  Sandracottus,  and  seems  so  well  disposed 
;  his  greatness,  should  have  fidled  to  mention  his  being 
r  of  India,  or  indeed  his  having  any  decided  ascendency 
irtes  beyond  his  own  immediate  limits.  • 

Hindu  accounts  ^^  represent  Chandragupta  as  all  but 
3lmed  by  foreign  invasion,  and  indebted  for  his  preserva- 
the  arts  of  his  minister  more  than  to  the  force  of  his 
n.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  laid  the  foundation 
influence  which  was  so  much  extended  under  his  grand- 
[is  accepting  the  cession  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
[ndus,  from  Seleucus,  is  a  proof  how  far  he  himself  had 
his  views ;  and  As6ca,  in  his  youth,  was  governor  of 
r  Malwa,  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  possession 
ather. 

Jaim  to  universal  monarchy  in  India  has  been  advanced 
ces  of  other  dynasties  in  their  inscriptions ;  and  has 
needed,  by  different  European  authors,  to  Forus,  to  the 
f  Cashmir,  of  Delhi,  Canouj,  Bengal,  Malwa,  Guzerat, 
er  places ;  but  all  apparently  on  very  insufficient  grounds, 
fiunily  of  Maurya,   to   which   Sandracottus   belonged, 

'\e  BesearcheSf  vol.  ix.  '<  See  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus, 

"•  Book  XV.  p.  483.  voL  iii. 

d  by  Arrian,  ch.  rii. 
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retained  possession  of  the  throne  for  ten  generations,  a 
succeeded  by  three  other  Sudra  dynasties,  the  last  and 
of  which  bore  the  name  of  Andhra.*^ 

This  dynasty  ended  in  a.d.  436,  and  is  succeeded 
Puranas  by  a  confused  assemblage  of  dynasties  seemu 
Hindus;  from  which,  and  the  interruption  at  all  atte 
historical  order,  we  may  infer  a  foreign  invasion,  follov 
long  period  of  disorder.  At  the  end  of  several  cent 
gleam  of  light  breaks  in,  and  discovers  Magadha**  subje< 
Gupta  kings  of  Canouj.  From  this  period  it  is  no  lor 
tinctly  mentioned. 

The  fame  of  Magadha  has  been  preserved,  fi:x)m  its  b 
birthplace  of  Buddha,  and  from  its  language  (Magadhi 
being  now  employed  in  the  sacred  writings  of  his  mos 
sively-diffiised  religion,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Jains. 

A  king  of  what  we  now  call  Bengal  is  mentioned  an 

Bengal.  alUcs  of  the  Kiug  of  Magadha  in  the  war  of  the 
Bharata."  From  him,  the  Xyini  Akberi  continues  1 
cession,  through  five  dynasties,  till  the  Mahometan  c 
These  lists,  being  only  known  to  us  by  the  translations  « 
fazl,  might  be  looked  on  with  more  suspicion  than  th< 
ones  already  noticed.  But  that  one  of  them,  ^t  le; 
fourth),  is  founded  in  truth,  is  proved  by  inscriptions ;  a 
them,  a  series  of  princes,  with  names  ending  in  Pala, 
•  made  out,  who  probably  reigned  fi^m  the  ninth  to  tib 
part  of  the  eleventh  century." 

The  inscriptions  relating  to  this  family  were  found  a1 
places,  and  in  circumstances  that  leave  no  room  to  < 
their  authenticity :  yet  they  advance  statements  which 
prising  in  themselves,  and  difficult  to  reconcile  to  ^ 
know,  from  other  sources,  of  the  history  of  India.  The 
sent  the  kings  of  Bengal  as  ruling  over  the  whole  oi 
from  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Brahma 
the  Indus.  They  even  assert  that  the  same  kings 
Tibet  on  the  east,  and  Camb6ja  (which  some  suppoj 
beyond  the  Indus)  on  the  west.^* 

"  See  ••Chronology,"  p.  167.  that  the  reigning  Raja,  D^b  I 

"  [See  note,  p.  168.— Ed.]  B^va  Pala  D^va),  possessed  tl 

**  See    Mr.    Colebrooke,    Asiatic   Re-  India  from  the  source  of  the 

searches,  vol.  ix.  p.  442,  and  the  various  Adam's  Bridge  (reaching  to  C 

inscriptions  in  the  preceding  volumes  there  from  the  river  Megna,  or  Brah 

mentioned.  the  western  sea.     It  specifies  1 

•*  The  earliest,  a  copper  tablet  contain-  ants  of  Bengal,  the  Camatic, 

ing  a.  grant  of  land,  and  found  at  Monghir,  among  his  subjects,  and  alli 

appears  to  be  written  in  the  ninth  century.  army   marching    through    Ca 

(See  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  ix.  p.  446,  country  generally  supposed  to 

above  quoted.)    It  says,  in  explicit  terms,  the  Indus,  and  if  not  so^  ceit 
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conquests  are  rendered  impossible,  to  anything  like 
extent,  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of  independent 
nts  in  Canouj,  Delhi,  Ajmir,  Mewar,  and  Guzerat,  if 
ler  places ;  but  they  could  scarcely  have  been  claimed 
iporary  inscriptions,  if  the  princes  to  whom  they  are 
lad  not  affected  some  supremacy  over  the  other  states, 
not  sent  expeditions  far  into  the  west  of  India,  and 
the  heart  of  the  Deckan.  On  the  whole,  this  dynasty 
have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  any  other  in  the 
nes  to  the  dignity  of  general  dominion,  and  affords  a 
ion  for  distrusting  all  such  pretensions.  The  dynasty 
as  succeeded  by  one  whose  names  ended  in  Sena,'*  and 
vas  subverted  by  the  Mahometans  about  A.  d.  1203. 
1  the  kingdom  of  Malwa  does  not  pretend  to  equal  in 
those  already  mentioned,  it  is  of  it  that  we  MUwa. 
le  first  authentic  date.  The  era  still  current  vicramftditya. 
Edl  the  countries  north  of  the  Nerbadda  is  that  of 
itya,  who  reigned  at  XJjein  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
at,  which  was  fifty-six  years  before  Christ, 
aditya  is  the  Harun  al  Bashid  of  Hindu  tales ;  and 
ig  freely  from  such  sources.  Colonel  Wilford  collected 
ass  of  transactions  as  required  the  supposition  of  no 
eight  Vicramadityas  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  them ; 
at  is  now  admitted  is,  that  Vicramadiiya  was  a  power- 
ch,  ruled  a  civilized  and  prosperous  country,  and  was 
dshed  patron  of  letters. 

tt  (epoch  is  that  of  Baja  Bh6ja,  whose  name  is  one  of 
renowned  in  India,  but  of  whose  exploits  no      Bh6ja. 
3  been  preserved.^^     His  long  reign  terminated  about 
f  the  eleventh  century. 

of  India.    The  next  inscrip-  inscriptions,  also  appear  to  have  been 

roken  column  in  the  district  Buddhists. 

rth  of  the  Granges.     It  was  *•  [About  900,  a.d.,  a  king  reigned  in 

prince  who  professes  himself  Bengal  named  Adiswara,  who  is  said  U) 

Sour  or  I^f'ngal,  yet  claims  have   invited  from   Kanoty    five  distin- 

liate  territory  the  tract  from  guished  Brahmans,  the  ancestors  of  ]  66 

:  (not  exactly  known)  to  the  families  now  dispersed  through  Bengal, 

untains,  and  from  the  east^^m  They  were  accompanied  by  five  K&yasthas, 

D  sea.    It  states  the  K4ja  of  who  similarly  became  the  progenitors  of 

ably  the  son  of  the  D^b  Pal  eighty-three  families.    The  precedence  of 

scnption)  to  hare  conquered  the  various  families  was  settled  by  Ballala 

p  or  people  called  Huns  (also  Sena,  who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century, 

the  former  inscription),  the  See  Colebrooke*s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  188, 

i  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  1864,  p.  325. — Ed.] 

The  third  merely  records  "  [Dr.  Hall  has  shown  (Joum,  B.A.8 , 

fioent  monument  in  honour  1862,  and  Vdsavad^ittd,  Fret.)  how  little 

ear  Benares,  was  erected  in  foundation  there  is  for  this  prince's  fame 

ija  of  Bengal  of  the  same  as  a  patron  of  letters. — Ed.] 
above,  who,  from  the  earlier 
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Tlie  intermediate  six  centnries  are  filled  up  bylk^^^ 
in  the  "  Ayini  Akberi,"  and  in  the  Hindd  books :  ^^^^^^^^j 
is  one  named  Chandrapdla,  who  is  said  to  have  conq^cl^  i 
Hindostan ;  but  the  information  is  too  yagne  to  be  ^"^^ 
use  of.  The  princes  of  Malwa  certainly  extended  theii  ^ 
rity  over  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  and  west  of  India*,  • 
it  is  of  Yicramaditya  that  the  traditions  of  universal  empne 
most  common  in  India. 

The  grandson  of  Bh6ja  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  CGm 
conquered,  by  the  Eaja  of  Guzerat;  but  Mdlwa^  appears  boo 
have  recovered  its  independence  under  a  new  dynasty,  and 
finally  subdued  by  the  Mahometans,  a.d.  1231.^ 

The  residence  of  Crishna,  and  other  evente  of  those  t 

Gnxerftt.  impress  us  with  the  belief  of  an  early  principal] 
Guzerdt ;  and  the  whole  is  spoken  of  as  under  one  domi 
by  a  Greek  writer  of  the  second  century.^  The  Bajput  1 
tions,  quoted  by  Colonel  Tod,^®  inform  us  of  another  p 
pality,  foimded  at  Balabhi,  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  ii 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  by  Kanak  S&t 
emigrant  of  the  solar  race,  which  reigned  in  Oudh.'*  They 
driven  out  of  their  capital  in  a.d.  524,  by  an  army  of  barban 
who.  Colonel  Tod  thinks,  were  Parthians.  The  princes  of 
family  emigrated  again  fi-om  Guzerat,  and  at  length  foi 
the  kingdom  of  M^war,  which  still  subsists.  Grante  of 
inscribed  on  copper  tablets,  which  have  been  translate 
Mr.  Wathen,'*  fully  confirm  the  fact  that  a  race  whose  i 
often  ended  in  S^na  reigned  at  Balabhi  from  a.d.  144  tc 
524.  The  barbarians,  whom  Colonel  Tod  thinks  Parti 
Mr.  Wathen  suggests  may  have  been  Indo-Bactrians. 
are  certainly  too  late  to  be  Parthians,  but  it  is  not  impo 
they  may  have  been  Persians  of  the  next  race  (Sassao 
Noushirwan  reigned  from  a.d.  531  to  a.d.  579.  Various 
sian  authors  quoted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,"  assert  tha' 
monarch  carried  his  arms  into  Ferghana  on  the  nortl; 
India  on  the  east ;  and  as  they  are  supported  in  the  first 
tion  by  Chinese  records,^  there  seems  no  reason  to  di 
them  in  the  second.     Sir  Henry  Pottinger   (though  wi 

*■  Colonel  Tod,   Transactions    of  the  instituted  an  era,  called  the  Balali 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  201,  and  yat,  the  first  year  of  which  was  tl 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  p.  230  of  the  same  volume.  of  Vikramklitya.  or  ▲.d.  319. — ^E 
See  also  Gladwin*s  Ayeen  Akbery^  vol.  ii.  **  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societi 

p.  48.      •  cutta,  vol.  iv.  p.  480,  &c     [Prim 

••  Vincent's  PeripltUf  p.  Ill  (Note  on  says,  Thomas'  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  252 

Mambarus).  Ed.] 

■•  VoL  ii.  p.  469.  «»  Persia,  voL  L  p.  141. 

"  [His  suocessois  are  supposed  to  have  **  Be  Guignes,  voL  ii.  p.  469. 
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S  bifl  authority)  gives  a  minnte  and  probable  account  of 
^^^irwan's  inarch  along  the  seacoast  of  Mekran  to  Sind ;  ^ 
^  Balabhi  was  close  to  Sind,  we  may  easily  believe  him  to 
^  destroyed  that  city.  Perhaps  the  current  story  of  the 
^i^t  of  the  Banas  of  M^war  from  Noushirwan  may  have 
J>ft  connexion  with  their  being  driven  into  their  present  seats 
tiiat  monarch. 

Eke  difference  of  seven  years,  by  which  the  taking  of  Balabhi 
K^edes  Noushirwan's  accession,  is  but  a  trifling  matter  in 
ndu  chronology. 

.Tie  Balabhi  princes  were  succeeded  in  the  rule  of  Guzerat 
liie  Chauras,  another  Bajput  tribe,  who  finally  established 
r  capital,  in  a.d.  ,  746,  at  Anhalwdra,  now  Fattan,  and 
une  one  of  the  greatest  dynasties  of  India, 
he  last  raja  dying  in  a.d  931  without  male  issue,  was  suc- 
ed  by  his  son-in-law  as  prince  of  the  Bajput  tribe  of  Sa- 
a,  or  Chalukya,  whose  family  were  chiefs  of  Kalian  in  the 
kan,  above  the  GhiLts.'^ 

.  was  a  raja  of  this  dynasty  that  conquered  Malwa ;  and  it 
>  them,  I  suppose,  that  Colonel  Wilford  applies  the  title  of 
erors  of  India.'^  Though  overrun  and  rendered  tributary 
Uahmud  of  Ghazni,  the  Sal6nka6  remained  on  the  throne 
A.D.  1228,  when  they  were  deposed  by  another  dynasty, 
sh  in  A.D.  1297 '^  sank  in  its  turn  before  the  Mussulman 
pierors. 

ew  of  the  ancient  Hindu  states  have  attracted  more  notice 
I  Canyacubja  or  Canouj.  It  is  one  of  the  most  canouj. 
lent  places  in  India :  it  gave  rise,  and  gives  a  name,  to  one 
he  greatest  divisions  of  the  Bramin  class ;  its  capital  was, 
laps,  the  wealthiest  visited  by  the  first  Mahometan  in- 
sra ;  and  its  wars  with  the  neighbouring  state  of  Delhi  cou- 
nted to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  Hindu  independence, 
his  kingdom  appears  in  early  times  to  have  been  called 
chala.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  but  narrow  territory, 
nding  on  the  east  to  Nepal  (which  it  included),  and  on  the 
i^  along  the  Chambal  ^  and  Bands,  as  far  as  Ajmir.     We 

rrmmis,  Ac,  p.  886.  **  The  identity  of  Canoi^j  and  Paneh4Ia 

/okmel  Tod,  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  97,  101,  is  assumed  in  Mena,  II.  19.  Its  limits,  as 

From  the  comparative  nearness  of  assigned  in  the  '*  Mah4  Bh&rata,"  are  made 

ft  in  the  Concan,  Colonel  Tod  has  out  by  connecting  the  following  notes  in 

dlj  been  led  to  suppose  the  Salonka  the  Oriental  Magazine,   vol.  liL  p.  35, 

'  to  have  come  from  thence ;  but  fur-  vol.  iv.  p.  142.    It  is  remarkable  that  these 

ijormation  is  on&vourable  to  that  bound^es,  enlarged  a  little  on  the  south 

n.  Ofthe8al6nka  princes  of  Kalian  and  on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those 

Dedcan  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  assigned  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  king- 

Imaiie  Buearehes,  voL  ix.  pp.  169,  dom  at  the  time  of  the  Mussolman  inva- 

81,  &e.            **  Briggs's  Fcritkta,  sion. — Bdjastkdn,  voL  ii.  p.  9. 
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know  little  else  of  its  early  history,  except  the  B4jput  writiBgi 
and  traditions  collected  by  Colonel  Tod/**  and  the  inscriptioM 
examined  by  Professor  Wilson/*  with  those  translated  and  dis- 
cussed by  Principal  MiU/^  The  former  relate  that  it  was  taka 
from  another  Hindii  dynasty,  a.d.  470,  by  the  Rathors,  who  le- 
tained  it  until  its  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans,  in  a.d.  1198; 
when  they  withdrew  to  their  present  seats  in  Marwar. 

In  this  interval  they  represent  its  conquests  as  including,  it 
one  period,  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and  as  extending  on  the  west  tf 
far  as  the  river  Indus. 

The  inscriptions  lead  us  to  think  that  the  dynasty  subverted  by 
the  Mussulmans  was  of  more  recent  origin,  being  estabUshed  by 
a  Rajput  adventurer  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  throw  donlA 
on  the  accuracy  of  Colonel  Tod's  information  in  other  respects. 

The  Rajputs,  as  well  as  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  describe 
the  conquest  of  India,  dwell  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiratboa 
on  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdoicm^ 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Ganges. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  names  of  the  varioca* 

other  princi-  P^*^  HJudu  statcs  that  existed  at  various  periods  Lxi 

pautica.     Hindostan :  the  annexed  table  gives  a  notion  of  Qm^ 

dates  of  some  of  them,  though  it  must  often  be  erroneous  mM 

well  as  incomplete. 

The  mention  of  Cashmir  is  confined  to  the  table  for  a  dLf^ 
ferent  reason  from  the  rest.  Its  history  is  too  ftdl  and  cobce— 
plete  to  mix  with  such  sketches  as  the  above,  and  it  enters  little 
into  the  aflFairs  of  the  other  parts  of  India,  except  when  i* 
describes  the  invasion,  and  almost  conquest,  of  that  great  coc^-^ 
tinent,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  its  own  rajas ;  the  aoci^— 
racy  of  which  accounts  appears  to  admit  of  question.^* 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  states  to  include  in  the  lafer 
even  of  those  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  Ptojil' 
seems  better  entitled  than  Benares ;  but  although  a  state,  csSkd  J 
Trigerta,  was  formed  out  of  it  in  ancient  times,  and  it  if»^ 
again  nearly  united,  when  attacked  by  the  Mahometans,  yet  i* 
is  not  noticed  in  the  intermediate  Lidian  history,  and  when 
visited  by  the  Greeks  it  was  broken  into  very  small  princi- 
palities :  Porus,  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs,  had  not,  with  all  hi* 
friends  and  dependents,  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole.*^ 

*•  Vol.  ii.  p.  2.  **  This  solitary  specimen  of  Hindi  h»* 

**  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  xv.  tory  will  be  found  most  satisfactarilyiB** 

**  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society ^  lyzed  and  explained  in  Asiatic  Butardti, 

vol.  iii.  for  1834.     [A  sketch  of  all  that  is  vol.  xv. 

known  of  the  history  of  Kanouj  is  given  **  [See  this  discussed  in  Append  ^ 

by  Dr.  Hall,  Joum.  B.  A.  8.,  1862.— Ed.]  note.— Ed.] 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE   DECEAK. 

The  history  of  the  Deckan,  as  it  has  no  pretensions  to  equal 
Bariy  state  antiquity,  is  less  obscure  than  that  of  Hindostan,  but 
S?tte''^°°'  ^*  ^  ^^^^  interesting.  We  know  little  of  the  early  inr 
i^«**°-  habitants ;  and  the  Hindus  do  not  attract*  so  muA 
attention  where  they  are  colonists  as  they  did  in  their  natiie 
seats.  ^  "  All  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  peninsula  (saji 
Professor  Wilson)  recognise,  in  every  part  of  it,  a  period  whea 
the  natives  were  not  Hindus ; "  and  the  aborigines  are  de- 
scribed, before  their  civilization  by  the  latter  people,  as  foresten 
and  mountaineers,  or  goblins  and  demons.  Some  circumstaooei, 
however,  give  rise  to  doubts  whether  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Deckan  could  have  been  in  so  rude  a  state  as  this  acoomit 
of  them  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  Tamil  language  must  have  been  formed  and  perfected 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit ;  and  though  this  bd 
may  not  be  conclusive  (since  the  North  American  TTnli>.Tifl  abo 
possess  a  polished  language),  yet,  if  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion  be  weO 
founded,  and  there  is  an  original  Tamil  literature  as  well  U 
language,  it  will  be  impossible  to  class  the  founders  of  it  wifli 
foresters  and  mountaineers.'  K  any  credit  cotdd  be  given  to 
the  Hindu  legends,  Bavana,  who  reigned  over  Ceylon  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  at  the  time  of  B&ma's  invasion, 
was  the  head  of  a  civilized  and  powerful  state ;  but,  by  the 
same  accounts,  he  was  a  Hindu,  and  a  follower  of  Siva ;  whidi 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  story  is  much  more  recent  than 
the  times  to  which  it  refers,  and  that  part  of  it  at  least  is 
founded  on  the  state  of  things  when  it  was  written,  rather  than 
when  Kama  and  Kavana  lived. 

It  is  probable  that,  after  repeated  invasions  had  opened  tbe 
communication  between  the  two  countries,  the  first  colonki 

'  The  whole  of  the  following  informa-  lired  in  comparatiTely  modem  timfls ;  iM^ 

tion,  down   to   the  account  of  Orissa,  is  such  a  career  would   never  hare  bed 

derived  from  Professor  Wilson's  Introduc-  thrown  open  to  their  daas  if  the  know- 

tion  to  the  Mackenzie  Papers ;  though  it  ledge  which  led  to  it  had  been  flnt  im- 

maybe  sometimes  modified  bj  opinions  mrted  by  the  Bramins.     [There  are  wn^ 

for  which  that  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  Tamil  books  ascribed  to  Agastya  himM 

answerable.  but  they  are  undoubtedly  modem.   T1» 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  a  proof  the  establish-  oldest  works  are  thoee  written  by  Jtiai>; 

ment  of  Tamil  literature  before  the  arrival  the  earliest  is  not  later  than  the  laaA 

of  the  Bramfns,  that  some  of  its  most  century,   a.d.     See  Dr.  Caldwdl,  Jkifh 

esteemed  authors  are  of  the  lowest  cast,  or  ^ian  Comp,  Gram. — ^Ed.] 
what  we  call  Parian.     These  authors 
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Hmdostan  would  settle  on  the  fruitful  plains  of  the  Car- 
and  Tanjore,  rather  than  in  the  bleak  downs  of  the  upper 
an;  and  although  the  sea  might  not  at  first  have  in- 
ced  their  choice  of  an  abode,  its  neighbourhood  would  in 
give  access  to  traders  from  other  nations,  and  would  create 
lid  increase  of  the  towns  along  the  coast, 
ich  seems  to  have  been  the  case  about  the  beginning  of  our 
when  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus "  describe 
port  of  India. 

lea  the  interior  must,  however,  have  received  a  considerable 
iuL  of  refinement  at  a  still  earlier  period ;  for  the  com- 
ionB  of  Alexander,  quoted  in  Strabo  and  Arrian,  while  they 
nk  the  points  of  difference  which  still  subsist  between  the 
iliitants  of  the  south  and  north  of  India,  take  no  notice  of 
eontrast  in  their  manners. 

mfessor  Wilson  surmises  that  the  civilization  of  the  south 
possibly  be  extended  even  to  ten  centuries  before  Christ.' 
has  been  mentioned  that  there  are  five  languages  spoken 
le  Deckan ;  and  as  they  doubtless  mark  an  equal  number  of 
'  national  divisions,  it  is  proper  here  to  describe  their  limits. 
mil  is  spoken  in  the  countiy  called  Dravida,  which  occu- 
the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  boimded  Drtrida  or 
le  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Pulicat  (near  Mad-  SS^y. 
\o  the  Ghats  between  that  and  Bangal6r,  and  so  along 
!iir?e  of  those  mountains  westward  to  the  boimdary-line 
3en  Malabar  and  Canara,  which  it  follows  to  the  sea  so  as 
dude  Malabar.^ 

rt  of  the  northern  limit  of  Dravida  forms  the  southern  one 
m&ta,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  cunitaor 
f  as  &r  as  Goa,  and  then  by  the  western  Ghats  SSSS^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  C61aptir. 

e  northern  limit  will  be  very  roughly  marked  by  a  line 
061apur  to  Bidar,  and  the  eastern  by  a  line  from  Bidar, 
gh  Ad6ni,  Anantpur,  and  Nandidrdg,  to  the  point  in  the 
I  formerly  mentioned  between  Pulicat  and  Bangal6r. 
IB  last  line  forms  part  of  the  western  limit  of  the  T^lugu 
tage ;  which,  however,  must  be  prolonged  in  the  Teiing&na 
rough  way  to  Chanda,  on  the  river  Warda.  From  Sunt^ 

r.GiIdvfll(7&fV^.pp.77 — 80)  shows  south  ;  he  is  ideiitifie<l  with  the  star  Ca- 
fe IMTidians  had  Meqaired  at  least  nopos.  Of  coarse  his  date  is  utterly 
MBBts  of  drQiation  prerioTis  to  uncertain ;  Dr.  Caldwell  wuuld  fix  it  in 
•ifil  amongit  them  of  the  Brah-  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  b.c. — Ed.] 
bat  ibcj  were  still  in  a  rude  state.  *  [These  limits  thus  include  the  district 
ioo  names  Agastya  as  the  first  of  the  Malayalam. — Ed.] 
r  of  fcieiioe  tJM.  hterature  in  the 
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this  the  northern  boundary  runs  still  more  indistinctly  east  to 
Sohnpur  on  the  Mahanadi.  The  eastern  limit  runs  from  Sobn- 
pur  to  Cicacole,  and  thence  along  the  sea  to  Pulicat,  where  it 
meets  the  boundary  of  the  Tamil  language. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  Maratta  language  and  nation  has 
Mah&rfifihtra  ^^3^7  bccu  described  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Cw- 
rettlT  ^*"  Tiitsi  and  Telingana.  It  runs  from  Goa  through  Cola- 
country,  piir  and  Bidar  to  Clianda.  Its  eastern  line  follows  the 
Warda  to  the  chain  of  hills  south  of  the  Nerbadda,  called 
Injadri  or  Satpura. 

Those  hills  are  its  northern  limit,  as  far  west  as  Nand6d,  near 
the  Nerbadda,  and  its  western  will  be  shown  by  a  line  from 
Nand6d  to  Daman,  continued  along  the  sea  to  Goa.* 

The  Uriya  language  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of  Telin- 
orissaor  gaua,  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea.  On  the  west  and 
S^txy.  north,  a  line  drawn  from  Sohnpur  to  Midnapur,  in 
Bengal,  would  in  some  measure  mark  the  boundary. 

The  large  space  left  between  Maharashtra  and  Orissa  is  in  a 
great  part  the  forest  tract  inhabited  by  the  Gr6nd8.  Their  lan- 
guage, though  quite  distinct  from  the  rest,  being  reckoned  a 
jargon  of  savage  mountaineers,  is  not  counted  among  the  five 
languages  of  the  Deckan.^ 

Kingdoms         "^^  most  aucicut  kingdoms  are  those  in  the  extreme 
''"iit?«"o*f "    south,  in  aU  of  which  the  Tamil  language  prevailed. 
the  Deckan.        Two  pcrsous  of  the  agricultural  class  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Pdndya  and  Chola. 

The  first  of  these  derives  its  name  from  its  founder.  It  is 
Kingdom  of  ^^^ic^riain  whcu  he  flourished,  but  there  seem  good 
p&ndya.  groimds  for  thinking  it  was  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ. 

Strabo  mentions  an  ambassador  from  King  Pandion  to  Au- 
gustus ;  and  this  appears  from  the  "  Periplus  '*  and  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  the  hereditary  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Pandya. 

The  Pandion  of  the  time  of  the  "  Periplus  "  had  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  but  this  must  have  been  of 
short  duration  ;  the  Ghats  in  general  formed  the  western  liniit 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  of  small  extent,  only  occupying 
what  we  now  call  the  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly. 

*  The  establishment  of  a  Maratta  go-  •   In  the  plains  towards  the  north  of 

vemment  at  Nagpur  has  drawn  many  of      Gondwana  the   language   is  a  dialect  of 
the  nation  into  that  part  of  Gondwana,       Hindostanl. 
and  made  tlieir  language  general  for  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  capital. 
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The  seat  of  the  government,  after  being  twice  changed,  was 
fixed  at  Madura,  where  it  was  in  Ptolemy's  time,  and  where  it 
remained  till  within  a  century  of  the  present  day. 

The  wars  and  rivalries  of  all  the  Pandyan  princes  were  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Chola ;  with  which  they  seem,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  to  have  formed  a  union  which 
lasted  for  a  long  time.  They,  however,  resumed  their  separate 
•overeignty,  and  were  a  considerable  state  until  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  they  lost  their  consequence,  and  were  often  tribu- 
tary, though  sometimes  quite  independent,  till  the  last  of  the 
Nayacs  (the  dynasty  with  which  the  line  closed)  was  conquered 
by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  a.d.  1736. 
The  history  of  Chola  takes  a  wider  range.  choia. 

Its  proper  limits  were  those  of  the  Tamil  language,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  thinks  that  it  had  attained  to  this  extent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  same  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
that  in  the  eighth  century,  its  princes  had  occupied  large  por- 
tions of  Camata  and  Telingana,  and  ruled  over  as  much  of  the 
country  up  to  the  Godaveri  as  lay  east  of  the  hills  at  Nandidrug. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  first  checked,  and  idti- 
mately  driven  back,  in  the  twelfth  century,  within  their  ancient 
frontiers.     In  this  state  they  continued  to  subsist,  either  as  in- 
dependent princes  or  feudatories  of  Vijayanagar,  until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  brother  of  the  founder  of 
flie  Uaratta  state,  who  was  at  that  time  an  officer  imder  the 
Hussulman  king  of  Bijapur,  being  detached  to  aid  the  last  raja, 
wpplanted  him  in  his  government,  and  was  first  of  the  present 
imily  of  Tanjore. 
The  capital,  for  most  part  of  their  rule,  was  at  Canchi,  or 
^     Conjeveram,  west  of  Madras. 

*  Chera  was  a  small  state,  between  the  territory  of  the  Pandyas 
Mid  the  western  sea.  It  comprehended  Travancore,  ch^ra, 
part  of  Malabar,  and  Coimbatur.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ptolemy, 
and  may  have  existed  at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  It 
spread,  at  one  time,  over  the  greater  part  of  Camata,  but  was 
•nbverted  in  the  tenth  century,  and  its  lands  partitioned  among 
the  surroundinj^  states. 

According  to  the  mythologists,  the  country  of  Kerala,  which 
includes  Malabar  and  Canara,  was  (together  with  the  Kemia. 
Concan)  miraculously  gained  from  the  sea  by  Parasu  Rama  (the 
conqueror  of  the  Cshatriyas),  and  as  miraculously  peopled  by 
him  with  Bramins.  A  more  rational  account  states  that,  about 
the  first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  a  prince  of  the  northern 
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division  of  Kerala  introduced  a  colony  of  Bramins  from  ffin- 
dostan ;  and  as  the  nmneroos  Bramins  of  Malabar  and  Caoan 
are  mostly  of  the  five  northern  nations,  the  stoiy  seems  to  lie 
founded  in  fact. 

However  the  population  may  have  been  introduced,  all  a^ 
counts  agree  that  Kerala  was,  from  the  first,  entirely  seputk 
from  the  Concans,  and  was  possessed  by  Bramins,  who  i?id€d 
it  into  sixty-four  districts,  and  governed  it  by  means  of  a  genail 
assembly  of  their  cast,  renting  the  lands  to  men  of  the  infoiff 
classes. 

The  executive  government  was  held  by  a  Bramin  elected 
every  three  years,  and  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  of  the  nm 
tribe.  In  time,  however,  they  appointed  a  chief  of  the  miliiaij 
class,  and  afterwards  were,  perhaps,  under  the  protection  of  ib 
Pandyan  kings.  But  though  the  language  of  Kerala  is  a  dia- 
lect of  Tamil,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  Chola. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  northern  and  sonthen 
divisions  separated ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  centuij, 
the  southern  one  (Malabar)  revolted  fix)m  its  prince,  who  bal 
become  a  Mahometan,  and  broke  up  into  many  petiy  princi- 
palities ;  among  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  the  Zamorini) 
whom  Vasco  di  Guma  found  in  possession  of  Calicut  in  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  northern  division  (Canara)  seems  to  have  established  i 
dynasty  of  its  own  soon  after  the  commencement  of  otir  en, 
which  lasted  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  overturned 
by  the  Belal  rajas,  and  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  rijaB 
of  Vijayanagar. 

The  Concan,  in  early  times,  seems  to  have  been  a  thinlj  in- 

concan.  habited  forest,  from  which  character  it  has  even  now 
but  partially  escaped.  I  suppose  the  inhabitants  were  alwajs 
Marattas. 

From  there  being  the  same  language  and  manners  throng 
cam&ta  and  ^  Camdta,  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  was  once 
Teiing&na.  united  uudcr  a  native  government ;  but  the  first  hia- 
BciflaR&jaa.  torical  accouuts  dcscribe  it  as  dividec^  between  the 
Pdndya  and  Ch^ra  princes,  and  those  of  Canara  (or  the  northern 
half  of  Kerala).  It  was  afterwards  partitioned  among  manj 
petty  princes,  until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
one  considerable  dynasty  appears  to  have  arisen. 

This  was  the  family  of  Ballala  or  Belal,  who  were,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  Rajputs  of  the  Yadu  branch,  and  whose  power  at 
one  time  extended  over  the  whole  of  Camata,  together  with 
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the  Tamil  country,  and  part  of  Teling&na.  They 
erted  by  the  Mnssnhnans  about  a.d.  1310  or  1311. 
item  part  of  Telingana  seems  to  have  been,  from  the 
:  of  the  ninth  to  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  The  Ywavas, 
n  the  hands  of  an  obscure  dynasty  known  by  the  name 
k. 

it  femily  of  the  Chalukya  tribe  reigned  at  Calidn,  west 

on  the  borders  of  Camdta  and  Maharashtra.  chMukywof 

traced  with  certainty,  by  inscriptions,  from  c*™**^ 

f  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.     Those 

OS  show  that  they  possessed  territory  as  far  to  the 

it  as  Banawasi  in  Sunda,  near  the  western    Ghdts, 

ne  of  them  they  are  styled  subjugators  of  Chola  and 

Mr.  Walter  EUiot,  who  has  published  a  large  col- 

their  inscriptions,^  is  of  opinion  that  they  possessed 

of  Maharashtra  to  the  Nerbadda.®    Professor  Wilson 

it  they  were  also  superior  lords  of  the  west  of  Telin- 

rince  of  which  (probably  their  feudatory)  defeated  the 

g :  ^  and  this  is,  probably,  the  conquest  alluded  to  in 

ption. 

ne  pretensions  with  respect  to  Guzerat  probably  origi- 
he  acquisition  (already  mentioned)  of  that  country  by 
)f  this  house,  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
ra  family, 
rt  king  of  the  race  was  deposed  by  his  minister,  who, 

of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  was  restored  in  the  person   of  Tailapa 
Deva,  and  ruled  with  greater  splendour 

liot  (in  Madras  Joum,  Lit.  than  before  till  its  extinction,  in  ▲.d.  1189, 

8)  his  given  a  summary  of  by  Bijjala  Deya,  the  founder  of  the  Ka- 

as  far  as  it  is  known.     He  labhuriya  dynasty.    The  junior  branch 

efore  the  arrival  of  the  Cha-  extended  their  territories  northwards  from 

Deckan  the  Pallavas  were  the  Vengi  to  the  frontiers  of  Cuttack,  and  ulti- 

e.  Jayasinha  was  the  founder  mately  fixed  their  capital  at  Rajamahen- 

kya  dynasty,  which  fixed  its  dri,the  modern  Kajahmundry.  More  than 

an,  about  100  miles  west  of  one  revolution  appears  to  have  occurred  in 

Subsequently    a    younger  the  course  of  their  history,  but  the  old 

>lished  itself   in   Telingana  family  always    contrived    to  regain  its 

i  of  the  sixth  century : — "  The  power,  until  the  kingdom  passed  by  mar- 

mled  over  the  whole  of  the  riage  to  RajendraChob,  the  then  dominant 

etween    the    Nerbadda  and  sovereign  of  Southern   India,  in  whose 

;ether  with  the  coast  of  the  person   the  power    of  the   Cholas  had 

al  from  Ganjam  to  Nellore,  reached  its  zenith."     In  the  twelfth  cen- 

)  centuries.  The  power  of  the  tury  a  partial  restoration  of  the  Ch41ukya 

sty  was  subverted  for  a  lime  line  appears  to  have  taken  place,  "and 

'  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  they  maintained  a  feeble  and  divided  in- 

«Dtury,   and    the    emigrant  fluence  until  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 

i  son  succeeded  by  marriage,  century,  when  the  country  fell  under  the 

O  the  throne  of  Anhalwara  sway  of   the  ICakatiya  dynasty  of  Wa- 

OEerat,  which  his  descendants  rangal." — Ed.] 

h  great  glory  till  a. d.  1146.  •  Introduction  to  the  Mackenzie  Papers, 

973  the  dynasty  of  Kalyan  p.  cxxix. 
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in  his  turn,  was  assassinated  by  some  fanatics  of  the  Lingayet 
sect,  which  was  then  rising  into  notice.  The  kingdom  feD  into 
the  hands  of  the  Yadus  of  Deogiri.'® 

Another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Chaluiya,  perhaps  connected 
ch&inkyaaof  with  thosc  of  Calian,  ruled  over  Calinga,  which  is  the 
caiinga.     eastcm  portion  of  Telingana,  extending  along  the  eeft 
from  Dravida  to  Orissa. 

Their  dynasty  certainly  lasted  through  the  whole  of  ihe 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  perhaps  began  two  cen- 
turies earlier.  It  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  Ganapati  kings 
of  Andhra,  and  finally  subverted  by  the  rajas  of  Cattac. 

The  kings  of  Andhra,  whose  capital  was  Varangul  (about  W 

KJngBof     miles  north-east  of  Heiderabad),  are  alleged  to  bwe 

^^^**™*      been  connected  with  the  Andhra  race  in  Magadha ;  tat 

it  must  have  been  by  country  only,  for  Andhra  is  not  the  name 

of  a  family,  but  of  all  the  inland  part  of  Telingana." 

The  records  of  the  inhabitants  mention  Vicrama  and  SaKH- 
hana  among  the  earliest  monarchs  :  after  these  they  place  the 
Chola  rajas,  who  were  succeeded,  they  think,  about  515  A.D., 
by  a  race  called  Yavans  ;  who  were  nine  in  number,  and  reigned, 
as  they  say,  for  468  years,  till  a.d.  953.  About  this  time,  the 
same  records  make  the  family  of  Ganapati  rajas  begin ;  but  the 
first  authentic  mention  of  them,  and  probably  their  first  rise 
to  consequence,  was  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  undtf 
Kakati,^*^  fi-om  whom  the  whole  dynasty  is  sometimes  named. 
He  has  been  mentioned  as  an  officer  or  feudatory  of  the  Chalnk- 
yas,  and  as  having  gained  victories  over  the  Chola  kings. 
Their  greatest  power  was  about  the  end  of  the  thirteen^ 
century,  when  the  local  traditions  represent  them  as  possessed 
of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Grodaveri.  Professor 
Wilson,  however,  limits  them  to  the  portion  between  lie 
fifteenth  and  eighteenth  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  1332  their  capital  was  taken,  and  their  importance,  if  n<* 
their  independence,  destroyed  by  a  Mahometan  army  toB 
Delhi.  At  one  time,  subsequent  to  this,  they  seem  to  haie 
been  tributary  to  Orissa.  They  merged,  at  last,  in  the  Mussul- 
man kingdom  of  Golconda. 

The  history  of  Orissa,  like  all  others  in  the  Deckan,  begin* 

oriaaa.  with  priuccs  conncctcd  with  the  "  Maha  Bharata. 
It  then  goes   on  with  a  confused  history  (much  resembling  I, 

"  Mr.   Elliot,   Journal  of  the  Boyal  »  [He  is  said  to  haTcfouDdedVtfWpl 

Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  about  a.d.  1088. — Ed.j 

"  Introduction  to  the  Mackenzie  Pa- 
pers, p.  cxxii. 
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mmencement  of  the  Andhra  kings),  in  which  Vicra- 
Salivahana  are  made  to  occupy  the  country  in 
md  in  which  repeated  invasions  of  Yavans  from 
i  country  called  Babul  (supposed  to  mean  Persia), 
r,  and  from  Sind,  are  represented  as  having  taken 
n  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  the  fourth 
Christ. 

nvasion  was  frx)m  the  sea,  and  in  it  the  Yavans 
:ul,  and  kept  possession  of  Orissa  for  146  years, 
s  suppose  these  Yavans  to  be  Mussulmans ;  and, 
absurdity,  describe  two  invasions  of  troops  of  that 
onder  Imarat  Khan  and  another  Khan,  as  taking 
five  centuries  before  Christ.  Some  will  prefer 
story  to  Seleucus,  or  the  Bactrian  Greeks ;  but  it 
at  the  whole  is  a  jumble  of  such  history  and  my- 
le  author  was  acquainted  with,  put  together  with- 
test  knowledge  of  geography  or  chronology.^' 
IS  were  expelled  by  Yayati  Kesari,  in  a.d.  473. 
Stirling  justly  considers  as  the  fiirst  glimmering  of 
jtory.  Thirty-five  rajas  of  the  Kesari  family  follow 
of  650  years,  until  a.d.  1131,  when  their  capital 
y  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Gunga  Vansa,  whose 
ipied  the  throne  till  near  the  Mahometan  conquest, 
supposes  this  family  to  have  come  from  Telingana ; 
►r  Wilson  **  proves,  from  to  inscription,  that  they 
f  a  country  on  the  Granges,  answering  to  what  is 
:  and  Midnapur ;  and  that  their  first  invasion  was 
f  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  some  years  before 
iquest  just  mentioned. 

itest  internal  prosperity  and  improvement  seems  to 
X)wards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  for 
IS  on  each  side  of  that  epoch  they  claim  extensive 
specially  to  the  south. 

rendered  highly  improbable  by  the  flourishing  state 
ikya  and  Andhra  governments  dining  that  period, 
le  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  government 
d  sent  armies  as  far  as  Conjeveram,  near  Madras, 
the  same  time  their  raja,  according  to   Ferishta, 

emark  applies  to  the  Ya-  impossible,  like  the  others,  fur  the  first 

lA,  who,  by-the-bye,  have  Arab  invasion  was  in  the  seventh  century 

ef.     I>r.  Buchanan  (vol.  after  Christ. 

)  18  surprised  to  find  a  "  Preface   to  the  Mackenzie   Papers, 

ana  at  Anagnndi  on  the  p.  cxxxviii.    Th^ir  name  meiins  "  race  of 

?  eighth  and  ninth  centa-  the  Granges.** 

'crer,  is    not  physically 

B2 
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advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bidar,  to  assist  the  Hindi 
princes  of  those  parts  against  the  Mussidmans. 

Before  these  last  events,  the  Glanga  Yansa  had  been  sa^ 
ceeded  by  a  Rajput  family,  of  the  race  of  the  sun ;  and  after 
performing  some  other  brilliant  exploits,  and  suffering  invasions 
from  the  Mussulmans,  both  in  Bengal  and  the  Deckan,  tie 
government  fell  into  confusion,  was  seized  on  by  a  Teling* 
chief  in  a.d.  1550,  and  ultimately  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul 
Empire,  by  Akber,  in  a.d.  1578.** 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  country  through  which  tke 
MaMriuhtra  Maiutta  language  is  spoken,  and  from  its  situation  on 
wimS^.  the  frontier  of  the  Deckan,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  the 
first  noticed  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  divisions  of  tiie 
peninsula ;  yet  we  only  possess  two  historical  &bcta  regarding  it 
until  the  time  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  in  those  the  name  of 
Maharashtra  is  never  once  mentioned.*^ 

After  the  fables  regarding  Rama,  whose  retreat  was  near  ik 
Tagara.  sourcc  of  the  Godavcrf,  the  first  &ct  we  hear  of  is  the 
existence  of  Tagara,  which  was  a  great  emporium  in  the  second 
century,  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  a  celebrated  place  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  still  well  known  by  name,  though  its 
position  is  forgotten. 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus,*'  but  it8  site 
is  fixed  with  so  little  precision,  that  we  can  only  guess  it  to 
have  lain  within  something  more  than  100  miles  in  a  directian 
to  the  east  of  Paitan  on  the  Godaveri.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  very  great  city,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  two  principd 
marts  of  Dachanabades,*^  a  country  so  called  from  DachaO) 
which  (says  the  author)  is  the  word  for  south  in  the  natire 
language.  The  other  mart  is  Plithana.  Neither  is  mentioned 
as  a  capital.** 

**  The  whole  of  the  account  of  Orissa,  towards  the  east  from  this  is  the  other, 

where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  taken  Tagara,  a  very  great  citj.     [Goods]  iff 

from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Stirling,  Asiatic  Be-  brought  down  £pom  them  on  carta,  tfi 

searches,  toI.  xt.  p.  1?64.  over  very  great  ascents,   to   Baiygtf*: 

'•  [It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  from    Plithana    many  onyx-stone^  *s^ 

principal  diahict  in  the    oldest  Prakrit  from  Tagara  ordinary  linen,  fcc**    It* 

pramraar  (tliat  by  Vararuchi)  is  called  evident  from  this,  that  the  two  towns  tif 

iRIaharashtri.— Ed.]  Plithana  and  Tagara;  and  as  TapiraJ* 

"  Dakshinapatha  is  the  Sanscrit  name  thn  other,  there  must,  have  been  one  W 

for  the  Deckan.  [Dakkhinabadha  would  mentioned,  or  intended  to  be  mentiouei 

bo  its  Prakrit  form. — Ed.]  and  that  one  must  have  bt»en  Plith»»: 

•*  We  have  scarcely  any  ground  to  go  the  mode  of  expression,  no  doubt,  ii  i** 

on  in  fixing  these  places.     The  foUowine:  accurate  and  confused.      If  this  int«^ 

are   the    words    of  the  Pcriplus : — "  Of  pretation  be  correct,  the  first  step  to  I* 

those  in  Dachanabades  itself,  two  very  taken  is  to  ascertain  the  position  of  P"" 

distinguished  marts  attract  notice,  lying  thana,  which  must  be  somewhere  to  tht 

twenty  days*  journey  to  the  south  from  southward  of  Baiygaza,  distant  twenty 

Barygaza.       About    ten    days*  journey  dj'ys*  journey,    and    above  the  Gb»^ 
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erever  Tagara  was  situated,  it  afterwards  became  the 
I  of  a  line  of  Idngs  of  the  Bajput  family  of  Silar,  with 
the  ruler  of  Calitin  near  Bombay,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
f  PamaJa  near  Colapur,  in  the  twelfth,  were  proud  to 
Df  their  connexion.*^ 

next  fact  relating  to  the  Maratta  country  is  the  reign  of 
tana,  whose  era  begins  from  a.d.  77.      Saliva-   s&uv4hana. 
«ems  to  have  been  a  powerful  monarch,  yet  scarcely  one 
Lstance  of  his  history  has  been  preserved  in  an  authentic 
Q  credible  form. 

is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter — to  have  headed 
urrection,  overturned  a  dynasty,  and  to  have  established 
rital  at  Paitan,  on  the  Godaveri.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
jred  the  famous  Vicramaditya,  king  of  Malwa,  and  to 
)unded  an  extensive  empire.^®  The  first  of  these  asser- 
in  reference  to  Vicramaditya  himself,  is  impossible,  as 
ire  135  years  between  the  eras  of  the  two  princes  and  no 
ith  any  subsequent  king  of  Malwa  is  mentioned.  His 
;  was  probably  in  the  Deckan,  where  his  name  is  still 


I  18  admitted  to  be  Bar6ch.  A 
irney  ban  been  taken  by  Colonel 
at  eleven  miles,  which  (after  al- 
or  horizontal  distance)  does  not 
eatly  from  that  alloweil  by  Ren- 
•mies  Trith  all  their  oncumbran- 
)  miles  to  the  southward  of 
I  therefore  the  point  to  be  sought 

the  first  step  will  naturally  be, 
>r8ome  place  within  that  circuit 
»  of  which  resembles  Plithnna. 
h  is  to  be  found.  Colonel  Wil- 
eed»  mentions  a  place  calM 
,  on  the  Godaveri ;  but  nobody 
beard  of  it,  and  the  probability 
he  meant  Phultamba.  If  so, 
mblance  ceases  at  once;  for 
ba  would  ])e  written  in  Greek 
to,  instead  of  UXiBaya  ;  and  the 
ou  is  otherwise  untenable,  as 
M,  by  a  circuitous  roatl,  is  only 
I  days*  journey  from  Baroch. 
herefore  left  to  seek  for  a  Pli- 
ot  Colonel  Wilford,  I  conceive, 
rht  us  into  the  right  neighbour- 
l  has  assisted  us  by  an  ingenious 
p,  though  intended  for  another 

He  says  that  Ptolemy  has  mis- 
thana  (IlAieANA)  for  Paithana 
A);  and  I  would  contend  that, 
contrary,    the    copyist    of    the 

has  change<l  Paithana  into 
(the  more  likely  as  the  name 
m  once),  and  that  the  real 
the  first  emporium  is  Paitan,  a 
she  Godaven,   between    twenty 


and  twenty-one  days'  journey  (230  miles) 
from  Baroch,  and  distinguishe<l  as  the 
capital  of  the  great  monarch  Salivahana. 
As  this  king  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century  (a.d.  77),  it  would 
be  strange  if  his  royal  residence  had  be- 
come obscure  by  the  middle  of  the  second ; 
and  even  if  the  distance  did  not  agree  so 
well,  we  should  be  tempted  to  fix  on  it  as 
one  of  the  great  marta  of  the  Deckan. 
With  regard  to  Tagara,  we  remain  in 
total  uncertainty.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
Deogiri  (Doulatabad) ;  because,  even  if 
we  allow  Phultamba  to  bo  Plithana, 
Doulatibad  is  within  three  days  and  a 
half  or  four  days'  journey  instead  of  ten ; 
nor  is  there  any  situation  to  be  found  for 
Plithana  so  as  to  be  twenty  days'  joumev 
from  Baroch  and  ten  from  Doulatabad, 
except  Puna,  which,  being  within  seventy 
miles  of  the  sea,  would  never  have  sent 
its  produce  twenty  days'  journey  to  Ba- 
r6ch.  We  need  have  the  less  reluctance 
in  giving  up  Deogiri,  as  that  place  is 
never  spoken  of  as  a  eity  until  more  than 
1000  years  after  the  date  generally  as- 
signed to  the  Periplus,  If  Plithana 
be  Paitan,  Tagara  must  have  lain  ten 
days  farther  east,  and  probably  on  the 
Godaveri;  but  that  Plithana  is  Paitan 
rests  on  the  above  coiyecture  alone. 

••  See  inscriptions,  Asiatic  Eesearchfs^ 
vol.  i.  p.  357 ;  and  Bombay  Transactions, 
vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

«•  Grant  DuflPs  History  of  the  Ma- 
rattas,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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well  known,  and  his  era  still  that  in  ordinary  use.  After  this 
the  history  of  Maharashtra  breaks  oflF,  and  (except  by  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  petty  princes  of  Calian  and  Pemala)  we  hear 
no  more  of  that  country  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  a  family  of  Yadus,  perhaps  a  branch  of  that  at 
Deogiri.  BaUal,  became  rajas  of  Deogiri.'*  In  a.d.  1294,  Maha- 
rashtra was  invaded  by  the  Mussulmans  fix)m  Delhi.  A  raja  of 
the  race  of  Yadu  still  reigned  at  Deogiri.  He  was  rendered 
tributary  either  then  or  in  a.d.  1306,  and  his  capital  was  takai 
and  his  kingdom  subverted  in  a.d.  1317. 

About  this  time  the  Mussulman  writers  begin  to  mention  the 
Marattas  by  name."  It  is  probable  that  strangers,  on  entering 
the  Deckan,  called  the  first  country  they  came  to  by  that  general 
designation,  and  did  not  distinguish  the  diflferent  nations  \fj 
name  till  they  had  met  with  more  than  one.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  there  was  little  in  the  Marattas  to  attract  notice. 
If  they  had  been  for  any  time  under  one  great  monarchy,  fn^ 
should  have  heard  of  it,  as  of  the  other  Deckan  states ;  andthfij 
would  probably,  like  the  others  so  circumstanced,  have  had  • 
peculiar  literature  and  civilization  of  their  own.  But  they  aie 
still  remarkably  deficient  both  in  native  authors  and  in  refine- 
ment ;  and  what  polish  they  have  seems  borrowed  fiM)m  flic 
Mussulmans,  rather  than  formed  by  Hindus. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  cave-temples  argue  a  great  and  long- 1 
continued  application  of  skill  and  power ;  and  those  of  EWrt  n 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Mussulmans  in  their  very  first  j 
invasions.  ' 

The  celebrity  of  the  Marattas  was  reserved  for  recent  times,  i 
when  they  were  destined  to  act  a  greater  part  than  all  oikff 
Hindu  nations,  and  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  unireral 
sovereignty  than  any  of  those  to  whom  modem  writers  hare 
ascribed  the  enjoyment  of  the  empire  of  India. 

2'  Wilson*8  Preface  to  the  Mackenzie  hare  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  catBjj 

Papers,  p.  cxxx.     [Vopadeva,  the  gram-  See  Bnmouf,  Bhdg.  Pnr&na,  ^^^"^^ 

marian  and  reputed  author  of  the  Bha-  "  [The  name    Marhat  oocun  »W* 

gavata  Purana,  is  belieyed  to  have  been  a  times  in  Zia  ud  din  Bamfs  accowit  d 

contemporary  of  Hemadri.  the  minister  of  Muhammad  Tvghlak*s  reign. — ^Ed.] 
Eama-chandra,  Kaja  of  Deogiri,  and  to 
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APPENDIX  I. 

ON  THE  AGE  OF  HENU  AND  OF  THE  y£dAS. 

Thb  Talne  of  Mena's  Code,  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  society^  depends  entircly 
<»i  its  haying  been  written  in  ancient  times,  as  it  pretends. 

Before  settling  its  date,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ^x  that  of  the  V6das^ 
ttt  which  it  so  constantly  refers.     From  the  manner  in  which  it    ^p  of  th. 
speaks  of  those  sacred  poems,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  long       ^*'*^ 
«Dsted  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  them  of  undisputed  authority,  and  binding 
on  the  conscience  of  all  Hindus. 

Most  of  the  hynms  composing  the  VMas  are  in  a  language  so  rugged  as  to 
pDve  that  they  were  written  before  that  of  the  other  sacred  writings  was  com- 
pletely formed :  while  some,  though  antiquated,  are  within  the  pale  of  the 
polished  Sanscrit  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  considerable  interval 
Wtwen  the  composition  of  the  greater  part  and  the  compilation  of  the  whole. 
It  is  of  the  compilation  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  ascertain  the  age. 

Sir  William  Jones  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Yajur 
TWa  by  counting  the  lives  of  forty  sages,  through  whom  its  doctrines  were 
tnnsmitted,  from  the  time  of  Pardsara;  whose  epoch,  again,  is  fixed  by  a 
cdestial  observation :  but  his  reasoning  is  not  convincing.  He  supposes  the 
Tijur  V6da  to  have  been  written  in  1580  before  Christ.  The  completion  of 
fte  compilation  he  fixes  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ ;  and  all  the  other 
laropean  writers  who  have  examined  the  question  fix  the  age  of  the  compiler, 
Vyiai,  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  Christ.  The 
Hindufl  themselves  unanimously  declare  him  to  have  lived  at  least  3001  years 
Vfore  Christ. 

The  superior  accuracy  of  the  opinion  held  by  the  Europeans  appears  to  be 
fit  out  of  all  doubt  by  a  passage  discovered  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  In  every  V^da 
fttteiaa  sort  of  astronomical  treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  the 
•iJQstment  of  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  proper  periods  for  the 
pwformance  of  reli^ous  duties.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  last  editor 
rf  those  treatises  would  avail  himself  of  the  observations  which  were  most  relied 
<*  when  he  wrote,  and  would  explain  them  by  means  of  the  computation  of 
^e  most  intelli^ble  to  his  readers.  Now  the  measure  of  time  employed  in 
tiwJie  treatises  is  itself  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  for  it  is  a  cycle  of  five  years  of 
lonir  months,  with  awkward  divisions,  intercalations,  and  other  corrections, 
*luch  show  it  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  calendar  which  now,  after  suc- 
*«Te  corrections,  is  received  by  the  Hindus  throughout  India:  but  the 
deosiTe  argument  is,  that  the  place  assigned  to  the  solstitial  points  in  the 
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treatises  (which  is  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Colebrooke)  is  tliat  in  which  thon 
points  were  situated  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ^  Mr.  Cdebioob^ 
interpretation  of  this  passage  has  never,  I  believe,  been  called  in  questko;  nd 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  grounds  for  suspecting  the  genoinenenoftlb 
text  itself.  The  ancient  form  of  the  calendar  is  beyond  the  invention  of  i 
Hindu  forger,  and  there  could  be  no  motive  to  coin  a  passage,  fixing  ia  tha 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ  a  work  which  all  Hindus  assign  to  the  thirty- 
first  century  of  the  same  era. 

In  an  essay  previously  written,*  Mr.  Colebrooke  had  shown,  from  tnodier 
passage  in  the  VMas,  that  the  correspondence  of  seasons  with  months,  as  tlien 
stated,  indicated  a  position  of  the  cardinal  points  similar  to  that  which  hai  jut 
been  mentioned;  and,  on  that  ground,  he  had  fixed  the  compilation  of  tin 
V^as  at  the  same  period  which  he  afterwards  ascertained  by  more  direct  pm£ 

From  the  age  of  the  Y^as,  thus  fixed,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  that  of 
Aj»oftb«in-   Menu's  Code.     Sir  William  Jones'  examines  the  difference  in  tk 

■titutM.  dialect  of  those  two  compositions ;  and  from  the  time  occupied  \ij 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  Latin  language,  he  infers  that  the  Code  d 
Menu  must  have  been  written  300  years  after  the  compilation  of  the  V^ 
This  reasoning  is  not  satisfactory,  because  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  tlul 
all  languages  proceed  at  the  same  uniform  rate  in  the  progress  of  refinement 
All  that  can  be  assumed  is,  that  a  considerable  period  must  have  elipni 
between  the  epochs  at  which  the  ruder  and  the  more  refined  idioms  weie  ii 
use.  The  next  ground  for  conjecturing  the  date  of  Menu's  Code  rests  on  tin 
difference  between  the  law  and  manners  there  recorded  and  those  of  moden 
times.  This  will  be  shown  to  be  considerable;  and  from  the  proportion  of  the 
changes  which  will  also  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  before  the  ioTaautt 
of  Alexander,  we  may  infer  that  a  long  time  had  passed  between  tka 
promulgation  of  the  Code  and  the  latter  period.  On  a  combination  of  theaa 
data,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  fix  the  age  of  the  supposed  Menu,  Teiy 
loosely,  at  some  time  about  halfway  between  Alexander  (in  ^e  fourth  cratoj 
before  Christ)  and  the  V^as  (in  the  fourteenth). 

Tliis  would  make  the  author  of  the  Code  live  about  900  years  before  Chriat 

That  the  Code  is  very  ancient  is  proved  by  the  difference  of  religion  and  man- 
ners from  those  of  present  times,  no  less  then  by  the  obsolete  style. 

That  these  are  not  disguises,  assumed  to  conceal  a  modem  forgery,  appean 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  consistency  could  be  kept  up,  especially  when  wa 
have  the  means  of  checking  it  by  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  motive  for  forgery,  which  of  itself  is  perhaps  conclusive. 

A  Bramin,  forging  a  code,  would  make  it  support  the  system  established  ia 
his  time,  unless  he  were  a  reformer,  in  which  case  he  would  introduce  teita 
favourable  to  his  new  doctrines ;  but  neither  would  pass  over  the  most  popular 
innovations  in  absolute  silence,  nor  yet  inculcate  practices  repugnant  to  modea 
notions. 

Yet  the  religion  of  Menu  is  that  of  the  VMas.  Kama,  Crisbna,  and  other 
favourite  gods  of  more  recent  times,  are  not  mentioned  either  with  reverence  or 
with  disapprobation,  nor  are  the  controversies  hinted  at  to  which  those  and  odier 
new  doctrines  gave  rise.  There  is  no  mention  of  regular  orders,  or  of  the  adf- 
immolation  of  widows.    Bramins  eat  beef  and  flesh  of  all  kinds,  and  inteimany 

*  Aiiatie  Hestarcfies^  vol.  vili.  p.  489.     [Arch-  without  allowing  a  margin  of  terenl  oentoriA 

deacon  Pratt  (/.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1862,  p.  61)  ha«  Poe  Trof.  Whitney's  paper  in  /.  R,  A,  S.*  ^9^" 

re-examined  the  astronomical  qnefittion,  and  fixes  En.] 

the  date  as  1181  B.C.;  but  the  truth  Ls  that  these  •  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  283. 

ancient  observations  must  have  been  too  loope  to  ■  Preface  to  Menu,  p.  6. 
allow  of  our  drawing  conclusions  from  them 
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vith  women  of  inferior  casts,  besides  various  other  practices  repulsive  to  modem 
Bindas,  which  are  the  less  suspicious  because  they  are  minute. 

These  are  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  can  guess  at  the  age  of  this  Code.  That 
if  Menu  himself  is  of  no  consequence,  since  his  appearance  is  merely  dramatic, 
ikB  that  of  Crishna  in  the  ^'Bhagavad  Gitd,'*  or  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  or 
3ioero*s  dialogues.  No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  real  compiler,  nor  is  there  any 
ioe  to  the  date  of  ^e  ancient  commentator  CuUiica.  From  his  endeavouring 
o  gloss  over  and  to  explain  away  some  doctrines  of  Menu,  it  is  evident  that 
yniion  had  already  begun  to  change  in  his  time ;  but  as  many  commentators, 
■d  some  of  very  ancient  date,^  speak  of  the  rules  of  Menu  as  applicable  to  the 
good  ages  only,  and  not  extending  to  their  time,  and  as  such  a  limitation  never 
aee  occurs  to  Culluca,  we  must  conclude  that  commentator,  though  a  good 
letl  later  than  the  original  author,  to  have  lived  long  beforo  the  other  jurists 
ilioae  opinions  have  just  been  alluded  to. 

On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Code,  there  appears  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
Ige  attributed  to  it  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  very  formation  of  a  code, 
■pedally  in  so  methodical  a  manner,  is  imlike  ancient  times ;  and  it  is  certain 
ittta  people  must  have  subsisted  for  some  time,  and  must  have  established  laws 
■d  customs  before  it  could  frame  a  code.  But  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations 
wihoae  history  we  know,  formed  codes  at  a  comparatively  earlier  period  of  their 
existence ;  and  although  the  arrangement  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
vCb  Code  show  considerable  civilization,  yet  this  is  no  proof  of  recent  origin, 
Bdn  than  rudeness  is  of  antiquity.  The  Romans  were  more  polished  2000  years 
^  than  the  Esquimaux  are  now,  or  perhaps  may  be  2000  years  hence. 

[The  Institutes  of  Menu  are  only  one  of  the  many  Smritis  or  Dharma-^dstras, 
i  fist  of  which  was  given  in  p.  89  supra.  The  very  form  in  which  they  are  com- 
feond,  the  epic  iloka,  proves  their  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  latest 
Modnctions  of  the  Vaidik  period  were  the  Sutras,  or  the  ceremonial  rules  cur- 
«Bt  in  different  families.  These,  when  complete,  are  divided  into  three  portions, 
~tiie  iSrauta,  which  treats  of  the  great  sacrifices;  the  Grihya,  which  treats  of  the 
Lomestic  purifications,  &c, ;  and  the  Sdmaydchdrika,  which  treats  of  temporal 
Isties  and  customs.  The  last  seems  to  have  been  mainly  the  source  of  these 
[MnnaMstras.  The  Minavas  are  a  subdivision  of  the  Taittiriyakas,  or  foUow- 
■I  of  the  Black  Yajur  VMa,  and  the  l^rauta  portion  of  the  Manava  Kalpa-sutras 
4in  exists,  but  the  other  portions  seem  to  be  lost.  But  in  the  Sutras  of  the 
ftpistambas  (another  subdivision  of  the  Taittiriyakas),  in  which  the  three  por- 
tiflos  are  extant  complete,  we  find  that  ^*  the  Sutras  contain  generally  almost 
flbe  lime  words  which  have  been  brought  into  verse  by  the  compiler  of  the 
ittaaTa-dharma-^dstra.*'  The  so-called  **  Institutes  of  Manu  "  may  therefore  be 
BoMdeied  as  the  last  redaction  of  the  traditional  laws  of  the  Manavas.  That 
nn  is  only  one  of  many,  probably  successive,  redactions,  seems  evident  by  the 
beqnent  quotations  in  old  authors  from  lost  works,  called  the  Vrihat  or  great 
iimi,  and  Vriddha  or  old  Manu.  As  for  the  date  of  the  compilation  in  its 
iMeat  form,  we  have  no  data  to  rest  upon,  since  it  is  a  rifacimento  of  older 
'^•terials ;  but  the  third  century  before  Christ  is  certainly  nearer  to  the  tmth 
^^  the  ninth  or  tenth.  We  must  not,  however,  forget,  in  estimating  its  his- 
Weal  value,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  composed  from  older  documents,  and, 
*l^gh  some  parts  may  be  comparatively  modem,  the  great  mass  of  the  work 
4ott  faithfully  represent  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  old  Hindu  world,  after 
^  cast  system  had  become  thoroughly  established.  See  this  subject  more 
ftDy  treated  in  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Ancient  Sanskrit  Lit.  pp.  61, 132-184  j  and 
*tt  letter  in  Mtn-ley's  Digest,  Introd.  p.  cxcvii. — En.] 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  Sir  W.  Jones'  tntn«lation« 


teibcfc  Tod,*  and  in  part  acceded  to  by  a  very  able  writer  in  the 

Magazine."  *  Colonel  Tod  is  entitled  to  every  respect,  on  account  of  h 
Oriental  knowledge,  and  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  a  most  interestiii 
almost  miknown  till  his  time  ;  and  the  anonymous  writer  is  so  evidentl; 
of  his  subject,  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be  familiar  with  instances  m 
me  of  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Ilindii  casts.  Unless  this  be 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  the  opinion  advanced,  and  can 
my  estimation  of  those  who  maintain  it,  by  assigning  my  reasons  at  1 
the  supposition  be,  that  the  whole  Hindu  people  sprang  from  the  same 
the  Scythians,  before  those  nations  had  assumed  their  distinctive  pecv 
shall  not  conceive  myself  called  on  to  discuss  the  question  ;  but  if  sui 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  historic  period,  I  shall  be  i 
doubt  the  fact.  The  admission  of  strangers  into  any  of  the  twioe-bom  c 
a  thing  never  contemplated  by  Menu,  and  could  not  have  taken  place ' 
period  to  which  the  records  of  his  time  extended.  No  trace  of  the  alle 
gamation  remained  in  Alexander's  time ;  for  though  he  and  his  follow 
India  after  having  spent  two  years  in  Scythia,  they  discovered  no  resens 
tween  any  parts  of  those  nations.  The  union  must  therefore  have  t 
within  a  century  or  two  before  our  era,  or  at  some  later  period.  T 
supposition  on  which  Colonel  Tod  has  gone  in  some  places,  though  in 
mentions  Scythian  inunigrationsin  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  ani 
more  remote  periods. 

That  there  were  Scythian  irruptions  into  India  before  those  of  tl 
under  Chengiz  Khdn,  is  so  probable,  that  the  slightest  evidence  woulc 
to  believe  them  to  have  occurred ;  and  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
forded  us  that  the  Scythians,  after  conquering  Bactrla,  brought  pa 
under  their  dominion;  but  the  admission  of  a  body  of  foreignen 
proudest  of  the  Hindu  classes,  and  that  after  the  line  had  been  as  ( 
drawn  as  it  was  in  the  Code  of  Menu,  is  so  difficult  to  imagine 
most  direct  and  clear  proofs  are  necessaiy  to  substantiate  it.  Now, 
the  proofs  ? — 


he  great  tribe  of  Yadu,  which  is  the  principal^  perhaps  the  only  one, 
came  from  beyond  the  Indus^  is  the  tribe  of  Crishna^  and  of  the  purest 
descent.  There  is  a  story  of  their  having  crossed  to  the  west  of  the 
ifter  the  death  of  Crishna.  One  division  (the  Sama)  certainly  came  fix)m 
sty  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  but  they  were  Hindus  before  they 
tiie  Indus ;  and  many  of  those  who  still  remain  on  the  west,  though  now 
letansy  are  allowed  to  be  of  Hindu  descent.'  Alexander  found  two  bodies 
ana  west  of  the  Indus,^-one  in  Paropamisus,  and  one  near  the  sea ;  and^ 
both  were  small  and  unconnected,  yet  the  last-mentioned  alone  is  suffi- 
>  account  for  all  the  inmiigrations  of  Kajpiits  into  India,  without  suppos- 
from  Scythia. 

'  the  religion  and  manners  of  any  of  the  Rdjputs  resemble  those  of  the 
IDS,  they  incomparably  more  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Hindus, 
anguage  also  is  Hindu,  without  a  Scythian  word  (as  far  as  has  yet  been 
ined).  I  have  not  heard  of  any  part  of  their  religion,  either,  that  is  not 
Hindu.  In  fact,  all  the  points  in  which  they  are  said  to  resemble  the 
ins  are  common  to  all  the  Rdjputs  without  exception,  and  most  of  them 
whole  Hindu  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  points  selected  as  specimens 
Jiian  manners  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  all  rude  nations.  Many, 
aze  expressly  brought  forward  as  Scandinavian  or  German ;  although 
itity  of  manners  between  those  nations  and  the  eastern  Scythians  is  still 
roved,  even  supposing  their  common  origin. 

istead  of  searching  for  minute  points  of  resemblance,  we  compare  the 
i  character  of  the  two  nations,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  two  things 
ke. 

Scythian  is  short,  square-built,  and  sinewy,  with  a  broad  face,  high 
ones,  and  long  narrow  eyes,  the  outer  angles  of  which  point  upwards, 
ne  is  a  tent ;  his  occupation,  pasturage ;  his  food,  flesh,  cheese,  and  other 
tions  of  his  flocks ;  his  dress  is  of  skins  or  wool ;  his  habits  are  active, 
roving,  and  restless.  The  RAjpiit,  again,  is  tall,  comely,  loosely  built, 
ben  not  excited,  languid  and  lazy.  He  is  lodged  in  a  house,  and  clad  in 
owv  flntterinir  flrarmenta :  he  lives  on  firrain.  ia  devoted  to  the  nosses- 
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or  the  Iliong-nou.  It  might  seem  an  argmnent  against  the  Ilindu  origin  of  tba 
Itajputs^  that  the  names  of  few  of  their  trihes  are  explainable  in  Sanscrit  Bat 
are  they  explainable  in  any  Tartar  language  ?  and  are  all  names  confesedlj 
Ilindu  capable  of  explanation  P 

5.  We  may  admit,  without,  hesitation,  that  there  were  Scythians  on  the  him 
scythimn  tfu  ^  ^^®  secoud  ceutury,  but  it  is  not  apparent  how  this  advances  mi 

tienin  mdi*.  gijjgi^  g^cp  towards  their  transformation  into  Riyputs:  there  hare 
long  been  Persians  and  Afgh^ms  and  English  in  India,  but  none  of  them  hsre 
found  a  place  among  the  native  tribes. 

6.  Cosmas,  a  mere  mariner,  was  not  likely  to  be  accurate  in  information  abort 
the  upper  parts  of  India ;  and  the  white  Hims  (according  to  De  Guignes*)  yrm 
Turks,  whose  capital  was  'Organj  or  Khfva :  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  thaw- 
fore,  that  he  confounded  the  Getce  with  the  Huns ;  but  his  evidence,  eTen  If 
taken  literally,  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Hun  was  known  in  Upfff ' 
India ;  and,  along  with  that,  it  proves  that  up  to  the  sixth  century  the  pei^ 
who  bore  it  had  not  merged  in  the  Rdjpiits. 

7.  The  account  of  De  Guignes  has  every  appearance  of  truth.  It  not  only  o- 
plains  the  origin  of  the  Scythians  on  the  Indus,  but  shows  us  what  bectmeof 
them,  and  aftbrds  the  best  proof  that  they  were  not  swaUowed  up  in  any  of  tk 
Ilindu  classes.*  The  people  called  Yue-chi  by  the  Chinese,  Jits  by  the  TartM^ 
and  Getes  or  Get®  by  some  of  our  writers,  were  a  considerable  nation  in  tin 
centre  of  Tartary  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  second  centnirb^ 
fore  Christ  they  were  driven  from  their  original  seats  on  the  borders  of  CUai 
by  the  Iliong-nou,  with  whom  they  had  always  been  in  enmity.  About  1261* 
a  division  of  them  conquered  Khorasdn  in  Persia ;  and  about  the  same  timetba 
Sii,  another  tribe  whom  they  had  dislodged  in  an  early  part  of  their  adTUfl^ 
took  Bactria  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Yifr 
chi  came  from  some  of  their  conquests  in  Persia  into  the  country  on  the  Isd^ 
which  is  correctly  described  by  the  Chinese  historians.  This  portion  of  themii 
represented  to  have  settled  there ;  and  accordingly,  when  Tamerlane  (who  vu 
accustomed  to  fight  the  Jits  in  Tartary)  arrived  at  the  Indus,  he  recognised ka 
old  antagonists  in  their  distant  colony.®  They  still  bear  the  name  of  Jitsff 
Jats,^  and  are  still  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  forming  the  peasantiy 
of  the  Panjab,  the  Rajput  country,  Sind,  and  the  east  of  Belochist^;  ta^n 
most  places,  professing  the  Mussulman  religion. 

The  only  objection  that  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  Getic  origin  of  A» 
Jats  is,  that  they  are  included  in  some  lists  of  the  Rajput  tribes,  and  ao  enxM 
among  pure  Hindus ;  but  Colonel  Tod,  from  whom  we  learn  the  fact,  destn^i 
the  effect  of  it,  by  stating^  that,  though  their  name  is  in  the  list,  they  are  nenr 
considered  as  Rajputs,  and  that  no  Rajput  would  intermarry  with  them.  InaBO- 
ther  place,®  he  observes  that  (except  for  one  very  ambiguous  rite)  they  ira* 
"  utter  aliens  to  the  Hindu  theocracy,**  and  he  himself  maintains  tliat  theyw 
descended  from  the  GetJB.  Their  language,  however,  if  it  proves  to  be  munixel 
Ilindu,  will  furnish  a  strong  though  not  insuperable  objection. 

It  is  a  more  natural  way  of  connecting  the  immigration  of  RijpiitB  from  tlie 
west  with  the  invasion  of  the  Getse,  to  suppose  that  part  of  the  tribes  nho  m 
recorded  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  an  early  period,  and  who  probaUy  iww 
those  found  in  the  south  by  Alexander,  were  dislodged  by  the  irruption  tm  ? 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  325.  Agra,  not  now  under  diacoflBion.    [Sir  H.  BIM,    j 
»  De  Ouigmes,  Histoire  des  ffuns,  vol.  ii.  p.  41 ;      in  his  Supplement  to  the  Indiam  Oioimnh^"^    1 

bntiAiUmoTc,Ac<uUmied(aIn»riptiofUtyoLxxr.f  tains  that  the  Jate  of  the  Indus  and  the  JUi*      ' 

with  the  annex<  d  paper  by  D'Anville.  Bhurtpoor  are  of  the  same  origiii.—BD>]               ** 

•  Sherf  u(l din,  quoted  by  De  Qnignee,  AcadStrie  •  Vol.  i.  p.  10«. 
des  /tueriptioiu,  vol.  xxv.  p.  82.  •  Vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

Not  Jdu,  which  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  near 
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md  driyen  back  to  their  ancient  seats  to  join  their  brethren^  from  whom^ 
n  and  cast,  they  had  never  separated. 

iclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  Jats  may  be  of  Scythian  descent,  but 
^mputs  are  all  pure  Hindus. 


APPENDIX  III. 

ON   THE   GREEK  ACCOUNTS  OP  INDIA. 


pre  examine  the  account  of  India  given  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  necessary 
in  of  what  country  they  speak  when  they  make  use  of  that  name. 
r  the  writers  about  Alexander  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  region 
»uth  of  the  main  ridge  of  Caucasus,  and  near  the  Indus,  ij^^u  bound^i 
and  also  mention  another  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  who  in-  th«iuwindui. 
be  sea-shore  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.  Each  of  those  two 
upied  a  territory  stretching  for  150  miles  west  from  the  river,  but 
Dm  north  to  south.  A  great  tract  of  country  lay  between  their  terri- 
1  was  inhabited  by  a  people  foreign  to  their  race.  Close  to  the  Indues, 
especially  on  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  there  were  other  Indian 
)ugh  less  considerable  than  those  two. 

iians  on  the  sea-shore  were  named  Oritae  and  Arabitae,  and  are  recog- 
Major  Rennell  as  the  people  called  Asiatic  Ethiopians  by  Herodotus, 
ntry  was  the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains  of  Beldchistan  and 
sparated  from  M^kran  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  hills  which  form 
00,  and  on  which  still  stands  the  famous  Hindu  temple  of  Ilingl^z. 
iians  whom  Herodotus  includes  within  the  satrapies  of  Darius  are, 
the  more  northern  ones  under  Caucasus,  for  he  expressly  declares, 
e  on  the  south  were  independent  of  the  Persian  monarchy.*  It  is 
'  Major  Rennell  that  his  knowledge  of  India  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
t  of  the  Indus  f  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  the  extent 
ntiT,  and  no  clear  notion  of  the  portion  of  it  which  had  been  subjected 
*  The  other  Greek  writers,  though  they  speak  of  Indians  beyond  the 
ictly  limit  India  to  the  eastern  side  of  that  river.  Arrian,  who  has 
mountiuneers  Indians,  from  the  place  where  Alexander  entered  Paro- 
jret  when  he  comes  to  the  Indus  says,  *'  This  river  Alexander  crossed 
ak  with  his  army  into  the  land  of  the  Indians, ''  and  immediately 
escription  of  the  people  of  that  country.* 

course  of  this  description  he  again  explicitly  declares  that  the  Indus  is 
n  boundary  of  India  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.^ 
'  Indica,"  also,  he  desires  his  reader  to  consider  t?uU  only  as  India  which 

01, 102.  9;  Strabo,  lib.  xy.,  netur  the  beginning.    See  also 

IT  of  Hrrodotui,  p.  809.  Diodorus,  lib.  ii.  p.  VIZ,  edition  of  1604.) 

uu  ea«t  of  the  Indus  constantly  main-  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  grounds  on 

followers  of  Alexan<ier  that  they  had  which  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Persians  were 

been  invaded  (by  human  conquerors  in  possession  of  India  as  far  as  the  Jumna  cr 

assertion  which  they  could  not  have  Ganges.    The  weighty  opinion  of  Major  Rennell 

hey  had  just  been  delivered  from  the  (which,  however,  applies  only  to  the  Panj&b)  n»U 

ia.     Arrian  also,  in  discuM^ing  the  on  the  single  argument  of  the  great  tribute  said 

ions  of  Bacchus.  Hercules,  SesorttrLs,  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  he  him- 

ndCyms,  denies  them  all  except  the  self  proves  to  have  been  overstated.     {Oeoffraphy 

on» ;  and  Strabo  denies  even  thoee,  of  Uerodotua^  p.  305.) 

:be  Per>tians  hired  mercenaries  from  *  Erptditio  Alexandria  lib.  Y.  cap.  4. 

trer  invaded  it.    (Arrian,  Indxca^  8,  '  Ibid.  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 
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lies  east  of  the  InduS;  and  those  who  inhabit  that  country  as  the  Indiiiiarf 
whom  he  is  about  to  speak.' 

StrabO;  the  most  critical  and  judicious  of  all  the  writers  on  India,  is  m  de- 
cided in  pronouncing  the  Indus  to  be  the  wdstem  limit  of  India  from  the  mou- 
tains  to  the  sea ;  and  quotes  Eratosthenes  as  supporting  hia  opinion.^ 

Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  some  consider  the  four  satrapies  of  Oedrosity 
Arachosia,  ^Vria,  and  Paropamisus  to  belong  to  India;  but  this  would  indnde 
about  two-thirds  of  Persia. 

The  Sanscrit  writers  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  regarding  the  Indn 
as  the  western  boundary  of  their  country,  and  classing  the  nations  beyond  it  witk 
the  Yavanas  and  other  barbarians.  There  is,  indeed,  a  imiyersaUy  acknowledgid 
tradition,  that  no  Hindu  ought  to  cross  that  river;*  and  its  inconsistency  wiA 
the  practice  even  of  early  times  is  a  proof  of  its  great  antiquity. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  beyond  the  Indus  were  few  and  de- 
induni  to  the  tachcd ;  and  we  will  now  see  what  account  is  given  of  them  by  ftt 
1S*1    *     ancients,  beginning  our  survey  from  the  north. 

Arrian,  in  the  commencement  of  his  ''  Indica,''  mentions  the  Assaceni  and  ft* 
Astaceui,  as  Indian  nations  in  the  mountains  between  the  Indus  and  the  Oh 
phenes,  but  he  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Indians  as  being  less  in  am 
and  fairer  in  complexion.  He  excludes  them  (as  has  been  shown)  from  kb 
general  description  of  the  Indians :  and  neither  in  his  '^Expedition  of  Alexindtf  * 
nor  in  his  ^*  Indica,**  does  he  allude  to  Bramins  among  them,  or  mention  anytioY 
in  their  customs  of  a  marked  Hindu  character.  He  says  that  they  had  bnt 
subject  to  the  Assyrians,  afterwards  to  the  Medes,  and  finally  to  the  Veraaa. 
It  does  not  appear  from  Arrian  that  there  were  any  Indians  to  the  south  of  tk 
Cophenes  (or  river  of  Cabid),  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Strabo  that  Hm 
were  none  between  the  Paropamisadoe  and  the  Oritte  until  after  Alexaodfl^ 
time  ;^  but  as  Arrian  mentions  other  tribes  on  the  Lower  Indus,  it  is  probtUi 
that  Strabo  spoke  generally  of  the  two  territories,  and  did  not  mean  entirdji* 
deny  the  residence  of  Indians  on  the  Persian  bank. 

The  OritiB,  according  to  Arrian,*®  were  an  Indian  nation,  who  extended  fit 
about  150  miles  parallel  to  the  sea.  They  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  otker 
Indiims,  but  differed  from  them  in  language  and  manners. 

They  (those  near  the  Indus  at  least)  must  have  been  essentially  Indian;  for 
Sambus,  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  hills  which  run  down  to  the  river  in  tki 
north  of  Sind,  is  represented  as  being  much  under  the  influence  of  the  BranmL 

It  will  throw  some  light  on  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  west  bank  of  tki 
Indus,  in  former  times,  to  point  out  its  present  inhabitants. 

The  mountains  under  Caucasus,  between  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  tki 
continuation  of  Mount  Imaus,  which  forms  the  range  of  Solim^n,  and  the  hdm, 
are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Indian  descent,  now  subject  to  Afgh&n  tribes,  wke 

*  Indiea,  cap.  ii.— "  Dnt  the  part  from  the  Indna  (nirdod  :  bnt  he  never  denies  the  exiitesM  d  tli 

towards  the  east,  let  that  be  India,  and  let  those  restriction,  or  uaerta  that  it  was  not  tA  OM  dM 

[who  Inhabit  It]  \yc  the  Indian*."  attended  to. 

">  8trabo,  lib.  xv.  pp.  473, 474.  ed.  UAl.    In  lib.  *  Lib.  zv.  p.  474.      The  pawage  itate,  b«a 

XT.  p.  497,  he  again  mentions  the  Indus  as  the  Eratosthenes,  that  at  the  time  of  Alexander'iiB- 

eastern  boundar>'  of  Pcnula.  vaidon  the  Imlas  was  the  boimdary  of  Indisa' 

"  See  a  ven«  on  this  8nl)ject  quoted  in  Colonel  Ariana,  and  that  the  Pendans  p^mpipp'*  ill ^ 

Wilford's  Bway  on  Caucasus  (AsuiHc  Re$Htn:he»y  country  to  the  west  of  the  river :  but  that,  iftv- 

vol.  vi.  p.  !i%h).    The  Colonel,  who  is  anxious  to  wards,  the  Indians  received  a  ooiuldflnble|art<( 

extend  the  early  possession  a  of  the  Hindtis,  en*  IHintia  from  the  liaoedoniana.    Heezptaiiittli 

deavours  to  prove  that  the  Indus  meant  in  this  transfer  more  particnlarly  in  page  4S6.  vharkf 

verse  \»  the  river  of  K&ma  (one  of  its  tributary  says  that  Alexander  took  this  coaotry  fhtttiK 

streams) ;  that  the  main  Indus  may  have  changed  Persians,  and  kept  it  to  himself,  bat  that  flUtniil 

its  bed ;  that  the  prohibition  was  only  against  subsequently  ceded  it  to  BandraoottiHi. 

erouing  the  Indus,  and  not  against  passing  to  the  *<*  Exped.  Altxandri^  lib.  vl.  o.  zzL;  hM»t 

other  dde  by  going  round  its  source ;  and  finiiU y,  cap.  xxv. 
that,  in  modem  times,  the  prohibition  is  ditare- 


The  hills  which  bound  that  plain  on  the  west  are  everywhere  held  by 
f  a  different  origin.  Some  of  the  so-called  Indians  are  Hindus,  but  the 
part  are  converts  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  above  description 
bends  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  ancient  Oritao. 
rm  a  general  view  of  these  accounts,  ancient  and  modem,  we  were  to 
te  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  people  to  whom  they  relate,  it  might, 
t,  appear  not  improbable  that  the  Indians  in  the  northern  mountains 
the  same  race  as  the  Hindus,  but  never  converted  to  the  Braminical  re- 
ind  that  they  may  have  occupied  their  present  seats  before  the  period  at 
he  first  light  breaks  on  the  history  of  their  brethren  in  the  plains  :  but 
nigh  to  allude  to  so  vague  a  conjecture. ^^  The  Indian  races  in  the  plains 
y  crossed  from  India  at  difierent  periods.  Notwithstanding  the  religious 
don  and  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  easy 
nication  afforded  by  a  navigable  river  would  not  lead  the  inhabitants  of 
fcr  neighbouring  country  was  first  peopled  and  civilized  to  spread  over 
nks.  I  am  therefore  led  to  think  the  occupation  of  the  western  bank 
Indians  began  very  early,  the  neighbouring  countries  on  that  side  being 
'  peopled  even  now.  The  emigration  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
eems  to  have  been  more  extensive  than  elsewhere,  may  possibly  be  that 
to  in  the  ancient  legends  about  the  flight  of  Crishna's  family.  A  branch 
ribe  certainly  came  from  the  west  into  Sind  ten  centuries  ago ;  and  other 
Bf  still  retaining  their  reli^on  and  cast,  have  passed  over  into  Guzerdt  in 
nea." 

-move  some  doubts  about  the  limits  of  the  Indian  nations  on  the  west  of 
us,  it  is  desirable  to  advert  to  a  part  of  Alexander's  route  through  the 
tg  countries. 

mder  set  out  from  Artachoana  (which  seems  to  be  admitted  to  be  Her6t)y 
ceeded  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  Darius  to  the  royal  city  of 
ingsei,  which  is  recognised  in  Zarang,  an  ancient  name  for  the  capital  of 

He  thence  directed  his  march  towards  Bactria,  and  on  his  way  received 
tniBsion  of  the  DrangSB,  the  Gedrosians,  and  the  Arachotians.  He  then 
the  Indians  bordering  on  the  Arachotians.    Through  all  these  nations 
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There  are  two  ways  from  Sistdn  to  Bactria— one  byHer&t,  and  the  other  hy  tk 
pass  of  Hindu  Cuflh,  north  of  Cdbul,  the  mountains  between  those  points  htt^ 
impassable,  especially  in  winter,  when  this  march  took  place.'*  Alexander  todk 
the  eastern  road ;  and  if  he  had  marched  direct  to  Bactria,  as  might  be  8Qppo«l 
from  the  preceding  passage,  he  could  have  met  with  no  snow  at  any  time  of  lb 
year,  until  he  got  a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Candahar,  and  he  must  have  kft 
Gedrosia  very  far  to  his  right  It  is  possible,  therefore  (especially  as  the  mo* 
derer  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit  was  made  over  to  him  hy  the  Indian^^,  ^ 
he  continued  his  pursuit  through  Shor&bak  and  the  valley  of  Boldn  (the  rodi 
adopted  by  Mr.  ConoUy^') ;  and  that  the  Indians  near  the  Arachotiansmajknt  . 
been  about  Dader,  which,  although  at  a  dbtance  from  the  Indus,  is  on  the  piM 
of  that  river,  and  may  not  improbably  have  been  inhabited  by  an  Indian  itefc 
From  this  place,  his  journey  to  Mount  Caucasus  would  haTe  lain  tbioiidi  a 
country  as  sterile,  and  at  that  8eas<m  as  cold,  as  Caucasus  itselfl  It  is  eqodr 
probable,  however,  that  Alexander  did  not  extend  his  journey  to  fartotbi 
south ;  aud,  in  that  case,  the  Indians  would  be  (as  they  are  assumed  to  beW 
Curtius^*)  those  called  Paropcunisadae  immediately  under  Mount  Caoctfl^ 
within  or  near  whose  boundary  Alexandria  certainly  was  built**  The  vidnilr 
of  this  people  shows  that  ^Vlexandria  could  not  have  been  farther  west  tliH 
Cdbul,  which,  indeed,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  of  Alexander's  retanmf 
to  it  on  his  way  from  Bactria  to  hidia?^  He  took  seventeen  days  to  ens 
Caucasus,  according  to  Curtius ;  fifteen,  according  to  Strabo,  from  AJexandmil 
Adraspa,  a  city  in  Bactriana ;  and  ten  to  cross  the  mountains  in  retumiog,  K- 
coiiling  to  Arrian.  Captain  Bumes,  with  none  of  the  encumbrances  of  ao  izbt, 
took  twelve  days  to  cross  the  mountains  on  the  road  from  Cabul  to  P^m, 
whi(^h  is  comparatively  shorter  and  easier  than  any  more  western  pass.  Aiftr 
as  tliis  site  for  Alexandria,  rather  than  one  farther  west,  we  are  borne  out  If 
the  high  authority  of  Major  Rennell;  but  that  author  (the  greatest  of  £d^ 
geographers),  from  the  imperfect  information  then  possessed  about  the  stnoi 
that  runs  from  Ghazni  to  Cabul,  the  Gomal,  and  the  Kurram,  has  framed  oit 
of  those  three  an  imaginary  river,  which  he  supposes  to  run  from  near  Bamiin  il 
the  Indus,  thirty  or  forty  miles  south  of  Attoc  This  he  calls  the  Cophenes,  lod) 
in  consequence,  places  the  scene  of  Alexander's  operations  and  the  seat  of  tk 
Indian  mountaiueers  to  the  south  of  the  Cabul  river,  and  at  a  distance  fivm  thi 
range  of  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus.  Strabo,  however,  expiessly  says  that  Aki- 
nnder  kept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  northern  mountains,  that  he  might  cntf 
the  Choaspes  (which  falls  into  the  Cophenes)  and  the  other  rivers  as  high  8p 
as  possible.  Arrian  makes  him  cross  the  Cophenes,  and  then  proceed  throosk 
a  mountainous  country,  and  over  three  other  rivers  which  fell  into  the  CophaM^ 
before  he  reaches  the  Indus.  In  his  **  Indica,"  also,  he  mentions  the  CopbeiMl 
as  bringing  those  three  rivers  with  it,  and  joining  the  Indus  in  Peucaliotia  It 
is  only  on  the  noHh  bank  of  the  Cabul  river  that  three  such  rivers  can  be  fomd: 
and  even  then  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  fixing  their  names,  for  in  Arriai*f 
own  two  lists  he  completely  changes  the  names  of  two.  Xor  i^  this  at  all  flff- 
prising,  for  most  rivei-s  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  no  name,  but  are  ctlled 
after  some  town  or  country  on  their  banks,  and  not  always  after  the  Mffie 
Thus  the  river  called  by  some  the  Kashkdr  river  is  the  Kameh  with  LieuteDinl 
Macartney,  the  Cheghanserai  in  Baber's  Commentaries,  and  is  often  called  the 
River  of  Cunner  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

*•'  Sec  Clinton'a  Fanti,  n.c.  830.    Barins  wm  '•  Qaintn«  Curtiun,  lib.  vil.  cap.  \XL 

killwl  in  July,  and  Alexander  reached  Bactria  in  »•  Arrian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii. 

fcprlnjf.  "•  Alexander  was  probably  at  BMTAn.tSnflB 

"  Arrian.  ubi  PtiprA.  N.  ir»  K.  from  C&bol,  the  mtn«  of  which  air *- 

'*  .Since  made  familiar  by  the  march  of  Lord  ktIIkxI  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Mawn  J<mntatif^ 

Kcouo'i  army.  AMiatic  SocUty  c/  CaicuUa,  voL  t.  pi  1. 
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Hie  Soastes  would  seem  to  be  the  riyer  of  Sw&t ;  but  then  there  is  no  river 
ift  foir  the  Gurseufly  which  is  between  the  Soastes  and  Indus.  Major  Hennell, 
I  •  different  theory,  supposes  the  Gurseus  to  be  the  Cdbul  river  itself;  but  both 
F  Airian^s  accounts  make  the  Guneus  fedl  into  the  Cophenes,  which  afterwards 
fli  mto  the  Indus. 

The  Cabul  river,  therefore,  must  be  the  Cophenes,  and  the  Indians  are  under 
m  mountains  between  it,  its  upper  branch  (the  Punjshir  river),  and  the  Indus. 
Alexander's  proceedings  in  India  are  so  well  known  that  they  cannot  be  too 
%litly  touched  on.  After  an  advance  to  the  Hyphasis,  he  turned  to  the  south - 
mif  and  passed  off  between  the  desert  and  the  Jndus,  having  scarcely  seen  the 
dita  of  India.  He  made  no  attempt  to  establish  provinces ;  but,  as  he  in- 
aded  to  return,  he  adopted  exactly  the  same  policy  as  that  employed  by  the 
Mid  Shah  in  after  times.  He  made  a  party  in  the  country  by  dispossessing 
MM  chiefs  and  transferring  their  territory  to  their  rivals ;  thus  leaving  all  power 
itlie  hands  of  persons  whose  interest  induced  them  to  uphold  his  name  and  con- 
ffibte  his  favour. 

The  few  garrisons  he  left  reminded  people  of  his  intended  return ;  and  his  troops 
■the  nearest  parts  of  Persia  would  always  add  to  the  influence  of  his  partisans. 

The  adherence  of  Porus  and  other  princes,  who  were  in  a  manner  set  up  by 
hb  Macedonians,  ought  therefore  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise. 

We  now  understand  the  people  to  whom  the  Greek  descriptions  were  in- 
laded  to  apply ;  but  we  must  still  be  cautious  how  we  form  any  fur-  D^^ripuon  ©r 
hu  opinions  regarding  that  people,  on  Greek  authority  alone.  '"*"*• 

The  ancients  themselves  have  set  us  an  example  of  this  caution.  Arrian  says 
kthe  shall  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Authonun. 
Iiirtobnlus  alone ;  and  in  them  only  when  they  agree  ;'^  and  Strabo,  in  a  veiy 
«£doas  dissertation  on  the  value  of  the  information  existing  in  his  time, 
llnnres  that  the  accounts  of  the  Macedonians  are  contradictory  and  inaccurate, 
■d  that  those  of  later  travellers  are  of  still  less  value  from  the  character  of  the 
Mhon,  who  were  ignorant  merchants,  careless  of  everything  except  gain.^  We 
Mji  however,  give  full  credit  to  the  Greek  writers  when  they  describe  manners 
■d  institutions  which  are  still  in  being,  or  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  Hindu 
bookk  We  may  admit,  with  due  allowance  for  incorrectness,  such  other  accounts 
M  are  consistent  with  these  two  sources  of  information ;  but  we  must  pass  by  all 
Atenents  which  are  not  supported  by  those  tests  or  borne  out  by  their  own 
Ippearance  of  truth. 

H  however,  we  discard  the  fables  derived  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  and 
ftoie  which  are  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  we  shall  find  more  reason  to 
idoure  the  accuracy  of  the  early  authors,  than  to  wonder  at  the  mistakes  into 
vUch  they  fell,  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  different  from  their  own,  and  where 
far  had  everything  to  learn  by  means  of  interpreters,  generally  through  the 
L  of  more  languages  than  one."*  Their  accounts,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  the 
\  and  habits  of  the  people,  do  in  fact  agree  with  our  own  accurate  know- 
iidge  almost  as  well  as  those  of  most  modem  travellers  prior  to  the  institution 
tf  ^  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta. 

An  example  both  of  the  general  truth  and  partial  inaccuracy  of  the  Greeks 
pMents  itself  in  the  first  subject  which  is  to  be  noticed,  agreeably  to  the  order 
Btherto  adopted. 

■  PicfMc  to  the  Expedition  of  Alfxandfr.  are  two  that  obrionsly  ragfrest  themselves ;  it  is 

'Beginning  of  lib.  xr.    See  also  lib.  ii.  p.  48,  not  so  easy  to  conjecture  for  what  langfuages  the 

■tt*  of  1&K7.  third  inteipreter  was  required.    [Probably  a  oon- 

"  Oaoricritiu  oonTeraed  through  three  inter-  necting  link  would  be  required  between  Persian 

Kk  Bcrabo,  lib.  zv.  p.  492,  ed.  of  1567.  From  and  Indian.— £d.] 
tato  Pcnian,  and  from  Persian  Into  Indian, 
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They  are  well  aware  of  the  divbion  into  daasesy  and  of  Uie  i 

DiTition  Into  ^^  them ;  but,  by  confounding  some  diatinctians  oocaooo^^BC 
eiMNt.  employment  with  those  arising  from  that  diyision,  they  har*""^-* 
the  number*fiK)m  five  (including  the  handicraftsmen,  or  mixed  damjC^^ 
This  number  is  produced  by  their  supposing  the  king's  cooncillon  appcg'* 
to  form  a  distinct  class  from  the  Bramins ;  by  splitting  the  dais  of  V^ 
two,  consirtting  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen  ;  by  introducing  a  c 
and  by  omitting  the  servile  class  altogether.  With  these  ezceptiooi,  Wr 
are  in  the  state  described  by  Menu,  which  is  the  groundwork  of 
subsisting. 

Their  first  cast  is  that  of  the  Sophists,  or  religious  and  literary  dasB,  > 
peculiar  occupations  they  give  a  correct  yiew.^   But  they  do  not  cU 
stand  the  extent  of  the  Bramin  cast,  and  have,  perhaps,  confounded  the  d 
with  the  monastic  orders. 

The  first  mistake  originates  in  their  ignorance  of  the  fourfold  diriS^- 
Bramin*8  life.  Thus  they  epeak  of  men  who  had  been  for  many  yeazs 
marrying  and  returning  to  common  life ;  (alluding  probably  to  a  stud^^ 
having  completed  the  austerities  of  the  first  period,  becomes  a  hooa^E^ 
and  they  suppose,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  those  who  were  the  kin  ^^ 
cillora  and  judges  formed  a  separate  class.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the^t 
the  Bramins  who  exercised  civil  and  military  functions  with  the  casts  ^0 1 
those  employments  properly  belonged.  They  describe  the  Sophists  as  tl^i 
honoured  class,  exempt  from  all  burdens,  and  only  contributing  their  pi«^ 
the  support  of  the  state.  They  inform  us  that  their  assistance  is  neoeMBJ 
all  private  sacrifices ;  and  correctly  describe  them  aa  having  ceremonici  f 
formed  for  them  while  yet  in  the  womb,'^  as  undergoing  a  strict  edneii 
and  as  passing  a  moderate  and  abstinent  life  in  groves,  on  beds  of  mshei  (ci 
gi-ass),  or  skins  (deer  skins) ;  during  which  time  they  listen  to  their  uutiuk 
in  silence  and  with  respect. 

They  erroneously  prolong  this  period  in  all  cases  to  thirty-seven,  whidil 
greatest  age  to  which  Menu  (Chap.  III.  1)  permits  it  in  any  case  to  extend. 

The  language  ascribed  to  the  Sophists  regarding  the  present  and  fotuntf 
is  in  a  perfectly  Bramin  spirit  They  place  their  idea  of  perfection  in  indepc 
ence  on  everything  external,  and  indifference  to  death  or  life,  pain  or  |deM 
They  consider  this  life  as  that  of  a  child  just  conceived,  and  that  re<d  life< 
not  begin  until  what  we  call  death.  Their  only  care,  therefore,  is  about  t 
future  state.  They  deny  the  reality  of  good  and  evil,  imd  say  that  men  aze 
gratified  or  afflicted  by  external  objects,  but  by  notions  of  their  own,  as 
dream.^® 

They  appear  to  have  possessed  separate  villages  as  early  as  the  time  of  A 
ander ;  to  have  already  a<tsumed  the  military  character  on  occasions,  and  to! 
defended  themselves  with  that  fury  and  desperation  which  sometimes  still « 
racterizes  Hindus.'*  Their  interference  in  politics,  likewise,  is  exhibited  by  t 
instigating  S ambus  to  fly  from  Alexander,  and  Musicanus  to  break  the  peso 
had  concluded  with  that  conqueror.'^  Strabo  mentions  a  sect  called  Pemi 
who  were  remarkable  for  being  disputatious,  and  who  derided  the  BranuBi 
their  attention  to  physics  and  astronomy.   He  considers  them  as  a  separata  d 


"  Arrian  (lib.  vi.  cap.  xvi.)  explains  that  the  "  See  p.  48 :  and  Venn,  li.  W,  27. 

BraminH  are  the  Sophist*  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  "'  Strabo,  lib.  xr.  p.  490,  ed.  1687. 

two  termijiarc  naed  Indiscriminately  both  by  him  **  Arrian's  Exped.  Akxamd.,  lib.  tL  09' 

and  Strabo.  Similar  instances  of  the  rolnntary  oonfltfH 

**  From  this  charpre  I  mnst  exempt  Ncarchns,  of  cities,  and  the  derotion  of  their  Htm  fey  <* 

vrho  seems  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  habitants,  are  fnrnlahed  in  Indlaa  hiiMy' 

diWsion  of  the  Bramins  into  rellgiooi  and  aecnlar.  to  modem  times. 

Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  493,  ed.  1687.  *•  Arrian,  Ub.  ri.  OKp.  xtL 
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t'r<&  probably  Bramins  themselyes,  only  attached  to  a  particular  school 

fcxy." 

8  ascetica  are  often  spoken  of,  under  the  different  names  of  Brach- 

noanes,  and  Sophists;  but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear      amum. 

ley  were  merely  Bramins  in  the  two  last  stages  c^  their  life,  or 

xey  were  members  of  regular  monastic  establishments.    Many  of  their 

might  be  reconciled  to  the  third  portion  of  a  Bramin's  Ufe,  when 
es   an  anchoret;    but  their  ostentatious  mortifications,  their  living 

and  seyeral  other  circumstances,  lead  rather  to  a  conclusion  that  they 
to  the  monastic  orders.  The  best  description  of  these  ascetics  is  given 
^tus,^  who  was  sent  by  Alexander  to  converse  with  them,  in  conse- 
f  their  refusing  to  come  to  him.  He  found  fifteen  persons  about  two 
'OX  the  city,  naked,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  some  sitting,  some 
Y  and  some  lying,  but  all  remaining  immovable  from  morning  till 
>  in  the  attitudes  they  had  adopted, 
opened  first  to  address  himself  to  Calanus,^^  whom  he  found  lying  on 

Calanus  received  him  with  that  affectation  of  independence  which 
fl  mendicants  still  often  assume,  laughed  at  his  foreign  habit,  and  told 
^  if  he  wished  to  converse  with  him,  he  must  throw  off  his  clothes,  and 
Q  naked  on  the  stones.  While  Onesicritus  was  hesitating,  MandaniSj 
ist  and  most  holy  of  the  party,  came  up.  He  reproved  Calanus  for  his 
08,  and  spoke  mildly  to  Onesicritus,  whom  he  promised  to  instruct  in 
tan  philosophy,  as  far  as  their  imperfect  means  of  communication  would 

Arrian  relates^  that  Alexander  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Mandanis 
he  calls  Dandamis)  to  attach  himself  to  him  as  a  companion ;  but  that 
b  refused,  replying  that  India  afibrded  him  all  he  wanted  while  he 
1  in  his  earthly  body,  and  that,  when  he  left  it,  he  should  get  rid  of  a 
3me  companion. 

OS  had  his  ambition  less  under  control;  he  joined  Alexander  in  spite  of 
onstrances  of  his  fraternity,  who  reproached  him  for  entering  any 
•vice  but  that  of  God.**  He  was  treated  with  respect  by  the  Greeks; 
ng  sick  in  Persia,  refused,  probably  from  scruples  of  cast,  to  observe 
nen  prescribed  to  him,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
ames.  Alexander,  after  in  vain  opposing  his  intention,  ordered  him  to 
ded  to  the  last  scene  with  all  honours,  and  loaded  him  with  gifts, 
e  distributed  among  his  friends  before  he  mounted  the  pile.  He  was 
hither  wearing  a  g^land  on  his  head  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  singing 
1  the  Indian  language,  as  he  passed  along.  When  he  had  ascended  the 
wood  and  other  combustibles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he 
it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  met  his  fate  with  a  serenity  that  made  a  great 
3D  on  the  Greeks.'^ 

bulus**  gives  an  account  of  two  Sophists,  one  young  and  one  old,  both 
mea,  whom  he  met  with  at  Taxila.  The  elder  shaved,  the  younger 
I  hair,  and  both  were  followed  by  disciples.  As  they  passed  through 
its  they  were  received  with  reverence,  people  pouring  oil  of  sesamum 
rm,  and  offering  them  cakes  of  sesamum  and  honey.  Even  when  they 
Alexander's  table  to  sup  in  his  company,  they  gave  a  lesson  of  reso- 

Haon  (A»iaiie  Reatarthes,  vol.  rrll.  p.  '•See  Menu,  Iv.  68,  quoted  before,  p.  14. 

ierlTe*  their  name  from  Prftm6nika,  a  *^  A  eimilar  instance  of  aelf -immolation  Is  re> 

•d  to  the  foUowers  of  the  logical  Bchool.  latcd  by  Strabo  (lib.  rv.  p.  495,  ed.  of  1687),  of 

>.  lib.  XT.  p.  491 .  ZormanochegoB  [S'rama^tehirya 7]  an  Indian  of 

■Uy  Kaly&na,  ag  the  Groeks  garo  him  Bargoaa,  who  had  aooompanied  an  embassy  from 

ktmi  his  flnt  mlntation  to  them.— Ed. ]  his  own  oonntry  to  Angustns,  and  burned  himself 

>,  lib.  XT.  p.  49*i.  aliTO  at  Athens. 

L  AUxmd,  Ub.  viL  cap.  U.  -  Strabo,  Ub.  xr.  p.  491. 
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lution,  witlidrawing  t^y  a  neigbbouring  spot,  where  the  elder  lay  down  expoiei 
to  the  8im  and  rain,  and  the  younger  stood  all  daj  on  one  foot;  leaning  on  t 
staff. 

Other  accounts^^  describe  the  ascetics  as  going  about  the  streets,  ht^ja^ 
themselves*  to  figs  and  grapes,  and  to  oil  for  anointing  themselves,  entering thi 
houses  of  the  rich,  sitting  down  at  their  meals,  and  joining  in  their  discom; 
in  short,  conducting  themselves  with  the  same  freedom  which  some  persons  (tf  that 
description  affect  at  the  present  day.  They  are  also  spoken  of  as  going  nikBi 
in  winter  and  summer,  and  passing  their  time  under  banyan  trees,  some  d 
which,  it  is  said,  cover  five  acres,  and  are  sufficient  to  shelter  10,000  men. 

The  practice  of  twisting  up  the  hair  so  as  to  form  a  turban,  which  is  nov 
confined  to  one  of  the  monastic  orders,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  without  nj 
limitation  to  its  use. 

It  is  asserted  of  the  ascetics  that  they  reckoned  it  disgraceful  to  be  sidk,*^al 
put  an  end  to  themselves  when  they  fell  into  that  calamity.  MegasthcM^; 
however,  asserts  that  the  philosophers  had  no  particular  approbation  of  makf 
but  rather  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  levity ;  both  the  opinions  of  the  letrae^ 
and  the  occasional  practice  of  the  people  in  that  repect,  seeming  to  be  much  tibi 
same  as  they  are  now. 

It  is  Megasthenes  who  mentions  a  class  called  Germanes,  of  whom  he  tmi 
as  forming  a  distinct  body  from  the  Brachmanes.  It  has  been  thought  thitlf 
this  separate  class  he  meant  the  monastic  orders ;  but  the  name  he  gives  thai 
appears  to  be  corrupted  from  Sramana,  the  appellation  of  the  Bauddhinl 
Jaina  ascetics,  which  was  written  Sarmanes  by  later  Greek  authors.  Tldiii 
the  more  probable  as  Magasthenes*s  experience  was  chiefly  gained  in  Miginft^ 
the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  and  at  the  court  of  Sandracottus,  whose  grandson  Ajtffli 
was  a  convert  to  that  religion,  and  was  the  means  of  establishing  its  supremacy 
not  only  in  his  own  territories,  but  in  a  great  portion  of  India.  But  altlioi^ 
the  name  seems  borrowed  from  the  Bauddhas,  there  is  nothing  in  the  deseriptioi- 
of  the  class  which  is  not  at  least  as  applicable  to  the  Bramins  in  the  third  tat 
fourth  periods  of  their  life,  or  to  the  monastic  orders. 

The  most  honoured  of  the  Germanes,  he  says,  are  a  class  called  Hylolni,frott 
living  in  the  woods ;  who  feed  on  wild  fruits  and  leaves,  are  clothed  in  the  Iraifc 
of  trees,  abstain  from  all  pleasure,  and  stand  motionless  for  whole  days  in  oM 
posture.  The  king  sends  messengers  to  them  to  consult  them,  and  to  wptd 
their  intercession  with  the  gods.**  The  next  class  in  honour  among  the  Gw- 
manes  he  states  to  be  the  physicians,  whose  habits  seem  to  correspond  withtiioil 
of  the  Bramins  of  the  fourth  stage.  They  live  in  houses  with  great  ab6tinenoe,kil 
without  the  extreme  austerity  of  the  Hylobii.  They  however  exercise  tl» 
selves  iu  labour  and  endurance,  and  sit  whole  days  without  the  least  diange  li 
their  po.^ition.  Some  of  them  admit  women  to  share  in  their  meditations,  M 
on  a  condition  of  strict  chastity ;  a  practice  which,  though  known  to  the  BaH 
monastic  orders,  seems  to  suit  best  with  those  of  the  Bauddhas.  As  phyadaa^ 
their  practice  resembles  that  of  their  modem  successors.  They  rely  most  <■ 
diet  and  regimen,  and  next  on  external  applications,  having  a  great  distrait  flf 
more  powerful  modes  of  treatment.  Like  their  successors,  alao,  they  emploj 
charms  in  aid  of  their  medicines.  He  says  that  the  Germanes  perform  msgiGil 
rites  and  divination,  and  likewise  conduct  the  ceremonies  connected  with  tlie 
dead ;  some  wandering  about  the  towns  and  villages,  and  others  leading  a  fluvi 


'»  strabo.  lib.  xv.  p.  492.  Hyloblos  la  a  literal  translation  of  ' ^ 

*°  Probably  as  being  a  proof  of  guilt  in  a  former  "  dweller  in  the  wooda,"  which  Isthe  ofoaliMf' 

state  of  existence.    Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  493.  nation  of  a  Bramin  in  the  third  stagv.    ( ~  ' 

< '  Compare  thifl  with  the  det  criptionof  the  third  Oriental  Mag.  March,  1837.) 

portion  of  aBramin'sUfe  in  Menu,  quoted  in  p.  15. 
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settled  life.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  appears  to  be  peculiar 
ddhas.  It  is  probable  that  Megasthenes,  although  aware  of  the  dis- 
(tween  that  sect,  the  Bramins,  and  the  monastic  orders,  had  no 
3tion  of  the  points  on  which  they  differed ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
her  early  Greek  writers  may  haye  fallen  into  a  similar  confusion.  It 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  should  never 
expressly  noticed  by  those  authors,  though  it  had  existed  for  two 
>efore  Alexander,  and  was  destined  in  a  century  more  to  be  the 
eligion  of  India.  The  only  explanation  is,  that  the  appearance  and 
its  followers  were  not  so  peculiar  as  to  enable  a  foreigner  to  dis- 
em  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 

&red  by  more  authors  than  one,  that  different  casts  cannot  inter- 
that  it  was  not  permitted  for  men  of  one  cast  to  exercise  the  em- 
f  another,  but  that  all  might  become  Sophists  in  whatever  class  they 

he  present  state  of  the  monastic  orders ;  but  whether  they  had  so 
led  that  form,  or  whether  the  ancients  (being  ignorant  that  Bramins 
juseholders,  counsellors,  and  judges,  might  on  occasion  carry  arms, 
other  professions)  confounded  the  assumption  of  ascetic  habits  by 
eviously  so  employed,  with  the  admission  of  all  casts,  must  remain  a 
lestion.** 

nothing  to  remark  on  the  other  classes,  except  that  the 
Q  already  to  have  lost  their  character  of  a  servile  class.  '"' 

mentions  with  admiration  that  every  Indian  is  free.  With  them,  as 
icedemonians,  he  says,  no  native  can  be  a  slave  j  but,  un-  ^bwnco  of 
ftcedemonians,  they  keep  no  other  people  in  servitude.  •»**«'y- 
3  doubts  the  absence  of  slavery,  as  applying  to  all  India,  confines  his 
r  the  contrary  to  domestic  slaves,  and  appears  to  have  no  suspicion 
ence  of  a  servile  class.  It  is  possible  that  the  mild  form  in  which 
eared  among  the  Siidras  may  have  deceived  the  Greeks,  accustomed 
»nt  a  system  at  home ;  but  it  is  still  more  probable  that  the  remains 
le  condition  of  the  Siidras,  which  subsisted  in  Menu*s  time,  may 
leared  entirely  before  that  of  Alexander. 

ber  of  independent  governments  seems  to  have  been  as  great  as  at 
.  Alexander,  in  his  partial  invasion,  met  with  many;  Number .ndc*. 
henes  heard  that  m  all  India  there  were  118.  Many  of  fwent.wtct. 
liave  been  very  inconsiderable ;  but  some  (the  Prasii  for  instance) 
reat  kingdoms.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  under  rajas,  as  in 
e,  and  the  circumstances  of  those  which  the  Greeks  called  republics 
Tacies  can  easily  be  explained  without  supposing  anything  different 
now  exists.  There  have  always  been  extensive  tracts  without  any 
ad,  Bome  under  petty  chiefs,  and  some  formed  of  independent  villages ; 
times,  also,  toicns  have  often  for  a  long  period  carried  on  their  own 
„**  All  these  would  be  called  republics  by  the  Greeks,  who  would 
Qcy  their  constitutions  similar  to  what  they  had  seen  at  home.    But 

itting  the  mibject  of  the  confnsion  124,  ed.  1604,  where  be  adds  many  extrayaganoes 

UDcient«  between  the  Bramins  and  abont  their  equality  and  republican  institutions, 

m,  it  may  be  observed  that  some  **  Among  those  of  the  first  description  were  the 

rs,  even  of  those  be»*t  acquainted  Sikhs  (before  Ranjlt  Singes  ascendency),  whom 

letion,  hare  not  marked  it  in  their  Mr.  Foster,  though  familiar  with  Indian  gorem- 

t  It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  ments,  describes  as  being  under  a  democracy  ;  the 

pravions  which  they  allude  to  in  chiefs  of  Sh^kh&wet;  and  various  other  petty  con- 

r  much  information  relating  to  the  federaoies  of  chiefs.    Of  single  villages,  the  S6ndi8 

itssof  the  Hinda  priesthood  and  ft>-  and  Gr&sias  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 

^irooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  Ix.  (Account  o/MtUwa,  vol.  i.  p.  608)  furnish  examples. 

The  same  author  alludes  to  totnu  in  a  gtate  such 

p.  X.    Bee  also  Diodoms,  lib.  il.  p.  as  has  been  mentioned. 
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what  their  authors  had  particularly  in  Tiew  were  the  independe 
which  were  in  reality  repuhlics,  and  which  would  aeem  aristocrali 
cratic  as  the  Tillage  community  was  great  or  small  in  proportion  ti 
inhabitants.^  A  more  perfect  example  of  such  Tillages  could  not  be 
existed  but  lately  in  Hariima,  a  country  contiguous  to  those  occnf 
Cathsei  and  Malli  in  Alexander's  time.  One  of  these  (Biwani)  i 
1809y  a  regular  siege  by  a  large  British  force,  and  would  probably  h 
to  the  Macedonians  as  obstinate  a  resistance  as  Sangala  or  any  of 
in  the  adjoining  districts,  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  o] 
Alexander. 

The  force  ascribed  to  the  Indian  kings  is  probably  exaggerated, 
of  seTeral  who  occupied  the   Panjdb,  is  said  to  haTe  had  200  ele] 
chariots,  4,000  horse,  and  30,000  efficient  infantry,  which,  as  obse 
A.   Bumes,  is  (substituting  guns  for  chariots)  exactly  the  estal 
Kanjit  Sing,  who  is  master  of  the  whole  Panj&b,  and  seTeral  other 

The  most  that  we  can  concede  to  Arrian  would  be,  that  the  armi 
speaks  of  as  permanent  were  the  whole  of  the  tumultuary  forces  t 
those  princes  could,  in  case  of  necessity,  bring  into  the  field.  T 
alleged  by  Pliny  are  beyond  probability,  cTen  on  that  or  any  other 
The  fourfold  division  of  the  army  (horse,  foot,  chariots,  and  elephaa 
same  as  that  of  Menu ;  but  Strabo  makes  a  sextuple  division,  by 
commissariat  and  naval  department  The  soldiers  were  all  of  the  m 
were  in  constant  pay  during  war  and  peace,  and  had  servants  to 
duties  not  strictly  military.  Their  horses  and  arms  were  supplied  1 
(an  arrangement  very  unlike  that  usually  adopted  now).  It  is  stated] 


**  See  the  aoconnt  of  townships  in  the  chapter 
on  revenue,  p.  67.  [I  extract  the  following  in- 
teresting remarks  from  Mr.  £.  Thomas'  paper  on 
the  S&h  kings  of  Saar&shtra:— "  There  is  evidence 
suffident  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  republics 
in  India  in  early  times,  though  but  few  distinct 
details  are  extant  as  to  their  exact  forms  of  con- 
stitution. The  republic  of  which  most  frequent 
mention  is  made  is  that  of  VaiMli,  which  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in  the  Dulva,  and  casual  in- 
dications are  afforded  of  the  powers  possessed  by 
the  citizens  in  the  time  of  SAkya.  (Csoma  de 
Koros,  Ai.  Res.  xx.  66,  72.^  Some  curious  infor- 
mation on  the  general  subject  is  also  conveyed  in 
the  following  passage  from  Csoma  de  Koros* 
Analysis  of  this  work.  As.  Res.  xx.  69. 

" '  The  story  of  Dumbn,  a  minister  (of  state)  and 
his  King  Hphags-skyes-po,  in  Lus-Hphags  (Sans. 
Yideha).  Dumbu  escapes  to  Yangs-pa-chan  (Tai- 
^i),  and  settles  there.  He  first  declines  to  give 
his  advice  in  the  asacmbly  of  the  people  there,  but 
afterwards  renders  them  great  service  by  his  pru- 
dent counsel 

" '  The  above  mentioned  Dumbu  is  made  chief 
tribune  there,  and  after  his  death  his  second  son. 
His  elder  son  retires  to  Rajagriha  in  Magadha.' 

**  Further  notices  of  the  republic  of  YaiiS&li  are 
to  be  found  in  *  Foe  Koue  Ki,'  from  which  the 
following  may  be  cited  as  throwing  light  on  the 
interesting  question  of  the  government  of  these 
bodies: — '  n  s'aglt  ici  des  habitans  de  la  ville  de 
Phi  che  li  (Vaiil611),  lesquels  formaient  une  re- 
publique  et  s'appelaient  en  Sanscrit  Litchtchiwi, 
ou  Litchhe  dans  la  transcription  (Hiinoise.  Tchu 
li  tchhe  signifie  done  tons  les  Litchtchiwi  ou  la 
r§union  dee  Litchhe.'  (Klaproth,p.240.)  Again 
(Klaproth,  note  viii.  Les  Deux  Rois,  p.  261 ) :  '  II 
paratt  que  quoiqne  les  habitans  deVai^feusscnt 
une  forme  de  gouvemement  republicaine,  ils 
avaient  pourtant  aussi  un  roi.  Les  denx  rois  de 
notre  texte  sent  done  A  (eke  cM  de  Magadha,  et 


oelui  qui  6tait  chef  de  I'^tatdea  Li 
tchiwi  de  VaisMI."— Bd.] 

**  As  an  exaggerated  opinion 
sometimes  entertained  of  the  extei 
tories  and  depeodendes  of  Poms,  i 
while  to  state  the  limits  assign 
Arriwn  and  Strabo.  His  western 
the  Hydaspes.  Beyond  that  rivet 
was  Ids  mortal  ejiemy  Taxilea ;  < 
whose  dominions  was  Abissares, 
prince  whom  Arrian  calls  king  oi 
Indians ;  '  and  on  the  south.  So 
independent  sovereign,  in  whose 
Salt  range  lay ;  *  so  that  Poms  0( 
thing  to  the  west  of  the  Hydaapes 
his  territory  ext«ided  to  the  wx 
mountains ;  '  but  it  did  not  iad 
country  between  the  Hydaspes  an 
besides  other  tribes  who  might  b 
dependent  on  Poms,  there  w«e 
or  Glausae,  who  had  thlrty-sevoi  1 
whom  Alexander  put  under  Poms 
ing  much  country  to  what  he  b 
sensed.  *  On  the  east,  betweoi  tl 
Hydraotes,  he  bad  another  Pom 
bitter  enemy.*  To  the  south-east 
Cathfei,  and  other  independent  i 
whom  he  assisted  Alexander.^  To 
the  Malli,  against  whom  Poms  an 
once  led  their  combined  forces,  wit 
others,  and  had  been  defeated.* 

From  this  it  appears  that  thi 
Porus  were  all  situi^ed  between  th 
Acesines ;  and  tiuA  his  immediate 
every  side  were  independent  of  hi 
them  at  war  with  him.  If  he  had  i 
they  must  have  been  between  tbi 
mentioned,  where  there  were  oort 
tribes ;  but  of  those  we  know  that 
yifsre  independent  of  him,  and  we 
to  think  the  others  were  dependeo 


I  ArrUo,  lib.  t.  c  P.  8. 


3  Strabo.  lib. 
•  Ibid.  esiN  . 


>  Ibl.l.p.48a 
id.  c«i>.  23,  24. 


«  Att*«i.  lib.  ▼.  < 
H  Ibid.  csi>.  tt. 
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mi  thej  never  raraged  the  countty,  and  that  the  husbandmen  pursued  their^ 
eupations  undisturbed  while  hostile  armies  were  engaged  in  battle.  This^ 
Migh  eridentlj  an  exaggeration,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hindu  laws  of 
ir  recorded  in  Menu,  which  must  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
naksy  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  so  mild  and  humane  a  system. 
Thb  faraveiy  of  the  armies  opposed  to  the  Greeks  is  always  spoken  of  as  supe- 
w  to  that  of  the  other  nations  with  whom  they  had  contended  in  Asia ;  and 
B  loas  acknowledged,  though  incredibly  small,  is  much  greater  in  the  Indian 
tdea  than  in  thoee  with  Darius.  Their  arms,  with  the  exception  of  fire-arms, 
m  the  same  as  at  present  The  peculiar  Indian  bow,  now  only  used  in 
JUBtainous  countries,  which  is  drawn  with  the  assistance  of  the  feet,  and 
oots  an  arrow  more  than  six  feet  long,  is  particularly  described  by  Arrian,  as 
I  the  long  swords  and  iron  spears,  both  of  which  are  still  occasionally  in  use. 
ma  powerful  bits,  and  great  management  of  their  horses,  were  remarkable  even 

The  presents  made  by  the  Indian  princes  indicate  wealth ;  and  all  the  descrip- 
as  of  the  parts  visited  by  the  Greeks  give  the  idea  of  a  country  M«oiMn  «n<i 
oming  with  population,  and  enjoying  ^e  highest  degree  of  pros-  M£!^«£t. ' 
wt,. 

Apollodorus*^  states  that  there  were,  between  the  Hydaspes  and  Hypanis 
Ijphasis),  1,500  cities,  none  of  which  was  less  than  Cos ;  which,  with  every 
bwance  for  exaggeration,  supposes  a  most  flourishing  territory.  Palibothra 
M  eight  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a 
Hh  rampart,  with  670  towers  and  64  gates. 

The  numerous  commercial  cities  and  ports  for  foreign  trade,  which  are  men- 
ooed  at  a  later  period  (in  the  **  Periplus*'),  attest  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in 
department  which  more  than  any  other  shows  the  advanced  state  of  a  nation. 

The  police  is  spoken  of  as  excellent  Megasthenes  relates  that,  in  the  camp 
f  Stndracottns,  which  he  estimates  to  have  contained  400,000  men,  the  sums 
tolen  daily  did  not  amount  to  more  {han  200  drachms  (about  3/.). 

Jnsdoe  seems  to  have  been  administered  by  the  king  and  his  assessors ;  and 
b  few  laws  mentioned  are  in  the  spirit  of  those  of  Menu.  On  this  subject, 
0«BTer,  the  Greeks  are  as  ill  informed  as  might  have  been  expected.  TheT  all 
•fiere  Uie  laws  to  have  been  unwritten ;  some  even  maintain  that  the  Indians 
KM  ignorant  of  letten,  while  others  praise  the  beauty  of  their  writing.^" 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  land,  the  workmen,  and  the  traders.^^  The 
ad  rerenoe  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  amount  (as  in  Menu)  to  one  fourth  of  the 
ndnee ;  but  he  declares,  in  plain  terms,  that  ''  the  whole  land  is  the  King's," 
■d  is  fanned  to  the  cultivators  on  the  above  terms.^  He  mentions,  in  another 
httt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  villages  cultivate  the  land  in  common, 
emding  to  a  system  still  much  in  use.  The  portion  of  the  revenue  paid  in 
fA  by  handicraftsmen  (as  stated  by  Menu,  quoted  in  page  22)  is  also  noticed 
If  Strabo.  His  account  of  the  heads  of  markets  (  ayopovofxoi ) ;  their  measure- 
mt  of  fields  and  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation ;  their  administration  of 
■ties;  and  their  being  the  channels  for  payment  of  the  revenue ;  together  with 
hmt  general  superintendence  of  the  trades,  roads,  and  all  affairs  within  their 
Uti,  agrees  exactly  with  the  functions  of  the  present  patois,  or  heads  of  vil- 
^§m;  and  that  of  the  heads  of  towns,  though  less  distinct,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
IKms  to  the  duties  of  similar  officers  at  the  present  day. 

Little  is  said  about  the  religion  of  the  Indians.  Strabo  mentions  that  they 
VMihip  Jupiter  Pluvius  (which  may  mean  Indra),  the  Ganges,  and  other  local 
pb;  that  they  wear  no  crowns  at  sacrifices ;  and  that  they  stifle  the  victim 

•  8tral»,  lib.  XT.  *•  Arrlan's  Indiea,  p.  11. 

~  ~     '  D,  1U>.  XT.  p.  498,  ed.  1687.  **  Strabo,  lib.  zt.  p.  484,  ed.  1587. 


world  bad  a  beginning  and  will  bave  an  end,  is  round,  and  is  pern 
God  wbo  made  and  governs  it ;  tbat  all  tbings  rise  firom  different  • 
tbe  world  from  water;  tbat,  besides  tbe  four  elements,  there  is  one  o 
beavens  and  stars  are  made ;  and  tbat  tbe  world  is  the  centre  of  tl 
He  says  tbey  also  agreed  witb  tbe  Greeks  about  tbe  soul,  and  ] 
matters ;  and  composed  many  tales  ( fxvOoi )  like  Plato,  about  tbe  i 
of  tbe  soul,  tbe  judgment  after  deatb,  and  similar  subjects.** 

It  is  evident,  from  tbese  early  accounts,  tbat  if  the  Bramins  k 
philosophy  from  the  Greeks,  it  must  have  been  before  the  time  of 
and  Onesicritus,  whose  conversations  witb  them  on  philosophy  have  I 
mentioned,  expressly  says  tbat  they  inquired  whether  the  Greeki 
similar  discourses,  and  makes  it  manifest  tbat  they  were  entirely 
regarding  the  sciences  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

From  tbe  silence  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Indian  architecture  w 
tbat  the  part  of  the  country  which  they  visited  was  as  destitute  of  1 
as  it  is  now.  Their  account  of  Indian  music  is  as  unfavoiirable  as  woi 
by  a  modem  European  j  for,  although  it  is  said  tbat  they  were  fonc 
and  dancing,  it  is  alleged,  in  another  place,  tbat  they  had  no  instr 
drums,  cymbals,  and  castanets. 

The  other  arts  of  life  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  as  at  pi 
kinds  of  grain  reaped  at  each  of  their  two  harvests  were  tbe  same  as  ] 
cotton,  spices,  and  perfumes  were  produced  as  at  present;  and  tbe  mod 
the  fields  into  small  beds  to  retain  tbe  water  used  in  irrigation  is  c 
similar.**  Chariots  were  drawn  in  war  by  horses,  but  on  a  march  by 
were  sometimes  drawn  by  camels  (which  are  now  seldom  applied  to  < 
in  tbe  desert).  Elephant  chariots  were  also  kept  as  a  piece  of  great  m 
I  have  only  beard  of  two  in  tbe  present  age. 

Tbe  modem  mode  of  catching  and  training  elephants,  witb  all  i1 
contrivances,  may  be  leamed  from  Arrian**  almost  as  exactly  as  from 
of  tbe  modem  practice  in  *'  tbe  Asiatic  Researches."** 

Tbe  brilliancy  of  their  dyes  is  remarked  on,  as  well  as  their  skill  i 
tures  and  imitations  of  foreign  objects.*^ 


said  to  honour  the  memories  of  the  dead,  and  to  compose  songs  in  their  \ 

at  not  to  erect  expensive  tombs  to  them  f^  a  peculiarity  which  still 
notwithstanding  the  reverence  paid  to  ancestors.    The  peculiar  custom  | 

ag  wooden  houses  near  the  rivers,  which  is  noticed  bj  Anian,^  probably  i 

the  practice  which  still  obtains  on  the  Indus,  where  the  floors  are  plat-  » 

sed  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  Irawaddj,  | 

most  all  the  houses  of  Rangoon  seem  to  be  similarly  constructed.  j 

lever  gave  or  took  money  in  marriage  ;^'  conforming,  in  that  respect,  \ 

he  precepts  of  Menu  and  to  the  practice  of  modem  times.  ^^  i 

omen  were  chaste,  and  the  practice  of  self-immolation  by  widows  was  \ 

ntroduced,  but  perhaps  only  partially ;  as  Aristobulus  speaks  of  it  as  { 

«  extraordinary  local  peculiarities  which  he  heard  of  at  Taxila.^    The  ) 

of  giving  their  daughters  to  the  victor  in  prescribed  trials  of  force  and  \ 

ich  gives  rise  to  several  adventures  in  the  Hindu  heroic  poems,  is  spoken  » 

rrian^  as  usual  in  common  life.     Their  kings  are  represented  as  sur-  { 

by  numbers  of  female  slaves,  who  not  only  attend  them  in  their  retired 
its,  as  in  Menu,  but  accompany  them  on  hunting  parties,  and  are  guarded 
w  by  jealous  precautions  for  keeping  the  public  at  a  distance,  like  those 
nm  among  the  Mahometans,  and  them  only,  by  the  name  of  kuruk. 
monial  of  the  kings,  however,  had  not  the  servility  since  introduced 
lusBulmans.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  pray  for  the  King, 
a  prostrate  themselves  before  him  like  the  Persians.^^ 
ress  of  the  Indians,  as  described  by  Arrian,*®  is  precisely  that  composed 
beets  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  still  worn  by  the  people  of  Bengal,  and 
Bramins  everywhere.  Earrings  and  ornamented  slippers  were  also  used, 
Z  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Their  clothes  were  generally  white 
bough  often  of  a  variety  of  bright  colours  and  flowered  patterns  (chintz), 
re  gold  and  jewels,  and  were  very  expensive  in  their  dresses,  though 
most  other  things.^'  Pearls  and  precious  stones  were  in  common  use 
leoL  The  great  had  umbrellas  carried  over  them,  as  now. 
lyed  their  beards,  as  they  do  now,  with  henna  and  indigo ;  and  mistakes 
miTtnra  nr  rinift  nf  ATtnlinAtion  rpaiti  thpn.  aa  now.  to  Virx'a  oonAJtinnnllv 


remoj-juHiie  lor  a 


and  integrity ;  so  reasonable  as  never  to  have  recourse  to  a  lawnit 
honest  as  neither  to  require  locks  to  their  doors  nor  writings  to  bi 
agreements.^^  Above  all,  it  is  said  that  no  Indian  waa  oyer  known  t 
untruth.''* 

We  know,  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindus  themselves^  that  tli 
proofs  of  their  confidence  in  each  other  are  erroneous.  The  account 
veracity  may  safely  be  regarded  as  equally  incorrect;  but  the  statement  i 
great  importance^  since  it  shows  what  were  the  qualities  ci  the  Indx 
made  most  impression  on  the  Macedonians,  and  proves  that  their  charaei 
since  then,  have  undergone  a  total  change.  Strangers  are  now  struck ' 
litigiousness  and  falsehood  of  the  natives ;  and,  when  they  ore  inoomcC 
accounts,  it  is  always  by  exaggerating  those  defects. 


APPENDIX  IV. 


05  THE   GREEK  KINGDOM   OF  BACTRIA. 


The  Greek  kinsdom  of  Bactria,  as  formerly  known  to  us,  had  so  little  i 
Aeeoonu  of  on  India,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  deserved  mention  in  the 
th,«.d«.u.      of  that  country. 

Late  discoveries  have  shown  a  more  permanent  connection  betweei 
India,  and  may  throw  light  on  relations  as  yet  but  little  undeiBtood.  £ 
discoveries  still  require  the  examination  of  antiquarians ;  and  a  slight  a 
the  results  hitherto  ascertained  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place. 

When  Alexander  retired  from  India,  he  left  a  detachment  from  his 
Bactria. 
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onaolidated  their  power ;  and  Antiochiifi  the  Great  came  with  a  krge 
store  order  in  the  eastern  part  of  hia  dominions.  He  defeated  Euthy- 
t  admitted  him  to  terms;  and  confirmed  him  in  poaaeesion  of  the 
bad  usurped.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  Euthjdemus  carried 
>  the  south  of  the  eastern  Caucasus ;  but  his  son,  Demetrius,  obtained 
of  Arachosia  and  a  large  portion  of  Persia.  He  also  made  conquests 
id  was  in  possession,  not  only  of  Lower  Sind,  but  of  the  coast  of  India 
the  East.  He  seems,  however,  to  hare  been  excluded  from  Bactria, 
Cucratidas  remained  master.  After  the  death  of  Euthjdemus,  Deme- 
an unsuccessful  attempt  to  dispossess  his  rival ;  and,  in  the  end,  lost 
ian  conquests,  which  were  seized  by  Eucratidas. 
ime  of  Eucratidas  the  Bactrian  power  was  at  its  height  In  the  midst 
tness  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  son,  Eucratidas  U. ;'  and,  during 
3f  this  prince,  some  of  his  western  dominions  were  seized  on  by  the 
and  Bactria  itself  by  the  Scjrthians  ;*  and  nothing  remained  in  his 
but  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  eastern  Caucasus.  The  period 
rns  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
icratidffi,  cannot  be  made  out  from  the  ancients.  Menander  made 
in  the  north-west  of  India,  and  carried  the  Greek  arms  farther  in 
tion  than  any  other  monarch  of  the  nation.  The  position  of  his 
is  shown  in  a  passage  of  Strabo,  that  likewise  contains  all  we  know 
ent  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom.  According  to  an  ancient  author  there 
e  Bactrians  possessed  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Ariana,  and  con- 
>re  nations  in  India  than  even  Alexander.  In  this  last  achievement, 
pal  actor  was  Menander,  who  crossed  the  Hypanis  towards  the  east, 
on  as  far  as  the  Isamus.  Between  him  and  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
lus  (continues  the  same  author),  the  Bactrians  occupied  not  only 
but  that  part  of  the  other  coast  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Tes- 
nd  the  kingdom  of  Sigertes.  The  Hypanis  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
le  passage  referred  to  is  admitted  to  mean  the  Hyphasis ;  but  the 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  Jumna  river,  by  others  the  Him^ya 
(sometimes  called  Imaus),  and  by  others,  again,  a  small  river  called 
runs  into  the  Ganges  on  the  western  side.  Whichever  is  correct,  the 
)  the  east  of  the  Panjab  must  have  been  a  narrow  strip.  No  mention 
'  acquisitions  towards  the  south ;  and  if  any  had  been  made  in  that 
IS  far  as  Delhi,  or  even  Hastin4pur,  they  would  not  have  entirely 
le  notice  even  of  Hindu  authors.  The  south-western  conquests  ex- 
Lhe  Delta  of  the  Indus  (Pattalene  being  .the  country  about  Tatta);  but 
le  kingdom  of  Sigertes,  on  the  other  coast,  was  Cach  or  the  peninsula 
,  we  have  no  means  of  conjecturing.  The  author  of  the  "  Periplus  '* 
Dins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus  were  met  with  in  his  time  at  Baroch, 
he  state  of  circulation  of  those  days  makes  it  probable  that  some  of 
tones  were  not  very  distant.  On  the  west,  "  the  most  conspicuous 
iana,*'  would  certainly  be  Khorasan ;  but  they  had  probably  lost  some 
that  province  before  the  Indian  conquests  attained  the  utmost  limit^ 
ve  is  the  information  we  derive  from  ancient  authors.  It  has  been 
and  greatly  augmented  by  recent  discoveries  from  coins.    These 

e  of  the  parricide  is  cmoertain ;  some         *  The  information  to  be  found  tn  ancient  an- 

he  in  the  Helioclea  of  the  coins.    On  thors  is  collected  in  Bayer's  Bmelria.    There  is  a 

ns  of  Eucratidas,  we  find  Helioeles'  clear,  concise  sketch  of  Bactrian  history  from  the 

a  fUlet  on  the  reverse  ;  which  seems  same  souroee  in  Clinton's  FomH  Httteniei^  vol.  iii. 

ttt  be  was  awoeiated  in  the  govern-  p.  315,  note  x.    [For  Hindfi  notices,  see  Dr.  Oold- 

stttcker's  Pdnini,  p.  230,  and  Dr.  Kern's  Preface 

0  B.C.    (CHnton's  Fatti) ;  125  B.C.  to  VardhanUhira,  pp.  86-39,  cf.  also  Mipra,  p.  167. 

)  -Bd.] 
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increase  the  number  of  Greek  kings  from  the  eight  above  mentioned  to  eightea; 
and  disclose  new  dynasties  of  other  nations  who  succeeded  each  other  <m  tti 
extinction  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 

The  subject  iirst  attracted  notice  in  consequence  of  some  coins  obtained  In 
Colonel  Tod,  and  an  interesting  paper  which  he  published  regarding  them  n 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society."  It  exdtai 
great  attention  on  the  Continent,  and  was  zealously  followed  up  in  India  h 
Professor  Wilson  and  Mr.  Prinsep. 

Professor  Wilson  has  published  an  account  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  kingi 
and  arranged  them  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  permits ;  but  as  thej  bei 
no  dates  either  of  time  or  place,  the  arrangement  is  necessarily  incomplete 
The  coins  of  the  kings  already  mentioned,  down  to  Eucratidas  I.,  are  foand  o 
the  north  of  the  eastern  Caucasus.  The  inscriptions,  the  figures,  the  revcrw 
and  the  workmanship  are  pure  Greek.  From  Eucratidas  II.,  no  coins  are  foos 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  those  found  on  the  southen  tid 
assume  a  new  form.  They  are  often  square,  a  shape  of  which  there  ii  n 
example  in  any  other  Grecian  coinage,  either  European  or  Asiatic :  thej  (k 
quently  boar  two  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek  and  another  in  a  barbaric  chaiictei 
and,  from  the  reign  of  Menander,  they  have  occasionally  an  elephant  or  a  Va 
with  a  hump;  both  animals  peculiar  to  India,  and  indicative  of  an  Indii 
dominion. 

The  barbaric  character  has  been  but  imperfectly  deciphered,  and  has  gin 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It  is  certainly  written  from  right  to  left; 
mode,  as  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the  Arab  family :  it  mi 
be  assumed  that  it  represents  the  language  of  the  country,  which  it  is  naton 
to  suppose  would  be  Persian ;  and  these  circumstances  suggest  Pehlevi  ai  tii 
language.  This  opinion,  accordingly,  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  ^ 
who  have  written  on  the  subject;  but  a  close  examination  by  Professor  Wiko 
leads  him  to  doubt  the  conclusion,  though  he  has  no  theoiy  of  his  o^vm  t 
support.  Others,  thinking  that  they  discover  words  of  Sanscrit  origin  i 
the  inscriptions,  believe  the  language  to  be  Zend,  or  else  some  of  the  dialfid 
of  India.® 

Of  this  series  of  coins  the  first  that  attract  notice  are  those  of  Menander.  A 
they  exhibit  the  title  of  Soterj  which  was  adopted  by  the  two  Eucratid«,  an 
as  the  devices  on  the  reverses  are  the  same  as  on  the  coins  of  these  princes,  iti 
a  legitimate  deduction  that  the  king  who  struck  them  belonged  to  the  sun 
dynasty.  The  same  argument  extends  to  the  coins  of  ApoUodotus,  who  m 
perhaps  the  son  of  Menander.  Two  more  kings,  Diomedes  and  Hermieus,  h« 
also  the  title  of  Soter,  and  may  be  presmned  to  belong  to  the  same  dynast 
The  inferior  execution  of  the  coins  of  Hermaeus  points  him  out  as  the  latest 
the  series ;  and  it  is  his  coins,  also,  that  furnish  the  model  for  another  descrx; 
tion  which  it  may  be  inferred  came  immediately  after  hb  time. 

These  are  of  much  ruder  workmanship,  and  the  inscriptions  are  an  almc 
illegible  Greek;  the  names,  also,  are  barbarous  and  uncouth,  —  E^phiw 
Kanerkes,  &c.  These  are  conjectured,  on  very  probable  grounds,  to  be  Scythiu 

*  [In  1841,  Profemor  Wilson  published  his  daring  the  existence  of  the  Greek  priaov  i 
Anana  Antigua,  which  contains  a  full  account  their  immediate  euccestsors.  was  a  Temaec 
of  the  Bactrian  coins.  See  also  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  to  all  the  varietiet  of  wl 
yotf  on  Recmf  Discovtries  in  A/ghanittan.—En.]  the  appellation  Prftkrit  is  applicable.   With 

*  [Besides  the  immense  number  of  bilingual  Indo-Scythian  king»,  words  borrowed  ttomi 
coins,  there  are  also  some  inscriptions  in  a  similar  or  other  Asiatic  dialects  may  possibly  have  I 
character  on  vaws,  kc.,  found  in  topes.  These  intermixed  with  those  of  La^aa  currency; 
latter  have  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  decy-  we  have  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  Tans  poH 
pherod,  but  tlie  earlier  series  of  coins  prewnts  few  a  different  dialect,  sparingly  IntenningM  ^ 
difficulties,  and  the  value  of  the  letters  has  been  words  of  Sanskrit  origin.**  {Ariata  AM,  pw  1 
clearly  determined.    "  The  language  of  the  coins  ~£d.] 
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nd  to  have  subjected  the  southern  kingdom  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks  about  the 
hyinning  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

Other  coins  are  also  found  resembling  the  last  series,  but  perhaps  connected 
vith  the  Parthians  rather  than  the  Scytbians. 

To  complete  the  chronology,  there  are  coins  not  yet  examined,  but  obviously 
Uonging  to  the  Sassanians,  who  were  in  possession  of  Persia  at  the  time  of  the 
Ibhometan  invasion. 

There  is  another  class  of  coins,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the 
fiHCiatidffi,  and  probably  belonging  to  a  series  collateral  with  that  of  the  Soters^ 
kt  extending  beyond  the  duration  of  that  dynasty.  Many  of  the  names  they 
Imt  are  accompanied  by  epithets  derived  from  Nik^  (victory);  from  which,  and 
fiber  points  of  resemblance,  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  dynasty. 

There  is  one  more  class,  consisting  of  only  two  princes,  Agathocles  and  Pan- 

Ideoo.    They  are  thought  to  be  the  latest  of  all  the  Greek  coins,  but  are  chiefly 

miaricable  because  they  alone  have  their  second  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 

-  dkancter  found  on  the  caves  and  columns  of  India,  and  not  in  the  one  written 

jbom  right  to  left. 

Some  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  situations  in  which  the  coins  have 
hna  discovered.  Those  of  Menander  are  numerous  in  the  country  about  Cdbul, 
ttd  also  at  Pesh&wer.  One  has  been  found  as  far  east  as  Mattra  on  the  Jumna. 
We  may  perhaps  infer  that  his  capital  was  situated  in  the  tract  first  mentioned, 
aid  this  would  give  ground  for  conjecturing  the  residence  of  the  Soter  dynasty. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  clue  to  that  of  the  Nik4  kings.  Professor 
Wibon  conjectures  Agathocles  and  Pantaloon  to  have  reigned  in  the  mountains 
dboat  Chitral ;  which,  being  the  country  of  the  Paropamisian  Indians,  may 
ferlups  afford  some  explanation  of  the  Indian  character  on  their  coins.  The 
■to&tion  in  which  the  Scythian  coins  are  found  is  itself  very  remarkable ;  and 
ftere  ire  other  circumstances  which  hold  out  a  prospect  of  their  throwing  great 
ight  on  Indian  history.  All  the  former  coins,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
fluee  of  Hermseus,  have  been  purchased  in  the  b&zars,  or  picked  up  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  sites  of  old  cities.  But  the  Scythian  coins  are 
fixmd  in  great  numbers  in  a  succession  of  monuments  which  are  scattered  over 
t  tract  extending  eastward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  C^bul,  through  the  whole 
Wan  of  the  Cabul  river,  and  across  the  northern  part  of  the  Panjdb.  These 
huge  structures  are  the  sort  of  solid  cupola  so  common  among  the  votaries  of 
Buddha;  and,  like  the  rest,  contain  each  a  relic  of  some  holy  person.  No  Greek 
ttins  are  ever  found  in  them,  except  those  of  HermsBus ;  but  there  are  other 
cnni^  a  few  from  remote  countries,  and  the  earliest  yet  discovered  is  one  be- 
loBgbg  to  the  second  triumvirate.  This  coin  must  have  been  struck  as  late  as 
the  forty-third  year  before  Christ ;  but  might  easily  have  foimd  its  way  to  the 
fiootiers  of  India  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  which  all 
Igree  to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  facts  corroborate  the  conjectures  of  De  Guignes,  drawn  from  Chinese 
ttnils,  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  Bactria,  by  the  Tartar  tribe  of  Su 
ftm.  the  north  of  Transoxiana,  126  years  before  Christ ;  and  that  their  Indian 
kiagdom  was  subverted  about  twenty-six  years  before  Christ  by  the  Yue-chi, 
who  came  from  Persia,  and  spread  themselves  along  a  large  portion  of  the  course 
of  the  InduB." 

*  [Tbe  coins  of  the  Greek  prinoes  are,  with  two  that  the  8a  came  from  Fergh&na,on  the  Jaxartes, 

cnptiooa,  of  sUrer  or  copper ;  thorn  of  the  Indo-  and  conqnered  a  civilized  nation,  whose  coin  bore 

Imyaa  prinooi  are  exclusirely  of  copper  and  a  man  on  one  side,  and  horsemen  on  the  other. 

fNl    Geo.  Cmuiingham  has  identified  Kanerki  The  coina  of  the  Encratidaa  have  the  king's  head 

•tt  the  g^tiJAiTA  of  Cashmirian  history  and  the  on  one  side,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  mounted,  on 

Hi  ■!  ill  kin  of  the  Chinese  traveller,  in  whose  the  other.    [These  Chinese  dates  are  somewhat 

illgB  the  third  Buddhist  council  is  said  to  have  uncertain  ;  see  Ariana  Ant.  pp.  800—306.  Strabo 


_  >.]  says  that  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  were  overthrown 

'  Oi  OoicnM*!  aooount  of  the  first  conquest  is,      by  theAsil,  Fasiani,  Tokhari,  and  SakaraolL— Eo.] 
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The  Su  have  left  no  coins ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Tue-dd,  nk 
came  from  Persia,  would  follow  the  example  set  hj  the  Parthians,  ind  vodi 
imitate  the  coinage  of  their  Greek  predeoeasors.  This  practioe  of  the  Ib4»* 
Scythians  (whoever  thev  were)  was  taken  up  by  some  dynasty  of  the  Hindni; 
for  coins  of  the  latter  nation  have  been  found  bearing  nearly  the  same  lektigi 
to  those  of  the  Indo-Scythians  that  theirs  did  to  the  coins  of  the  Greeka 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  composed  of  tgmt 
body  of  Greek  colonists,  such  as  existed  in  the  west  of  Asia  or  in  the  Mmtk  d 
Italy.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Alexander's  army  latterly  was  composed  d 
barbarians,  disciplined  and  undisciplined.  These  would  not  be  anxioiu  to  ae* 
company  him  on  his  retreat ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  he 
strained  to  retrace  his  steps  by  the  impatience  of  the  Greeks  and 
to  return  to  their  own  country. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  a  small  part  of  those  left  behind  were  of  tin 
latter  nations ;  and,  as  Alexander  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  take  Peraisn  irim^ 
(a  course  in  itself  indispensable  to  the  settlers,  from  the  absence  of  Gnek 
women,)  it  is  evident  that  the  second  generation  of  Bactrians  must  have  hm 
much  more  Persian  than  Greek.  Fresh  importations  of  Greek  adventonn 
would  take  place  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Seleuddn ;  but,  after  tke  «• 
tablishment  of  the  Parthian  power,  all  communication  must  necessaxilj  kn 
been  cut  olT;  which  explains  the  total  silence  of  Greek  authors  regudiog  ^ 
later  days  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom ;  the  degeneracy  of  the  latter  coinsge  iiooi* 
sistent  with  these  facts,  which  also  remove  the  difficulty  of  accounting  fortki 
disappearance  of  the  Greeks  after  the  overthrow  of  their  southern  kingdom. 


APPENDIX  V. 

IfOTES  ON   THE   BEYENUE  STSTEK. 


(A)  Traces  of  the  lord  of  a  thousand  villages  are  found  in  different  parts  of  te 
country,  where  particular  families  retain  the  name  and  part  of  the  emolomeoti   1 
of  their  stations,  but  seldom  or  never  exercise  any  of  the  powers.^ 

The  next  division  is  still  universally  recognised  throughout  India  under  tke 
name  ofperganneh,  although  in  many  places  the  officers  employed  in  it  are  oolj 
known  by  their  enjoyment  of  hereditary  lands  or  fees;  or,  at  most,  bythdr 
being  the  depositaries  of  all  registers  and  records  connected  with  land.  Then 
districts  are  no  longer  uniformly  composed  of  one  hundred  villages,  if  they  era 
were  so  in  practice ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  are  rather  under  that  number, 
although  in  rare  cases  they  depart  from  it  very  widely  both  in  deficiency  and 
excess. 

The  duties  of  a  chief  of  a  perganneh,  even  in  pure  Hindu  times,  wereprbbabfy 
confined  to  the  management  of  the  police  and  revenue.  He  had  under  him  n 
accountant  or  registrar,  whose  office,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  hereditary,  and 
who  has  retained  his  functions  more  extensively  than  his  principaL* 

*  These  are  called  sird^amnlcs  in  the  Deckan,  in  is  still  to  be  fband  nnder  the  «m»!o  «f  rir  dli> 

which  aiul  other  southern  parts  of  India  the  terri-  p&ndi. 

torial  division  of  Menu  is  most  entire.  Their  dis-         *  The  head  perganneh  officer  was  adkddtank 

tricta  are  called  sirc&rs  or  pr&nts,  and  theae  are  or  dfaai  in  the  DeAan.  and  the  WKiatrar ,  d' 


constantly  recognised,  eren  when  the  of&ce  is      In  the  north  of  India  they  are  caUad  dmdd  wd 
quite  extinct.    Their  hereditary  registrar,  also,      clui0ng6. 
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law  the  pergaxmeh  is  a  diviaicHi  now  only  subflisting  in  name,  and  cor- 
'  to  Menu's  lordahip  of  ten  or  twenty  towns  -^  and  the  chahi  ends  in 
yillagea> 

led  pat^  in  the  Deckan  and  the  west  and  centre  of  Hindostan ;  man- 
gtl ;  and  mokaddam  in  many  other  places,  especially  where  there  are 
tely  been  hereditaxy  Tillage  landholders. 

;w^  in  Hindostan )  cnlcami  and  camam  in  the  Deckan  and  south  of 
Ati  in  Gnzer&t 

ibin,  gor&yet,  peik,  dourdha,  &c.  in  Hindostan ;  mh&r  in  the  Deckan ; 
le  south  of  India  ;  paggi  in  Guzer&t. 

lage  landholders  are  distinctly  recognised  throughout  the  whole  of 
I  presidency,  except  in  Bengal  proper,  and  perhaps  Rohilcand.*  They 
mbfiist  in  part  of  Rdjputdna ;  and  perhaps  did  so,  at  no  remote  period, 
^hole  of  it.*  They  are  very  numerous  in  Guzerfit,  include  more  than 
dtiTators  of  the  Maratta  country,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  those  of 
country.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  they  were  once  general  in 
tries  where  they  are  now  only  partially  in  existence,  and  perhaps  in 
sre  they  are  not  now  to  be  found.  They  are  almost  extinct  in  the 
uth  of  the  Nerbadda,  except  in  the  parts  just  mentioned.  In  all  the 
esidency  north  of  Madras  itself;  in  the  Nizam*s  country,  and  most  of 
^lir ;  in  great  part  of  Khand^  and  the  east  of  the  Maratta  country, 
3  class  resembling  them.  This  tract  comprehends  the  greater  part  of 
risions  of  Telingana,  Orissa,  and  C&nara ;  but  does  not  so  closely  coin- 
their  boundaries,  as  to  give  much  reason  for  ascribing  the  absence  of 
kdholders  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  ancient  system  of  those  countries. 
iy  though  so  close  to  countries  where  the  village  landholders  are 
:hey  do  not  seem  now  to  be  known.  They  axe  not  mentioned  in  Sir 
cohn's  "  Central  India." 

Hindostan  they  are  most  commonly  called  village  zemfnddrs  or  bis- 
1  Behar,  maliks ;  in  Guzerdt,  patois )  and  in  the  Deckan  and  south  of 
assis  or  mirasd&rs. 

ight  of  property  m  the  land  is  uneqiuvocally  recognised  in  the  present 
bJ  inhabitants  by  descent,  purchase  or  gift."^ 

ht  of  the  village  landholders,  to  the  extent  stated  in  the  text,  is  re- 
Uuded  to  in  the  published  records  of  the  Bengal  government  relating 
item  provinces.  Sir  0.  Metcalfe,  though  he  contests  the  opinion  that 
!>f  property  is  full  and  absolute  as  in  Inland,  has  no  doubt  about  the 
whom  that  right  is  vested,  "  The  only  proprietors,  generally  speaking, 
lage  zemindars  or  biswahdars.  The  pretensions  of  all  others  are  primd 
tful."^  For  portions  of  the  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency  see 
edings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,®  and  Mr.  Ellis.'*  Sir  T.  Munro," 
)  considers  the  advantages  of  mfrdsd&rs  to  have  been  greatly  exagge- 
their  land  to  be  of  little  value,  admits  it  to  be  saleable.'*  For  the 
3imtry  see  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Beports  of  the  Collectors. '^    Captain 

Ukwftri,  tarref,  &c.,  aic.  '  Fortoeone,  Seleetioru,  ylii.  p.  408. 

eooimtfloftheaedivisioiinandoffloen,  *  Minnteof  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  in  the  Report  of  the 

'•  Maiwa  (vol.  ii.  p.  4) ;  Stirling's  Select  Committee  of  Augiut,  1882,  iii.  p.9U, 

k  Raearehes,  vol.  xv.  p.  226) ;  Report  *  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoiue 

DBdKioiier  in  the  Deckan  and  its  en-  of  Commons.  1882,  ilL  p.  892. 

KMamt,  Tol.  iv.  p.  IGl ).  >»  Ibid.  p.  882.           "  Minute  of  Dec.  81, 1884. 

Myrooke's  Minute  (SelfcUont,  vol.  iii.  "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  HoiMe 

of  Commons,  1832,  p.  457. 

,  ToL  L  p,.49i,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  HO.  "»  5b/«c^jm,vo1.  It.  p.  474. 
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Hobertson,  one  of  the  collectors,  among  other  deeds  of  sale,  gives  ooe  from  km 
private  villagers  transferring  their  mirassi  rights  to  the  P^ahwa  hinuelL  Heila 
gives  a  grant  from  a  village  commimity  conferring  the  lands  of  an  extinetfiui^ 
on  the  same  prince  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  guaranteeing  him  agiinit  th 
claims  of  the  fonner  proprietors.  A  very  complete  account  of  all  the  diiEml 
tenures  in  the  Maratta  country,  as  well  as  of  the  district  and  village  office^ 
with  illustrations  from  personal  inquiries,  is  given  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sjki 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society."  " 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  mfras  in  the  sense  now  adverted  to  bm 
lands  held  on  other  tenures ;  for  the  word  means  hereditary  property,  and  % 
tlierefore,  applied  to  rights  of  all  descriptions  which  come  under  that  denaai- 
nation. 

(Ct)  Mr.  Fortescue  ("Selections,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  4a3,  iOT),  408);  Captain  Robrt- 
son  (Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  15**V);  Madras  Board  of  Kevenue  ("  Report  of  Select  0» 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1832,"  voL  iii.  p.  393);  Governor  of  ft» 
bay's  Minute  (Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  G37). 

(G')  In  making  a  partition  of  the  land  the  landholders  are  taken  bv  haSh^ 
as  has  been  explained  of  the  Tillage  government;  but  in  the  case  of  land thi 
principal  family  divisions  are  subdivided,  and  the  subdivisions  divided  iffii 
acc(>rding  to  the  Hindu  mode  of  dealing  with  inheritances."  The  lands  of  ih 
'villape  and  other  profits  of  the  community  are  likewise  formed  into  fihiM^ 
st^me times  corresponding  exactly  to  the  divisions,  subdivisions,  &c,  of  tk 
families ;  but  more  frequently  reduced  to  small  fractions,  a  proportionate  ntt* 
ber  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  di\'i8ion,  &c.,  so  as  ultimately  to  be  distrilwlii 
in  due  proportion  to  each  individual.'* 

The  public  burdens  are  portioned  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  so  thateiA 
division,  subdivision,  and  individual  knows  its  quota;  each,  therefore, migH 
manage  its  own  agricultural  and  pecuniary  affairs  independently  of  the  rest,  ai 
such  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  I 

In  the  Maratta  country,  for  instance,  although  there  aredivisions  with  a  joint  | 
responsibility  among  the  members,  yet  they  have  no  longer  heads ;  each  infr  I 
vidual  manages  his  own  concerns,  and  the  headman  of  the  village  does  all  tk 
rest. 

I  do  not  advert  to  changes  made  in  other  parts  of  India  which  are  departnrei 
from  the  Hindu  practice. 

(H)  Tlie  following  are  the  rights  possessed  in  the  immediate  stages  betma 
a  fixed  rent  and  an  honorary  acknowledgment.  The  landholders  are  entitled 
to  a  deduction  from  the  gross  produce  of  the  fields  before  dividing  it  with  A8 
government,  and  to  fees  on  all  the  produce  raised  by  persons  not  of  th«r  o«i 
class.  This  is  called  timduwarum  or  swdmibhogam  (owner's  share)  in  tli 
Tamil  country :  and  mdlikana  or  zemmd&ri  rasum  in  Hindostan.  In  the  lattv 
countrv'  it  usually  fonns  part  of  a  consolidated  payment  of  10  per  cent  to  tfci 
zemindars,  which  seems  intended  as  a  compensation  for  all  general  demandi; 
but  not  interfering  with  the  rent  of  a  landholder's  lands  where  any  such  conU 

»*  Selfetionx.  vol.  II.  p.  20.'i,  and  vol.  Iii.  p.  350.  in  Hindo^an  ispatti,  subdirided  Into  th6eto.li< 

"  "  To  oxi>lftin  the  divisions  of  a  village  and  they  again  Into  bhdri«.    There  are  manj  oA* 

Inheritable  («hftrea  of  it,  siipiwsc  the  ancient  first  namoi,  and  even  these  vaiy  in  the  appUcatioa:  i 

proprietor  or  incumbent  to  have  left,  on  hii*  death,  great  division  being  In  Bome  places  called  •  tb6& 

four  n>n»:  each  would  inherit  equally,  and  four  and  a  flnbdlviedon  a  pattl.    In  Oaaerlt  the  gni^ 

panes  would  thuH  l)e  erected ;  on  the  demise  of  diWrions  are  called  b&gh,  and  the  aobdh^k* 

each  of  thom  penwns  >\ith  foar  sons  also,  each  patti :  another,  and  the  cominoneat      '  ••-''^ 


would  be  entitled  to  a  quarter  of  hlA  father's  pane,  there,  is  into  annas,  again  sabdivMed  into  ehl«fl^ 

which  would  give  rise  to  four  tholas  In  each  pane.  In  the  Dcckan  the  great  dirirtoiu  areoaUed  jltM^ 

and  so  on."    ( Mr.  FortCMcue.  Selection*,  vol.  iii.  ]>.  and  there  are  no  cubdiriiiiona. 

40.'*.)    About  Delhi,  the  great  di\'i^-ion  seems  to  "  See  Table  by  Sir  Edward  OoIebiookB,Ai>^ 

be  called  pane,  as  above ;  but  the  commonest  name  tioni^  vol.  ill.  p.  166. 
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btained.  In  some  places,^^  they  have  also  fees  from  the  non-agriculturnl  in- 
tantii ;  and,  as  they  are  every^'here  proprietors  of  the  site  of  the  village, 
can  levy  rent  in  money  or  service  from  any  person  who  lives  within  their 

liere  tliey  have  lost  some  of  those  rights  by  the  encroachments  of  the  go- 
ment)  they  frequently  have  some  consideration  shown  them  in  assessing 
r  payment  to  the  state,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  admit  of  their  getting  rent  for 
r  land.  In  some  places  they  are  loft  their  fees ;  *^  and,  where  they  are  at 
lowest,  they  liave  an  exemption  from  certain  taxes  which  are  paid  by  all  the 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  rights  and  immunities  of  the  village  landholders, 
uch,  muitt  not  bo  confounded  with  those  applied  to  mokaddams,  and  other 
ers  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties.  Though  the  bame  persons  may 
1  both,  they  are  in  their  nature  quite  distinct ;  one  being  a  proprietary  right 
ingfrom  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  other  a  mere  remuneration  for  senice, 
loferable  along  with  the  service  from  one  person  to  another,  at  the  pleasure  of 
employer. 

t)  The  Arabic  word  ryot  (pronounced  reiat)  means  a  subject,  and  is  so  em- 
r«d  in  all  Mahometan  countries ;  but  in  some  of  them  it  is  also  used  iu  a 
«  restricted  sense.  In  India  its  secondary  senses  are, — 1.  A  person  paying 
finue.  2.  A  cultivator  in  general.  3.  A  tenant  as  explained  in  the  text. 
Pcference  to  the  person  of  whom  they  hold  their  lands,  ryots  are  called  his 
bnis. 

K)  This  class  is  called  in  the  territory  under  Bengal  khudk^ht  ryots,  which 
ie(a8  "khud**  means  "own,**  and  "kdshtan"  to  "cultivate")  has  been 
iidcred  a  proof  that  they  are  proprietors  of  the  land,  liani  Mohan  llai, 
rever,  ( an  unexceptionable  authority,)  explains  it  to  mean  "  cultivators  of 
knds  of  their  ovm  village,"*®  which  seems  the  correct  interpretation,  as  the 
Q  is  always  used  in  contradistinction  to  pdikasht,  or  cultivators  of  another 

L)  It  is  in  the  Tamil  country  and  in  Guzer4t  that  their  rights  seem  best 
Uished. 

I  the  Tamil  country  they  have  an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to 
payment  of  the  demand  of  government  and  of  the  usual  fees  to  the  'village 
holder,  which  are  fixed,  and  sometimes  at  no  more  than  a  peppercorn ;  but 
tenant  cannot  sell,  give  away,  or  mortgage  his  rights,  although  in  the  cir- 
itances  described  they  must  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  landholder 
lelf.**  In  Guzerat  their  tenure  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  it  is  clearly 
ifstood  that  their  rent  is  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to  any  incretise  to  the 
nunent  demand  on  the  village  landholder ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  un- 
rnading  prevails  in  the  Tamil  country  also,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
;ed  reports.  In  Ilindostan  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  they  are  en- 
I  to  hereditary  occupancy,  and  that  their  rents  ought  not  to  be  raised  above 
»  iij«ual  in  the  neighbourhood :  but  the  following  summary  will  show  how 
!rfect  this  right  is  thought  to  be. 

1818,  a  call  was  made  by  the  Bengal  government  on  the  collectors  of  all 
ravinces  not  ander  the  permanent  settlement,  for  information  respecting  the 
ta  of  the  permanent  ryots.     Of  fourteen  collectors,  eleven  considered  the 

\m  Goaertt  and  in  HindcMtAn.    Alro.  seo  an  mont,  }SS'2,  iii.  p.  247.) 

■i  Off  the  rSUftfte  of  Bnrleh .  by  Mr.  Cavpiidish  **  Report  of  the  Holect  Committee  of  the  lloutn 

wt  0f  the  Htltrt  CotnmiUet  of  the  House  of  of  Commons.  October  11, 1831,  p.  716. 

MM.  ISW.  Iii.  p.  246).  ■•  Mr.  Ellis,  /fr/wrf  of  the  Mtrt  Committ^  of  the 

FanutofTamil,  andinHinr1o<!tAn,whennot  //ohj^   of  Commons,   August  10,    18.12,  vol.  iii. 

rnded  by  the  allowance  of  10  per  cent.    (Seo  p.  377  ;  Board  of  Berenue,  Impute  of  January  6, 

H^maOMiCommmee^fthelliMueofCvm'  1818,  p.  421. 
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laudbolder  to  be  entitled  to  raise  his  rent  at  plea*»ure,  and  to  oust  hi*  teut 
wlienever  he  could  get  better  terms  elsewhere ;  two  collectors  (tbow  of  Etm 
and  Seliarunpiir)  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  landlord's  rent  ehould  mtb 
raised  unless  there  was  an  increase  in  the  demand  of  government :  the  cdk4r  | 
of  Bundelcand  alone  declared  the  khudkasht  ryot's  right  to  be  as  good  ashitdlj 
whom  he  holds.  The  members  of  the  Revenue  Commission,  in  forwarding tlw#j 
reports,  gave  their  opinion  that  landhc^lders  conceive  themselves  to  pof«e»tk^ 
power  of  ousting  their  tenants,  although  from  the  demand  for  ryots  itisnotfit-  - 
quently  exercised. 

The  government  at  that  time  doubted  the  correctness  of  these  q)imon8,  alt ' 
called  for  further  information;  which,  although  it  threw  much  light  oote^ 
question,  did  not  materially  alter  the  above  conclusion. 

Mr.  Fortescue,  reporting  on  Delhi  (where  the  rights  of  the  permaneDitea«l . 
seem  better  presened  than  in  any  place  under  Bengal  except  Bundelc4iijdl,«jl- 
that  the  ancient  aud  hereditary  occupants  cannot  be  dispossessed '^  is  kogtf  { 
they  discharge  their  portion  of  the  public  assessment."  -j 

Tlie  minute  reports  on  various  villages  in  different  collectorships,  AhstmaL 
by  Mr.  Ilolt  Mackenzie,'^*  do  not  lead  to  a  beliefthat  the  rents  cannot  be  liiaij 
Mr.  Colebrooke  states  in  a  minute,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1813,*i! 
'^that  no  rule  of  adjustment  could  be  described  (query,  discovered?)  after iW 
most  patient  inquiry  by  a  very  intelligent  public  officer ;  and  that  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  numerous  other  cases  led  to  the  same  condaii 
re8})ecting  the  relative  situation  of  ryots  and  zemindars.'' 

Mr.  Ross,  a  judge  of  the  Chief  Court,  likewise,  in  a  verj'  judicious  minuted 
22nd  March,  1827,'^'  states  tliat  a  fixed  rate  never  was  claimed  by  mereiw^ 
whether  resident  or  non-resident,  in  the  upper  pro\'inces;  inquires  when  snA I 
fixed  rent  was  in  force  ;  and  whether  it  was  intended  to  remain  iLxed,  howwB 
the  value  of  the  land  might  alter?  and  concludes  as  follows : — '*  A.s  to  thea* 
torn  of  the  country,  it  has  always  been  opposed  to  such  a  privilege,  itb«i( 
notorious  that  the  zeniindtirs  and  other  superior  landholders  have  at  all  tiw 
been  in  the  practice  of  extorting  from  their  ryots  as  much  as  the  latter  cf 
afford  to  pay.'* 

(M)  Called  in  Ilindostan,  paikasht;  in  Ouzerat,  ganwatti  (leaseholder) ;  i 
the  Maratta  country,  upri ;  and  under  Madras,  paikdri  and  puracudi. 

(N)  They  are  called  ashraf  (well-bom)  in  Hindostan,  and  pander  p^sha 
some  partfl  of  the  Deckan. 

(0)  there  is  an  acknowledged  restriction  on  all  permanent  tenants,  irhi 
prevents  their  cultivating  any  land  within  the  village  that  does  not  belong 
the  landlord  of  whom  they  rent  their  fixed  portion  and  their  house ;  but  i 
only  permanent  tenants,  but  village  landholders  themselves,  occ^isionaUj  h 
land  as  temporary  tenants  in  other  villages.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  gore 
ment  levies  a  tax  cm  the  pennanent  tenants  of  land  paying  revenue  who  fii 
other  lands  from  persons  exempt  from  payment ;  and  in  some,  the  govenun 
officer  endeavours  to  prevent  their  withdrawing  fi-om  their  assessed  lands  in  i 
circumstances.     This  last,  however,  is  reckoned  mere  violence  and  oppretfk 

(P)  This  system  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  petty  state  of  Ci 
which  being  of  recent  formation  retains  it^  original  form  unimpaired.  **' 
whole  revenue  of  this  territory  is  under  fifty  lacs  of  cories  (about  sixteen  1 
of  rupees),  and  of  this  less  than  thirty  lacs  of  cories  belongs  to  the  J(io) 

"  Tloportof  Select  Coramittoeof  House  of  Com-  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  2t;-i, 

mona,  lftJ2.  vol.  ili.  p.  243.  '"  AppeuUix  to  Report  of  1832.  p.  123. 
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mtiy  which  yields  the  remaining  twenty  lacs  being  assigned  to  the  collateral 
inches  of  liis  highnesses  family,  each  of  whom  received  a  certain  appanage  on 
J  d«adi  of  the  R6o,  from  whom  it  is  immediately  descended. 
''The  £eimily  of  these  chiefis  is  derived  at  a  recent  period  from  Tatta  in  Sind, 
1  they  all  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  Ilumeerjee,  whose  son  Ilao  Klien- 
r  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Cutch  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
our  era. 

"The  number  of  these  chiefs  is  at  present  about  200,  and  the  whole  number 
their  tribe  in  Cutch  is  guessed  at  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  This  tribe  is 
led  Jhareja.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Rajputs.  The  Rao's  ordinary  jurisdiction  is 
nfioed  to  his  own  demesne,  each  Jhareja  chief  exercising  unlimited  authority 
thin  his  lands.  The  R4o  can  call  on  the  Jliarejas  to  serve  him  in  war ;  but 
ut  famish  them  with  pay  at  a  fixed  rate  while  they  are  with  his  army.  lie 
the  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  such  chastises  all  robbers  and  other 
Beral  enemies.  It  would  seem  that  ho  ought  likewise  to  repress  private  war, 
d  to  decide  all  disputes  between  chiefs ;  but  this  prerogative,  though  con- 
nitij  exerted,  is  not  admitted  without  dispute.  Each  chief  has  a  similar  body 
kinamen,  who  possess  shares  of  the  original  appanage  of  the  family,  and  stand 
the  same  relation  of  nominal  dependence  to  him  that  he  bears  to  the  Rdo. 
leie  kinsmen  form  what  is  called  the  bhyaud  or  brotherhood  of  the  chiefs,  and 
ft  chiefs  themselves  compose  the  bhyaud  of  the  Rao.'*^* 
The  same  practice,  with  some  modifications,  prevails  through  the  whole  of  the 
ijpiit  country. 

Tic  territories  allotted  to  feudatories  in  M^war  (the  first  in  rank  of  these 
(toi)  was  at  one  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole,'^^  and  was  increased 
the  improvidence  of  a  more  recent  prince. 

(Q)  It  must  have  been  some  check  on  the  spirit  of  independence,  that  until 
thin  less  than  two  centuries  of  the  present  time  it  was  usual  for  all  the  chiefs, 
M^w4r  at  least,  periodically  to  interchange  their  lands ;  a  practice  which 
Bt  have  tended  to  prevent  their  strengthening  themselves  in  their  possessions, 
her  by  forming  connexions  or  erecting  fortifications.^® 

rhe  rapid  increase  of  these  appanages  appears  to  have  suggested  to  the  go- 
uments  the  necessity  of  putting  a  limit  to  their  encroachments  on  the  remain- 
r  demesne.  In  Marwar,  a  few  generations  after  the  conquest,  so  little  land 
8  left  for  partition  that  some  of  the  raja's  sons  were  obliged  to  look  to  foreign 
i^uests  for  an  establishment : ''  and  in  M^war,  one  set  of  descendants  of  early 
M  seem  to  have  been  superseded,  and  probably  in  part  dispossessed,  by  a 
le  recent  progeny.*® 

B)  The  f (allowing  remarks  apply  to  both  descriptions  of  military  jagfrs. 
Jtads  held  for  military  service  are  subject  to  reliefs  in  the  event  of  heredi- 
r  succession,  and  to  still  heavier  fines  when  the  heir  is  adoptive.  They  are 
ject  to  occasional  contributions  in  cases  of  emergency.  They  cannot  be  sold 
Bor^aged  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  which  the  assignment  is  made, 
linfeudations  are  uncommon  except  among  the  Rajputs,  where  they  are 
lenaL 

liere  was  no  limitation  of  service,  and  no  extra  payments  for  service,  in  the 
(ioal  scheme  of  these  grants. 

Wuniary  payments  at  fixed  rates  in  lieu  of  service,  or  rather  on  failure  of 
iee  when  called  oh,  were  conmion  among  the  Marattas ;  and  arbitrary  fines 
e  levied  on  similar  occasions  by  the  Rajputs. 

lOiuiteon  Cach,  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  *•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  164,  and  note  on  105. 

I  Jaonary  !26th,  1821.  "  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

yAooA  Tod's  It4f<ut/tdn,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  16S. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

AREA   AND   POPULATION    OF    INDIA.      (P.  3.) 

[Thornton  (Gazetteer,  1802,)  gives  the  area  and  populalioii  of  India  t 
(excluding  Arracan,  the  Tenasserini  provinces,  and  Pegu) : — 


Bengal  (including  Assam) 

N.W.  Provinces 

Saugor  and  Nerbadda  territory 

Panjab   .... 

Cis-Sutlej  territory 

Nagpore 

Madras 

liombay 

Native  States 


ifoUoi 


Area^sq. 
mUes. 

PopnlAtioD. 

188,782 

40,549,569 

85,051 

30,872,706 

17,543 

2,143,oJl9 

78,447 

0,153,20» 

4,559 

2,311,9(59 

70,482 

4,050,000 

132,01)0 

22,301,(817 

120,005 

11,109,067 

010,700 

48,130,226 

1,320,329  171,222,102 

Elphinstone's  statistics  for  Europe  also  need  correction.  Keith  JohnstM  I 
his  Diet,  of  Geography,  1804)  gives  the  estimated  area  of  Europe  as  3,768,0 
square  miles,  (of  which  the  islands  fonn  one  twentieth),  and  the  population 
about  255  millions.  lie  also  gives  the  area  of  the  Russian  empire  (indndi 
Poland  and  Finland),  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  2,351,2(50  square  miles,  wirf 
population  of  71,200,889.— Ed.] 


APPENDIX  VII. 

ON   THE   VEDAS   AND   THE   VAIDIK   LITERATURE. 

[The  Vedas  are  usually  considered  to  be  four;  but  of  these  the  fourth, 
Atharva,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as  of  later  origin,  not  merely 
the  tradition  of  the  Hindus  themselves,  but  also  by  intern^  evidence,  ow 
the  principal  proofs  being  found  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Rig  Veda  hyi 
continually  refer  to  legendary  characters  of  an  earlier  age,  the  wwm  or  authon 
these  very  hymns  appear  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  this  retrospective  revere 
in  the  Atharva.*  In  the  same  way  a  careful  analysis  of  the  remaining  three  ( 
closes  a  somewhat  similar  relation  between  the  Rig  Veda  on  the  one  hand  i 
the  Yajur  and  Sama  Vedas  on  the  other.  The  Rig  consists  entirely  of  hymns,  btt 
the  other  two  these  hymns  are  found  continually  quoted,  as  parts  of  a  complici 
liturgical  ceremonial ;  in  fact,  the  Yajur'  and  Sama'  preauppose  the  fig 
much  as  Manu's  Institutes  presuppose  the  entire  Vaidik  literature. 


»  Dr.  Roth,  Zur  LiU.  und  OenehichU  det  Weda, 
■  There  are  two  reoenrfons  of  the  Yajur  Veda, 
the  older  one,  called  the**  black,"  from  it^contain- 
injc  the  hymna  and  liturgical  portions  mixed,  and 
the  later,  called  the  *'  white,"  where  the  two  are 
separated,  the  hymnn  being  arranged  together  In 
A  Sanhit&,  and  the  rubrics  and  cxplanationi) 
forming  the  ^tapatha  Brfihmana.  The  Br&h- 
mana  of  the  Black  Yajur  or  Taittirlya  Veda,  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Sanhitd-  there  ia  no 
toa\  dlfTcrcnce  between  the  two ;  while  in  the 
White  Yajor  they  are  quite  different  workv. 


Hind(i  tradition  points  to  Y&jnaTallTa  m 
"seer"  of  the  Whit©  Yajur  Veda.  I.e.  iheMI 
whom  it  was  roTealod ;  and  K&ty&Tana.  te> 
of  Pdnini.  expremlj  mentions  the  Br&lm^ 
Y&jnavalkya  as  modem,  i.e.  **  almost  coirtfl 
rary  with  ouraelves."  (MUller's  Atuimiai 
Lit.  p.  363.) 

•  A  very  large  portion  of  theoontntiif 
S&ma  hymns  are  mere  qnotstions  troBi* 
hymna  of  the  9ig  Veda,  arranged  in  a  dill 
order,  and  adapted  for  chanting. 
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side  the  Manfra  portion,  consisting  properly  of  hymns,  each  Veda  has  an- 

*  portion,  called  Brahmanay  which  contains  a  mass  of  legends  and  traditional 
mations  and  glosses  which  were  required  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
us  cc-remonies  and  sacrifices.  This  portion  is  considered  hy  Hindus  as  an 
lly  eternal  and  essential  part  of  the  Veda  with  the  Mantra  portion ;  hoth 

**  heard  "  hy  the  fortunate  sages  to  whom  they  were  revealed,  and  who 
it  them  to  their  disciples ;  hut  it  is  easy  to  see,  hy  the  continual  references 
e  Bruhmanas  to  the  hymns  and  the  frequent  hare  hints  and  allusions  to 

words  and  phrases,  that  the  Mantras  of  the  Rig  Veda  must  have  existed  in 
cepted  arrangement  hefore  any  one  of  the  Brahmanas  could  have  heen  com- 
L  The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  so-called  third 
Ml  of  the  Veda,  the  Upanishads.  We  are  thus  left  to  the  Mantra  portion  of 
Lig  Veda  as  our  earliest  authority  for  the  social  and  religious  institutions  of 
liDdiis. 

e  Mantra  portion  of  the  ]^  Veda  consists  of  1,017  hymns  (heside  eleyen 
0U8  ones,  ciedled  rdlakhilyas).  These  are  divided  into  eight  Ash^akas  or  ten 
Ulas, — the  latter  heing  the  preferahle  division,  as  it  arranges  the  hymns 
5  different  families  together.  There  is  no  douht  a  difference  in  age  hetween 
arioiis  hymns  which  are  now  imited  in  their  present  form  as  the  Sanhita 
)  Rig  V(^a;  hut  we  have  no  data  to  determine  their  relative  antiquity,  and 
y  subjective  criticism,  apart  from  solid  data,  has  so  often  failed  in  other 
ices,  that  we  can  trust  hut  little  to  any  of  its  inferences  in  such  a  recently 
id  field  of  research  as  Sanskrit  literature.^  The  still  unsettled  controversies 
:  the  Homeric  poems  may  well  warn  us  of  heing  too.confident  in  our  judg- 

•  regarding  the  yet  earlier  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  so  far  removed  as  these 
'  are  from  all  modem  sentiment  and  sympathy. 

A  important  to  remember  that  the  Yajurand  Sama  Vedas  are  liturgical, — 
are  expre.^ly  arranged  so  as  to  contain  the  hymns  and  invocations  respec- 
.'  of  the  Adhwaryu  and  Udgatri  priests,  the  former  of  whom  had  to  per- 
the  more  servile  functions  in  the  sacrifice,  and  might  only  mutter  their 
ationi*,  while  the  latter  chanted  as  a  kind  of  chorus.  Beside  these  priests 
the  Hotrifl,  whose  duty  was  to  recite  certain  hymns  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
were  re<[uired  to  know  the  whole  Rig  Veda,  and  therefore  had  not,  as  the 
Sy  a  special  collection  of  their  own  h^nnns.  The  Rig  Veda  is,  in  fact,  th« 
;taor  collection  for  the  Hotris.* 

len  we  examine  these  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  we  at  once  find  that  they 
lent  an  early  stage  of  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  of  Nature  personi- 
and  as  such  they  are  deeply  interesting  for  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
pn^  as  they  do  to  a  much  older  phase  than  the  poems  of  Homer  or  Ilesiod. 
religion  can  in  no  sense  be  called  monotheistic ;  they  consist  of  hjTnns 
ised  to  different  deities,  more  especially  to  Indra  and  Agni,  with  the  sub- 
ite  deities,  the  Maruts,  or  the  winds,  and  the  Adityas,  who  in  later  times 
Lbe  various  manifestations  of  the  sun,  but  in  the  Veda  wear  a  very  obscure 
rter. 

I  few  places  we  find  more  mystical  allusions,  identifying  all  as  ultimately 
>ut  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  tone.  Most  of  the  hymns  express  the 
partiality  to  their  special  deity  and  the  same  tendency  to  magnify  his 
■ad  power  over  the  others  which  we  find  in  other  systems  of  polytheism, 

«e  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  Rtudy  of  of  comparative  philology  into  a  idence. 
t  i«  only  coeval  with  thi«  century.    Not  a  *  Betddc  theoe  three  olamco  of  PricfitA,  there  wan 

port  of  tbe  Vaidik  literature  in  a*  yet  in  a  fourth,  called  the  Brahman«s  whone  duty  wa« 

omI  verv  little  of  it  luu>  bcvn  trannlated  to  follow  ttie  whole  Hicriflco  in  their  mind,  and 

^Ich.  The  prefwnt  year  (IStifi)  in  only  the  to  rcmctly  any  mistakes  which  might  ari«G  during 

•nnivcnary  of  the  publication  of  that  it«  performaiice. 
f  Frofeaor  Bopp  which  rained  the  study 
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In  the  same  way,  though  some  of  the  h^nns  express  moral  ideas  and  epiritad 
Lopes  and  desires,  and  occasionally  rise  to  a  high  religious  tone,  the  geoenl 
strain  is  purely  earthly, — the  only  evils  which  are  usually  deprecated  are  »t 
noss  and  outward  enemies,  and  the  only  blessings  sought  are  children  and  ctttk 
To  compare  them  Tsith  the  Psalms  is,  even  from  a  purely  literarj'  point  of  ntw, 
impof>sible. 

The  pootr}'  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  remakabrly  deficient  in  that  simpUcitj  mI 
natural  pathos  or  sublimity  which  we  usually  look  for  in  the  songs  of  an  earif 
period  of  civilization.  The  language  and  stylo  of  most  of  the  hymns  is  nngip 
larly  artificial ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  made  a  question  whether  some  of  them 
even  meant  to  be  intelligible  to  their  first  audience  without  an  oral  explautM 
of  the  obscure  constnictions  and  startling  ellipses  with  which  they  abound.  O^ 
casionally  we  meet  with  fine  outbursts  of  poetry,  especially  in  the  hymns 
dreSiJOil  to  the  dawn,  but  these  are  never  long  sustained ;  and  as  a  mlt 
find  few  grand  aimil<»ri  or  metaphors.  The  peculiar  charact^^ristics  of  the 
Hindu  poetry'  are  its  intense  love  and  appreciation  of  all  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  and  its  delicate  delineation  of  human  character ;  but  these  are 
entirely  wanting  in  tlie  Rig  Veda. 

But  though  it  cannot  claim  a  high  place  among  the  relics  of  the  portU 
genius  of  early  times,  the  Rig  Veda  possesses  an  undving  interest  aa  til 
oldest  monument  of  Gentile  thought ;  and  we  can  undoubtedly  trace  thewAl 
first  outlines  of  8]x»culations  and  conceptions  wliich  afterwards  branched  oili 
widely  dillerent  directions  in  the  ancient  world. 

But  the  especial  object  of  the  present  Appendix  is  to  treat  of  the  Vedn  ■ 
they  throw  light  on  ancient  India,  and  for  this  purpose  we  may  take  the 
^'edas  and  their  Bnilimunas  as  one  body  of  Vaidik  triidition,  le-aving  the  Upfr 
ishads,  &c.  to  be  discussed  afterwards. 

In  attempting  to  give  any  accoimt  of  the  Vaidik  gods,  we  are  continniPr 
baffled  by  the  contradictory  dettiils  in  the  difTerent  hj-rans,  arising  no  doubt i 
part  from  the  earlier  or  later  date  of  their  composition,  but  partly  from  ^ 
constant  tendency  of  polytheism  to  magnify  the  deity  of  the  moment  at  thi 
expense  of  all  the  rest. 

Passing  over  the  tempting  speculations  suggested  by  the  division  of  the  p* 
in  one  hymn  (IJ.V.  i.  27, 1'i)  into  **  young''  and  **old," — if  we  confine ourselw* 
to  the  facts  pres(*nted  by  the  hymns  themselves,  we  find  Indra  and  Agniik* 
most  prominent.     The  former  is  the  deity  of  the  visible  firmament, — ^the  god* 
lightning  and  niin.     The  phenomena  of  a  tropical  rainstonn  are  cantiniiJi 
aliegoris(»d  as    a  literal  conflict  between  Indra  and   the  ^Vsura  Vritra;  ■ 
the  same  thing   seems  intended  by  the  legends  which  represent  him  as  recovfr 
ing  the  cows  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Asura  PafjL     The  offerings  of  MiJ 
juice  are  supposed  to  give  him  strength  and  courage  for  the  encounter.   A^ 
is  generally  rt'presente(l  as  the  priest  who  simimons  the  gods  to  the  sacrifice  i» 
bears  the  oblation  to  them;  he  is  also  viewed  as  threefold — terrestrial,  as  tip 
warmth  and  culinary  fire ;  atmospherical,  as  lightning ;  and  celestial,  as  the 
and  stars.     The  Sun  is  frequently  addressed  as  a  preeminent  deity,  and  anes^f 
llinrlii  authority  (Yaska)  declares  that  these  three  are  the  only  Vaidik  deities 
and  he  locates  them  respectively  in  the  sky,  earth,  and  heaven.     This,  howeT*^ 
is  not  the  natural  inference  from  the  hymns  themselves.     The  Adityas  «»  i* 
the  later  mythology  twelve,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  months,  butin  tkefif 
A'eda  they  appear  to  be  seven, — Mitra,  Aiyaman,  Rhaga,  Varu^a,  Daksha,  Anft 
and  Siirya  or  Savitri,  and  their  mother  Aditi  seems  to  represent  Earth  or  Xata* 
Mitra  and  Varuna  ar^  the  most  important,  not  only  from  their  greater  from!' 
nence  in  the  hymns,  but  also  from  the  identification  of  the  former  with  tin 
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hrm  of  the  Zendavefita,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  'Ovpav6Q  of  the  Greeks. 
ra  seems  more  connected  with  the  day,  and  Varuiia  with  the  night  j  and  it 
smarkaLle  that  it  is  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  latter  that  the  moral  elo- 
It  in  the  Veda  is  mo^t  usually  found.^  Varuna  is  continually  addressed  as 
remover  of-edckness  and  sin,  Vayu,  the  Wind,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
Q  Indra^  but  the  Maruts  are  very  commonly  represented  as  the  latter's  atten- 

*he  two  Aswins  are  frequently  celebrated  as  precureors  of  the  dawn,  and  as 
leMiiDg  the  power  of  healing  diseases.  Rudra  (who  in  the  later  mythology' 
ears  to  be  a  form  of  iSiva)  in  the  Veda  appears  to  be  ideutilied  with  Agui ; 
I  Vishnu  (far  from  being  one  of  the  supreme  triad)  seems  only  a  form  of  the 
1,  and  his  three  steps  (which,  in  the  epic  and  Paurdnik  mythology,  are  con- 
ted  with  the  Dwarf  Avatar)  are  explained  in  the  Veda  by  the  oldest  conmien- 
Ms,  as  either  referring  to  Agni  as  terrestrial  fire,  lightning  in  the  firmament, 
i  the  sun  in  heaven ;  or  to  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  eastern  uiomitain, 
the  meridian  sky,  and  the  western  mountain,  i.e.  at  his  rising,  culmination, 
1  setting.  Other  deities  are  Twashtri,  who  is  the  architect  of  the  gods  and 
i  former  of  all  things  ;  Ushas,  the  Dawn  (the  name  is  probi-.blv  akin  to  r/wv 
d  Aurora) ;  and  the  Viswe  devah  or  the  various  deities  in  their  collective 
pacity. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  in  his  second  book  has  shown  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
een  the  religion  of  Manu*s  Institutes  and  that  of  the  Puraiias  ;  and  the  same 
narks  of  course  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Veda  on  which  Manu  is 
ied.  •*  The  great  feature  of  difference  is  the  total  absence  of  the  divinities, 
th  nomina  and  numina,  who  have  for  ages  engaged,  and,  to  a  great  degree 
pressed,  the  adoration  of  the  Ilindiis.  We  have  no  indications  of  a  Triad,  the 
native,  preserving,  and  destroying  power ;  Brahmd  does  not  appear  as  a  deity, 
d  Vwhiiu,  although  named,  has  nothing  in  common  with  tlie  Visbnu  of  the 
uanas ;  no  allusion  occurs  to  his  avataras.  His  manifestation  as  Krisljna,  the 
rourite  deity  of  the  lower  classes,  for  some  centuries  at  least,  does  not  appear. 
I  a  divinity  Siva  is  not  named ;  nor  is  his  type,  the  Linga,  ever  adverted  to. 
irga  and  her  triumplis,  and  Kali,  ^  whom  the  blood  of  man  delights  a  thou- 
3d  years,'  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas."^  Wo  find, 
ieed,  occasional  hints,  out  of  which  the  later  legends  may  have  grown ;  tlius 
e  Dwarf  Avatar  of  Vislinu,  as  mentioned  above,  has  probably  arisen  from  his 
kiee  steps ;"  and  Rudra,  a  form  of  fire,  has  easily  developed  into  the  later  &va. 
riiapa  the  most  curious  instance  of  these  mythological  changes  is  that  of  the 
«iid  of  Vritra.  In  the  nature-worship  of  the  Veda  the  phenomena  of  tropical 
mw  are  described  as  a  conflict  between  ludra  and  the  clouds,  wliich  are  pierced 
the  thunderbolt  and  forced  to  yield  up  their  stores  of  rain.  The  clouds  are 
'Sonifit'd  as  a  demon  called  Vritra  or  Ahi,  and  though  the  language  is  often 
perbolical,  the  original  meaning  of  the  mytli  is  seldom  oom])letely  lost  sight 
But  in  the  later  poems,  as  the  Mahabharata  and  Imuran  as,  the  natural 
oioroenon  is  entirely  forgotten,  and  Vritra  is  a  literal  king  of  the  Asuras  or 
Bi»,  who  wages  war  against  the  gods.  It  is  singular  that  even  in  the  Brdh- 
gaa  wc  find  the  myth  becoming  exaggerated ;  arid  various  legends  are 
en«  how  Indra  incurred  the  guilt  of  murder,  &c.^  There  are  many  similar 
:aiiceJ9    of  the  misinterpretation  of    Voidik  legends   and   hynms,   by   the 

Fbiw  tJ»c  mort  deeply  religionH  hvinn  in  the  porfonnod  a  fyvcrificr  to  obtnin  a  son  who  should 

le  Ved*   (Atharva  V.  Iv.  IG).  1^  aJldreft^-*!  to  avenge  his  dcnth.    In  ntttrinff  thcmnntrn.in  his 

.   Bee  Muir,Journ.  R.A.S,  ISttfi,  p.Si.    May  haste  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  a<x»»JJtnation  of 

Mf«  compare  the  cv^poKi;  and  icpa  n/f  of  the  the  wonl  iminiffhtftalti.  and  made  it  mean  "one 

ib»t  w-homr  flayer  i-i  Indra,"  inxtcud  of  "  one  w)io  is  the 

VlbDo'i*  work*,  vol.  r.  p.  342.  rfaver  of 'lndra.%    Vritra  wan  the  w)n  bom  by 

Tbe  mort  curions  in  that  wtdch  relates  how  virtue  of  the  rite.  Imt  unfortunately  he  wag  thu« 

when  Indra  slew  biii  son  Yiitwartipa,  doomed  to  be  the  victim  inntead  of  tbe  avenger. 
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authors  of  the  Brahmanas — a  fact  which  proves    that  a  considerable  iBteml 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  their  respective  composition. 

The  ori^nal  worship  described  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  j^eeins  toli»Ti 
been  of  a  simple  and  patriarchal  character.  Sacrifices  were  occasioDally  o^re4, 
but  the  oblations  are  chiefly  clarified  butter  poured  on  the  fire,  aud  tbeexprMni 
j  uice  of  the  soma  plant.  The  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  worshipper  s  honn^ 
in  a  chamber  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  There  is  no  mention'of  tenipliiis  aai 
imag'f's  are  not  alludtHl  to.  A  purohita  or  domestic  priest  appears  in  the  comtiof 
several  of  the  Vaidik  kings,  and  perhaps  every  rich  family  may  have  nmiUriy  hal 
its  priest.  But  in  some  of  the  hymns  we  find  traces  of  a  much  more  ekbonli 
ceremonial ;  and  sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen  priests  are  mentioned  v  ttfirt* 
ing  in  the  rites.  Now  in  the  Brahmanas  and  the  later  .Siitra  works,  we« 
this  development  in  its  full  details ;  and  most  of  the  rites  described  there  m 
public  sjicrifices  which  would  require  the  wealth  of  a  chieftain  to  supply  lb 
requisite  expense.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  later  rites  are  sometimes  dirwdj 
nameil  in  the  Rig  Veda  itself,  and  there  are  many  hymns  which  are  called  (tttf- 
gtttfi\  and  contain  the  praises  of  certain  kings  for  their  munificent  gifts  to  tit 
priests,  which  no  doubt  point  to  such  public  occasions.  If  criticism  is  ereraUi 
to  settle  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Rig  Vedl^  then 
scattered  hints  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  most  useful  criteria.** 

The  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  later  leg«t 
is  found  in  the  Rig  ^'e(la ;  two  hvnms  of  the  second  Ashtaka  being  addrewi 
to  the  liorse ;  and  full  details  are  given  in  the  Bralmianas  and  Sutras.  "As  tit 
solemnity  appears  in  the  Rig  Veda,  it  bears  a  less  poetical,  a  more  barkn* 
character,  and  it  may  have  been  a  relic  of  an  ante- Vaidik  pt^riod,  imported  fwB 
some  foreign  region,  possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  victims,  and  especiiDf 
horses,  were  commonly  sacrificed  ;  the  latter  were  also  offered  by  the  MasMgeti 
to  the  sun  :  and  in  the  sec«)nd  Aswamedhik  hymn  tbere  are  several  indicatxw 
that  the  victim  was  esi)ecially  consecrated  to  the  solar  deity  ;  however  thi«miy 
be,  the  rite  as  it  appears  in  the  Rig  ^'eda  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  wb- 
stituting  an  integral  element  of  the  archaic  system  of  Hindu  worship,  althoogk 
it**  recognition  at  all  is  significant  of  extant  barbarism.'**® 

The  historical  allusions  in  the  Veda  willl)e  discussedin  the  next  Appendix,  ft 
will  sulFice  to  mention  here  that  though  the  Rig  Veda  occasionally  name*Brik" 
mans  and  Kshatriyas,  we  have  no  allusion  to  the  four  casts  except  in  the  90ft 
hymn  of  the  tenth  ]Man(Jala,the  language  of  which  is  evidently  of  a  moremodflB 
style.  In  the  Brdhmanas,  however,  the  system  of  cast  is  found  fully  establwhet 
and  the  four  classes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  name ;  and  their  rwpectiw  I 
duties  are  laid  down  almost  as  peremptorily  as  in  Manu's  Institutes.  ■ 

The  Brahmanas  are  the  Talmud  of  the  Hindus.  They  contain  the  detaikrf 
the  ceremonies,  with  long  explanations  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  rit* 
employed ;  and  they  abound  witli  curious  legends,  divine  and  human,  to  illu** 
tratc  the  importance  of  the  ditterent  parts.  JVIany  of  these  legends  are  lefW 
duced  in  the  later  classical  literature,  as  that  of  Siinah^tpha,  who  is  sold  by  Wi 
father  to  be  oflered  as  a  sacrifice  instead  of  Rohita,  Ilari^handra  s  son,  vho  bii 
been  vowed  by  his  father  as  an  ottering  to  Varuna ;  this  forms  an  episode  inth« 
Ramayana.  Similarly  the  legend  of  Namuchi,  whom  Indra  promised  to  hart 
neither  by  day  nor  by  nijrht,  nor  by  any  wea^wn  wet  or  dry,  but  whom  heaf^e^ 
wards  killed  at  twilijrlit  witli  the  foam  of  the  sea,  is  given  in  the  Mahabhaittii 
A  few  of  the  legends  are  of  wider  than  purely  Indian  interest;  thus  the  Satapitb 
I^rahmana  preserves  the  earliest  Hindu  account  of  the  Deluge,  where  Manualoi* 

•  StM?  MUllor'g  Ancient  Sanskrit  Lit.  p.  IKl.  '»  Wilson,  Rig  Vttta  TVuiu.  il  Pret 
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a  a  ship."  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  contents  of  the  Brahmnnns 
some  in  the  extreme ;  gleams  of  heautiful  thoughts  occasionally  break 
h€*se  are  few  and  far  between,  and  no  part  of  Hindu  literature  presents 
apart  from  its  scientific  value)  to  interest  the  reader."  The  Brah- 
atellect  in  these  productions  (as  compared  with  the  manly  strength  of 
eda  hymns),  seems  like  one  of  Gulliver's  Struihmgs  living  on  a  piteous 
lit  ten  with  palsy  in  the  midst  of  its  vigour. 

e  Brahmanical  intellect,  however  debased  for  a  time  by  a  meaningless 
was  still  capable  of  a  higher  life,  and  in  the  Arayyakas  and  Upanisliads 
t  awaking  from  its  dream  of  endless  ceremonies  to  grapple  with  the 
►roblems  of  life  and  eternity.  Childish  and  fantastic  as  these  books 
ley  are  full  of  tine  thoughts,  and  sometimes  they  show  deep  feeling ; 
lindii  works  have  probably  exercised  a  wider  influence  on  the  world. 
1  these  forlorn  "  guesses  at  truth,"  as  from  a  fountain,  that  all  those 
ills  of  Pantheistic  speculation  have  diverged,  which,  under  different 
re  so  continually  characterised  as  "  Eastern  philosophy."  Thus  the 
the  Upanishads  soon  recognises  familiar  ideas  in  Ihe  speculations  of 
Inis  as  well  as  in  Empedocles  or  Pythagoras, — in  the  Neo-platonisni 
lexandrian,  as  well  as  in  the  Gnostic,  schools,  although  Plotinus  aimed 
ipate  Greek  philosophy  from  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  mind ;  and 
ala  of  the  Jews  and  the  Sufeyism  of  the  Muhammadans  seem  to  be 
Tom  the  same  source.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  on  the  ancient  world 
?  of  stagnation  where  men's  thoughts  were  as  confined  as  their  bodies ; 
few  who  travelled  in  foreign  countries  could  not  bring  home  and  cir- 
ere  the  ideas  which  they  had  learned  abroad,  and  as  if  the  few  thinkers, 
in  the  darkness  of  Gentile  speculation,  were  not  eager  to  embrace  any 
ch  presented  itself."  The  spread  of  such  a  religion  as  Buddhism  shows 
's  minds  were  awake  to  new  ideas,  even  though  they  came  from  foreign 
;  and  why  should  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  much  of  early 
lilofiophy  be  incredible  or  even  improbable  ? 

ranyakas  are  treatises  which  were  to  be  read  by  the  Brahmans  in  their 
xe  as  VdnaprmthoA^  and  the  name  is  derived  from  aranya  "a forest,"  i.e. 
L;h  is  to  be  read  in  a  forest.  There  are  four  extant,  the  Brihad,  th(j 
I,  the  Aitareya,  and  the  Kaushitaki.  The  Upanishads  are  short  treatises, 
equently  form  part  of  an  Aranyaka ;  but  many  of  them  are  detached 
,  great  number  belong  to  the  Atharva  Veda,  and  two  (the  fsA  and  the 
kalpa)  are  found  in  the  Sanhita  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda.  Their num- 
icertain,  but  the  latest  catalogue  gives  the  names  of  149.**  Many  are 
lem,  but  some  are  of  very  high  antiqidty.  The  later  ones  are  sectarian 
character  and  closely  connected  with  the  Puraiias  and  the  exclusive 
of  Vishnu  or  Siva. 

ord  upanishad  is  defined  by  Hindu  authors  as  that  which  destroys  igno- 
L  thus  pro<luces  liberation  ;  and  from  these  treatises  has  been  developed 
uta  system  of  philosophy,  which  is  considered  by  all  orthodox  Hindus 
'ohmajndna,  or  pure  spiritual  knowledge.     The  ceremonial  observances 

lir.  In  his  SantJtril  Tert$,  vol.  II.  has  charanai.    Each  of  the  Yajur  Veda*  has  Ite  own 

iterwitlnjjr  hit»tor>'  of  the  lop^ud  oh  it  Brthmana;  the  SAma  Vixla  has  eijrht  (including 

I  th<  MahabiiAratii  and  PurftnaA.     It  the  ChhKndofO'a  ^^P(*ni<')inrl)«  the  mo»<t  important 

Ac  that  in  thn  Brahinana  the  exit  of  of  which  is  the  PaiicbaviiiHA ;  the  Atharva  Vwla 

the  f>-hip  i^  ciinnt'cteTl  Vith  «iacritioe  ha8  one.  the  Gopatha  Br(ilunana.      Many  of  the 

3f>).  ami  hii«  dau(rhu>r  IIA,  iiroduccd  BrAhmunati  arc  loi>t. 

l»tion, i«  th«' pcroiiitHil  satritiw.  "  Are  not  Sirnmias'  wonls*  in  the  Pluedo.  } 

re  two  Brtthniana««  i-xtaut  iiclonging  xxxv.,  p.  S'»„  indication*  of  Plato'A  own  feeling  ? 

YedA,  that  of  tlir  Aitaroyiri'*  and  the  '*  Hoc  P^of^•^^«^r  Max  MUller'fl  list  in  the  Zflt- 

u,  two  of  the  Rig  Veda  t$chool8  or  ichrlft  d.  D.M.O.  vol.  xix.  p.  137. 
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of  the  Vaidik  ritual  (or  Karma  Kdnda)  are  necessary  as  a  preliminary  couditia, 
ill  order  t«)  purify  the  mind  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  proper  reception  oCtk 
sublime  truths  to  be  imparted;  and  the  other  systems  of  philosophy  nuyk 
relatively  true,  in  regard  to  the  student's  dejrrce  of  intellectual  capacity;  bit 
the  ouly  absolute  truth  is  the  Vedantic  interpretation  of  the  ITpanishadg. 

Wlien  we  examine  the  older  Upanishads,  however,  we  are  struck  by  one  remiifc* 
able  peculiarity — the  total  absence  of  any  Brahmanical  exclusivenea*  in  thaf 
doctrine.  They  are  evidently  later  than  the  older  Sanhitas  "  and  Brahmann; 
but  they  breathe  an  entirely  different  spirit,  a  freedom  of  thougrht  unknon 
in  any  earlier  work  exct?pt  the  Ri«r  Veda  hymns  themst^lves.  The  great teiehen 
of  this  lii«!-he.st  knowledge  are  not  Brahmans  but  Kshatriyas,  and  Brahmansfli 
continually  represented  as  going  to  the  great  Kshatriya  kings  (especially  Janata 
of  Videha\  to  become  their  pupils.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  passagffii 
the  following,  in  the  ClihandogyaUpanishad  (v.  3).  The  llishi  Gautama  kbIi 
his  son  to  visit  King  Pravahana,  who  propounds  certain  hard  questions  relatifi 
to  the  future  life.  The  son  cannot  answer  them,  and  returns  to  a.sk  his  fatte; 
who  is  equally  at  a  loss,  (lautama  then  goes  himself  to  the  king,  and  begi  to 
be  instructed  by  him.  The  king  complies  with  his  wish,  after  first  preraisin?* 
follows:  **This  knowledge  bef«>re  thee  never  came  to  the  Brahman^;  therefin^ 
hithiTto,  in  all  worlds  the  right  of  teaching  it  has  belonged  exclusively  to  til" 
Kshatriya  cast."  When  we  couple  with  this  the  remarkable  fact  that  tta 
(iayatri  itself,  the  most  sacred  symbol  in  the  universe,  is  a  verse  in  a  hymalr 
an  author,  not  a  Brahman  by  birth,  but  a  Kshatriya,  who  is  represented  inhfcf 
L'gend  as  extorting  his  admission  into  the  Brahman  cast,  we  can  hardly  escipi 
the  inference  tiiat  it  was  the  Kshatriya  mind  which  iirst  followed  out  the.-!* boH 
speculati«^ns.  The  Brahmans,  as  far  as  we  can  see  by  the  Brahmanas,  hecua* 
immersed  in  the  trivialities  of  an  unmeaning  ritual, — their  philosophy,  if  vA 
they  had,  was  only  the  l*iirva  Mimansa,  where  the  grave  problems  of  life  «d 
death  are  forgotten  for  elaborate  discussions  as  to  the  number  of  jara  of  the 
l)ak»'d  Hour  cake,  or  the  exact  order  of  the  verses  to  be  repeated  at  an  offfring; 
and  such  laborious  and  aimless  trifling  could  not  coexist  with  eaniestuess  orde«f 
Kpe(rulation.  Kshatriya  thinkers  arose  to  initiate  a  new  movement  in  philowphy. 
just  JLs  a  Kshatriya  thinker  initiated  Buddhism,  as  a  protest  against  thefViW 
of  ca-.t ;  and  the  Brahmans  were  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  new  ideas  i» 
eventually  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  instruction  therein  to  themselves*  TW 
the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  were  not  always  so  harmonious  in  the  social  worn 
as  tliey  app  'ar  in  the  Institutes,  seems  shown  by  such  legends  as  those  wbic* 
describe  the  J^rahman  llama  Jamadagnya  as  having  cleared  the  earth  thn« 
seven  times  of  the  Kshatriya  race  and  tilled  five  large  lakes  with  their  bl'«4 
and  then  again  as  himself  worsted  in  the  contest  by  the  Kshatriya  Rama,  tk« 
son  of  Dasiiratha;  and  the<e  vague  hints  in  the  Upanishads  seem  to  ahowai 
that  they  were  som«»tinies  rivals  in  literature  as  well.  The  Upanishad*  •» 
usually  in  the  form  of  dialogue  ;  they  are  generally  written  in  prose  with  occt* 
sional  snatches  of  verse,  but  sometimes  they  are  in  verso  altogether.  TheJ 
have  no  system  or  method  :  the  authors  are  poets,  who  throw  out  their  uncoi- 
nected  and  often  contradietory  rhapsodies  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  ano 
have  no  thought  of  harmonising  to-day's  feelings  with  those  of  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow. The  poet's  imagination  is  ever  at  work,  tracing  out  new  resemblMiees 
on  all  sides ;  and  the  ritual  ceremonial  as  well  as  the  order  of  nature  is  iW^ 
sacked  to  supply  analogies  to  the  past  and  future  history  of  the  soul.  TbroH^k 
them  all  runs  an  uumistakeable  spirit  of  Pantheism,  often  in  its  most  offensive 

"  Tho  Whito  Yniiir  Vela  \*  arknowlo-leM  on  all  han<ls  to  be  much  moremoilcru  than  tbc  «<• 
See  WWWvf-i  Ancieu't  Siinsk.  /.i/..  pp.  :{i:»~;5:.l. 
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ivowedly  overriding  all  moral  considerations ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
the  general  impression  that  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  is  monotheistic, 
e  judged  from  the  Upanishads  and  the  few  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda 
?athe  a  similar  spirit.  Of  course  these  early  speculations  have  no  sys- 
lough  later  writers  have  strained  their  ingenuity  to  invent  one.  The 
ds  stand  to  the  later  Vedanta  as  the  oracular  enunciations  of  Heraclitus 
i:  stand  to  the  fully  developed  system  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

ve  reserved  the  Atharva  Veda  to  the  end,  because  it  is  evidently  dis- 
Tom  the  other  three  in  its  matter  and  style  as  well  as  by  the  tradition 
Indus  themselves.  Whether  it  belongs  to  the  Brahma^a  or  to  the 
d  period  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  probably  much  of  the  t^nth  man- 
be  Ri*r  Veda  was  composed  about  the  same  time.  It  consists  of  the 
igs  of  the  Athar\'ana  or  the  Atharv&ngirasas ;  and  is  therefore  chiefly 
I  of  imprecations  and  deprecatory'  formulae.  Mixed  with  these  are  occa- 
nms  of  great  beauty  and  even  moral  feeling  ;  thus  one  of  its  impreca- 
tain:*  embedded  in  it  the  grand  verses  to  Varuna,  describing  his  omni- 
already  alluded  to.  Like  the  Rig  Veda,  it  is  a  collection  of  hymns, 
.  body  of  liturgical  forms ;  and  next  to  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Upanishads 
h  the  most  interesting  part  of  Vaidik  literature.  Its  Brahmana,  the 
,  is  exactly  like  other  Brahmanas ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Upani- 
s  no  less  than  52  Upanishads  (and  among  these,  several,  as  the 
vs.  and  Prasna,  which  are  considered  of  the  highest  importance  by  the 
school,)  bear  the  name  of  the  Athar\'a  Veda.** 

cted  with  Vaidik  literature  are  the  Kalpa  Sutras,  which  are  practi- 
lals  of  the  sacriticial  and  other  rites,  drawn  up  for  the  convenience  of 
its,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  search  through  the  liturgical 
and  Brahmanas  for  the  di^ecta  membra  of  the  different  ceremonies. 
jre  are  the  Kalpa-siitras  for  the  Ilotri  priests  by  X§waldyana  and  San- 
, — for  t!ie  Adhwarj'us  by  Apastamba,  Baudhdyana  and  Katyayana, — 
Udgatris  by  Latyayana  and  Drahyayana.  These  Kalpa-siitras  form  the 
portant  of  the  six  Vedangas  or  *•'  members  of  the  Veda,"  i.e.  the  six 
whose  study  was  necessary  for  the  reading  or  proper  sacrificial  employ- 
the  Veda.  The  other  five  are  Siksha  (pronunciation),  Chhandas  (metre), 
na  (grammar),  Nirukta  (explanation  of  words),  and  Jyotisha  (aatro- 
--Ed.] 

Li  an  interestinj?  paper  by  Mr.  Mnir  rionn  to  a  future  state  of  puniRhmcnt  in  the 

•«.  H.  A.  a.,  vol,  i..  new  series,  on  the  Vuidik  writings  are  few  and  obscure.    There 

'  a  future  lift'  acconlinjr  to  the  Vwlns.  arc  very  few  pasf^age?  in  the  Br&hnianna  wliich 

ler  Iio-A-*  of  the  Ilig  V.  therein  little  re-  speak  of  anj-thing  like  abwrption  in  the  deity, 

L future  state.but  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  an  idea  which  we  find  in  so  many  of  the  Upanl- 

ntly  mentioned.  A  Btateof  blest^ednesa  shatl,— in  fact  the  older  works  display  nothing  of 

y  pronii-*d  to  the  virtuous* ;  and  the«e  that  discontent  with  existence  which  afterwards 

ire  more  full  and  frc(iuent  in  the  Aa-  became   such    a  prominent  feature   of   Uindt^ 

n   some   pajvajres  of    the  latter,  the  thought. 

I  of  earth  are  rcjjreseiitcd  a=»  renewed  "  The  reader  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject 

In  the  Tlig  Vwla  we  have  no  traces  of  the  Vedos  further,  is  referred  to  Profeiwor  Max 

jrine  of  trunsnnigration,  but  a  paswa^^e  Mliller's  Ancient  Santknt  Litentture,  which  con- 

tpatha  Br.  de^fcribeit  how  the  various  tains  a  mine  of  most  valuabh*  information,  and  is 

nd  plants  in  a  future   state   would  at  tlie  same  time  as  interesting  as  a  novel.    l*ro- 

•M  who  had  eaten  them  in  the  prewnt  fessor  Wilson's  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and 

■  they  were  socureii  by  the   regular  Mr.  Muir  s  Sanstnt  Text*,  vols.  iii.  Iv.,  are  also 

oc  of 'sacrifices  during  life.    The  allu-  very  important  works. 
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APPENDIX  vrn. 

(pp.  53,  54.) 
ON    THE   BRAHMANICAL  TRIBES   AND   THE   ABORIGINES. 

[Elpiiinstonf/s  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  original  Hindu  tribes  toibi 
otlior  Indo-Kiiropt^an  nations  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  ludia,  m 
hardly  Hiiiliciciiit  for  the  gen«.'ral  reader  at  the  present  day  ;  and  a  short  commea 
seems  needed  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  of  a  connection  between  the  original  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  ■! 
tlie  other  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  P^urope,  as  proved  by  the  common  oii{^ 
of  their  respective  languages,  is  admitted  by  Elphiustone.  It  is  perhaps  gcbf 
too  far  to  assert  that  this  connection  is  thus  proved  to  be  on©  of  race ;  «t  ttf 
rate,  tliis  is  a  question  which  behmgs  to  physical  science  rather  than  t)  historr. 
It  is  enough  for  the  historian  if  it  is  granted  that  in  some  remote  prehirtooe 
time  the  ancestors  of  these  various  tribes  were  li^-ing  in  close  politi(^  relstifll 
to  each  other ;  and  the  similarity  which  we  find  in  their  languages  must  ui» 
doubt«»dly  prove  thisy  even  although  the  question  of  race  should  remain  ss  in- 
settled  a  pi-obleiu  as  before. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Sanskrit  was  the  common  mother  of  the  otlur 
Indo-Kuropoun  languages;  but  this  is  disproved,  among  other  reas*)ns,  bythi 
fjict  that  some  of  the  European  languages  (more  especially  Latin),  presem 
forms  and  nx)ts  which  are  lost  even  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  of  the  Vaidik  tiae. 
Thus  tlie  final  s  of  the  nominative  singular  is  h>st  in  all  Sanskrit  nouns  endaj 
in  consonants,  as  in  viik  (from  iv/VA),  and  hhitvun  (the  present  participle  of  4H 
f  I—  "  to  be"),  although  its  original  presence  is  still  indicated  in  thefonnerwori 
by  the  change  of  r^  to  A-,  which  a  following  s  would  necessitate  according  to 
Sanskrit  rules  of  euphony ;  but  in  the  Latin  vox  {i*ok-s)  and  anion*  the  sa£x  is  rtill 
clearly  visible.  Thus  lur,  vocex,  vocemy  ama/is,  amant-cSy  <?m/7/i/<'m,  help  uito 
explain  the  similar  Sanskrit  forms  vdk  (i.e.  vilk-a),  vdcha$,  i^acham,  bhatan  (Le. 
hh(iv(inH)y  hhavanUtAy  hhavimtam.  Again  the  Stmskrit  ndman  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  native  etymology ;  but  the  Latin  (fnonum  (as  in  cognomen^  at  ones 
discloses  its  connection  with  the  common  root, Jnd,  t/no-y  "to  know."  SoWri, 
"  a  star,"  has  even  in  the  Veda  lost  its  initial  *,  which  gives  the  true  etymolofj 
from  :tfn  "  to  scatter  "  and  which  is  pi-e8er\'ed  in  every  other  kindred  Unguige, 
as  iifTTiip  in  rjreek,  stare  in  Zend,  stella  (^ent/af),  in  Latin,  &c.  Similarly  the 
lost  Sanskrit  roots  dhu  '*  t^)  sacrifice"  (for  Am),  and  dhan  "  to  kill,"  presenrid  i» 
han  and  the  derivatives /jmr^^flwi,  "  conflict,"  and  nidftanay  *'death,"  still  exist  in 
the  (ircek  Oc-  and  0ai- ;  and  so  the  Latin  sitb  and  tfttpeTf  and  the  Greek  vti 
and  vTTfp  preserve  the  initial  sibilant  which  is  lost  in  upa  and  tipat'i. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  I^atin,  Gothic,  Slavonic  and 
Celtic  languages  must  have  all  sprung  from  one  common  source, — ^they  tre 
sisters,  though  Sanskrit  may  be  considered  the  eldest,  inasuiuch  as  it  genenlW 
preserves  the  earliest  forms,  and  its  structure  is  the  most  transparent  for  philo- 
logical purposes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  this  similarity  and  linguistic  sympathy  only  prove  tbe 
fact  of  a  connection  ;  but  they  ''prove  nothing  regarding  the  place  where  it  sab- 
sistcd,  nor  about  the  time  "  (p.  54)  ;  but  perhaps  the  following  consideritioos 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  further  question. 

a.  A  <*entral  home,  once  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  these  now  widely  sctt- 
ter.sl  nations,  seems  prima  facie  more  probable  than  to  suppc^se  that  they 
emigrated  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  line,  as  India ;  and  thia  is  coo- 
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jToied  by  the  fact  that  the  Western  languages  preserve  no  trace  of  any  tropical 
cadence,  while  the  Vaidik  use  of  such  words  as  Ai'mo,  "  winter/'  for  "year/*  and 
och  traditions  *  as  those  which  represent  the  Uttara  Kurus  in  the  far  north  as 
be  6acrbd  land  of  mythology,  do  seem  to  imply  some  trace  of  northern  reminis- 
once. 

6.  Again,  the  fact  of  a  subject  cast  like  the  Madras,  existing  as  they  did  out- 
ide  the  pale  of  the  twice-born,  is  no  strange  phenomenon  in  ancient  history ; 
i  is  one  which  meets  us  everywhere,  if  we  can  only  pierce  below  the  surface, 
od  examine  the  strata  of  society.  It  is  familiar  enough  to  the  student  of 
heek  and  Itoman  history,  in  the  cnfior  of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies,  the  plebs 
i  Rome,  the  Periceci  and  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  the  Tyrrhenes  of  Etruria ;  and 
lie  same  phenomenon  reappeared  in  medieval  Europe.  In  the  cases  where  we 
■n  explain  it,  it  seems  always  due  to  foreign  conquest,  and  this  analogy  at 
nee  au^rgests  a  similar  solution  in  the  history  of  ancient  India. 

e.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  mentioned  by  Elphinstone  in  his 
tnt  book,  relative  to  the  Sildra  kingdoms,  where  Manu  forbids  a  twice-born 
Ban  to  reside ;  but  it  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  intimations  of  the  Rig 
Teda.  The  Hindus  of  tliat  early  age  are  evidently  settled  in  the  north-west, 
rhh  a  hostile  population  near  them  ;  they  call  on  Indra  to  assist  his  fair-com- 
Jexioned  friends,  the  Aryas,'  against  the  dark  Dasyus,'  who  arc  stigmatised  as 
'  non-sacrificing  "  (ayajwdnaK)y  or  "  having  no  religious  observances  "  (avratdh), 
md  as  **  slaves  "  {ddsdh).  In  one  place  (R. V.i.  130. 8)  we  have  the  following  verse, 
^  Indra,  who  in  a  hundred  ways  protects  in  all  battles,  in  heaven-conferring 
«ttles,  has  preserved  in  the  fray  the  sacrificing  Arj'a.  Chastising  the  neglecters 
if  religious  rites,  he  subjected  the  black  skin  (ttcacham  krishmini)  to  Manu." 
[n  Ikct  this  old  conflict  seems  perpetuated  by  the  common  Sanskrit  word  for 
sast,  varna,  which  originally  meant  "  colour."  The  Duayus  were  not  mere  bar- 
bnans :  their  "  hundred  cities ''  are  frequently  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  not  impos- 
ftlile  that  they  had  some  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguished  them 
Irom  the  Caucasian  invaders,  as  a  favourite  epithet  of  the  Aryan  god,  Indra, 
ia  miipra,  "  with  a  beautifid  nose  or  jaw,"  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
nntrast  to  the  fiat  noses  of  the  aborigines.  The  same  idea  probably  re- 
ippears  in  the  Ramayana  legend  of  tlie  monkey  tribes  of  the  I)eckan ;  the 
Very  name  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Ilanumat,  "the  large-jawed,"  is  a  curious 
eoBtrast  to  the  suiipra  of  the  Vedas. 

(L  To  this  we  may  add  the  various  passages  in  the  Vaidik  writings*  which 
»tpw«ent  the  twice-born  tribes  as  gradually  spreading  to  the  east  and  south 
fp9m  their  original  seats  between  the  Indus  and  the  Saraswati.  In  the  Rig 
Veda  we  find  that  the  Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  are  well  known,  and 
*o  are  the  Yamima  and  the  Saraswati,  but  the  Ganges  is  only  directly  named 
once,  and  that  in  tlie  last  book.  In  the  same  way  it  is  silent  respecting  any 
il  the  great  rivers  of  the  Deckan,  as  the  Nerbadda  and  Goddvari,  nor  is  there 
«ny  mention  of  the  Vindhya.     Its  geography,  in  fact,  is  as  contracted  when 

'  I  may  arW  here,  that  in  India  1  used  to  find  put  topcthcr.    Wc  pcc  thore  what  genius  and 

ttiithe  potiiiitA  were  imprciwed,  in  reference  to  IcnrninK  ca»  <io,  whon  united. 

ttiiTnry  p«rint.  l»y   the  Mnjjrnlar  phroMO  in  the  ="  Mann  wiys  (x.4.'0.  "those  trilM»  in  the  world 

lestoduf  the  lH>1nprein  thet^atapathaBrAhmapa,  which  are  outside  of  the   casts  pnxluced  from 

"this  WM  Manu'A  descent  from  the  northern  BrahmaV  h«ul,  hands,  thijfhs  and  fwt,  wliuther 

aimiDtBin."  they  Kpeak  Mlechchha  language  or  Arya    lan- 

•  For  tlie  history  of  thin  old  word,  which  is  guagp,  are  called  Djisyus." 

«*ffl  found  lu  the  Ap.oi,  the    old  name  of  the  *  These  have  bei-n  carefully  collected  hy  Mr. 

^••te".  th<- modem  fr&n,  &c.,  f«oe  Profef»sor  Max  Mnir  in    the    second    volume   of    Ida  t^nskrii 

Jllttkr'n  Lttturtt  on  iMmjuage,  vol.   1.     I   need  Text*— a  work,  every  volume  of  which  aMnnds 

taly  rpcnmrnend  to   my    rentiers   i*hch   well-  with  stores  of  infommtion  to  the  student  of 

**»wii  ToIumtM  an  thcj«j  lectures,  which  have  Hindfi  antiquity.    I  have  Iwen   continually  ia- 

^  hn  done  more  to  create  an  Knglidh  interest  debted  to  it  in  the  coarse  of  this  Appendix, 
h  (b«t  gtodioi  than  all  other  philological  books 
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compared  to  that  of  Maiiu,  as  this  is  to  that  of  the  Ram^jana  or  tliePiirilinAS.  hi 
the  later  Vaidik  writinpa  we  can  trace  a  gradual  acquaintance  with  the  coantiy 
beyond ;  and  the  most  interesting?  of  these  passages  is  the  following  legend  fron 
the  SatapatliaBnihmnna  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  which  can  hardlj  be  anytbiof 
else  than  a  dim  recollection  of  the  gradual  spread  eastward  of  the  religion* 
rites  of  the  Brahmnnical  tribes. 

"  Mathava  the  Videgha  bore  Agni  Vaiswanara  in  his  mouth.  The  risfci 
Gotama  Rahiigana  was  his  family  priest.  Though  addressed  by  him,  1» 
(Mathava)  did  not  answer,  *  lest,'  (he  thought),  'Agni  should  escape  from  mr 
mouth.'  The  priest  began  to  invoke  Agni  with  verses  of  the  Rig  Veda,  *  Vft 
kindle  thee  at  the  sacrifice,  O  wise  Agni,  the  sacrificer,  the  luminous,  lbs 
mighty,  O  Videgha '  [R.V.  v.  26.]  Tie  made  no  answer.  [The  priest  thei 
repeated]  *  Thy  bright,  brilliant,  flaming  beams  and  rays  mount  upwards,  0 
Agni,  0  Videgha,'  [R.V.  viii.  44.]  Still  he  made  no  answer.  The  priest  tl« 
recited,  '  Thee,  O  dropper  of  butter,  we  invoke,*  &c.  [R.V.  v.  2ll]  So  ftr 
he  uttered,  when  immediately  on  the  mention  of  butter,  Agni  Vaiswiumi 
ilashed  ft)rth  from  his  mouth  ;  he  could  not  restrain  him,  so  he  issued  fium  his 
mouth  and  fell  down  to  this  earth.  The  Videgha  Mathava  was  then  on  tl» 
iSaraswati.  Agni  then  traversed  this  earth,  burning  towards  the  east  Gotana 
Rahiigana  and  the  Videgha  Mathava  followed  after  him  as  he  burned  ODwaii 
lie  burnt  across  all  these  rivers ;  but  he  did  not  bum  across  the  Sadanira^  whiefc 
deBct-'nds  fnjra  the  northern  mountain.  The  Brahmans  formerly  did  not  use  to 
cross  this  river,  because  it  had  not  been  burnt  across  by  Agni  Vaisw^ara.  Rrt 
noAV  many  Brahmans  live  to  the  east  of  it.  It  used  to  be  iminhabitable  aod 
swampy,  being  untasted  by  Agni  Vaiswanara.  It  is  now,  however,  habitable; 
for  Brahmans  have  caused  it  to  be  tasted  by  sacrifices.  In  the  end  of  summer, 
this  river  is,  as  it  were,  incensed,  being  still  cold,  not  having  been  burnt  acMi 
by  Agni  Vaiswanara. ''^ 

e.  We  come  to  the  same  result,  if  we  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
four  casts  in  the  ^'edas.  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  cast  system  of  later  times  ii 
wholly  unknown.  Traces  of  the  three  twice-born  classes  are  indeed  to  be  found 
Thus  the  Brahmans  seem  referred  to  in  the  word  hrahmon,  *' priest,"  and  some-- 
time.s  we  have  the  mrtual  word  brdhmatiu ;  and  similarly  we  may  find  the  initial 
\\m\.^  of  the  later  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas ;  but  it  is  entirely  silent  as  to  tl» 
Siidras,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  well-known  verpe  in  the  ninetieth  hymn 
of  the  tenth  book,  the  language  of  which  is  undoubtedly  more  modem  thaa 
most  of  the  other  h\nnns.  But  in  the  other  Vedas  we  find  the  cast  system  fully 
developed.  All  this  hanuonises  with  the  hj-pothesis  that  the  Siidra  cast  aro» 
as  the  twice-born  gradually  subjugated  the  aborigines  of  the  north. 

/.  These  vague  hints  are  moreover  fully  confirmed  by  the  actual  lingubtic  con- 
dition of  India  at  the  present  day.  This  alone  might  not  be  of  much  w«?i}rlit: 
but  it  seems  to  bring  strong  confirmation  when  we  find  that  the  present  distri- 
bution of  Indian  languages  is  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  our  hypothesis  of  the 
invading  Brahmanical  tribes  were  correct.  The  languages  of  the  people  north, 
and  immediately  south,  of  the  Vindhya,  as  Bengiili,  Hindi,  Guzerati,  Maritbi, 
Uriya,  &c.,  are  all  saturated  with  Sanskrit ;  it  is  probable  that  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  non-Sanskrit  basis,  but  this  has  been  so  overlaid  by  Sanskrit  that  it  is 
hardly  recognisable  without  close  scrutiny.  Take  away  the  Sanskrit  element,  1 
and  nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  language  remains.''  But  in  the  south  of 
India,  the  languages  are  distinctly  of  a  non-Sanskrit,  and  probably  Turaniaiit 

•  This  ia  probably  the  Oandak.    It  is  uftor-  «  Muir's  .<^ii4rlr»7  TVx/*,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

wardH  (lowrriljwl  in  the  BrfibniaTm  a«  forming  tlio  '  Oi.  Bilifi  KAjondra  161  Mitra'a  paper  on  the 

boundary  between  Oudh  and  North  Bchar.  Hindvl  language,  Joum,  B.A.S,,  1864- 
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( ;  and  the  languages  of  the  mountaineer  tribes  in  nearly  all  parts  of  India 
1  to  belong  to  this  latter  family.  Now  what  ia  the  case  in  Groat  Britain, 
re  the  constituent  elements  of  the  population  and  their  mutual  relation 
listoricaU  J  known  ?  The  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors  came  in  from  the 
ii  and  South-East;  and  they  entirely  subdued  Enjj^land  and  partly  suhju- 
d  the  South  of  Scotland;  but  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  maintained 
r  independence  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
this  hii«torical  fact  is  exactly  repeated  in  the  present  distribution  of  the  Eng- 

Gaelic,  and  Cymric  languages.  This  argument,  as  so  many  others,  is  only 
From  analogy ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  oiu*  facts  and  inferences, 
;  regard  to  the  population  of  ancient  India,  point  imanimously  in  one  direction. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Elphinstone's  objection  against  this  hypothesis. 

quite  true  that  '*  neither  in  the  Code  nor  in  the  Vedtu*?,  nor  in  any  book  that 
•Ttainly  older  than  the  Code,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  prior  residence  or  to  a 
irledge  of  more  than  the  name  of  any  country  out  of  India.  Even  mytho- 
•  goes  no  further  than  the  Himalaya  chain,  in  which  is  fixed  the  habita- 

of  the  gods  '*  (p.  64).  But  could  not  the  same  be  said  with  equal  truth  ol 
ancient  Greeks,  if  we  only  substitute  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  the  Veda  and 
la,  and  Olympus  for  Himalaya  P  The  truth  is  that  a  nation  in  its  nomad 
e  has  no  proper  literature,  and  therefore  no  historical  memory';  these  rise 
rly  after  it  has  settled  in  tiiwns,  and  by  that  time  the  pride  of  being 
UtcktkoneM  has  probably  erased  all  traces  of  any  foreign  origin. 
t  is  asked  again  (p.  54),  '*  where  could  the  central  point  be,  from  which  a 
zuage  could  spread  over  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  yet  leave  Chalda?a, 
it,  and  Arabia  untouched  ?  "     Of  course  we  cannot  answer  the  question,  in 

utter  ignorance  of  the  causes  or  course  of  these  ancient  currents  of  migration. 
i  have  here  the  two  great  streams  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  tribes,  which 
)vidence  undoubtedly  did  keep  distinct  in  the  ancient  world,  as  indeed  seems 
abolised  by  the  very  languages  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
itten.  By  what  particular  series  of  events  the  distinction  was  originally  pro- 
.*ed  and  maintained,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  we  can  plainly  see  that  Jewish, 
aldxan,  and  Arabian  civilization  did,  in  the  main,  run  their  own  career,  just 
those  of  ancient  India,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  unreasonable 
niefls  that  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  may  have  interposed  a  barrier 
the  southern  advance  of  theXrj'an  tribes,  just  as  it  did  to  the  Cimmerian 
itives  of  Herodotus ;  and  similarly  the  Tartar  invaders  of  more  modem  timcR 
e  passed  onward  into  Europe  through  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  generally 

Palestine  and  Arabiii  untouched. — Ed.] 


APPENDIX  IX. 

ON    THE   CHINESE   BUDDHIST   PILGRIMS   IN    INDIA. 

Btddhist  missionary  probably  penetrated  into  China  more  than  200  years 
re  our  era,  but  it  wa«»  not  until  a.d.  ()5  that  Buddhism  became  the  estab- 
?d  religion  of  the  empire.  India  was  always  regarded  as  tlie  cmdle  of  th(^ 
ddha  faith  ;  and  when  in  process  of  time,  the  purity  of  the  Chinese  branch 
merated,  and  divisitms  arose  as  to  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  a  succession  of 
oese  travellers  made  pilgrimages  to  India  to  procure  copies  of  the  sacred 
ks  and  to  gain  fresh  instruction  from  the  fountain-head.     Their  accounts 
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have  only  lately  Loon  rendered  accessible  to  the  Europoiin  Etudent  by  tin 
labours  of  the  late  M.  Abel  Kt^musat  and  M.  Stanislas  Julien.  They  thiov, 
for  the  tiftli  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era,  the  same  side-lijrht  on  the  actml 
htateof  India  -svhich  the  Greek  accounts  throw  for  the  third  and  fourth  centuiiei 
ij.c. ;  and  enable  u.s  to  form  an  outline  picture  of  a  period  which  in  India's  owi 
literature  is  almost  as  mythic  and  imaginary  as  the  Satya  Yu«r  or  the  Mfthi* 
bharata  war. 

The  earliest  known  Chinese  traveller  was  Chi-tao-an ;  he  came  to  India  attk 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century  ;  but  his  work  is  lost.  He  wa*  followed  lif 
Fa-hian,  who  travelled  in  LVntral  Asia  and  India  from  a.d.  ;W>  to  414.  Acei- 
tury  afteriN-ards,  two  more,  Iloei-seng  and  Sonji:-yun,  travelled  some  yeutk 
the  north  of  India;  but  their  account  is  vor}-  brief.  They  were  succeeded  If 
Hiouen  Thsan^^,  whose  ample  narrative  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Appendix.' 
His  example  was  followed  by  some  pilgrims  in  the  eighth  century  and  If 
Khi-nie,  who  vi^^ited  India  in  904  with  three  himdred  ascetics,  but  theae  ueof 
little  int^^rest. 

Fa-hian's  narrative  was  tmnslated  into  French  by  M.  Aliel  Eemusat  ui 
others  in  iS'ii),  and  an  Entrlish  vei*sion  from  the  French  was  published  bj  Ml 
Laidlay,  in  Calcutta,  in  1S48.  His  book  consists  of  forty  short  chapters,  buttb 
narrative  is  entirely  coniiued  to  I^uddhist  detidls,  and  hence  we  do  not  gui 
much  infonnatiou  from  it  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Hrahmanical  populi- 
tion.  He  seldom  mentions  anything  in  anyplace  which  he  visits  beyond  tb 
Buddhist  shrines  which  were  tlic  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  the  legends  with  whiA 
thoy  were  associated.  He  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  territory  of  tb 
Oigours,  Khotan,  Cabul,  Udyana,  and  Gandhara,  and  he  then  describes  li 
route  in  India.  He  mentions,  among  other  places,  Tiikshasila  (Taxilili 
Muthura,  Sankiisya,  Kanouj  (where  he  sees  the  Ileng  or  Ganges),  Kuo^ 
{^ruvrtsti,  Kapihivastu,  and  Vaisiili.  He  next  \-isits  Magadha,  with  its  ctpitil 
IVitaliputra;  and  bore  the  very  number  of  sacred  places  mentioned  maka  it 
(litlicult  to  determine  his  route.  We  can  trace  him  as  visiting  Nalanda,  Eiji- 
grilui,  GridhrakiitA,  and  Gay  a;  he  then  goes  westward  to  Benares  (wherv  k 
particularly  mentions  the  deer-park  of  Siimath),  and  Kau.4ambi.  Fa-hian  hen 
devotes  a  short  chapter  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Dt-ckan  (Tha  thsen),  ani 
describes  some  cavem  temples,  which  may  perhaj^  be  those  of  Ellora.  H» 
tliL-n  returns  from  Binares  to  Pataliputra,  where  he  spends  three  yean  in* 
monaster}',  **  studying  the  books  and  the  Fan  language  and  copying  the  pre- 
cepts."^ Ho  next  goes  down  the  Ganges  to  Champa  and  Tamralipti  (Tamlik)j 
at  the  latter  place  he  remained  two  years,  '*  transcribing  the  sacred  books,  ani 
depicting  the  images."  He  thence  sails  to  Ceylon,  where  he  stayed  two  yeii^ 
and  collected  fieveral  rare  works  in  the  Fan  language  ;  he  mentions  the  h««otf 
paid  there  to  Buddlia's  tooth,  and  describes  Buddhism  as  flourishing  in  lie 
highest  degree.  On  his  homeward  voyage  ho  visits  Java;  '^heretics  lai 
Brahmaus  were  numerous  there,  and  the  law  of  Buddha  in  no  wise  entertained.** 

Hiouen  Thsang's  book  is  a  very  different  work,  and  its  publication  fomwii 
era  in  the  history  of  Indian  res«.?arch.  The  fii-st  of  M.  Julien*8  three  volume* 
contains  the  memoirs  of  Hiouen  Thsang  as  written  by  two  of  his  disciples:  tbe 
other  two  give  the  ta-thang-si-yu-ki  or  "m<?moires  sur  les  contreefl  oca- 
dentales,''  tlj»'  original  compilation  of  the  pilgi-im  himself. 

Hiouen  Thsmig  appears  to  have  been  an  ardent  student  of  BuddhiA 
phih>sophy  in  several  monasteries  in  China,  until  at  last,  in  tho  year  029,  wbtfi 

'  Hionon  Tli^nnp  pivcs   nn   nccount    of  138  kinpdomB  in  the  norUi  had  irmanaltM  Ik* 

kiiiK'lonis.  of  wiiich  he  him.-df  viMit4il  110.  from  mouth  to  mouthy  'withont  e\n  ndadBf 

"  He  *«oyp  that  he  hw\  "fn/m  tho  fi^t  (nquin>fl  the  volume  to  writing  :  on  this  ■oroont  be  hii 

for  tho  preccptij,    but  all  the    ni(u<t<.Ts  of  the  come  ho  far  auU  rcachied  mid-IndlA." 
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snty-uz  yean  of  age,  he  conceived  the  design  of  seeking  in  India  tlie  solu- 
1  of  the  variouB  douhta  which  perplexed  his  mind,  and  which  none  of  the 
hie»e  ffages  could  reflolve.  He  has  to  set  out  on  his  journey  westward  alone. 
le  8tart0  from  the  N  W.  extremity  of  China,  and  pursues  his  adventurous  route 
oogh  the  country  of  the  Oi'gours,  and  other  Tartar  trihes ;  thus  he  men- 
is  the  kingdoms  of  O-ki-ni,  and  Kou-tchd  (Kharnshar  ?).  At  the  latter  place 
■tops  sixty  days,  on  account  of  the  snow  interrupting  tlie  roads ;  and  he  thence 
10  to  Pa-lou-kia,  which  seems  to  he  the  same  as  the  modem  province  of  Aksu. 
an  theae  countries  he  finds  Buddhism  more  or  loss  pr(>valent.  He  then 
MeB  the  mountain  Ling-chan  (Musur  Aola),  which  occupies  more  than  a 
dc;  here  he  loses  several  of  his  companions  from  hunger  and  cold,  and 
ny  of  the  heasts  of  hurden.  He  next  skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  Thsing-tchi 
Aal),  and  arrives  at  the  city  Sou-ch^,  where  he  meets  with  the  Turki  Khan ; 
notices  that  his  people  were  fire- worshippers.  He  then  travels  on  to  Tche-chi 
liiah  or  Tashkend),  crosses  the  Jaxartes,  and  visits  Samarkand,  which  is 
drelj  inhahited  hy  fire-worshippers.  He  then  proceeds  through  the  pass 
Qed  the  "Iron  Gates"  (Derhend),  enters  the  kingdom  of  Tukhara,  and 
(■MS  the  Oxus.  He  describes  Tukhara  as  divided  into  twenty-seven  states, 
vfaich,  though  to  some  extent  independent,  are  generally  subject  to  the 
nks."  Here  he  finds  Buddhism  held  in  respect,  and  still  more  so  in  Balkh,  where 
Cfe  -were  100  convents  containing  3,000  monks.  He  next  reaches  Bamyan 
vhere  Buddhism  is  very  flourishing),  and  crosses  the  Hindu  Kush.  Ho  thence 
mU  Kapisa  (the  Capissa  of  Pliny),  which  is  under  a  Kshatriya  king,  to  whom 
B  Idngdoms  are  subject ;  here  he  finds  100  convents  witli  (),000  monks,  but 
■o  icoies  of  temples  and  many  sects  of  heretics,  some  of  whom  went  about 
ikedy  others  rubbed  themselves  with  ashes  or  wore  skulls  as  ornaments.  Near 
le  capital  he  passes,  on  a  mountain  called  Pilusdra^  the  first  of  the  long  series  of 
Me^'s  Mpas  or  monuments  erected  over  relics.'  On  leaving  Kapii^a,  he 
noKes  a  mountain  range  to  the  east,  and  then  enters  Nortliem  India.^ 

He  first  visits  Lampa  or  Lamgh^n,  "  north  of  which,'*  it  is  said,  **  the  frontier 
Mmtries  are  called  Mie-li-tche  (Mlechchhas) ; "  then  he  comes  to  Nagarahara, 
'Wre,  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  there  was  a  cave  in  which  Buddha  was 
lid  to  have  left  his  shadow.  Here  the  disciples,  in  their  memoirs,  indulge 
leir  imagination,  and  describe  their  master  as  extorting,  by  his  prayers,  such 
dear  vision  of  the  sacred  symbol  as  had  been  rarely  conceded  to  any  man;  but 
Booen  Thsang  himself  only  remarks  that  "in  old  times  the  appearance  was 
m  as  luminous  as  if  it  were  Buddha  himself,  but  in  these  later  ages  one  no 
M^r  sees  it  completely ;  something  is,  indeed,  perceived,  but  it  is  only  a 
B^e  and  doubtful  resemblance.''  *  South-east  of  this  lay  Gandhara,  with  its 
ipital,  Purushapura,  at  this  time  subject  to  Kapii^  He  describes  the  inhabi- 
IDts  as  effeminate,  but  greatly  devoted  to  literature  j  and  he  mentions  it  as  the 
iithplace  of  many  Indian  doctors,  who  have  composed  (Buddhist)  ^astras. 
le  found  its  1,000  convents  and  numerous  stUpoM  deserted  and  in  ruins ;  there 
HOPS  100  temples  and  heretics  of  all  sorts  in  abundance.  There  were 
Breral    monuments  of  the  great  kings   A^ka  and   Kanishka ;    and  he  also 

■  He  itf  mid  to  hsve  erected  in  different  parts  certainty  the  Sanskrit  oqaivalentin  nearly  every 

f  India  44.000  •nch  monnments.  Hionen  Tluang  inittance.    ThuH  Ti-po-ta-to  repretentA  Devadatta, 

■Ai  them  ererywhen.  and   Tou-ha-Jo,   Tnkh&ra.    Wc  Rhall  give  some 

*  Utoocn  Thmng  knew  Sanskrit,  and  endca-  more  examples  farther  on. 

Mnd  throofboat  hifl  itinerary  in  India  to  give  *  Similarly,  in  vol.  i.  p.  28C.  Hiouen  Thnang 

M  native  name*  an  far  an  th«;  peculiar  syllabic  mentions  another  place  where  Buddlia  had  left 

wmtitun   of   the  Chinete    language   admitted.  his  shadow,  hiit  he  adds,  "  although  this  is  n- 

L  Jnlta  bm  diacovered  a  method  for  detecting  lated  in  the  historical  memoirs,  nowadays  ab- 

H    fiaiMlcrlt   namea  and   words    under    their  eolntely  nothing  is  to  be  seen." 
kfcMM  dtaffslMi,  and  we  can  thus  reoorer  with 
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expressly  mentions  a  temple  sacred  to  Mahe^ara,  as  well  as  a  o 
of  his  wife^  the  goddess  H-mo  (BMmd)^  in  blue  stone.  In  his  aci 
d&Utura,  he  gives  a  curious  legend  about  Pdnini,  and  describes 
still  studied  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  place. 

He  thence  yisited  Udj^a,  to  the  north,  but  most  of  its  1,40( 
in  ruins.  Next  he  went  to  Bolor,  and  thence  turned  southwai 
(which  formerly  belonged  to  KapiSa,  but  was  then  subject  to  C< 
pura,  XJraSi,  and  Cashmir.  The  latter  country  he  found  under  l 
the  Ki-li-to  (Krftiya)  dynasty^  which  patronised  the  Brahmaz 
there  were  many  learned  Buddhists  in  the  various  convents,  at 
stayed  there  two  years,  copying  and  studying  the  sacred  books. 
Panch  and  lUjapura,  and  remarks  that  all  the  countries  firom  I 
last  place  are  more  or  less  barbarous,  and  do  not  properly  belong 

Hiouen  Thsang  thence  goes  southward  to  Cheka,  where  he  S4 
the  ancient  city  skkala  (the  Sagala  or  Sangala  of  the  Greeks), — C 
he  remains  studying  fourteen  months, — J&landhara,  where  h 
months^ — and  Kuluta  (where  he  crosses  the  Satlaj).  He  next  ] 
ward  to  a  country  called  Po-li-ye-to-lo,  which  appears  to  be  tl 
trict  of  Manu,  as  this  is  explained  by  KuUuka  as  Virata,  whic 
posed  to  be  M&cher£  or  Jaipur.  Hiouen  Thsang  describes  the 
averse  to  letters,  and  devoted  to  heretical  doctrines  and  war.^ 

He  next  comes  to  Mathuri  (Mattra),^  and  here  his  narrati' 
light  on  the  political  condition  of  the  Do&b  in  the  seventh  cent 
and  describes  Tan^sar,  with  its  3  convents,  its  100  temples 
heretics," — Srughna  (?),  with  its  ruined  capitfd  (here  he  finds 
100  temples,  and  remains  studying  with  a  renowned  doctor  so 
Matipura  (P),  on  the  Ganges,  where  the  Buddhist  and  Brahman 
an  equal  number  of  adherents,  and  the  king  is  a  Sudra,  but  doei 
law  of  Buddha, — Brahmapura  (?), — ^Ahichchhattra  (the  xitadBf 
— and  S&nkil^ya,'^  the  old  city  mentioned  in  the  Rim^ya^a,  and 
Cunningham  discovered  in  the  ruins  near  the  present  viUag 
General  Cunningham  found  a  tank  there,  where  a  N4ga  is  stil 
offerings  of  milk  whenever  rain  is  wanted,  just  as  it  was  in 
Fa-hian  visited  the  spot 

The  next  place  visited  was  Kany&kubja, — he  describes  its  cap 
length  and  5  in  breadth.  Its  king,  Harsha-vardhana,  was  of  t 
he  had  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Rijyavardhana,  who  had  bee 
killed  by  SaSimka,  an  anti-Buddhist  king  in  eastern  India,  and 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Sil&ditya.^^  The  new  king  had  establ 
macy  over  all  India,  and  was  a  most  zealous  patron  of  Buddhisi 
100  convents  and  10,000  monks ;  and  also  200  temples  of  the  ] 

*  Hiouen  Tbrnig's  itinerary  has  been  admi-         *  Near  Tan^aar  he  aees  Ki 
rably   illoatrated   by  M.    L.    Vivien   de  Saint  battle-fleld  of  the    Mah&bhl 
Martin  in  tds  Mimoire  Analftique  appended  to  gives  a  corioudy  distorted 
M.  Juliim's  second  volnme  of  the  Si-yu-U.    For  dition. 

Northern  India  we  have  an  invaluable  supple-  **  Hiouen  Thsang  calls  it  li 

ment  in  General  Cunningham's  report   of  his  count  of  the  temple  with  Bin 

AroluBological  Surveys,  in  1861-63.  published  in  identifies  it  with  F»-hian's  S< 

the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  a  very  celebrated  place  of  Bu 

*  Cf.  $m>rA,  p.  36,  note.  "  5  li  are  said  to  be  rather 
'  He  finds  at    Mathur&  20  convents,    with  "  Some  of  theee  facts  ha^ 

3,000  monks,  and  5  temples.    As  Fa-hian  had  illustrated  and  conflrmod  by 

found    30    convents   with  8,000   monks,    and  reoently  discovered  work  of 

ICahmfid  in  his  letter  (see  tuprA.p.  332).  ppeaks  eharitra.    See  his  analysis  in 

of  innumerable  temples,  we  can  distinctly  trace  edition  of  tlie  V68avadatt4,an 

the  gradual  decline  pf  Buddhism  and  revival  of  1862.    It  is  said  {Vit  de  H. 

Brahmanism  between  the  fifth  and  eleventh  sil&ditya  died  in  a.d.  6M,  a 

centuries.  India  was  devastated  1^  war 
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estla.^  kingdom  as  wealthy  and  full  of  foreign  merchandise, — "the  cities 
.  defended  by  solid  walls  and  deep  ditches.'^ 

nex't   went  to  0-ju-to  (which  is  supposed  to  hare  been  some  capital  of 

(kf«  on  the  Ganges) ;  here  he  found  100  convents  and  only  10  temples. 

Ama  ^oee  down  the  river  to  Hayamukha  (P), — on  his  voyage,  his  ship  is 

i^by  robbers  devoted  to  the  goddess  Durgd,  who  have  an  annual  custom 

ttffificiiig  one  of  their  captives,  and  they  fix  on  the  Chinese  pilgrim  as  their 

jCb.  The  memoirs  expatiate  on  his  calmness  amidst  his  terrified  companions, 

bnngnB  himself  to  hu  fate,  and  only  regrets  that  the  premature  termination 

til  jOQiney  will  issue  in  future  evil  to  his  captors ;  but  a  sudden  storm 

^  the  robbers,  and  they  release  him  with  his  friends.    He  next  visits 

Vf!^  it  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, — here  he  finds  only  two 

**  eonrents, — ^*  there  are  many  hundreds  of  temples   and  the  number  of 

i«  enormous."    He  expressly  mentions  one  very  celebrated  temple  of 

wealth  and  sanctity  with  a  large  tree  in  its  principal  court,  from  whose 

r  |i|grim8  used  to  throw  themselves  down  in  order  to  die  in  such  a  sacred 

^fhe  also  mentions  the  custom  of  devotees  drowning  themselves  at  the 

^  of  confluence.     Southwest  of  Praydga,  there  was  a  dense  forest  infested 

%  vOd  beasts  and  elephants.    He  next  visits  Kau^ambi,  where  he  finds  10 

'^nts  in  ruins,  and  50  flourishing  temples. 

^oext  turns  northward  to  Yaiikkha  (?),  which  General  Cunningham  iden- 
Jfith  the  Hindu  Saketa  or  the  ancient  Ayodhyd  on  the  river  iSarayu ;  and 
^  to  iSrdvasti.  He  describes  the  capital  of  the  latter  kingdom  as  in  ruins 
ilmost  deserted ;  there  were  many  ruined  convents,  but  the  Brahmanical 
flee  seem  to  have  been  numerous  and  frequented. ^^  Thence  he  goes  to  Ea- 
vaitu, — *'  here  there  are  10  deserted  towns,  and  the  royal  city  is  in  ruins ; 
pilace,  In  the  middle  of  the  capital,  was  once  14  or  16  ft*  in  circimiferenee, 
was  entirely  built  of  bricks,— its  ruins  are  still  lofty  and  solid,  but  it  has 
I  deserted  for  ages.  The  villages  are  thinly  peopled, — there  is  no  king, — 
f  town  has  its  own  chief.  There  were  once  about  1,000  convents,  the  ruins 
Ideh  still  remain."  The  various  spots  were  still  pointed  out,  which  were 
sated  with  memorable  events  in  iSikya  Muni's  life,  and  on  most  of  them 
«•  had  been  erected.  He  next  goes  eastward  through  a  dense  forest  to 
lagi&ma,  which  was  then  only  a  desert, — it  abounded  with  the  ruins  of 
ents  and  MpaSf  but  most  of  the  country  was  covered  with  forests  full  of 
beasts  and  robbers ;  and  the  same  desolation  prevailed  in  Ku^nagara,  the 
vated  spot  where  iSakya  Muni  entered  into  nirvdna.^^  Iliouen  Thsang  then 
I  to  the  southwest,  and,  after  passing  through  a  vast  forest,  reaches  Benares. 
iMcribes  the  kingdom  as  thickly  filled  with  populous  villages,— the  majority 
10  inhabitants  believed  heretical  doctrines,  and  there  were  few  who  revered 
law  of  Buddha.  There  were  30  convents  with  about  3,000  monks,  and 
temples  and  10,000  heretics,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  Mahe^ara. 
ne  cut  their  hair,  others  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  go  about 
I  naked  (the  Nirgranthas),  others  rub  their  bodies  with  ashes  (the  Piiu- 
i)y  and  zealously  practise  painful  penances  to  escape  from  life  and  death." 
the  coital  there  are  20  temples.  They  have  towers  of  many  stories,  and 
lificent  chapels  built  of  stones  elaborately  car>'ed  and  of  wood  richly 
tod.  Thick  trees  cover  them  with  their  shade,  and  streams  of  pure  water 
found  them.    The  statue  of  Maheiwara,  which  is  made  of  brass,  is  nearly 

lii  to  the  oeletonted  akshap  Baf,  or  "  inde-  the  ruined  city  on  the  Rapti,  stfll  caUed  SAhet- 

Bit  flfftTBe."  Abd  ol  k&dir  in  the  Monte-  M6het.    drAvorti  in  U&gadhi  beoomee  84wanbi. 

IS  T&wftrlkh,iiientionB  the  Hune  practice  as  '*  Gen.  Cunningham  identiflea  thin  with  the 

■■■liiit  in  ▲kber's  time.    Bee  Oen.  Cun-  mins  of  Kasia,  8fi  miles  east  from  Gorakhpar : 

■■ra  Bcport  (Jomru.  BUA^  1866).  one  of  the  mounds  is  still  called  the  '*  fort  of  tha 

1^1^  Crnmlfntiain  idantifleB  SriTaati  with  dead  prince.^' 

U  2 
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100  feet  high.  His  aspect  is  grave  and  majestic,  and,  on  seebgliio 
respectful  fear  as  if  he  were  still  living." 

He  visits  the  deer-park  of  Samath,  with  its  convent  containing  1^ 
and  then  journeys  north-eastward  to  Vai^ali,  passing  on  the  way  a 
temple  of  Narayana.  He  describes  the  capital  as  a  heap  of  ruuiB, 
circumference  of  60  or  70  It,  The  district  abounded  with  Buddhist  i 
and  there  were  many  ruined  convents,  but  only  three  or  four  were 
there  were  scores  of  temples,  and  a  multitude  of  heretics,  especial 
who  go  naked.  As  Fa-hian  describes  VaiMli  without  alluding  to 
ruins,  we  may  conclude  that  the  city  decayed  between  the  fifth  a 
centuries.*' 

After  visiting  Vriji  (which  he  describes  as  in  ruins)^  and  Nepil 
finds  under  a  E^hatriya  king  of  the  race  of  the  Lichavas),  he  contmu 
to  Magadha.  Here  he  found  50  convents  with  10,000  monks,  but  1 
were  abo  numerous  and  well  frequented.  He  mentions  Patali 
ruined  city  south  of  the  Ganges;  '^though  long  deserted,  its 
still  covered  an  extent  of  70  /t."  He  also  mentions  its  original  name 
pura,  and  gives  a  legend  to  account  for  the  change.  He  counted 
ruined  convents,  utiipas,  and  temples  in  the  neighbourhood.  S 
legends  connected  with  the  different  sacred  sites  are  curious,  as  illu 
respective  positions  of  Buddhism  and  the  more  ancient  faith.  We  fi 
accounts  of  great  disputations  held  in  the  presence  of  the  kings, ' 
most  learned  partisans  of  the  two  creeds :  and  one  great  Brahman 
mentioned  byname — M&dhava — a  celebrated  follower  of  the  Sankhya 
who  was  vanquished  by  a  Buddhist  teacher  —  Gunamati  —  from  ce 
M^hava,  it  is  said,  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  and  he  possessed 
and  all  the  surrounding  district  was  his  apanage.  Similarly  we  read  ii 
of  towns  given  as  a  reward  to  the  successful  Buddhist  disputant, 
place  (vol.  i.  p.  451)  it  is  even  said  that  the  defeated  Brahmans  in 
to  be  dependents  of  the  convents  ("  les  Brahmanes  rest^rent  assujt 
vice  des  convents"). 

Among  other  places,  Hiouen  Thsang  mentions  Gaya,'*  which  he 
a  well-defended  city,  very  difficult  of  access ;  it  had  only  a  few 
The  Brahmans  formed  a  thousand  families;  they  were  descende 
Igtishi.  The  king  did  not  treat  them  as  subjects,  and  the  multitude  s 
profo\md  respect.  Gaya  was  a  very  sacred  spot  in  Buddhist  le 
Buddha  had  passed  six  years  of  severe  penance,  and  there  grev 
bodhi  tree,  of  which  General  Cunningham  says  "  that  it  still  exists, 
much  decayed ;  one  large  stem,  with  three  branches  to  the  w^est" 
green,  but  the  other  branches  are  barkless  and  rotten  ;  "  but  of  < 
been  frequently  renewed.  Hiouen  Thsang  mentions  a  celebrated  v 
had  been  constructed  near  the  tree  by  a  Brahman  who  was  once  i 
of  Mahefiwara,  but  who,  warned  by  that  deity,  had  resolved  to  bur 
dhist  convent.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  legend  as  that  con 
Amara  Sinha,  which  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  found  by  M 
Gayd,  and  published  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Hiouei 
marks  that  "  for  the  space  of  10  li  to  the  south  of  the  bodhi  tree,  the  s 
ments  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  them 

'*  Gen.  Cunningham  gives  an  interesting  ac-  were  fonnd  in  one  of  the  chambe 

ooont  of  the  excavations  which  have  been  carried  abandoned  on  the  floor, 

on  at  different  times  in  S&m&th ;  everywhere  we  '^  Cf.  supriit  p.  282. 

find  traces  of  destruction  by  Are,  as  if  the  monks  "  This  l»  no   doubt   the    ao- 

had  been  suddenly  surprised  and  forced  to  fly ;  Gay&»  as  distinguiahed  from  the  * 

even  the  remains  of  ready-made  wheaten  cakes  miles  to  the  north. 
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when  the  mendicants  {bhikshus)  inhabit  fixed  abodes  daring  the  rainy 
I,  monks  and  laymen  arrive  from  all  quarters,  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and 
i  thousands.  For  seven  days  and  nights  they  walk  about  in  the  woods 
mding  the  convent,  with  odorous  flowers  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
leir  homage  to  the  relics  and  make  their  offerings.  The  monks  of  India, 
B  time  of  the  rains,  enter  fixed  habitations  on  the  first  day  of  Sravan,  and 
fiiit  them  on  the  last  day  of  Aiwayuj.*'  *^ 

gadha  of  course  abounded  with  objects  of  interest  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
kiu  account  of  its  sacred  places  is  very  detailed,  and  General  Cunningham 
aeognised  many  of  the  spots  which  he  visited,  especially  the  ruins  of  Ku- 
^r  or  Kajagriha,  near  the  modem  Rdjgir,  which  con  still  be  identified 
•rhian's  description,  that  "  the  five  hills  form  a  girdle  round  it  like  the 
^ofa  town.''  This  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Magadha,  and  it 
^  doubt  the  same  as  the  Girivraja  of  the  Kamayana;  oven  at  the  time  of 
•Un's  visit  it  was  a  deserted  city. 

HNKD  Thsang  also  notices  a  more  modem  Hajagriha,  in  the  plain,  which 
bbbited  by  1,000  Brahman  families,  A^ka  having  given  it  to  them  when 
emored  his  court  to  Pataliputra.  But  the  most  interesting  place  which 
tt  Thsang  Hsited  was  the  celebrated  convent  of  Nalanda,  the  extensive 
of  which  still  exist  in  the  village  of  Baragaon,  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
fr.  On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  200  monks  and  a  crowd  of  other  persons, 
Ig  b  procession  with  flags,  parasols,  perfumes,  and  flowers.  He  was  then 
Died  in  solemn  conclave  by  all  the  residents,  and  invited  to  share  in  all 
he  convent  supplied.  After  this  he  was  introduced  to  a  venerable  dchdrya 
iSilabhadra,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  depths  of  Buddhist  philo- 
,  but  who,  for  several  years,  had  been  almost  helpless  from  violent 
latism.  Hiouen  Thsang  was  then  lodged  in  one  of  the  convent  buildings 
eated  with  every  mark  of  respect.  Xdlanda  was  at  that  time  the  most 
ng  of  all  the  Buddhist  monasteries  in  India:  10,000  monks  resided  within 
Ub,  and  among  these  were  visitors  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  had  come 
dy  the  abstruser  Buddhist  books  under  its  renowned  teachers.  There 
to  be  found  the  followers  of  the  eighteen  diflerent  schools,  all  living 
together;  and  every  kind  of  book  was  studied,  "from  the  common  books, 
Vedas  and  such  writings,  to  logic  {hetuvidyd)^  grammar  (iahdavidyd)^ 
ne  (chikUsff)^  and  the  practical  arts  (iilptuthdnavidyd)''  A  thousand  of 
cmks  could  explain  twenty  treatises,  five  hundred  could  explain  thirty, 
n  (including  Hiouen  himself)  knew  fifty;  but  the  old  &ch4rya  had 
ed  alL  The  convent  was  supported  by  the  revenue  of  100  villages,  and 
ictest  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  was  maintained  in  the  community, 
public  funds  provided  all  necessaries,  the  monks  had  no  need  to  wander 
^  alms,  and  all  their  time  was  devoted  to  study. 

len  Thsang  appears  to  have  remained  five  years  at  Nalanda,  and  during 
me  he  read  the  Yoga  idstra  three  times,  the  Nydydnusdra  idfdra  once, 
\idluinna  idstra  once,  the  h^uvidyd  Sdstra  twice,  the  iabdavidyd  idgtra 
fcc  He  also  revised  the  books  which  he  had  read  in  Cashmir,  and  at 
le  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Brahmanical  books  and 
tic  entitled  Ki-lun,  which  treats  of  the  Fan  characters  of  India.  There 
llows,  in  the  memoirs  written  by  the  disciples,  a  very  curious  passage 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature,  to  which  we  shall  retum  further  on. 

Mtt  Tbang   mnarkR  (vol.  i.  p.  493),  prewiions   were   not   always   well    andenttood, 

I  India,  the  namofi  of  the  months  aro  Chinese  translatorH  havn  often    been  deceived. 

I  tbcmt  of  the  a8tcri«mA ;  from  ancient  Hence  in  the  division  of  the  seafions,  and  the 

our  day#,  tfai=;  nM^^^  has  been  invariably  calculations  of  the  months,  dilTercnees  and  con- 

A,  mad  the  different  Kbooln  hav^  made  tradiotions  have  arisen." 
(c    Bat  M  at  tbe  beginning,  local  ex- 


longer  independent,  and  consequently  the  cities  were  deserted,  am 

tants  had  retired  to  the  villages.    He  adds  that  when  iSil^tya  tn 

dominions,  on  his  arrival  in  this  district,  he  had  a  palace  haUt  of 

he  administered  justice,  and  which  was  humt  on  his  departure.    H 

mentions  that  in  each  of  these  last-mentioned  kingdoms  there  wei 

of  forest  abounding  with  wild  elephants.     He  next  comes  to  Pm 

(Bard wan  P),  with  20  convents  and  100  temples,  and  thence  proo 

to  K&manipa  (Assam).    He  describes  the  language  of  Assam  as  s 

ferent  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  its  inhabitants  ^ 

dhists,  and  there  was  not  a  single  convent  within  its  limits.    Its 

be  numbered  hj  hundreds,  and  their  worshippers  by  tens  of  tl 

king  was  a  Brahman,  named  Bh^skaravarma,  and  he  bore  the  tit] 

although  not  a  follower  of  Buddha,  he  received  Hiouen  Thsan; 

ness  and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.    He  next  goes 

(in  the  Sundarbans  ?),  and  thence  to  the  port  of  T&mralipti  f! 

finds  in  the  latter  place  10  convents  and  50  temples ;  and  he  mei 

mense  quantity  of  rare  and  precious  merchandise  which  was  br 

land  and  sea.    Here  he  inquired  about  Ceylon  (Sinhala),  and  1 

ships  often  sailed  thither  from  this  port ;  but  he  was  advised  to 

ward  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  thus  avoid  the  long 

voyage.    He  accordingly,  after  first  visiting  a  country  called  Kaa 

proceeds  to  Orissa;  henceforth  his  descriptions  of  the  different  com 

briefer  and  more  meagre.    He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  tall, 

in  their  manners, — their  language  and  pronunciation  differed 

central  India.    There  were  100  convents  with  10,000  monks,  a 

On  the  SK  frontier,  he  finds  a  large  city  called  Charitra,  whi 

greatly  frequented  by  foreign  merchants.    He  next  passes  througl 

with  its  100  temples ;  Kalinga,  on  the  coast,  with  its  10  cox 

temples ;  and  Kosala  0n  the  interior),  with  its  Kshatriya  king  o 

faith,  its  100  convents  and  its  70  temples.    He  next  visits  Am 

finds  a  language  and  pronunciation  very  different  from  those  ol 

though  the  written  characters  are  mostlv  the  same.    There  we 
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uA  mrgrantha  heretics.  Here  he  meets  some  monks  from  Ceylon,  who 
e  him  from  proceeding  thither,  as  the  king  of  that  island  had  lately  died 
country  was  disturbed  by  civil  commotions :  Hiouen  Thsang  takes  their 
bat  he  inserts  in  his  Si-yu-ki  a  short  account  of  Ceylon,  as  derived  from 
rellers  whom  he  met. 

rding  to  the  Memoirs,  Hiouen  Thsang  did  not  go  further  south  than 
puis ;  but  the  Si-yu-ki  mentions  his  going  3,000  U  to  the  south  (or 
math  west),  and  reaching  a  country  called  Mo-lo-kiu-tcha,  i.  e.  Malakufa 
sja.  He  describes  its  inhabitants  as  illiterate  and  entirely  devoted  to 
he  convents  were  mostly  in  ruins,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  flourish- 
oples,  and  numbers  of  nirffrantha  heretics.  He  describes  the  Malaya 
d  the  sandal-trees  which  grow  on  them,  and  he  mentions  the  serpents 
ch  these  trees  are  infested.  He  then  passes  through  Konkana,  where 
d  100  convents  with  10,000  monks,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  temples. 
I  his  journey  to  this  kingdom  from  the  south,  and  again  on  his  leaving  it 
ceeding  northward,  he  describes  himself  as  passing  through  vast  forests 
ert  plains  infested  by  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  He  next  comes  to  Ma- 
ra. His  account  of  this  kingdom  is  curious  and  interesting.  "  The  king- 
Mo-ho-la-tcba  (Mahardsh^ra)  has  a  circuit  of  about  6,000  li.  On  the 
ie,  its  capital  ^  is  near  a  great  river, — its  circumference  is  30  /il  The 
ich  and  fertile,  and  produces  grain  in  abundance.  The  climate  is  hot, — 
uiers  of  the  people  are  simple  and  honest  They  are  tall  in  stature,  and 
laracter  proud  and  haughty.  Whoever  confers  a  benefit  on  them  may 
)D  their  gratitude ;  but  he  who  offends  them  never  escapes  their  ven- 
If  any  one  insults  them,  they  risk  their  life  to  wash  out  the  afiront ; 
me  implores  their  aid  in  distress,  they  neglect  all  care  of  their  personal 
0  help  him.  When  they  have  an  injury  to  avenge,  they  never  fail  to 
iieir  enemy  beforehand;  after  which,  each  man  dons  his  cuirass  and 
ance  in  hand.  In  a  battle  they  pursue  those  who  fly,  but  they  do  not 
se  who  yield  themselves  prisoners.  When  a  general  has  lost  a  battle, 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon  him,  they  make  him  wear 
» clothes,  and  so  drive  him  to  commit  suicide.  The  State  maintains  a 
intrepid  warriors  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds.  Whenever  they 
for  combat,  they  make  themselves  drunk  v^ith  wine,  and  then  any  one 
would,  lance  in  hand,  singly  defy  ten  thousand  enemies.  If  he  kills 
who  happens  to  cross  his  path,  the  law  does  not  punish  him.  When 
ly  is  out  on  service,  these  warriors  march  in  the  van,  to  the  sound  of 
They  also  make  drunk  hundreds  of  their  ferocious  elephants.''  He 
B  the  king  as  a  Kshatriya  named  Pulake^  and  he  adds  that  Sfl^ditya, 
^  of  Kanouj,  had  subdued  all  India  except  this  nation,  and  all  his 
o  conquer  them  had  failed.  Hiouen  Thsang  mentions  100  convents 
NX)  monks ;  there  were  also  100  temples,  and  the  heretics  of  difierent 
ire  extremely  numerous. 

len  crosses  the  Narmadd  (Nerbadda)  river,  and  comes  to  the  kingdom  of 
:heva  (Barygaza  or  Baroch).  He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  devoted 
time  traffic,  and  as  illiterate  and  deceitfuL  There  were  10  convents 
0  monks,  and  also  10  temples.  He  next  goes  to  M41wa,  of  which  he 
n  glowing  terms.  **  In  the  five  Indias,  there  are  two  kingdoms  where 
hi^y  esteemed, — Malwa  in  the  southwest,  and  Magadha  in  the  north- 
Bimhmanism  and  Buddhism  seemed  each  to  flourish.  Thus  there  were 
imdreds  of  convents  vrith  20,000  monks,  and  there  were  alto  as  many 

**  DflOflriorPaithiar 
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temples.  The  heretics  were  very  numerous,  especially  those  i 
bodies  with  ashes  (the  PdSupatas).  He  mentions  a  king  .name 
had  reigned  some  60  years  before  and  had  greatly  patronisi 
during  his  long  reign  of  50  years ;  he  places  the  capital  on  the 
river  Mahi,  which  seems  to  indicate  Dh4ra.  He  also  mention 
manSy  and  gives  a  curious  legend  of  a  Brahman  who  was  deep! 
branch  of  learning,  sacred  and  profane,  and  in  his  arrogance  pi 
the  successor  of  Buddha  and  the  guide  of  the  ignorant.  He  h 
in  red  sandalwood  of  MaheSwara,  Vasudeva,'^  Nar&yaj^a,  and 
placed  these  as  the  four  legs  of  his  chair,  until  he  was  defeate 
putation  by  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  when  he  was  swallowed 
earth  opening  under  his  feet 

He  next  visits  Atali  (?)  and  Kach,  in  both  of  which  Buddh 
to  Brahmanism,  and  from  thence  he  proceeds  to  Vallabhi. 
latter  as  a  kingdom  of  great  commerce  and  wealth ;  there  ^ 
with  6,000  monks,  and  also  many  hundreds  of  temples  and 
sect     The  kings  were  Kshatriyas,  and  nephews  of  the  Siladit; 
tioned  above  as  a  king  of  Malwa ;  the  present  occupier  of  the 
pa^u,  was  also  son-in-law  to  the  son  of  Siladitya,  the  king  of 
a  zealous  Buddhist,  and  every  year  held  a  great  assembly  for 
he  distributed  all  kinds  of  gifts  to  the  religious  devotees, 
them  back  at  a  double  price. 

He  next  visits  Xnandapura,  a  dependency  of  M^wa, — Su 
dency  of  Vallabhi,  which  possessed  great  wealth  from  its  conu 
jara,**  where  there  was  only  one  convent,  though  the  Kshatri 
the  Buddhist  faith.  We  next  find  him  at  Ujain,  which  he  de 
Brahman  king  well  versed  in  heretical  learning, — here  there  ht 
of  convents,  but  now  nearly  all  were  in  ruins,  while  the  tempi 
and  crowded  with  votarios.^^  Next  he  visits  Tchi-ki-to  (Chit 
dhism  was  similarly  waning  before  Brahmanism;  but  the  king,t 
patronizes  the  former  religion, — and  Mah^warapura,  a  thoroi 
kingdom,  which  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  north-east  of  Kajputa 
westward,  and,  after  travelling  through  wild  plains  and  dan 
crosses  the  river  Sindhu  and  arrives  at  a  kingdom  of  the  scmie  n 
capital  Vichavapura  (?) ;  the  king  is  a  ^iidra ;  there  are  bun 
with  10,000  monks,  and  there  are  also  30  temples.  He  n 
fanatics  who  occupied  one  side  of  the  river  for  1,000 /»;  the 
was  murder  and  the  tending  of  oxen:  the  men  shaved  th* 
women  their  hair,  and  they  wore  the  dress  of  Buddhist  monkj 
regarded  them  as  the  degenerate  descendants  of  a  Buddhif 
visits  Mulasambhuru  (Multan  ?),  where  there  were  10  conven 
and  8  temples,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Sun,  was  of  unusua 
statue  of  the  god  was  of  pure  gold,  and  the  temple,  from  its  1 
never  ceased  to  resound  with  continual  music,  and  it  was 

*'  So  in  M.  Julien,  but  probably  Y&sndcya.  i.e.  posed  to  hare  flonrishod  ) 

Krishna.    This  is  the  only  alluMon  to  Krishna  the  $vccne  of  his  Afdla(i-A 

which  I  hayc  noticed  in  the  travolR.    Vi8hi;)n  is  one  iieciiliarity  of  that  pi 

meuiioned  under  the  form   of  K&rayana,  but  istenoc  of  Bauddha  aaoeti* 

most  of  the  temples  deacribcd  are  those  of  Ma-  grreat,  and   their  emplo} 

heiwara  (6iva).  ficicnoe"  (Wilson's  Hindi 

"  This  appears  to  be  not  Onzer&t,  but  oome  ter-  though   this  favourable 

ritory  near  M6rw6r ;  but  in  the«e  latter  chapters  could  hanlly  have  been  a 

Hiouen  Thsang's  distances  are  frequently  con-  just  then  in'Ujain,  it  certi 

fused  and  erroneous,  which  renders  it  very  diffi-  of  India  at  that  time,  and 

cult  to  trace  his  rente.  vabhfiti  is  a  strong  oonfirr 

"*  It  is  curious  that  Bhavabhftti  (who  is  sup-  date. 
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nigbt  After  yisituig  Parrata,  a  dependency  of  Chekai  we  next 
Utyavakfla  (P),  with  its  capital  Khaji^wara  (Kar^hi  P),  which  he 
ency  of  Sindh ;  here  he  notices  80  convents  and  10  temples ;  among 
specifies  a  magnificent  temple  of  Mahe^ara,  and  he  particularly 

number  of  its  deyotees  who  rub  themselves  with  ashes  (P&^- 
next  visits  Ldngala,  a  dependency  of  Persia,— where  he  finds  the 
newhat  different  from  those  of  India,  but  the  written  characters 
Hilar.  Here  there  were  100  convents  and  also  many  hundreds  of 
i  he  again  particularises  one  of  Maheilwara  with  its  Pd^upata  de- 
>  then  visits  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  PitlL^la,  Ava^da,  and 
each  he  finds  convents  and  temples,  and  Pa^upata  devotees  as  well 

monks,  but  in  Varana  most  of  the  convents  were  in  ruins.  After 
bs  a  high  mountain  range^  and  leaves  the  boundaries  of  India  behind 

inder  of  his  route  we  need  only  just  indicate.  He  visits  Ho-ei-na 
crosses  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  comes  to  Anderab.  He  then  ascends 
)f  the  affluents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxus^  as  far  as  the  snowy 
separates  the  basin  of  that  river  from  that  of  the  river  of  Y&rkand. 
aes  through  Khost,  Bolor,  Badakhshdn,  Pamir,  Kashgar,  Khotan, 
I  the  desert  of  Makhai,  and  reaches  China  in  the  spring  of  646. 
iouen  Thsang's  stay  at  Kanouj  and  Ndlanda  he  had  many  disputes 
imed  Brahmans  belonging  to  the  various  philosophical  schools, 
e  Sankhya  and  Vaiteshika ;  and  we  have  some  very  curious  ac- 
»me  conferences,  where  the  partisans  of  the  rival  religions  met 
id  their  different  doctrines,  and  where,  of  course,  "the  master 
"  (to  quote  Hiouen  Thsang's  Chinese  title  of  honour)  plays  a 
ent  part,  especially  in  the  debates  between  the  two  great  Bud- 
who  respectively  called  themselves  the  followers  of  "the 
"less  translation"  (mahd-  and  hina-ydna).^  Hiouen  Thsang 
9  an  account  of  one  of  these  great  convocations.  Twenty-one  tribu- 
lended  by  the  most  learned  Brahman  and  Buddhist  teachers  in  their 
loms,  were  present  A  monastery,  and  a  tower  100  feet  high,  had 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  honour  of  a  golden  statue  of 
he  king  had  a  temporary  palace  built  some  three  miles  from  the 
very  day  while  the  assembly  lasted  he  escorted  the  statue  in  a 
phal  procession  from  the  pidace  to  the  tower,  and,  after  various 
D  its  honour,  carried  it  back  in  the  evening  with  the  same  pomp, 
aptuous  banquet,  before  the  procession  returned,  a  disputation 
'ery  day  between  the  different  learned  visitors,  when  "  they  dis- 
oost  abstract  expressions  and  the  most  sublime  principles.*'  Of 
Brahmans  arc  defeated.  On  the  last  day  of  the  assembly,  the 
suddenly  caught  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made 
e  the  king.  The  assassin,  on  examination,  confessed  that  he  had 
ed  by  the  defeated  disputants,  and  that  it  was  they  also  who  had 
mdiaries.  He  adds  that  "  the  king  punished  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
banished  600  of  the  Brahmans  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India," 
-writers  give  an  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  assembly  held  by 
g  at  Praydga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges :  500,000 
laymen  were  present,  and  the  festivities  appear  to  have  lasted  ten 
s  a  curious  illustration  of  the  religious  condition  of  Northern  India 

me  confusion  here  between  the  Panj&b,  and  they  deKribethe  woond  Tldt  m  the 

nandtbeSi-yu-ki.    The  fonner  more  important  one;    but  the   latter,  by    Its 

btang  retom  for  a  Mcond  visit  rilenoe,  proTea  the  erroneontnew  of  the  doable 

r  be  hae  reached  Sindh  and  the  joomey. 
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at  that  time,  to  find,  on  the  first  day,  the  iiutallatiaii  of  a  statae  of  Buddha ;« . 
the  second,  that  of  an  image  of  the  Sun ;  and  on  the  third,  that  ol  an  image  «f 
l§wara;^  and  similarly  we  read  that  the  king  lavished  his  gifts  oo  the  Mir 
mans  and  the  different  heretics  (especially  the  Nirgranthas),  as  well  as  on  tk 
Buddhist  monks. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Si-yu-ki  gives  a  general  account  if 
India.  The  author  says  that  the  name  should  be  pronounced  In-tou,  and  te 
derives  it  from  the  Sanskrit  indu  "ihe  moon  ;*'  but  he  also  mentions  the  dhm 
'^  kingdom  of  the  Brahmans/'  which  may  mean  Brahmdvarta.**  He  gives  acai 
curious  details  respecting  the  public  buildings,  the  household  fumitore,  draiMi^ 
manners,  divisions  of  time,  &c. ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  stmek 
with  the  minute  observances  of  cast.  He  mentions  the  four  cuta»  and 
describes  the  Vaiiyas  as  merchants,  and  the  Sudras  as  agricultural  labooma;  ke 
also  notices  that  there  were  numerous  mixed  cast^  Like  the  Greeks,  he  "wii 
very  favoui'ably  impressed  v^ith  the  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  the  satianil 
character.  He  praises  the  administration  of  justice,  and  he  mentions  four  modal 
of  ordenl.  The  produce  of  the  royal  lands  was  divided  into  four  portions :  Ik 
first  went  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  kingdom ;  the  second  supplied  the  &6 
(i.  e.  jdgirs)  for  the  officers  of  state ;  the  third  was  given  to  learned  men ;  aoi 
the  fourth  was  expended  in  gifts  to  the  Buddhist  and  the  various  Brahmamoil 
sects.  He  describes  the  taxes  as  light  Every  one  possessed  and  cultivated 
some  hereditary  land,  and  paid  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  to  the  king,  wko 
advanced  the  seed.  There  were  transit  duties  at  the  fords  of  rivers  and  on  tlie 
highways,  and  the  king  possessed  no  right  of  forced  labour,  but  was  obliged  to 
pay  reasonable  wages.  There  was  a  small  standing  army  employed  in  guarding 
the  frontiers  and  the  king*s  person ;  the  rest  was  levied  in  lime  of  need.  The 
governors,  ministers,  and  magistrates  all  received  a  certain  porti<m  of  land, 
and  were  supported  by  its  produce. 

He  also  gives  some  curious  details  respecting  the  current  literature.  He  ]W- 
ticularly  mentions  five  sciences — that  of  sounds  orwords(^a6d(ei-mdfyrf);that  (^arts 
and  trades  (iUpasthdna-vidyd)  ;  that  of  medicine  (ckUcitsd-vidyd) ;  that  of  caoMi 
(hetuvidyd) ;  and  that  of  metaphysics  (adhydtma'vidyd).  He  deacribes  the  four 
yedas,though  confusedly,and  he  expressly  mentions  that  the  teachers  thoroughly 
knew  these  works,  and  taught  the  general  sense  to  their  pupils,  and  explained 
the  obscure  expressions.  The  term  of  education  lasted  till  the  student  wai 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  has  a  short  chapter  on  the  eighteen  different  philoeo{diial 
schools : — ^^  they  are  constantly  at  strife,  and  the  noise  of  their  angry  discuanooi 
rises  like  the  waves  of  the  sea."  There  is  one  remarkable  passage  which  to 
the  Sanskrit  scholar  may  well  seem  inexplicable : — ^'  Special  functionaries  an 
charged  with  the  duty  of  consigning  to  writing  memorable  sayinga,  and  othen 
are  appointed  to  write  the  narrative  of  events.  The  record  of  annals  aad 
royal  edicts  is  called  Nilapi^a  — '  the  blue  collection.'  In  these  narratives  are 
mentioned  the  good  and  evil  events,  the  calamities,  and  also  the  auspicious  pie- 
sages. "''  Probably  these  vrere  worthless  records  of  prodigies  and  omens  like 
those  quoted  by  Livy ;  but  it  is  curious  that  every  trace  of  them  should  haw 
vanished  from  India  with  Buddhism  itself. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  side-lights  thrown  on  the  state  of  litera- 
ture in  Northern  India  is  that  given  by  the  account,  in  the  disciples'  menioin, 
of  Hiouen  Thsang's  studies  during  his  stay  at  Ndlanda.    It  is  there  said  that, 

**  In  his  aoooant  of  Eanouj,  Hloaea  Thsang  **  He  Bays  that  India  ia  dlTided  into  70  kiaf- 

mentions  two  temples  of  blae  stone  dedicated  to       doma. 

the   Sun  and  Mahelwara,  each  of  which  had  **  Si-yu-U,  vol.  i.  p.  72.    Cf.  p.  116. 

1,000  attendants,  and  resounded  inoeesantlj  with 
songK  and  drums. 
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lie  difierent  Buddhist  iS^tras  wliich  he  studied  under  the  renowned 
of  the  monastery,  he  also  studied  the  hooks  of  the  Brahmans^  and 
'  the  work  entitled  Ki-lun,  which  treats  of  the  Fan  characters  of 
d  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity  and  none  knows  who  invented 
Lt  the  commencement  of  the  Kfdpas,  the  king  Fan  rBrahma)  first 
I  them  and  transmitted  them  to  gods  and  men.  As  these  characters 
klained  hy  Brahma,  they  were  for  that  reason  called  *'  the  writing  of 
*  ■•  The  primitive  text  was  very  long,  extending  to  a  million  dlokas^ — 
tie  work  called  Pi-ye-kie-la-nan  (Vy&karanam),  which  means  a  nme- 
eadse  for  the  knowledge  of  sounds.  This  immense  work  was  succee- 
ridged  by  Indra  in  100^000  ^lokas^  and  by  a  Brahman  of  Oandhdra  in 
I  of  India,  named  the  rishi  Fo-no-ni.^  The  latter  reduced  it  to  8,000 
id  "  it  is  this  work  which  is  still  in  use  in  India." 
en  proceeds  to  give  a  curious  account  of  this  work,  which  can  be  no 
in  the  celebrated  Ash^aka  of  Pacini.  It  embraces,  he  says,  two  classes 
U^yen-to  and  gou-inan-to,  which  correspond,  no  doubt,  to  the  tij;^-anta 
anta  (or  verbs  and  nouns)  of  Hindu  grammarians.  The  former  have 
[nations,  which  are  divided  into  Parosmaipada  and  Atmanepada; 
i  3  numbers  with  3  persons  in  each,  which  thus  raises  the  sum 
terminations  to  18  (Pan.  3,  4,  78).  He  then  adds  the  example  of  the 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  this  familiar  verb  in  its  strange  Chinese 

ey  vnsh  to  express  'existence,'  this  word  has  3  forms: 

1.  Po-po-ti  (bhavatt)  *  he  is,* 

2.  Po-po-pa  {hhttvatah  ?)  *  they  two  are,* 

3.  Po'fanrti  {hhavani^  '  they  are ; '  ** 

larly  we  have  the  forms  for  the  second  and  firat  persons,  po-po-uCf  pa- 
d  po-po-ta,  and  po-po-mi,  po-po-hoa,  pthpo-mo,^  He  adds  that  words 
lass  are  employed  in  elegant  treatises,  but  are  rarely  used  in  ordinary 
ion, — a  remark  which  perhaps  alludes  to  the  corrupt  ffdthd  Sanskrit 
e  find  so  often  in  Buddhist  books. 

ves  a  similar  analysis  of  the  noun  (sup-anta)  and,  as  an  example,  we 
omplete  declension  of  Pou-lou-cha  (Purusha)  "  a  man." 
.8  a  brief  outline  of  this  interesting  narrative,  the  importance  of  which, 
)w  of  mediseval  India,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Had  the  "  Hindii 
been  historical,  the  travels  of  Fa-hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang  would  have 
cited  a  passing  notice,  just  like  that  given  to  Ibn  Batiita  or  Bender  in 
ammadan  portion  ;  but,  in  the  present  dearth  of  historical  materials, 
«ign  visits  assume  an  entirely  new  importance, — ^they  are  almost  our 
[ipmg-stones  through  a  thousand  years  of  fable.] 

B  Thaang  nys  there  were  47  of  these      Yedas  another  form  often  oocniB,  fw<^o-mo-«fe, 

which  U  no  doubt  the  Yaidik  bhavdmoH  (PAq. 
kTa^'s  Introd.    ^ig  Veda.  7, 1.  46),  and  we  have  thus  a  singular  proof  that 

(Chinese  author  remarks  on  this  form       Hiouen  Thsang  did  actually  study  the  Yedas. 
Responds  to  hhavdma*)  that  in  the 
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MAHOMETANS. 


BOOK  V. 

FEOM   THE   COMMENCEMENT   OP   THE   ARAB   CONQUESTS   TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT   OP   A   MAHOMETAN   GOVEENMENT   IN   INDIA. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

AEAB   CONQUESTS. 


The  attacks  either  of  Greeks  or  Barbarians  had  hitherto  made 
Riaeof  the  HO  iinpression  beyond  the  fix)ntiers  of  India,  and  the 
religion.  Hindus  might  have  long  remained  undisturbed  by 
foreign  intrusion,  if  a  new  spirit  had  not  been  kindled  in  a 
nation  till  now  as  sequestered  as  their  own. 

The  Arabs  had  been  protected  from  invasion  by  their  poverty, 
and  prevented,  by  the  same  cause,  fi^m  any  such  united  exer- 
tion as  might  have  enabled  them  to  carry  their  arms  abroad. 

Their  country  was  composed  of  some  mountain  tracts  and 
rich  oases,  separated  or  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert,  like  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  a  sea. 

The  desert  was  scattered  with  small  camps  of  predatory  he^d^ 
men,  who  pitched  their  tents  where  they  could  quench  their 
thirst  at  a  weU  of  brackish  water,  and  drove  their  camels  over 
extensive  tracts  where  no  other  animal  could  have  found  a  sub- 
sistence. 

The  settled  inhabitants,  though  more  civilized,  were  scarcely 
less  simple  in  their  habits,  and  were  formed  into  independent 
tribes,  between  whom  there  could  be  little  communication 
except  by  rapid  journeys  on  horseback,  or  tedious  marches  under 
the  protection  of  caravans. 

The  representative  of  the  common  ancestor  of  each  tribe  pos- 
sessed a  natural  authority  over  it ;  but,  having  no  support  from 
any  external  power,  he  could  only  carry  his  measures  by  means 
of  the  heads  of  subordinate  divisions,  who  depended,  in  their 
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their  influence  with  the  members  of  the  family  of 
)j  represented  the  progenitor. 

lole  government  was  therefore  conducted  by  persna- 
there  was  no  interference  with  personal  independence, 
iirectly  affected  the  general  interest, 
country  must  have  trained  its  inhabitants  to  the  ex- 
fatigue  and  privation ;  the  feuds  of  so  many  indepen- 
is  and  separate  families  must  have  made  them  familiar 
^er  in  its  most  trying  forms  ;  and  the  violent  passions 
I  imagination  which  they  had  from  nature,  served  to 
the  full  exertion  of  any  qualities  they  possessed, 
aborious  and  abstemious  lives  appear  in  their  compact 
their  hard  and  fleshless  muscles ;  while  the  keenness 
eye,  their  determined  countenance,  and  their  grave 
ir  disclose  the  mental  energy  which  distinguishes  them 
[  other  Asiatics. 

as  the  nation  that  gave  birth  to  the  false  prophet, 
ctrines  have  so  long  and  so  powerfully  influenced  a 
on  of  the  human  race. 

Let,  though  bom  of  the  head  family  of  one  of  the 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  appears  to  have  been  poor  in 
,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  his  uncle's  camels 
f  those  long  trading  journeys  which  the  simplicity  and 
>f  Arab  manners  made  laborious  even  to  the  wealthy, 
marriage  early  raised  him  to  independence,  and  left 
irsue  those  occupations  which  were  most  congenial  to 

time  the  bulk  of  the  Arab  nation  was  sunk  in  idolatry 
ship  of  the  stars,  and  their  morals  were  under  as  little 
law  as  of  religion. 

migration  of  some  Jewish  and  Christian  tribes  had, 
itroduced  higher  notions  both  of  faith  and  practice, 
the  idolaters  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  a  Supreme 

whom  the  other  gods  were  subordinate ;  but  the  in- 
f  these  opinions  was  limited,  and  the  slowness  of 
's  progress  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  his  doctrines  were 
LS  age. 

3ary  aspect  of  external  nature  naturally  drives  an  Arab 
T  excitement  in  contemplation,  and  in  ideas  derived 
liin;    and  Mahomet  had  particular  opportunities  of 

in  such  reveries  during  periods  of  solitude,  to  which 
ally  retired  among  the  recesses  of  Mount  Hira. 
ention  may  have  been  drawn  to  the  unity  of  God  by 
sourse  with  a  cousin  of  his  wife's,  who  was  skilled  in 
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Jewish  learning,  and  who  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures from  Hebrew  into  Arabic ;'  but  however,  they  were  iiip 
spired,  his  meditations  were  so  intense  that  thej  had  brongjtt 
him  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  impdiB 
which  he  felt  within  him,  and  revealed  to  his  wife,  and  afttoi- 
wards  to  a  few  of  his  family,  that  he  was  commissioned  bj  Hie 
only  Gk)d  to  restore  his  pure  belief  and  worship.*  Mahomet 
was  at  this  time  forty  years  of  age,  and  three  or  four  yem 
elapsed  before  he  publicly  announced  his  mission.  During  tin 
next  ten  years  he  endured  every  species  of  insult  and  perseeii- 
tion  ;^  and  he  might  have  expired  an  obscure  enthusiast,  if  tiie 
gradual  progress  of  his  religion,  and  the  death  of  his  unde  aiici 
protector,  Abu  Taleb,  had  not  induced  the  rulers  of  Mecca  to 
determine  on  his  death.  In  this  extremity,  he  fled  to  Medina^ 
resolved  to  repel  force  by  force ;  and,  throwing  oft'  all  the  mild- 
ness which  had  hitherto  characterized  his  preaching,  he  de- 
veloped the  full  vigour  of  his  character,  and  became  moPB 
eminent  for  his  sagacity  and  boldness  as  a  leader  than  he  hi 
been  for  his  zeal  and  endurance  as  a  missionary. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mahomet's  preaching,  he  seeniB  to 
have  been  perfectly  sincere ;  and,  although  he  was  provoked 
by  opposition  to  support  his  pretensions  by  fruud,  and  in  time 
became  habituated  to  hypocrisy  and  imposture,  yet  it  is  probaUe 
that,  to  the  last,  his  original  fanaticism  continued,  in  part  it 
least,  to  influence  his  actions. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reality  of  his  zeal,  and  crea 
the  merit  of  his  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  whidi  it . 
was  preached,  and  the  bigotry  and  bloodshed  which  it  en- 
gendered and  perpetuated,  must  place  its  author  among  flie 
worst  enemies  of  mankind. 

Up  to  his  flight  to  Medina,  Mahomet  had  uniformly  dis- 
claimed force  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  cause.  He  now  declaied 
that  he  was  authorized  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in  his  own 
defence ;  and,  soon  after,  that  he  was  commanded  to  employ 
them  for  the  conversion  or  extermination  of  unbelievers.    Thii 

*  His   name  was  Warka  ben  Naufel.  cessible  to  European  readers  of  the  B« 

See  the  Tarikhi  Tahari,  quotetl  by  Colonel  of  the  Mahometan  religion.    Its  descrip* 

Kennedy  in  the  Bombay  Literary  Trails-  tion  of  the  mental  agitation  of  Mahonet, 

actions^  yol.  iii.  p.  423;  Preliminary  Dis-  his  fancied  visions,  and  his  alarm  Bttk 

course  to   Sale's   Kordn^  p.  43,   of    the  alienation  of  his  own   reason,  bear  the 

first  quarto  ;    and  Baron  Hammer  von  liveliest  marks  of  truth  and  natuie. 
Purgstall,  Journal  of  the  Soyal  Asiatic   .       ■  "  He  allowed  himself  to  be  abosed, 

Society,  No.  VII.  p.  172.  to  be  spit  upon,  to  have  dust  thrown  up* 

'  See   Colonel   Kennedy,  just  quoted.  him,  and  to  bo  dragged  ont  of  the  templf 

The  Tdrikhi  Tabari  was  written  in  the  by  his  own  turban  fastened  to  his  neA' 

third  century  of  the  H^ra  (from  800  to  (Colonel     Kennedy,     Bombay    LUenry 

900,  A..D.),  and  is  the  earliest  account  ac-  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  429.) 
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spirit  seems  to  have  agreed  well  with  that  of  his  coiintrj- 
;  for  though  he  had  but  nine  followers  on  his  first  military 
iqpedition,  jet  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  twenty- 
Ikbd  of  his  mission,  and  the  tenth  after  his  flight/  he  had 
bioiight  all  Arabia  imder  his  obedience,  and  had  commenced 
in  attack  on  the  dominions  of  the  Boman  emperor. 

Bat  it  was  not  to  a  warlike  spirit  alone  that  he  was  indebted 
far  his  popularity.  He  was  a  reformer  as  well  as  a  conqueror. 
ffis  rel^ion  was  founded  on  the  sublime  theology  of  the  Old 
Swtament ;  and,  however  his  morality  may  appear  to  modem 
Ckistians,  it  was  pure  compared  with  the  contemporary  prac- 
tise of  Arabia.  His  law,  also,  which  prohibited  retaliation 
mttiout  the  previous  sanction  of  a  trial  and  sentence,  was  a 
bdd  attempt  to  bridle  the  vindictive  passions  of  his  countrymen, 
•D  bng  fostered  by  the  practice  of  private  war. 

The  conversion  of  the  Arabs,  therefore,  was  probably  as  sin- 
«te  as  it  was  general ;  and  their  religious  spirit  being  now 
'Bioroughly  aroused,  every  feeling  of  their  enthusiastic  nature 
iras  turned  into  that  one  channel :  to  conquer  in  the  cause  of 
Goij  or  to  die  in  asserting  his  unity  and  greatness,  was  the 
longing  wish  of  every  Mussulman ;  the  love  of  power  or  spoil, 
tiie  thirst  of  glory,  and  even  the  hopes  of  Paradise,  only  con- 
toboted  to  swell  the  tide  of  this  absorbing  passion. 

The  circumstances,  both  political  and  religious,  of  the  neigh- 
kraring  countries,  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  warmest  hopes 
of  these  fiuiatical  adventurers. 

The  Boman  empire  was  broken  and  dismembered  by  the 
Barbarians  ;  and  Christianity  was  degraded  by  corruptions,  and 
weakened  by  the  controversies  of  irreconcilable  sects.  Persia 
was  sinking  in  the  last  stage  of  internal  decay ;  and  her  cold 
tad  lifeless  superstition  required  only  the  touch  of  opposition 
to  bring  it  to  the  ground.^  In  this  last  country,  at  least,  the 
leligion  of  the  Arabs  must  have  contributed  to  their  success 
ifanost  as  much  as  their  arms.  The  conversion  of  Persia  was 
tt complete  as  its  conquest;  and,  in  later  times,  its  example 
thread  the  religion  of  tiie  Arabs  among  powerful  nations  who 
were  beyond  the  utmost  influence  of  their  power.* 
Mahomet's  attack  on  the  Boman  empire  was  in  the  direction 

*  A.D.  632.  •  The  text  refers   particularly  to  the 

'  The  temporal  power  acquired  bv  the  Tartar  nations ;   but  China,  the  Malaj 

&lieprophetMazdak,  who  nearly  enslayed  country,  and  the  Asiatic  Islands  are  fur- 

Ht  kmg  and  people  of  Persia,  shows  the  ther  proofs  of  the  extension  of  the  religion 

lUits  of  religious  feeling  in  that  country  of  the  Mussulmans,  independent  of  their 

iMy  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  arms. 
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of  Syria ;  and  within  six  years  after  his  death/  that  prorintt 
and  Egypt  had  been  subdued  by  his  successors.  Boman  Afiio^ 
and  Spain^  followed  in  succession  ;  and,  within  a  century  bam, 
the  death  of  their  founder,  the  Mahometans  had  pushed  their 
conquests  into  the  heart  of  France.'® 

These  extensive  operations  did  not  retard  their  enterpiisei 
conqoest  of   towards  the  East.    Persia  was  inyaded  in  a.d.  632 ;  her 

pcsreia.  force  was  broken  in  the  great  battle  of  Cadesia  in  lA 
636 ;  and,  after  two  more  battles,^'  her  government  was  entiidf 
destroyed,  and  her  king  driven  into  exile  beyond  the  Oxos. 

At  the  death  of  the  second  calif,  Omar,**  the  whole  of  Penk 
as  far  east  as  Herat,  nearly  coextensive  with  the  present  hag' 
dom,  was  annexed  to  the  Arab  empire. 

In  the  year  650,  an  insurrection  in  Persia  induced  the  eziled 

^j,  g^      monarch  to  try  his  fortune  once  more.     His  attempi 

A.H.  30.      failed :  he  was  himself  cut  ofiF  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  Oxus  ;  and  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Arabs  was  advanced 

to  that  river,  including  Balkh  and  aU  the  country  north  of  ^ 

range  of  Hindu  Cush. 

The  boundary  on  the  east  was  formed  by  the  rugged  trict 

A.D.  651.     which  extends  (north  and  south)  from  those  mountuni 

Extoictedto  ^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  (^^^  ®^^  west)  from  the  Persian  deaert 

the  Indus.       to  the  luduS. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  tract  which  is  included  in  tito 
branches  of  Hindu  Cush,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Eimib 
and  Hazarehs,  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  mountaini 
of  Gh6r.  The  middle  part  seems  all  to  have  been  included  is 
the  mountains  of  Soliman.  The  southern  portion  was  knowa 
by  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Mecran. 

There  is  a  slip  of  sandy  desert  between  these  last  mountabi 
and  the  sea;  and  the  mountains  of  Soliman  enclose  many  high- 
lying  plains,  besides  one  tract  of  that  description  (extending 
west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghazni)  which  nearly  separatBl 
them  from  the  mountains  of  Gh6r. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  invasion  the  mountains  of 
Mecran  were  inhabited  by  Beloches  and  those  of  Solimin  by 
Afghans  ;  as  is  the  state  of  things  to  this  day. 

»  A.D.  638.    »  From  a.d.  647  to  709.  "  a.d.  644.     Hyre  23.      [It  mij  ^ 

•  A.D.  713.  useful  to  mention  here  that  the  en  of  thi 

"  The  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans  by  Hijradatcs  from  Juljl6(or  16)aj>,  62S; 

Charles  Martel  took  place  in  732,  between  but  as  the  years  are  lunar,  we  must*  ■ 

Poitiers  and  Tours.  turning  a.h.  into  a.d.,  deduct  three  ^ 

"  Jallalla  in  a.d.  637,  Nchiwcnd  in  cent,  from  any  giTen  date  A.B.  (Le.  mw* 

A.D.  642.  ply  it  by  -97),  and  then  add  «21-6.-E».] 
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Who  were  in  possession  of  the  mountains  of  Gh6r  is  not  so 
Mrtain ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  thej  were  Afghans. 
flbe  other  mountains  connected  with  Hiudti  Cush,  and  extending 
bom  tliose  of  Gh6r  eastward  to  the  Indus,  were  probably  inhab- 
ited by  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Paropamisadse. 

With  respect  to  the  plains,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
riite  of  the  population,  those  between  the  Solimdn  and  Mecrdn 
■Kmntains  and  the  Indus  were  inhabited  by  Jats  or  Indians, 
■nd  those  in  the  upper  country,  to  the  west  of  those  mountains. 
If  Persians. 

The  first  recorded  invasion  of  this  unsubdued  tract  was  in  the 
jnr  of  the  Hijra  44,  when  an  Arab  force  from  Merv  penetrated 
flaCabul,  and  made  converts  of  12,000  persons.^^ 

The  prince  of  Cabul,  also,  must  have  been  made  tributary,  if 
■Mt  subject,  for  his  revolt  is  mentioned  as  the  occasion  of  a  fresh 
ftnasion  of  his  territories  in  62  of  the  Hijra.  ^^ 

On  this  occasion  the  Arabs  met  with  an  unexpected  check : 
UbfBj  were  drawn  into  a  defile,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
BBoder,  and  to  purchase  their  fi-eedom  by  an  ample  ransom.  One 
did  contemporary  of  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  disdained  all 
Wmipromise,  and  to  have  fallen  by  the  swords  of  the  infidels. ^^ 
The  disgrace  was  immediately  revenged  by  the  Arab  governor 
Sistan ;  it  was  more  completely  efiEaced  in  the  year  80  of  the 
when  Abdurrahman,  governor  of  Elhorasan,  led  a  large 
ny  in  person  against  Cabul,  and,  avoiding  all  the  snares  laid 
him  by  the  enemy,  persevered  until  he  had  reduced  the 
er  piuii  of  the  country  to  submission.  His  proceedings  on 
I  occasion  displeased  his  immediate  superior,  Hajjaj,  goverhor 
^  Basra,  so  well  known  in  Arabian  history  for  his  violence  and 
dnelty ;  and  the  dread  of  his  ulterior  proceedings  drove  Abdur- 
^»^««ft^»  into  rebellion.  He  took  Basra,  occupied  Ctifa,  recently 
*tte  capital,  and  threatened  Damascus,  which  was  then  the  resi- 
<j|ence  of  the  Calif.  In  this  struggle,  which  lasted  for  six  years,^* 
Sie  was  supported  by  the  prince  of  Cabul ;  and  the  inability  of 
Ki  ally  to  give  him  a  secure  refuge  when  defeated,  at  length 
^rore  him  to  a  voluntary  death.^^ 

•  A.D.  664.     (Briggit  Ferishta,  toI.  L  which  is  rendered  doubtful  from  the  situ- 

lp.4.)  ation  of  his  city,  at  a  corner  where  the 

y      *•  A.D.  682.  (Ibid.  p.  5.)  countries  of  the  Paropamisan  Indians,  the 

r       **  Price,  from  the  Khoidtat  al  AJkhh&r,  Afghans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Tartars  are 

{""^N.lp.  4^4.  closely  adjoining  to  each  other.  It  is  very 

^  from  A.D.  699  to  a.d.  705.  improbable  that  he  was' an  Afghin  (as  Ca- 

"  Kkolitat  al  AkhbAr  and   the    Td-  but  is  never  known  to  hare  been  possessed 

i'  *U  Tibari,  quoted  by  Price  (toI.  i  pp.  by  a  thbc  of  that  nation) ;  and  I  should 

<W  163).     There  are  Tsrious  opinions  suppose  he  was  a  Persian,  both  from  the 

.  the  nmtioo  of  the  prince  of  Cabul,  present  population  of  his  country,  and 
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During  all  this  time  Ferishta  representB  the  A^Unitohn 
been  Mussulmans,  and  seems  to  Irave  been  led,  by  their  on 
traditions,  to  believe  that  they  had  been  converted  in  tlietBl 
of  the  prophet  himself.  He  represents  tiiem  as  invading  theto^ 
ritory  of  the  Hindus  as  early  as  the  year  63  of  the  Hijia,  uAm 
being  ever  after  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  raja  of  liUi^ 
until,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grakkars  (a  people  onthehilkaflk 
of  the  Indus),  they  brought  him  to  make  them  a  cession  of  teni* 
tory,  and  in  return  secretly  engaged  to  protect  him  bm 
attacks  of  the  other  Mussulmans.  It  was  owing  to  this  compid^l 
says  Ferishta,  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Samani  never  »l 
vaded  the  north  of  India,  but  confined  their  predatory  excaiMl| 
toSind. 

He  also  mentions  that  the  Afghans  gave  an  asylmn  to 
remains  of  the  Arabs  who  were  driven  out  of  Sind  in  the 
century  of  the  Hijra. 

Setting  aside  the  fable  of  their  connexion  with  the  proph0^^ 
this  account  does  not  appear  improbable.  The  Afghaiis,  ori{ 
part  of  them,  may  have  been  early  converted,  although  not 
quered  until  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmud. 

In  the  accessible  parts  of  their  country,  especially  on  theuM^ 
they  may  have  been  early  reduced  to  submission  by  the  Anh; 
but  there  are  parts  of  the  mountains  where  they  can  hordlf  b 
said  to  be  entirely  subdued  even  to  this  day. 

We  know  nothing  of  their  early  religion,  except  the  presume 
tion,  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh  and  their  cflfr 
nexion  with  Persia,  that  they  were  worshippers  of  fire.  iSalb/B' 
etAn  historians  afford  no  light,  owing  to  ^eir  confounding  il 
denominations  of  infidels. 

Fir^t  incnr-  ^®  ^^^  appcarauco  of  the  Mahometans  in  India  «•■ 
imUfl"'*'  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  44,  at  the  time  of  their  fin* 
A.D.  C64.       expedition  to  Cabul. 

Mohalib,  afterwards  an  eminent  commander  in  Persia  ill 
Arabia,  was  detached,  on  that  occasion,  from  the  invading  ansft 
and  penetrated  to  Multan,  from  whence  he  brought  back  misj 
prisoners.  It  is  probable  tliat  his  object  was  only  to  explored 
intermediate  comitry,  and  that  his  report  was  not  encouraging: 
from  whatever  cause,  no  further  attempt  was  made  on  the  nortk 
of  India  during  the  continuance  of  the  Arab  rule. 

The  next  invasion  was  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  It^ 
Conquest  of    carried  on  fix)m  the  south  of  Persia  into  the  country  i* 

Bind  by  th©  , 

Araiw.         the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  then  subject  to  a  Hindu  prince^ 

from  the  prince  of  Cabul  being  often  men-  Pr-rsian  heroes,  without  anjthiiig  to  W 
tioned  by  Ferdousi,  (who  wrote  at  Ghazni,)  us  to  suppose  that  he  belonged  to  anflibtf 
aa  engaged  in  war  and  friendship  with  the      race. 
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)a]iir^'  by  the  MassnlmanB,  whose  capital  was  'at  Alor 
kkkar,  and  who  was  in  possession  of  Multan  and  all  Smd, 
lerhaps,  the  adjoining  plain  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  the 
ins  of  Calabagh.  His  territory  was  portioned  out  among 
tions,  probably  on  the  feudal  tenure  still  common  with 
puts.** 

descents  on  Sind  by  sea  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
of  Omar*^  ;  but,  if  they  ever  took  place,  they  were  pro- 
iratical  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ojBf  the 
of  the  country,  whose  beauty  seems  to  have  been  much 
jd  in  Arabia.^* 

ral  detachments  were  also  sent  through  the  south  of 
L  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  califs,  but  seem  all  to  have 
rom  the  desert  character  of  the  country ;  which  was  that 
known,  imder  the  name  of  Gredrosia,  for  the  sufferings  of 
der's  army. 

ength,  in  the  reign  of  the  calif  Walid,  the  Mussulman 
ment  was  provoked  to  a  more  strenuous  exertion.  An 
hip  having  been  seized  at  Dival  or  D^wal,  a  seaport  con- 
with  Sind,  Raja  Dahir  was  called  on  for  restitution.  He 
d  compliance  on  the  ground  that  D^wal  was  not  subject 
authority :  his  excuse  was  not  admitted  by  the  Mussul- 
and  they  sent  a  body  of  1,000  infantry  and  300  horse  to 
)  their  demand,  lliis  inadequate  detachment  having 
^d  like  its  predecessors,  Hajjaj,  the  governor  of  Basra,  pre- 
%  regular  army  of  6,000  men  at  Shiraz,  and  gave  the  com- 
of  it  to  his  own  nephew,'*  Mohammed  Casim,  then  not 
han  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  by  him  it  was  con-  \^  711^ 
in  safety  to  the  walls  of  D^wal.  Casim  was  pro-  ^•"-  ^^* 
vith  catapultas  and  othw  engines  required  for  a  siege,  and 
jnced  his  operations  by  an  attack  on  a  temple  contiguous 
town.  It  was  a  celebrated  pagoda,  surrounded  by  a  high 
are  of  hewn  stone  (like  those  which  figure  in  our  early 

nephewofChach^who  established  by  Captain  Pottingw  (p.  386)  extend  the 

man  dynasty  in  Sin<l  about  a.h.  dominions  of  Sind  to  Cabul  and  Marwar ; 

'H.  niiofsArahsinSindJ) — Ei>.]  and  those  given  to  Captain  Burnet  (vol. 

bKb's  Feruhta,  vol.  iv.  p.  401,  &c.  iii.p.  76)  add  Candahir  and  Canouj. 

Cs.pt^m 'yL^yLuvdo,  Journal  of  the  ••   [An  Arab  expedition  set  out  from 

4atic  Society,  No.  I.  p.  36.  Abul-  Onan,  a.h.  16  or  16,  to  pillage  the  coast  of 

ke»   Dahii's    dominions    include  India,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Tana  in 

;  but  that  country  was  then  in  Bombay.     The  Khaliph  Omar,  howerer, 

ID  of  one  of  its  greatest  rajaa ;  had  a  great  dislike  of  naval  expeditions 

n,  like   all   considerable   Hindu  and  discouraged  them  as  much  as  possible. 

tufl  historians  claim  the  conquest  (Sir  H,  Eliiofs  Arabs  in  Sind.) — ^Ed.] 

idia.      Sind  is  almost  the  only  "  Pottinger,  p.  388. 

t  with  which  they  p^tend  to  no  *•  [Sir  H.  Klliot  says,  "cousin  and  son- 

0.    The  native  accounts  quoted  in-law." — Ed.] 

X  2 
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wars  in  the  Camatic),  and  was  occupied,  in  addition  to  Ai 
numerous  Bramin  inhabitants,  hj  a  strong  garrison  of  Bajpik 

While  Casim  was  considering  the  difficulties  opposed  to  Ui^ 
he  was  informed  by  some  of  his  prisoners  that  the  safety  of  Ai 
place  was  believed  to  depend  on  the  flag  which  was  dkplajedi 
the  tower  of  the  temple.  He  directed  his  engines  against  ikt 
sacred  standard,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  ttl 
ground ;  which  occasioned  so  much  dismay  in  the  gairisoni^ 
to  cause  the  speedy  fall  of  the  place. 

Casim  at  first  contented  himself  with  circumcising  «11  4l 
Bramins ;  but,  incensed  at  their  rejection  of  this  sort  of  eo* 
version,  he  ordered  all  above  the  age  of  seventeen  to  be  pottl 
death,  and  all  under  it,  with  the  women,  to  be  reduced  tl 
slavery.     The  fall  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  led  to  that  ^ 
the  town,  and  a  rich  booty  was  obtained,  of  which  a  fiflih  (u't\ 
all  similar  cases)  was  reserved  for  Hajjaj,  and  the  rest  eqni|f 
divided.     A  son  of  Dahir's,  who  was  in  D^wal,  either  as  miilt 
or  as  an  ally,  retreated,  on  the  reduction  of  that  city,  toBrft^ 
manabad,  to  which  place,  according  to  Ferishta,  he  was  follo««i 
by  the  conqueror,  and  compelled  to  surrender  on  terms.   Cto 
then  advanced  on  Nerun  (now  Heiderabad"),  and  thence  npfli 
Sehwan,  of  which  he  undertook  the  siege.** 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  strength  of  Sehwan,  it  in 
evacuated  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  garrison  flying  to 
fortress  called  Salim,  which  was  likewise  speedily  reduced. 

Thus  far  Casim's  progress  had  met  with  little  serious  opj 
sition.  He  was  now  confronted  by  a  powerful  army  under  t 
command  of  the  raja's  eldest  son ;  and  his  carriage  cattle  &]]i 
about  the  same  time,  he  was  constrained  to  take  post,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements,  and  a  renewal  of  his  equipments.  1 
was  joined  in  time  by  2,000**  horse  from  Persia,  and  was  enaK 
to  renew  his  operations,  and  to  advance,  though  not  wiih< 
several  indecisive  combats,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  A16r  itse 

Here  he  found  himself  opposed  to  the  raja  in  person,  n 
advanced  to  defend  his  capital  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  50,fl 
men ;  and,  being  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  his  sitoafcii 
from  the  disproportion  of  his  nimibers,  and  the  impossibiUfy 
retreat  in  case  of  failure,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
the  ground,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Hindus  in  a  stroi 
position  which  he  had  chosen.     His  prudence  was  seconded  i 

**  [This  is  wrong.  ALulfedA  describes  it  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  L  pp.  30,  II 
as  Id  parasangs  from  Mansiira ;   and  Sir  "  Tarikhi  Hind  o  Sind.     [His  origB 

H.  Elliot  fixes  it  at  Hel4i. — £d.]  numbers  have  been  nndenmted.  See  in 

**  See  Captain  MMurdo,  Journal  of  the  in  Sind,  p.  27. — EdJ] 
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od  fortune.  During  the  heat  of  the  attack  which 
him,  a  fire-ball  struck  the  raja's  elephant,  and  the 
lal  bore  its  master  ofiF  the  field,  and  could  not  be 
it  had  plunged  into  the  neighbouring  river.  The 
3  of  the  chief  produced  its  usual  effect  on  Asiatic 
although  Dahir,  alreadj  wounded  with  an  arrow, 

horse  and  renewed  the  battle  with  unabated 
ras  unable  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
rallantly  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian  cavalry.*^ 
nimity  of  the  raja's  son,  who  fied  to  Brahmanabad, 
ated  by  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  widow.  She 
remains  of  the  routed  army,  put  the  city  into  a 
Tence,  and  maintained  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
the  failure  of  provisions  rendered  it  impossible  to 
ger.  In  this  extremity  her  resolution  did  not 
ad  the  Rajput  garrison,  inflamed  by  her  example, 
X)  devote  themselves  along  with  her,  after  the 
beir  tribe.  The  women  and  children  were  first 
flames  of  their  own  kindling;  the  men  bathed, 
ler  ceremonies,  took  leave  of  each  other  and  of  the 
•ates  were  then  thrown  open,  the  Rajputs  rushed 
hand,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the  weapons  of 
I,  perished  to  a  man. 
le  garrison  who  did  not  share  in  this  act  of  desper- 

little  by  their  prudence  :  the  ciiy  was  carried  by 
ill  the  men  in  arms  were  slaughtered  in  the  storm. 
s  were  reduced  to  bondage.*' 

desperate  stand  was  made  at  Ashcandra,^  after 
1  seems  to  have  fallen  without  resistance,  and  the 

pursued  their  success  unopposed,  imtil  they  had 
:y  part  of  the  dominions  of  Raja  Dahir.*^ 

iTist  have  taken  place  on  '■  Pottinger,  p.  390 ;  M'Murdo,  Journal 

le  Indus,  though  there  is  of  the  Royal  Astatic  Society ^  No.  I.  p.  31. 

junt  of  Ca^im's  crossing  *  D6wal  was  probably  somewhere  near 

ret  approached  the  right  Korachi,  the  present  seaport  of  Sind.    It 

it  a  place  called  Rawer.  could  not  be  at  Tatta,  as  supposed  by  Fe- 

up  on  the  opposite  bank,  rishta,  because  that  dty,  though  the  great 

ents  were  made  on  both  port  for  the  river  navigation,  is  inaccessible 

sage  was  effected.    The  from  the  sea;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 

hose  occasions  are  Jiwar,  river  rendering  the  entrance  impracticable, 

s  above  mentioned.      It  except  for  flat-bottomed  boats  (see  Captain 

«en  after  crossing  that  W^nrdoy  Journal  of  the  Boyid  Asiatic  So- 

his  army  at  Jehem  and  ciety,  p.  29,  and  Bumes's  Travels^  vol.  iii. 

)re  the  battle  he  was  at  p.  242,  with  the  whole  of  his  description  of 

lency  of  Jehem.     These  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in  Chap.  IV.). 

w  in  the  maps.    (  Tdrikhi  The  site  of  Brihraanibad  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  close  to 

riskta,  vol.  iv.   p.  409  ;  the  modem  town  of  TatU.    [Sir  H.  Elliot 

ToL  i.  p.  327.  oonsidera  it  and  Mansin  to  be  nearly 
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Their  treatment  of  the  conquered  country  ahowed  the  i 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  moderation  which  characterized  &e< 
conquests  of  the  Arabs. 

On  the  first  invasion,  each  city  was  called  on,  as  &e 
approached,  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  or  to  pv 
ute.^  In  case  of  refusal,  the  city  was  attacked,  and  if  it  ( 
capitulate,  all  the  fighting  men  were  put  to  death,  an* 
families  were  sold  for  slaves.  Four  cities  held  out  to  \ 
tremity ;  and  in  two  of  them,  the  number  of  soldiers  w 
refused  quarter  is  estimated  at  6,000  each.  The  me 
artisans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  such  places,  were 
from  all  molestation,  except  such  as  we  must  conck 
suffered  when  a  town  was  stormed. 

When  tribute  was  once  agreed  to,  whether  voluntari 
compulsion,  the  inhabitants  were  entitied  to  all  thei 
privileges,  including  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
a  sovereign  consented  to  pay  tribute,  he  retained  his  i 
and  only  became  subject  to  the  usual  relations  of  a 
prince. 

One  question  relating  to  toleration  seemed  so  nice,  th 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  it  to  Arabia.  In  the  to 
were  stormed,  the  temples  had  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
worship  had  been  forbidden,  and  the  lands  and  stipenc 
Bramins  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state 
verse  these  acts,  when  once  performed,  seemed  a  mo 
concession  to  idolatry  than  merely  abstaining  from  int€ 
and  Casim  avowed  himself  uncertain  what  to  do.     Th 

identical  with  the  modem  Haidarab&d.  great  battle  and  siege  Ajdar: 

(Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  239.) — ^Ed.]    (Bumes,  probably  an  error  of  the  copy 

vol.  iii.  p.  31,  and  the  opinions  of  the  na-  which  is  a  Yeiy  common  nam< 
tives  stated  by  Captain  M'Murdo  in  a  note,  ••  [This  is  the  celebrated 

i  n  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  cording  to  the  original  ordinal 

No.  I.  p.  28.)  Captain  M'Murdo  is  singular  those  persons  who  were  of  i 

in  supposing  it  to  have  bet^n  situated  on  the  non-Mohammedan,  called  Znn 

other  side  of  the  present  course  of  the  under  protection,  were  asseaac 

Indus,  much  to  the  north-east  of  Tatta ;  leration  or  poll  tax,  at  the  foil 

though  this  position  would  make  it  a  more  A  person  in  easy  cinnunstanoc 

natural  retreat  for  the  sou  of  Dahir  after  48  dirrhemsa  year,  one  of  moc 

his  flight  from  AI6r.  There  were,  perhaps,  24  dirrhems,  and  one  in  an  inf 

two  different  places, — Brahmanabad  and  or  who  derived  his  subsistenc 

Brdhmana.    Sehwan  still  retains  its  name,  nual  labour,  12  dirrhems.    'V 

and  the  ruins  of  Alor  (universally  recog-  dren,  and  persons  unable  U 

nised  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Sind)  were  nothing.    But  a  century  had 

visited  by  Captain  Bumes,  close  to  Bakkar  when  Omar  II.,  considering  th 

on  the  Indus.     {Travels^  voL  iii.  p.  76.)  moderate,  calculated  what  a 

There  are  some  doubts  about  particular  gain  during  the  year  and  wlu 

inarches  of  Mohammed  Casim,  especially  subsist  on,    and  claimed   al 

about  the  site  of  Salim,  and  the  point  amounting  to  four  or  five  di 

where  he  crossed  the  Indus ;    but  there  is  two  pounds  a  year."  (iStrjK  i 

no  obscurity  about  his  general  progress.  in  Stnd,  p.  82.)— £d.] 
Brigg8*s  Fcrishta  calla  the  scene  of  the 
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3  the  people  of  the  towns  in  question  had  paid  tribute, 
entitled  to  aU  the  privileges  of  subjects ;  that  they 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  temples  and  perform  their 
the  land  and  money  of  the  Bramins  should  be  re- 
1  that  three  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  which  had  been 
bhem  by  the  Hindu  government,  should  be  continued 
sulman. 

mself,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  seems  to 
)rudent  and  conciliating.  He  induced  several  of  the 
ces  to  join  with  him  during  the  war,  and  at  the  con- 
appointed  the  Hindu  who  had  been  Dahir's  prime 
the  same  office  under  him,  on  the  express  ground 
uld  be  best  qualified  to  protect  old  rights,  and  to 
itablished  institutions.^* 

ometan  writers  assert  that  Casim  had  begun  to  plan 
Canouj  on  the  Granges,  and  an  almost  contemporary 
states  that  he  had  reached  a  place  which  seems  to 
)ur ;  but  as  he  had  only  6,000  men  at  first,  which  the 
its  afterwards  received  would  not  do  more  than  keep 
original  number,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
3ted  such  an  expedition,  even  if  he  could  have  left 
it  an  army  of  occupation. 

lidst  of  his  projects  a  sudden  reverse  was  awaiting 
Mahometan  historians  concur  in  relating  that  among . 
ns  female  captives  in  Sind  were  two  daughters  of 
,  who,  from  their  rank  and  their  personal  charms, 
lit  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  Commander  of 
1.^'  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  court  and 
into  the  harem.  When  the  eldest  was  brought  into 
e  of  the  calif,  whose  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  by 
ler  attractions,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
hat  she  was  now  unworthy  of  his  notice,  having  been 
I  by  Casim  before  she  was  sent  out  of  her  own  country. 

nd  o  Sind^  Persian  MS.   I  speeches,  and  letters  ascribed  to  the  prin* 

is  work,  which  is  in  the  cipal  actors,  it  contains  a  minute  and  con- 

idia  House,  until  the  nar-  sistent  account  of  the  transactions  during 

)  military  transactions  had  Mohammed  Casim's  invasion,  and  some 

It  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  preceding  Hindu  reigns.     It  is  full 

t  of  the  other  accounts  are  of  names  of  places,  and  would  throw  much 

iresent  form  it  was  written  light  on  the  geography  of  that  period,  if 

All  Bin  Hamid,  in  H\jra  ejLamined  by  any  person  capable  of  ascer- 

but  it  professes  to  be  a  taining  the  ancient  Sanscrit  names,  so  as 

I  Arabic  work  found  in  the  to  remove  the  corruptions  of  the  original 

le  Cazi  of  Bakkar;  and  Arab  writer  and  the  translator,  besides  the 

i  have  been  written  immc-  innumerable  errors  of  the  copyist, 

event,  as  it  constantly  re-  ■*  T&rikhi  Hind  o  Sind, 

)  the  authority  of  living  "  Walid,  the  sixth  calif  of  the  house  of 

ugh  loaded  with  tedious  Ommeia. 
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The  calif  was  moved  by  her  beauty,  and  enraged  attbeiMlk 
offered  to  him  by  his  servant;  and,  giving  way  to  the  fink  im- 
pulse of  his  resentment,  he  sent  orders  that  Casim  ghooldto 
sewed  up  in  a  raw  hide,  and  sent  in  that  condition  to  DamaiGBii 
When  his  orders  were  executed,  he  produced  the  body  to  4i 
princess,  who  was  overjoyed  at  the  sight,  and  exultinglydectaA 
to  the  astonished  calif  that  Casim  was  innocent,  but  M  di 
had  now  revenged  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  rmnolte: 
family.^^ 

The  advance  of  the  Mahometan  arms  ceased  with  the  life 
Casim.  His  conquests  were  made  over  to  his  gacoen 
Temfm,  in  the  hands  of  whose  £eunily  they  lemuBfll 
till  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Ommeia,  that  is,  for 
about  thirty-six  yearsj  when  by  some  insuirectionct 
which  we  do  not  know  the  particulars,  the  Mussnbnyl 
were  expelled  by  the  Bajput  tribe  of  Sumera,  and  all  their Inditt 
conquests  restored  to  the  Hindus,  who  retained  possessiofi  fer 
nearly  500  years." 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  Arabs,  who  had  reached  to 
canM«  of  Multan  during  their  first  ardour  for  conquest  and  cob- 
gi^^o'f  th^'  version,  should  not  have  overrun  India  as  easily  as  thej  1 
in*inml  did  Persia,  and  should  now  allow  themselves  to  be  ] 
beaten  out  of  a  province  where  they  had  once  a  firm  footing; 
but  the  condition  of  the  two  countries  was  not  the  same ;  audi 
although  the  proverbial  riches  of  India,  and  the  inoffenfflv* 


(C 


Their  ezpal- 
■ion. 

A.D.  714, 
A.u.  96. 

A.D.  7ftO, 
A.u. 132. 


*•  Brigga's  Fen'shta,  vol.  iv.  p.  410; 
A'yini  Akberi,  Tol.  ii.  p.  119  ;  Pottinger  b 
TravtU,  p.  389. 

**  Briggs's  Fen'shia,  vol.  iv.  p.  411 ; 
A'yini  Akberi,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  Part  of  the 
expelled  Arabs  found  a  settlement  among 
the  Afghans.     {Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  7.) 

[  The  account  in  the  text  is  incomplete. 
The  khaliphs  continued  to  send  governors 
to  Sind  and  to  receive  nominal  submission 
until  A.H.  257,  when  the  khalif  Mu'tamad, 
in  order  to  divert  the  Suffarides  from  their 
hostile  designs  against  Irak,  conferred 
upon  Ya'kub  ibn  Laith  the  government  of 
Smd  as  well  as  of  Balkh  and  Tukharistan, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Sejestan  and  Kirman 
with  which  he  had  been  already  invested. 
Sind  soon  afterwards  became  divided  into 
two  principal  states,  Multan  and  Man- 
sura,  both  of  which  attained  a  high  degree 
of  power  and  prosperity :  the  territory  of 
Mansura  extended  from  the  sea  to  Alor, 
where  that  of  Hultan  commenced.  Ibn 
Haukal  (in  his  account  of  Sind,  written 
A..H.  366)  states  that  even  in  the  neigh- 
bouringHindi^  states  theMussulmans  were 
allowed  peculiar  privileges,  as  the  having 


mosques,  and  living  nnder  their  ovn  lw% 
&c.  The  Karmathian  heretics  appctf^ 
have  spread  in  Sind  towards  the  Am  d 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  snbfBtii 
the  local  government  in  both  states.  Mi^ 
mud  expelled  them  from  Multan  M 
perhaps,  from  Mansiua  al$o.  (Sir  £ 
Miofa  Arabs  in  Sind.) 

Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  appendix  iii.  divfi 
that  the  Arabs  were  obliged  to  leanndl 
of  the  internal  administration,  espccbllf 
the  finances,  in  the  hands  of  the  iiatifea 
The  original  conquerors  received  luft 
tracts  of  land,  free  from  all  taxes,  bat  mI 
on  condition  of  military  service;  bstAe 
bulk  of  the  territoiy  seems  to  have  bi« 
held  by  the  natives,  subject  to  a  htt<7 
land  tax,  and  there  were  many  half-ind^ 
pendent  native  chiefis.  The  land  iaxuA 
the  jizya  were  the  principal  sooioi  d 
revenue.  The  annual  revenue  of  Siodiv 
Multan  is  said  to  have  been  11,600,00* 
dirrhems  (or  about  £270,000,)  and  !*• 
pounds  of  aloe  wood.  The  courts  of  kv 
were  purely  Mohammedan,  and  the  Ko^ 
the  only  law  allowed. — Ed.] 
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icter  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  invite  an  invader,  yet 
)  were  disconraging  circumstances,  which  may  not  have 
without  effect  even  on  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Arabs. 
^Persia,  the  religion  and  government,  though  both  assailed, 
f^  no  support  to  each  other.  The  priests  of  the  worship- 
^  of  fire  are  among  the  most  despised  classes  of  the  people.^^ 
4r  religion  itself  has  nothing  inspiring  or  encouraging.  The 
^en  of  good  and  evil  are  so  equally  matched,  that  the  con- 
fit  attention  of  every  man  is  necessary  to  defend  himself  by 
rile  ceremonies  against  the  malignant  spirits  from  whom 
deity  is  too  weak  to  protect  him.'^ 

0  the  believers  of  such  a  feith,  iminfluenced  as  they  were  by 
iesthood,  the  annunciation  of  '^  one  God,  the  most  powerfiil 
the  most  merciful,"  must  have  appeared  like  a  triumph  of 
good  principle;  and  when  the  overthrow  of  a  single 
iTch  had  destroyed  the  civil  government  in  all  its  branches, 
^  remained  no  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
X)nversion  of  the  nation. 

it  in  India  there  was  a  powerful  priesthood,  closely  con- 
id  with  the  government,  and  deeply  revered  by  their 
trymen;  and  a  religion  interwoven  with  the  laws  and 
lers  of  the  people,  which  exercised  an  irresistible  influence 
their  very  thoughts.  To  this  was  joined  a  horror  of  change 
%  sort  of  passive  courage,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  suited 
low  time  for  an  impetuous  attack  to  spend  its  force.  E^en 
livisions  of  the  Hindus  were  in  their  favour :  the  downfall 
le  raja  only  removed  a  rival  from  the  prince  who  was  next 
id;  and  the  invader  diminished  his  numbers,  and  got 
ler  frx)m  his  resources,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow 
h  might  bring  his  imdertaking  to  a  conclusion. 
3wever  these  considerations  may  have  weighed  with  the 
'  invaders,  they  deserve  the  greatest  attention  from  the 
irer,  for  it  is  principally  to  them  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  in  India,  and  the  com- 
dyely  nuld  and  tolerant  form  which  it  assumed  in  that 
try. 

;  the  time  of  the  transactions  which  we  are  now  relating, 
5  were  other  causes  which  tended  to  delay  the  progress  of 
llahometans.  The  spirit  of  their  government  was  gradually 
ed«  Their  chiefs,  from  fanatical  missionaries,  became 
ic  sovereigns,  more  intent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their 

*or  a  rerj  canooB  comparison  of  the  Books  and  Religion  of  the  Parais,  in  the 
t  and  modem  tenets  of  the  magi.  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Utfrary  So- 
li. Enkine*!  Eaaay  on  the  Saend      ciety,  toL  ii.  p.  296.  "  Ibid.  p.  835. 
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fSimilies  than  the  propagation  of  their  £Edth ;  and  bj  the  bum 
degrees  they  altered  from  mde  soldiers  to  magnificent  aal 
luxurious  princes,  who  had  other  occupations  besides  war,  aal 
other  pleasures  as  attractive  as  those  of  yictorj.  Omar  set  oat 
to  his  army  at  Jerusalem  with  his  arms  and  provisions  cm  Vim 
same  camel  with  himself;  and  Othman  exting^uished  his  hmpi 
when  he  had  finished  the  labours  of  the  day,  that  the  puUKe 
oil  might  not  be  expended  on  his  enjoyments.  Al  Mahdi,  withii 
a  century  from  the  last-named  calif,  loaded  500  camels  with  i» 
and  snow ;  and  the  provision  of  one  day  of  the  Abbassidfli 
would  have  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  four  first  cali&f 
The  translation  of  the  Greek  philosophers  by  Al  Mamdn 
an  equally  wide  departure  from  the  spirit  which  led  to  the  storf 
of  the  destruction  of  the  library  at  Alexandria  by  Omar. 

For  these  reasons  the  eastern  conquests  of  the  Arabs  oeaaei! 
with  the  transactions  which  we  have  just  related ;  and  the  mat 
attacks  on  India  were  made  by  other  nations,  to  whose  histoij 
we  have  now  to  turn. 

When  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Persia,  as  before  related, 
Tartar  na-     their  posscssious  wcre  divided  by  the  Oius  fiom  a 

tlon*.    A.I).  *i  1  i«ii»  It      A        -  M  xt 

Gw,A.ii.  31.  territory  to  which,  from  that  circumstance,  thejgaif 
the  name  of  Mawarau'l  Nahr,  literally  Beyond  the  River;  or,H 
we  translate  it,  Transoxiana.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  tfca 
north  by  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ob 
the  east  by  Mount  Imaus.  Though  large  portions  of  it  M 
desert,  others  are  capable  of  high  cultivation ;  and,  while  itwil 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  surpaiiel 
in  prosperity  by  the  richest  portions  of  the  globe.  It  wil 
occupied  partly  by  fixed  inhabitants  and  partly  by  partoni 
tribes.  Most  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  were  Persians,  and  tl 
the  moving  shepherds  were  Tartars.  Such  is  likewise  thi 
state  of  things  at  present,  and  probably  has  been  from  remote 
antiquity.^® 

The  great  influence  which  the  Tartars**  of  Transoxiana  haf» 
exercised  over  the  history  of  the  neighbouring  nations  and  d 
India,  makes  us  anxious  to  know  something  of  their  origin  and 
former  state;   but  we   soon  meet  with  many  difficulties  in 

*•  See  Erskine's  Baber,  Introduction,  p.  ral  term  for  a  certain  g^reattnct  and  gM^ 

xliii.,  and  Hceren,  Beaearches  in  Asia,  vol.  assemblage  of  nations.     The  word  is  tlil 

i.  p.  260.  The  language  at  the  time  of  the  sense  is  as  little  known  to  the  peopk  ^ 

Arab  conquest  was  Persian,  of  which  a  re-  whom  it  applies  as  Asia,  Africa,  and A»** 

markable  proof,  dated  in  the  year  94  of  rica  are  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  tboii 

the  Hijra  (a.d.  716),  is  given  by  Captain  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  it  is  «9^5Jy 

Bumes.     ( Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269.  366.)  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 

"  I  use  the  words  Tartar  and  Tartary  tion. 
solely  in  their  European  sense,  as  a  gene- 


md  Sanscrit,  have  the  same  degree  of  fiunihr  Hkimwi 
)  two.^®    In  making  the  attempt,  we  derire  little  aid 

geographical  position.  At  present  the  Manchns  aie 
it,  the  Moguls  in  the  centre,  and  tiie  Tarks  in  the 

ihe  positions  of  the  two  last-named  races  hare  been 
eversed  within  the  period  of  aocnrate  historr,  and  it 
ble  to  say  what  the j  ma j  hare  been  in  stiU  earlier 
e  Arabs  and  other  wandering  tribes  in  the  south  of 
3  long  jonmeys,  for  fiiesh  pastures  or  fen-  change  of 
at  each  has  some  tract  which  it  considers  as  its  own, 
occupy  the  same  in  which  they  were  fonnd  when  first 
'  other  nations.  Not  so  the  Tartars,  who  haTe  always 
ed  into  great  monarchies ;  and,  besides  migration  for 
ce  within  their  own  limits,  haye  been  led  by  ambition 
1  movements,  and  hare  been  constancy  expelling  or 
each  other ;  so  that  they  not  only  were  continually 

their  abodes,  but  forming  new  combinations  and 
ider  new  names  according  to  that  of  the  horde  which 
red  a  predominancy.    A  tribe  is  at  one  moment  men- 

the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  next  at  the  great 
dna ;  and  ahorde  which  at  first  scarcely  filled  a  valley 
mtains  of  Altai,  in  a  few  years  after  cannot  be  contained 
tary. 

lerefore,  as  impossible  to  keep  the  eye  on  a  particular 
1  to  trace  it  through  all  this  shifting  and  mixing,  as 
dne  emmet  throucrh  the  turmoil  of  an  ant-hilL 
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portions  of  the  other  Tartars  which  may  have  thenoecaided&i^ 
western  territory.^* 

It  may  assist  in  distinguishing  these  races,  to  mention  <U' 
the  Uzbeks  who  now  possess  Transoziana,  the  TorcmaiulKAi 
on  the  Oxus  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  wandering  tribes  di^ 
north  of  Persia,  and  the  Ottomans  or  Turks  of  Constantinople 
are  all  Turks;  as  was  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Taaer* 
lane.  The  ruling  tribe,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  amj  d 
Chengiz  Khan,  was  Mogul.  The  Tartar  dynasty  U  volt 
reigns  in  China  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Tartary  is  Manchi 

On  the  whole,  I  should  suppose  that  a  portion  of  the  Trail 
Tt^^  {„  had  settled  in  Transoxiana  long  before  the  Chrirtitt 
'''~"*^*'  era ;  that  though  often  passed  over  by  armies  aai 
emigrations  of  Moguls,  liiey  have  never  since  been  eipdWi{ 
and  that  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Nomadic  and  part  of  ttf 
permanent  population  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion.^       i 

The  ruling  tribe  at  that  time  was,  however,  of  much  litari 
arrival ;  they  were  probably  Turks  themselves,  and  oertaiJ^ 
had  just  before  been  incorporated  with  an  assemblage,  in  wlrii 
that  race  took  the  lead,  and  which,  although  it  had  IM 
tributary  to  Persia  only  a  century  before,**  had  since  posaearf 
an  ephemeral  empire,  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  ft* 
Oxus,  to  the  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  mouths  of  the  TanifldiB 
Siberia,**  and  were  now  again  broken  into  small  divisions  td 
tributary  to  China.** 

It  was  fifty-five  years  afber  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  as 
five  years  before  the  occupation  of  Sind,  that  the  Arabs  croasi 
Arab  con-  thc  Oxus,  uudcr  Catiba,  governor  of  Khorasan.  I 
lYariMxiana,  first  occupicd  Hisar,  opposite  Balkh.  In  the  com 
a'.u'.  87-93.  '  of  the  next  six  years  he  had  taken  Samarcand  a 

*'  The  Turks    of  Constantinople  and  physiognomy  and  savage  manners  at  t 

Persia  have  so  completely  lost  the  Tartar  their  victories.     Attila  himself  ins 

features,  that  some  physiologists  have  pro-  markable  for  these  national  peculiarit 

nounced  them  to  belong  to  the  Caucasian  (Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  quarto.)    Anol 

or  European,  and  not  to  the  Tartar,  race,  division  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Heoi 

TbeTurksofBokhara  and  all  Transoxiana,  nou  had  previously  settled   among 

though  so  long  settled  among  Persians,  Persians  in  Transoxiana,  and  aequind 

and  though  greatly  softened  in  appear-  name  of  White  Huns,  from  their  c^ 

ance,  retain  their  original  features  suffi-  from  the  national  complexion.     (De  i 

ciently  to  be  recognisable  at  a  glance  as  gnes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282,  825.) 

Tartars.     De  Guignes,  from  the  state  of  *^  The  Arab  and  Persian  Mnasnh 

information  in  his  time,  was  seldom  able  always  call  their  neighbours  Tirkt, 

to  distinguish  the  Tartar  nations ;  but  on  (though  well  aware  of  the  existence  ol 

one  point  he  is  decided  and  consistent,  viz.  Moguls)  are  apt  to  apply  the  term  Tk 

that  the  Heoung-nou  is  another  name  for  vaguely  and  genemJly  as  we  do  71i» 

the  Turks.     Among  the  Heoung-nou  he  See  the  whole  of  this  subject  tWr 

places,  without  hesitation,  Attila,  and  the  cussed  in  the  introduction  to  £rikz 

greater  part  of  his  army.      Yet  these  Bdber,  pp.  xviii.-xxv. 

Turks,  on  their  appearance  in   Europe,  "  I)e  Guignes,  vol.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  ^ 

struck  as  much  terror  from  their  hideous  **  Ibid.  pp.  477,  478.    ^  Ibid.  ^  < 


iLt:  luaAi.  Axuw  xctujucu.   txxt?   ^rt^Ui test   CJLteiit   tu  WliiCIl  ID 

led. 

lad  already  shown  symptoms  of  internal  decay  which 
its  dismemberment  at  no  distant  period. 
.  the  first  half  century  of  the  Hijra,  the  murder  of 
nd  the  incapacity  of  All  led  to  a  successful  revolt,  and 
n  of  a  calif  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia.  The  ^^  ^^ 
mmeia,  who  were  thus  raised  to  the  califate,  ^'^'  ^• 
rbed  during  their  rule  of  ninety  years  by  the  supposed 
the  posterity  of  the  prophet  through  his  daughter 
bose  claim  a£Porded  a  pretext  in  every  case  of  revolt 
n ;  until,  in  a.d.  763,  the  rebellion  of  the  great  pro- 
hor&san  gave  the  last  blow  to  their  power,  and  placed 
dants  of  Abbds,  the  prophet's  uncle,  on  the  throne, 
eld  out  for  the  old  dynasty,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
9  never  restored. 


CHAPTEE    II. 


I   FORKED   APTES  THE    BSEAEINO   UP   OF   THE   EKPISE 
OF   THE   CALIFS. 


of  Harun  al  Eashid,  fifth  calif  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
rated  by  a  journey  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an 
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rasan,  and  soon  became  virtaally  independent.*    Eboraan  lai 

AH  205*  '^^^^^^^^i^^S'  ^^^  never  again  united  to  the  cali&te;  lai 

^'^*^g^*  the  Commanders  of  the  Paithfol  being  not  long  aft» 

a'.h'.  347!  wards  reduced  to  pageants  in  the  handjs  of  the  Toitidi 

guards,  the  dissolution  of  the  Arab  empire  may  from  that  tim 

be  regarded  as  complete.' 

The  family  of  Tahir  ruled  quietly  and  obscurely  for  npwardi 

The        of  fifty  years,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  Sofc 

A.D.820-870.    brides,  a  more  conspicuous  dynasty,  though  of  e 

shorter  duration.*   Tacub,  the  sonofLeith,  the  founder,  wait 

A.H.'  iw.'    brazier  of  Sistan,  who  first  raised  a  revolt  in  his  nathl 

I^D.^7'2^9f>3^  province,  and  afterwards  overran  all  Persia  to  the  OxH 

and  died  while  on  his  advance  against  the  calif  in  Baghdad,  ffit 

brother,  Omar,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Sdmaoiii 

which  put  an  end  to  the  greatness  of  the  &mily,  though  1 

A.D.  903,  younger  member  maintained  himself  in  Sistan  for  afsff 

A.H.  290.  years  after  the  loss  of  their  other  possessions.^ 

Their  whole  reign  did  not  last  above  forty  years ;  but  ihdr 

memory  must  have  survived  in  Sistan,  for  at  the  end  of  half  I 

A.n.  »M.'  centurj'  we  find  that  country  again  asserting  its  indepei- 

AD.  1006  ^i^^ce  under  one  of  their  descendants,^  who  was  finallf 

Au  39G.*  subdued  by  Sultdn  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  more  than  101 

years  after  the  downfall  of  the  original  djmasty.^ 

_   ^  The  house  of  Samani  subsisted  for  more  than  121 

ofsdm&ni.  years  ;*  and  though  not  themselves  invaders  of  Indiii 

A.D.  892-999.  ^j^gy  had  more  connexion  than  their  predecessors  wilk 

the  history  of  that  country. 

They  derive  their  name  either  from  one  of  their  ancestors,  <f 
from  a  town  in  Bokhara,  or  in  Balkh,  from  which  they  drew  their 
origin.*  The  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history  was  alieadyi 
person  of  consideration,  when  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Calif 
Mamun,  then  residing  in  Khorasan.  By  the  directions  of  tta* 
prince,  three  of  the  Samani's  sons  were  appointed  to  goven- 
AD  8i7-«2o,  ^^^^^^  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  one  to  that  of  Herat.  Thef 
A.H.  202-205*.  ^ere  continued  under  the  Taherites,  and  retained  Tram- 
oxiana  after  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  till  the  death  of  TicA 
Leith  ;  when  they  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  a  large  anny 
of  cavalry,  probably  composed  of  their  Turki  subjects,  m«A 
Omar  Leith  prisoner,  as  has  been  related,  and  took  possessioi 
A.D.  900.  of  all  the  territory  he  had  conquered.  They  gorernrf 
A 11 287.     j^  jjj  ^i^Q  name,  though  perfectly  independent,  of  the 

«  Pri(»c,  vol.  ii.  p.  22o.      *  Ibid.  p.  155.  •  From  a.d.  892,  a.h.  270,  toA-n.lOWi 

*  Il»ul.  p.  229.  »  Ibid.  p.  234.       a.h.  395. 

•  Ibid.  p.  243.  '  Ibid.  p.  282.  •  Oiweley*8  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  804. 
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friify  until  they  were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  the 
Amily  of  Btiya,  called  also  the  Deilemites,  &om  the  district  in 
Jlizenderan  in  which  their  founder  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Cas- 
jkn  Sea. 

Cut  off  by  a  high  range  of  mountains  from  the  rest  of  Persia, 
■nd  protected  by  the  difficulty  of  access,  the  extensive  The  Biiyada 
taxests,  and  the  unwholesome  climate,  Mazenderan  had  Deiiemitcs. 
aerer  been  perfectly  converted,  and  probably  never  entirely 
nbdued :  it  was  the  seat  of  constant  insurrections,  was  often 
in  the  hands  of  worshippers  of  fire,  and  presented  a  disturbed 
jeene,  in  which  the  Deilemites  rose  to  consequence,  and  at 
length  acquired  sufficient  force  to  wrest  the  western  provinces 
of  Persia  from  the  Samanis,  to  seize  on  Baghdad  and  ^^ 
ilie  person  of  the  calif,  and  to  rule  over  an  extensive  ®^^;^^.^'' 
territory  in  his  name  for  a  period  exceeding  100  years.     8-ii-*48. 

After  their  losses  by  the  Deilemite  conquests,  the  Samanis  re- 
mained masters  of  Eliorasan  and  Transoxiana,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  dynasty  of  Ghazni,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Mussul- 
nan  empire  of  India. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Abdulmelek,  the  fifth  prince  of  the 
lumse  of  Samdni,  that  Alptegin,  the  founder  of  this  xiptogin, 
new  dynasty,  rose  into  importance.     He  was  a  Turk!  [^rhlfJa  of 
dave,  and  his  original  duty  is  said  to  have  been  to  ^^^azni. 
amuse  his  master  by  tumbling  and  tricks  of  legerdemain.^^ 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  confer  offices  of  trust  on 
ilaTes ;  and  Alptegin,  being  a  man  of  good  sense  and  courage, 
aa  well  as  integrity,  rose  in  time  to  be  governor  of  ^  ^  ^^^ 
Khorasan.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,^*  he  was  con-  a.h.s5o! 
suited  about  the  best  person  of  the  family  for  a  successor ;  and 
liappening,  unluckily,  to  give  his  suffrage  against  Mansur,  on 
whom  the  choice  of  the  other  chiefs  had  fallen,  he  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  his  sovereign,  was  deprived  of  his  government,  and 
if  he  had  not  displayed  great  military  skill  in  extricating  him- 
•elf  firom  among  his  enemies,  he  would  have  lost  his  liberty,  if 
not  his  Ufe.  He  had,  however,  a  body  of  trusty  adherents, 
imder  whose  protection  he  made  good  his  retreat  until  he  found 
bimself  in  safety  at  Ghazni,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Soliman.  The  plain  country,  including  Balkh,  Herat,  and 
Sigtan,  received  the  new  governor,  and  remained  in  Hi«  rebellion 
obedience  to  the    Samanis;    but   the  strong   tract    between 

••  D*Heibelot,  article  *'  Alptcghin."  305  ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  slip,  either  of  the 

"  Price,  Tol.  ii.  p.  243 ;    I)e  Guignes,  author  or  the  printer,  for  in  the  date  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;   Ferishta  (toI.  i.  p.  12)  Alptegin's  death  he  comes  within  a  mode- 

■tkes    hia    revolt  a-D.   962,   a.h.   351;  rate  distance  of  the  other  authorities. 
iTfierbclot  makes  this  date  ▲.d.  917,  ▲.h. 
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that  and  the  Indus  bade  defiance  to  all  their  attaeb; 
though  not  all  subject  to  Alptegin,  all  contributed  to  b 
his  independence.  One  historian  states  that  lie  hk 
companied  on  his  retreat  by  a  bodj  of  3000  discipUned  i 
or  Mamluks,  who  would,  of  course,  be  Turks  of  his  own  or 
condition :  ^^  he  would  doubtless  also  be  accompaniei 
followed,  &om  time  to  time,  by  soldiers  who  had  sened 
him  when  governor ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  mam  l 
his  army  wba  drawn  from  the  country  where  he  ira 
established.** 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country  were  not  i 

like ;  and  the  Afghans  of  the  hills,  even  when  their  tri 

not  acknowledge  his  authority,  would  be  allured  by  hii 

to  enter  his  ranks.     He  seems  to  have  made  no  attempi 

Aj).  076,     tend  his  territory ;  and  he  died  within  fourtee 

^'^  ^•"   after  he  became  independent.** 

Alptegin  had  a  slave  named  Sabuktegin,  whom  he  li 
sabuktegiii.  chased  from  a  merchant  who  brought  him  fr( 
kestan,  anS  whom,  by  degrees,  he  had  raised  to  so  mnc: 
and  trust,  that  at  his  death  he  was  the  eflfective  heac 
government,  and  in  the  end  became  his  successor. 

Most  authorities  assert  that  Alptegin  gave  Sabuki 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  himself  appointed  him  hit 
and  others  confirm  the  immediate  succession,  though 
previous  marriage.*^ 

But  Ferishta's  account**  is,  that  Alptegin,  dying  in  . 
A.H.  365,  left  a  son  named  Isikh,  whom  Sabuktegin  acco 
to  Bokhara.  Isakh  was  then  appointed  by  Mansur  8i 
be  governor  of  Ghazni,  and  Sabuktegin  his  deputy.  Is 
in  A.D.  977,  A.H.  367,  when  Sabuktegin  was  acknowh 
his  successor,*^  and  married  Alptegin's  daughter.** 

"  Price,  from  the  Kholdsat   al  Akh"  humanity  of  the  historian,  if 

bar,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  hero.    One  day,  in  hunting,  I 

"  D'Herbelot,  article  "  Alpteghin.**  in  riding  down  a  fawn  :  but  n 

"  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  244  ;  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  carrying  off  his  prize  in  triun 

p.  13  ;  De  Ouignes,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  served  the  dam  following  \m 

**  D'Herbelot  makes  it  a..d.  964,  A..H.  showing  such  evident  mariu 

353.  that  he  was  touched  with  com 

I*  De  Gnignes  (who  quotes  Abulfeda),  at  last  released  his  captive,  pi 

vol.  ii.  p.  156;  D'Herbelot  (who  quotes  self  with  the  gratitude  of  t 

Khoudemir).  which  often  turned  back  to  ga 

*'  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  she  went  off  to  the  forest  wit 

"  Bricgs's  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  That  night  the  Prophet  appe 

*'  [Other  accounts  make  ^  Turki  chief,  in  a  dream,  told  him  that  Go 

Bulkatagin,  succeed  Ishak  for  two  years.  him  a  kingdom  as  a  reward  : 

— Ed.]  manity,  and  enjoined  him  not  i 

**  A  stoiy  is  told  of  Sabuktegin,  while  feelings  of  mercy  when  he  c 

yet  a  private  horseman,  which  proves  the  exercise  of  power. 
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lad  scarcely  time  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom 
te  was  called  on  to  exert  himself  in  its  defence.** 
establishment  of  a  Mahometan  government  so  near  to 
rentier  as  that  of  Ghazni,  must  natnrallj  have  disquieted 
adus  on  the  Indus,  and  appears  to  have  led  to  their  being 
5d  by  frequent  incursions.  At  length  Jeipdl,  raja  inrwdon  of 
.6r,**  whose  dominions  were  contiguous  to  those  ©rL^on^* 
tzni,  determined  to  become  assailant  in  his  turn.  He  led 
2  army  into  Laghman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  which 
8  from  P^shawer  to  Cabul,  and  was  there  met  by  Sabuk- 
While  the  armies  were  watching  a  favourable  opportunity 
Imaging,  they  were  assailed  by  a  furious  tempest  of  wind, 
nd  thunder,  which  was  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes, 
•  disheartened  the  Indians,  naturally  more  sensible  to  cold 
3t  than  their  antagonists,  that  Jeipdl  was  induced  to  make 
als  of  an  accommodation.  Sabuktegin  was  not  at  first 
ed  to  hearken  to  him  ;  but,  being  made  aware  of  the  con- 
ice  of  driving  Hindus  to  despair,  he  at  length  consented 
at;  and  Jeipal  surrendered  fifty  elephants,  and  Repeued. 
ed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money. 

en  he  found  himself  again  in  safety,  he  refused  to  fulfil 
urt  of  his  agreement,  and  even  threw  the  messengers  sent 
land  the  execution  of  it  into  prison. 

oktegfn  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  such  an  insult  and 
L  of  faith :  he  again  assembled  his  troops,  and  re-  j^^^^  ^^ 
meed  his  march  towards  the  Indus,  while  Jeipal  'ederacy. 
in  the  assistance  of  the  rdjas  of  Delhi,  Ajmir,  Calinjar, 
tnouj,  and  advanced  to  Laghman  with  an  army  of  100,000 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  foot  soldiers.  Sabuktegin 
ed  a  height  to  view  the  enemy,  and  beheld  the  whole  plain 
d  with  their  innumerable  host;  but  he  was  nowise  dismayed 
prospect ;  and,  relying  on  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his 

m  this  time  forward  my  principal  (London,  1858,)  but  it  adds  little  to  Fe- 

iw  wiU  be  on  Ferishta,  a  Persian  ri8ht«.-*-ED.] 

I,  who  lonff  resided  in  India,  and  "  [We  learn  from  Albiriini  that  a  dy- 

the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nasty  of  Hindu  kings  reigned  in  Kabul 

f  of  all  the  Mahometan  dynasties  during   the   tenth  century  ;   a   Brahman 

oontry  down  to  his  own  time.    I  named  Samand  (Samanta)  was  one  of  the 

fteif  fortunate  in  Jiaving  the  guid-  first.     Some  of  his   successors   seem  to 

A  anthor  so  much  superior  to  most  have  been  Hajp^ts,  and  to  hare  possessed 

iw  in  Asia.     Where  the  nature  of  Labor  as  well  as  Kabul.     Jaipal  and  his 

itiTe  admitted  of  it,  I  have  often  son  Anangapal  were  in   all   probability 

e  veiy  expressions  of  Ferishta,  Rajput  kin^  of  Delhi,  who  had  annexed 

I  Colonel  Briggs's  translation,  it  Lah6r  to  their  dominions,  after  K&bul  was 

«  difBcult  to  improve.     [For  Sa-  seized  by  the  Muhammadans.    The  name 

Tt  reign,  and  the  first  20  years  of  Samanta  appears  on  AnangapArs  coins. 

Uiin^d,  we  have  also  the  contem-  See  Mr.  Thomas,  Journ.  R.  A.  8.,  vol.  ix. 

rork  of  Al  Utbi,  the  KiM  i  Ya-  —Ed.] 
ffiflat^  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds, 
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own  troops,  he  commenced  the  attack  with  anassnrance  of^ 
He  first  pressed  one  point  of  the  Indian  army  with  a  C( 
succession  of  charges  by  fresh  bodies  of  cayahy;  andu 
found  them  begin  to  waver,  he  ordered  a  general  assaul 
the  whole  line :  the  Indians  at  once  gave  way,  and  w( 
sued,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  to  the  Indus.  Sabukte^ 
Defeated,  a  rfch  pluudcr  in  their  camp,  and  levied  heavy  o 
tions  on  the  surrounding  districts.  He  also  took  pos« 
the  country  up  to  the  Indus,  and  left  an  officer  with  10,0( 
as  his  governor  of  Peshawer. 

The  Afghans  and  Khiljis*'  of  Laghman  immediately ' 
their  allegiance,  and  furnished  useful  recruits  to  his  an 
After  these  expeditions,  he  employed  himself  in  seti 
own  dominions  (which  now  extended  on  the  west  to  bey< 
dahar) ;  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  promc 
own  aggrandizement  by  a  timely  interposition  in  fkvoi 
nominal  sovereign. 

Nuh  or  Noah  (the  seventh  of  the  Samani  kings)  had  be( 
Pabuktegin  from  Bokhara,  and  forced  to  fly  across  the  Oxi 
sAmtoiH  invasion  of  B6gra  Khan,  king  of  the  Hoeik^ 
cartera  ^  who  at  that  time  possessed  almost  all  Tartar] 
'^'^j,,  the  Imaus,  as  far  east  as  China.**  The  fortun 
A.H.  383.'  ness,  retreat,  and  death  of  Bogra  Khan  restom 
his  throne.  An  attempt  he  soon  after  made  to  pimish 
affection  shown  by  his  governor  of  Khorasan,  during 
fortunes,  drove  that  chief  into  an  alliance  with  Faik, 
noble  of  Bokhara,  whose  turbulence  makes  a  conspicuo^ 
for  a  long  period  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Saminis ; 
confederates,  more  anxious  about  their  own  interests  i 
safety  of  the  state,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Deilemite  pr 
ruled  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Persia,  and  was  well 
to  extend  his  dominions  by  promoting  dissensions  an 
neighbours.  To  resist  this  powerful  combination,  Nul 
course  to  Sabuktegin,  and  that  leader  marched  towards 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  more  on  the  footing  of  an  aU 
subject.  He  had  stipulated,  on  the  pretext  of  his  ini 
that  he  should  not  dismoimt  at  the  meeting ;  but  he  u 

•*  The  Khi^is,  or  Khaljis,  are  a  Tartar  (For  tbeir  original  stock  and  i 

tribe,  part  of  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  Tartary,  see  De  Gaignes,  to 

was  still  near  the  source  of  the  Jnxartes,  note ;    I)'Herbelot,   article    •' 

but  of  which  a  portion  had  even  then  been  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  209 ;  and  for 

longsettled  between  Sistan  and  India  (i.e.  in  the  Afghan  country.  Ibid.  p. 

in  the  Afghan  country).     In  the  tenth  last  author  wrote  between  aj 

century  they  still  spoke  Turki.     They  a..d.  968.) 

seem  very  early  to  have   been   closely  "  Briggs's  Ferishia,  vol.  i.  | 

connected  with  the  Afghans,  with  whom  •»  De  Gaignes,  vol.  iL  p.  1 

their  name  is  almost  invariably  associated.  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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in  sight  of  his  sovereign,  than  he  threw  himself  from  his 
5,  and  would  have  kissed  the  royal  stirrup  if  he  had  not  been 
'ented  by  Nuh,  who  hastened  to  receive  him  in  his  arms. 
Their  united  force  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  oppose 
'  enemies,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  the  Deilemite 
who,  in  the  criticaF  moment  of  the  action,  threw  his 
[  over  his  back  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  went  over  with  his 
\  to  Sabuktegin.     The  rebels  now  evacuated  their  usurpa- 
,  and  Nuh  rewarded  the  services  of  Sabuktegin,  by  con- 
him  in  his  own  government,    and  conferring  that  of 
>Ti8an  on  his  son  Mahmud.     But  the  rebels,  though  discon- 
lat  the  moment,  were  able  once  more  to  collect  their  forces, 
next  year  they  returned  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  sur- 
1  and  defeated  Mahmud  at  Nishapur.     It  was  with  some 
on  that  Sabuktegin  was   enabled   again  to  en-    ^  ^  ^^^ 
er  them.   The  contest  ended  in  their  being  totally    ^•«-  ^7- 
feaied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tus  (now  Meshhed).^®     Their 
)  was  completely  broken ;  and  Faik,  abandoning  the  scene  of 
•  ftrmer  importance,  fled  to  Flak  Khan,  the  successor  of  B6gra, 
^hose  powerful  interposition  he  was  soon  after  reconciled  to 
Kb,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Samarcand. 
^Itninediately  after  .this  arrangement  Nuh  died ;  and  Flak  Khan, 
by  tiie  occasion  of  a  new  succession,  advanced  on  Bok- 
supported  by  his  ally  from  Samarcand,  and  ultimately 
the  new  Prince,  Mansur  II.,  to  place  all  the  power  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  Falk. 
l>aring  these  transactions  Sabuktegin  died  on  his  j^^^  ^f  sa- 
'  back  to  Ghazni.*^  buktegin. 


HOUSE  OF  GHAZNI. 


CHAPTER  III. 
sulta'n  mahmu'd. 

'^^t4Hifu'D  had  from  his  boyhood  accompanied  his  father  on  his 

!.  ^Impaigns,  and  had  given  early  indications  of  a  war-     Disputed 

•^ke  and  decided  character.   He  was  now  in  his  thirtieth    '""^g^"" 

J^Bar,  and,  from  his  tried  courage  and  capacity,  seemed     ^•"-  ^'^• 

*^  every  way  fitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne  ;  but  his  birth  was 

*  Di^  Gmfmes,  toI.  ii.  p.  158  ;   Price,      997,  a.h.  387.     (Ferishta.     De  Guigncs. 
I     '^  li.  p.  248;  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Price.     DHerbelot.) 

r         ^  He  died  within  a  month  of  Nuh,  a.d. 
f  t2 
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probably  illegitimate,*  and,  from  hia  absence  at  his  govemmeili 
of  Nishapur,  his  younger  brother  Ismail  was  enabled  (accoria 
to  some  accounts)  to  obtain  the  dying  nomination  of  SaM 
tegin,  and  certainly  to  seize  on  the  reins  of  govenunent  a 
cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  without  delay.  Not  the  leuti 
his  advantages  was  the  command  of  his  father's  treasures;  1 
employed  them  to  conciliate  the  leading  men  with  presentB,! 
augment  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  to  court  popularitj  with  i 
classes  by  a  lavish  expenditure  on  shows  and  entertaimnenti. 

By  these  means,  though  still  more  by  the  force  of 
possession,  and  perhaps  an  opinion  of  his  superior  right, 
obtained  the  support  of  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  i 
not  under  the  immediate  government  of  Mahmud. 

The  conduct  of  the  latter  prince,  on  this  contempt  of 
claims,  may  either  have  arisen  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
title,  or  from  natural  or  assumed  moderation.     He  profei 
the  strongest  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  a  wish  to  h 
given  way  to  him  if  he  had  been  of  an  age  to  undertake 
arduous  a  duty ;  and  he  offered  that,  if  Ismail  would  conoeJ 
the  supremacy  to  his  superior  experience,  he  would  repay 
sacrifice  by  a  grant  of  the  provinces  of  Balkh  and  Khorasan.  B 
offers  were  immediately  rejected ;  and,  seeing  no  further  hop 
of  a  reconciliation,  he  resolved  to  bring  things  to  an  issue  hy 
attack  on  the  capital.     Ismail,  who  was  still  at  BaJkh, 
trated  his  design,  and   interposing  between  him  and  Gl 
obliged  him  to  come  to  a  general  engagement.     It  was 
contested  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  unequal  ski 
of  the  generals,  but  was  favourable  to  Mahmud :  Ghazni  Hk 
Ismail  was  made  prisoner,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  it 
confinement,  though  allowed  every  indulgence  consistent  wii 
such  a  situation. 

These  internal  contests,  which  lasted  for  seven  months,  coft* 
tributed  to  the  success  of  Ilak  Khan,  who  had  now  establishfll 
his  own  influence  over  Mansur  II.,  by  compelling  him  to  recebl 
Faik  as  his  minister,  or,  in  other  words,  his  master. 

Dissembling  his  consciousness  of  the  ascendency  of  his  oH 
enemies,  Mahmud  made  a  respectfril  application  to  Mansnr  ftr 
the  continuance  of  his  government  of  Khorasdn.  His  requeik 
was  abruptly  rejected,  and  a  creature  of  the  new  administratiot 
appointed  his  successor. 

But  Mahmud  was  not  so  easily  dispossessed ;  he  repelled  ^ 
new  governor,  and  although  he  avoided  an  immediate  conflW 

*  See  Colonel  Briggs's  note  on  Ferislito,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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ir,  who  was  brought  in  person  against  him,  he  with- 
>earance  of  concession,  and  remained  in  full  prepara- 
fence;  when  some  disputes  and  jealousies  at  court 

dethronement  and  blinding  of  Mansur,  and  the 
f  Abdulmalik  as  the  instrument  of  Faik.     j^x>.  999, 
ihmud  ordered  the  name  of  the  Samanis  to     MaiimM 
of  the  public  prayers ;  took  possession  of    hte  1?^- 
n  his  own  name;  and,  having  soon  after     pc»i<ic'>i<»- 

investiture  from  the  calif  (the  dispenser  of  powers 
iimself  no  longer  enjoyed),  he  declared  himself  an 
t  sovereign,  and  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan, 
leral  among  Mahometan  princes.^ 
in,  not  to  be  shut  out  of  his  share  of  the  spoil,  ad- 
Bokhara,  under  pretence  of  supporting  Abdulmalik  ; 

possession  of  all  Transoxiana,  put  an  end  to  the 

Samani,  after  it  had  reigned  for  more  than  120 

,  now  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  had 
L  his  own  choice  in  which  direction  he  should  extend 
e  kingdoms  on  the  west,  so  attractive  from  their 
vith  the  Mahometan  religion  and  their  ancient  re- 
in such  a  state  of  weakness  and  disorder  that  a 
»n  ultimately  fell  into  his  hands  without  an  efiTort ; 
3e  with  which  the  rest  was  subdued  by  the  Seljuks, 
nee  his  subjects,  showed  how  little  obstruction  there 
tdvancing  his  frontier  to  the  Hellespont, 
mdiscovered  regions  of  India  presented  a  wider  field 
Lc  enterprise.  The  great  extent  of  that  favoured 
e  rumours  of  its  accumulated  treasures,  the  fertility 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  productions,  raised  it  into 
ble,  in  which  the  surrounding  nations  might  indulge 
inations  without  control.  The  adventures  to  be 
such  a  country  derived  fresh  lustre  from  their  being 
)f  extending  the  Mahometan  faith,  the  establishment 
mong  a  new  people  was  in  those  times  the  most 
ploit  that  a  king  or  conqueror  could  achieve, 
jws  made  the  livelier  impression  on  Mahmud,  from 
>erience  in  arms  having  been  gained  in  a  war  with 
id  were  seconded  by  his  natural  disposition,  even  at 
able  to  be  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich  field  for 

d  by  such  motives,  he  made  made  peace  with  I'lak 
^  before  adopted  by  the  Mussulmans,  it  is  an  old  Arabic  word  for  a  king 
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KMn,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  Transoziana;  cement 
alliance  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  that  prince 
having  quelled  an  insurrection  of  a  representative 
SofiGarides,'  who  had  been  tolerated  in  a  sort  of  independ 
Sistan,  and  whom,  on  a  subsequent  rebellion/  he  seized  i 
prisoned,  he  proceeded  on  his  first  invasion  of  India. 

Three  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  con 
Hiaflrrt  Persia  by  the  Mussulmans  when  he  set  out  on 
to  India.  pedition.  He  left  Ghazni  with  10,000  chose 
a'.u.  391.'  and  was  met  by  his  father's  old  antagonist,  < 
Lah6r,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawer.  He  totally 
him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  pursued  his  march  to 
beyond  the  Satlaj.  He  stormed  and  plundered  thai 
and  then  returned  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  camp  anc 
to  Ghazni.  He  released  the  Hindu  prisoners  for  a  ra 
the  raja's  renewing  his  promises  of  tribute;  but  ] 
Afghans  who  had  joined  them  to  death.  Jeipal,  on 
from  his  captivity,  worn  out  by  repeated  disasters,  an( 
constrained  by  some  superstition  of  his  subjects,  mad 
crown  to  his  son  Anang  Pal ;  and  mounting  a  pyre 
had  ordered  to  be  constructed,  set  it  on  fire  with  his  o 
and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Anang  Pal  was  true  to  his  father's  engagements 

Becond      raja  of  Bhatia,  a  dependency  of  Lah6r,  on  thi 

expedition,    gj^^  ^£  jj^i^jj^  refuscd  to  pay  his  share  of  t] 

and  resolutely  opposed  the  Sultan,  who  went  again 
person.  He  was  driven,  first  from  a  well-defended 
ment,  then  from  his  principal  fortress,  and  at  last 
A.D.  1004,  himself  in  the  thickets  of  the  Indus,  where  1 
A.U.  89o.  £^^  concealment,  and  where  many  of  his  fol 
in  endeavouring  to  revenge  his  death. 

Mahmud's  next  expedition  was  to  reduce  his  depe 
Third      Afghan  chief  of  Mult4n,*  who,  though  a  M 
▲.H.  396.*   had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  had  fom 
alliance  with  Anang  Pal. 

The  tribes  of  the  mountains  being  probably  not  i 

*  [Khalaf  bin  Ahmed. — Ed.]  season,  when  the  rivers  o 

*  A.D.  1002.  though  not  aU  fordable,  wxi 

*  Batinda  seems  formerly  to  have  been       obstniction  to  cavalry. 

a  place  of  more  consequence  than  its  situa-  •  His  name  was  Abul  F 

tion,  in  a  sort  of  desert,  would  promise.  he  was  grandson  of  Hami^ 

It  is  said  by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  been  the  who  had  joined  the  enemie 

residence  of  the  r&ja  of  L4h6r  alternat<»ly  for  a  cession  of  the  provin« 

with  the  capital  from  which  he  took  his  and  Laghman,  and  who  sal 

title.     As  the  battle  of  P^sh4wer  was  on  buktegin  after  his  victory  or 

the  27th  of  November,  Mahm&d  would  [Ab^'l  Path  whs  a  Kanna 

reach  Batinda  toward  the  end  of  the  cold  fie  promised  to  abjure  his  e 
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3ned  to  allow  of  a  direct  march  from  Ghazni  to  Multan,  the 
k  iras  able  to  interpose  between  Mahmiid  and  his  ally.  The 
iies  met  somewhere  near  P^shawer,  when  the  raja  was 
hd,  pursued  to  S6dra  (near  Yazirabdd),  on  the  Acesines,  and 
O^ed  to  take  refuge  in  Cashmir.  Mahmud  then  laid  siege 
Ifnltan :  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  he  accepted  the  ^.d.  1005, 
■lifision  of  the  chief,  together  with  a  contribution ;  ^•"-  ^^^• 
t  returned  to  Ghazni. 

le  was  led  to  grant  these  favourable  terms  in  consequence 
atelligence  that  had  reached  him  of  a  formidable  invadon  of 
udon  of  his  dominions  by  the  armies  ofl'lakKhan.  *ndwiS 
Qgh  so  closely  connected  with  him,  the  Tartar  ^^'*- 
loe  had  been  tempted,  by  observing  his  exclusive  attention 
udia,  to  hope  for  an  easy  conquest  of  Khorasan,  and  had 

one  army  to  Herat  and  another  to  Balkh,  to  take  pos- 
ion. 

at  he  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  vigour  of  his 
ment,  who  committed  the  charge  of  his  territories  on  the 
18  to  S^wuk,  or  Suk  Pal,  a  converted  Hindu,  and  turning, 
Kpid  marches,  towards  Khorasan,  soon  forced  Tlak  Khan's 
fnls  to  retire  to  their  own  side  of  the  Oxus. 
I&k  Khan  was  now  threatened  in  his  turn,  and  applied  for 
itance  to  Kadr  Khan  of  Kh6ten,  who  marched  to  join  him 
L  50,000  men.    Thus  strengthened,  Ilak  Khan  did  not  hesi- 

to  cross  the  Oxus,  and  was  met  by  Mahmud,  near  Balkh. 
Hiis  occasion  he  brought  500  elephants  into  the  field,  and 
rived,  by  his  judicious  arrangements,  that  they  should  not 
»ble  to  derange  his  own  line,  while  they  should  produce  then* 
effect  on  the  men  and  horses  of  the  enemy,  unaccustomed 
leir  huge  bulk  and  strange  appearance.  Accordingly  the 
)  sight  of  them  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Tartar  charge; 
rhich  the  elephants  advanced,  and  at  once  pushed  into  the 
(t  of  the  enemy,  dispersing,  overthrowing,  and  trampling 
or  foot  whatever  was  opposed  to  them ;  it  is  said  that  Mah- 
'a  own  elephant  caught  up  the  standard-bearer  of  Flak  Khan 
tossed  him  aloft  with  his  trunk,  in  sight  of  the  Tartar  long 
his  terrified  fellow  soldiers.  Before  this  disorder  could  be 
rered,  the  armies  closed ;  and  so  rapid  and  courageous  was 
nuiet  of  the  Ghaznevites,  that  the  Tartars  gave  way  on  all 
I,  and  were  driven  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  from  ^  „  moe 
Idd  of  battle.'  ^"^^^^ ' 

bik  Kh&n,  escaped  across  the   Oxus,  with  a  few  attend- 

'  Ferishta.    De  Goignes.    D'Herbelot. 
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]>fcat<!d  by  a^ts,  and  never  again  attempted  to  make  head  agaiml 
Mtthmod.    Mahmud. 

The  Sultan  was  at  first  disposed  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  ik 
advance  of  winter  compelled  him  to  abandon  this  design ;  aal  I 
he  did  not  regain  his  capital  without  the  loss  of  some  hnndredi  I 
of  men  and  horses  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

Meanwhile  Suk  Pal  had  revolted  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  i 
Mahmud  came  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and,  making  him  prisoner  j 
confined  him  in  a  fort  for  life. 

Mahmud  had  been  prevented,  by  the  invasion  of  ITak  Ehin^l 
from  resenting  the  opposition  which  he  had  met  with  fiwi| 
Anang  Pal.  As  he  was  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to  India  1 
affairs,  he  assembled  a  large  army,  and  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1 
A.D.  1008,  to  resume  his  operations  agaist  the  raja. 

But  Anang  Pal  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  risk  to  whidij 

Fourth      he  was  exposed.  He  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Hindi  | 
**''*^*^loo8,  princes  far  and  near,  pointing  out  to  them  the  dangtf  j 

A.H.899.  ^^^  which  all  were  threatened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  combination^ 
prevent  the  total  destruction  of  their  religion  and  independence, 
llis  arguments,  which  were  probably  in  accordance  with  thdr 
own  previous  feelings,  made  an  impression  on  those  to  whom  thfif 
were  addressed :  the  rajas  of  Ujein,  Gwali6r,  Calinjer,  Canoq, 
Delhi,  and  Ajmir,  entered  into  a  confederacy ;  and,  uniting  thdr 

P^^j^^    forces,  advanced  into  the  Panjab,  with  the  largest  armj 

battie.  that  had  ever  yet  taken  the  field.  Mahmud  was  alarmed 
at  this  unexpected  display  of  force  ;  and,  instead  of  meeting  the 
danger  with  his  usual  alacrity,  he  halted  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
enemy,  and  took  up  a  position  near  P^shawer,  in  which  he 
remained  on  the  defensive.  During  his  inaction  the  hostile  army 
daily  increased :  the  Hindu  women  sold  their  jewels,  melted 
down  their  golden  ornaments,  and  sent  their  contributions  fixw 
a  distance,  to  furnish  resources  for  this  holy  war ;  and  the  Gak- 
kars  and  other  warlike  tribes  joining  their  army,  they  surronnded 
the  Mahometans,  who  were  obliged  to  intrench  their  camp.  Brt 
Mahmud,  though  somewhat  disconcerted,  was  far  fi<om  haring 
lost  his  courage ;  and,  wishing  to  profit  by  the  strength  of  his 
position,  he  sent  out  a  strong  body  of  archers  to  provoke  an  attack 
on  his  intrenchments.  The  result  was  different  from  his  expec- 
tations :  the  archers  were  at  once  repulsed  by  the  Gakkars,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  and  exertions  of  the  king,  followed  them 
up  so  closely,  that  a  numerous  body  of  those  mountaineers,  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed,  variously  and  strangely  armed,  passed 
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«  intrenchments  on  both  flanks,  and,  falling  in  with  astonishing 
ly  among  the  cavalry,  proceeded,  with  their  swords  and  knives, 

cut  down  and  maim  both  horse  and  rider,  until,  almost  in  the 
rinkling  of  an  eye,  between  3,000  and  4,000  Mussulmans  had 
Den  victims  to  tiieir  savage  impetuosity.® 
The  attacks,  however,  gradually  abated;  and  Mahmud  at 
Qgth  discovered  that  the  elephant  of  his  antagonist,  who  had 
hranced  to  profit  by  the  confusion,  had  taken  fright  at  the 
^ts  of  arrows,*  and  had  turned  and  fled  from  the  field.  This 
eident  struck  a  terror  into  the  enemy ;  the  Hindus,  thinking 
emselves  deserted  by  their  general,  first  slackened  their  efibrts, 
id  at  last  gave  way  and  dispersed.  Mahmud  took  immediate 
Ivantage  of  their  confusion,  and,  sending  out  10,000  chosen 
en  in  pursuit  of  them,  destroyed  double  that  number  of  his 
temies  before  they  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
After  this  providential  deliverance,  Mahmud  allowed  the  In- 
nos  no  time  to  re-assemble :  he  followed  them  into  the  Panjab, 
\i  soon  foimd  them  so  effectually  dispersed,  that  he  Tempieof 
id  time  to  execute  one  of  those  schemes  of  plunder  in  ^agarc^t. 
hich  he  seems  to  have  taken  so  much  deUght.  It  was  directed 
punst  Nagarc6t,  a  fortified  temple  on  a  mountain  connected 
ith  the  lower  range  of  Himalaya.  This  edifice,  as  it  derived 
Mmliar  sanctity  from  a  natural  flame  which  issued  from  the 
round  within  its  precincts,  was  enriched  by  the  offierings  of  a 
ng  succession  of  Hindu  princes,  and  was  likewise  the  depository 
rmoet  of  the  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood ;  so  that,  according 
I  Ferishta,  it  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  pre- 
tous  stones,  and  pearls,  than  ever  was  collected  in  the  royal 
ceasnry  of  any  prince  on  earth. 

Such  a  place  might  have  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to 
nj  assailant ;  but  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  oS  in  the  late 
ireat  effort,  and  Mahmud,  on  approaching  the  walls,  foimd 
hem  lined  by  a  crowd  of  defenceless  priests,  who  called  loudly 
or  quarter,  and  offered  unqualified  submission.  Their  terms 
rere  gladly  acceded  to,  and  the  conqueror,  entering  with  the 
^incipal  ofKcers  of  his  coiu-t  and  household,  took  possession  of 

•  Price,  Tol.  ii.  p.  234.  [CJolonel  Briggs  in  his  Persian  text  reads 

*  In  the  original  this  is  "  cannon  and      na/t  u  khadavg,  instead  of  top  u  tufang, 


,  ,  '  and  although  Colonel  Briggs  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  approves  the  correction, 

lads  a  most  ingenious  solution,  which,  bj  See  Historians  of  India,  note  H.  p.  340. 

k  t^a^t  change  of  the  diacritical  points  in  But  Ferishta  has  a  similar  anachronism 

k  PersiAn,  turns  these  words  into  "naph-  afterwards,  where  he  makes  Prithwi  Rai 

^  balls  and  arrows,"  yet  he  is  staggered  speak  of  his  piy&dahd-i  topcki  in  his  letter 

^  the  agreement  of  all  the  MSS.,  and  to  Shahab  ud  din  (Persian  text,  p.  101,1. 

lycts  an  anachronism  in  the  author.    I  8. — ^Ed.] 
life  adopted  the  simplest    explanation. 
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their  accumulated  treasures.  700,000  golden  dinars,  700  nam 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  200  mans  of  pure  gold  in  ingots,  2,000 
mans  of  un wrought  silver,  and  twenty  mans  of  various  jeweh^ 
including  pearls,  corals,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  collected  m» 
Baji  Bhiina,  in  the  Hindu  heroic  ages,  are  said  to  have  Men 
at  once  into  his  hands  J® 

With  this  vast  booty  Mahmud  returned  to  Ghazni,  and  next 
year  celebrated  a  triumphal  feast,  at  which  he  displayed  to  tin 
people  the  spoils  of  India,  set  forth  in  all  their  magnificence  o& 
golden  thrones  and  tables  of  the  precious  metals.  The  festiiil 
was  held  on  a  spacious  plain  and  lasted  three  days ;  smnptnou 
banquets  were  provided  for  the  spectators,  alms  were  Ubemllf 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  splendid  presents  were  be- 
stowed on  persons  distinguished  for  their  rank,  merits, « 
sanctity. 

In  A.H.  401,  he  went  in  person  against  the  strong  countrjrf 
A.D.  1010.  Gh6r,  in  the  mountains  east  of  Herat.  It  was  inlft- 
Ghor.  bited  by  the  Afghans,  of  the  tribe  of  Sur,  had  beea 

early  converted,  and  was  completely  reduced  under  the  caliii 
in  A.H.  111.  The  chief  had  occupied  an  unassailable  position, 
but  was  drawn  out  by  a  pretended  flight  (an  operation  which, 
though  it  seems  so  dangerous,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  historiaoiy 
appears  never  to  fail),  and  being  entirely  defeated,  swalloired 
poison.  His  name  was  Mohammed  Stir,  and  the  conquest  of 
his  country  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  by  his  descend- 
ants that  the  house  of  Ghazni  was  overthrown. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  but  one,  the  mountainons 
coimtry  of  Jurjistan,  or  Ghirjistdn,  which  lies  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Murghab,  adjoining  to  Ghor,  was  reduced 
by  Mahmiid's  generals.  ^^ 

It  must  have  been  some  act  of  aggression  that  drew  Mahmnd 
Fifth        to  Ghor,  for,  in  the  same  year  (a.d.  1010,  a.h.  401),  he 

expedition  .'  liTT  i»i  \  •»  ±1. 

to  India.  agam  turned  to  India — ^which  seems  to  have  been  the 
business  of  his  life — took  Multan,  and  brought  Abul  Eath  LMi 
prisoner  to  Ghazni. ^^ 

In  the  next  year  he  made  an  expedition  of  unusual  length  to 

'*  There  are  many  sorts  of  man :  the  often  mistaken  by  Eoropcan  mriten  fi* 

smallost.  that  of  Arabia,  is  2  lbs.;  the  com-  Geor^a ;  and  D'Herbelot,  under  this  i»- 

monest,  that  of  Tabriz,  is  11  lbs.    The  In-  pression,  derives  the  title  of  tie  pnntf 

dian  man  is  80  lbs.     (Briggs's  note  on  (which,  from  the  defective  writing  of  tj* 

Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  48.)  Persians,  is  made  by  different  anthon Sir, 

"  The  name  of  this  tract  continually  Shar,  Tshar,  and  NLshar)  fi^xn  theRW' 

occurs  in  connerion  with  Ghor  and  the  sian  czar,  or  from  Csesar. 
neighbouring  countries.     Its  position  ap-  "  [Ferishta  addn  that  he  killed  masyflf 

pears  from  Ebn  Haukal  ( Oicseletfa  Ebn  the   Karmathians  and  other  heietia.— 

JIaukal,  pp.  213,  221,  225);   it  is  very  Ed.] 
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Dui^ear,  not  far  from  the  Jumna,  where  he  plundered  the  temple 
m  Tery  holy  one),  sacked  the  town,  and  returned  with      ^^^ 
dEL  incredible  number  of  captives  to  Ghazni,  before  ca^^^of' 
lie  Indian  princes  could  assemble  to  oppose  him.  Tanfisar. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  next  three  years,  except 


predatory  expeditions  to  Cashmir ;    in  returning    seventh 
kom  the  last  of  which  the  army  was  misled,  and,  the  ^pediuona. 
leason  being  far  adyauced,  many  lives  were  lost:   the  only 
mmder  is,  that  two  invasions  of  so  inaccessible  a  country  should 
ltt?e  been  attended  with  so  few  disasters. 

These  insignificant  transactions  were  succeeded  by  an  expe- 
lition  which,  as  it  extended  Mahmud's  dominions  to  conqneetof 
'he  Caspian  Sea,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  Tranaoxiana, 
important  of  his  reign.  I'lak  Khin  was  now  dead,  and  his 
iiiecessor,  Toghan  Khan,  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
ivith  the  Bliitan  Tartars,^*  which  chiefly  raged  to  the  east  of 
Emans.  The  opening  thus  leffc  in  Transoxiana  did  not  escape 
Mahmdd,  nor  was  he  so  absorbed  in  his  Indian  wars  as  to 
neglect  so  great  an  acquisition. 

Samarcand  and  Bokhara  seem  to  have  been  occupied  without 
Opposition ;  and  the  resistance  which  was  offered  in     ^j,  j^ig, 
Khmnrm   did  not  loug  delay  the  conquest  of  that     ^•"•^7/ 
oouiitry.** 

The  great  scale  of  these  operations  seems  to  have  enlarged 
Hahmud's  views,  even  in  his  designs  on  India ;    for,  Ninth  expe- 
qoitting  the  Panjdb,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  ordi-    liu^  ^ 
nary  field  of  action,  he  resolved  on  his  next  campaign  to  move 
direct  to  the  Ganges,  and  open  a  way  for  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors into  the  heart  of  Hindostan.     His  preparations  were 
eommensurate  to  his  design.     He  assembled  an  army  which 
Yerishta  reckons  at  100,000  horse,  and  20,000  foot,  and  which 
ms  drawn  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  more  especially  from 
tibose  recently  conquered ;  a  prudent  policy,  whereby  he  at  once 
lemoved  the  soldiery  which  might  have  been  dangerous  if  left 
behind,  and  attached  it  to  his  service  by  a  share  of  the  plimder 
of  India. 

*■  From  A.D.  1012  to  1026.  (DeGuignes,  (who  quotes  Abulfeda,    vol.   ii.  p.   166) 

yd.  ii.  p.  31.)  assert  as  positivoly  that  it  was  to  put  down 

**  No  previoiis  expedition  in  the  direc-  a  rebellion ;  and  as  Feri^hta  himself  al- 

tioi  of  the  Ozus  is  mentioned  by  any  his-  ludes  to  an  apph'cation  to  the  calif  for  an 

lorian  after  the  battle  with  Ilak  Kh4n  in  order  for  the  surrender  of  Samarcand  in 

4J>.  1006;  and  Ferishta  ascribes  this  in-  a.d.  1012,  it  is  not  iniprobable  that  Mah- 

to  the  resentment  of  Mahm^id  at  miid  may  have  empl^ed  that  year  in  the 


the  nmider  of  the  king  of  Kh&rizm,  who  conquest  of  Transoxiana,  especially  as 
«M  married  to  his  daughter ;  bnt  D'Her-  there  is  no  mention  of  his  being  then  per- 
balot  (art  Kahmoud)  and  De  Guignes      sonally  engaged  in  any  other  expedition. 
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He  had  to  undertake  a  marcli  of  three  months,  across  sera 
A.D.  1017.  great  rivers,  and  into  a  country  hitherto  unexplored;  sad 
A.II.  408.  }^Q  seems  to  have  concerted  his  expedition  with  his  usoil 
judgment  and  information.  He  set  out  from  P^hawer,  and, 
passing  near  Cashmir,  kept  close  to  the  mountains^  where  the 
rivers  are  most  easily  crossed,  until  he  passed  the  Jumna,  when 
he  turned  towards  the  south,  and  unexpectedly  presented  him- 
self before  the  great  capital  of  Canouj. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  local  or  other  circumstancei 
Canouj.  which  tcudcd  so  greatly  to  enrich  and  embellish  thk 
city.  The  dominions  of  the  raja  were  not  more  extensive  than 
those  of  his  neighbours,  nor  does  he  exhibit  any  superiority  rf 
power  in  their  recorded  wars  or  alliances ;  yet  Hhidu  and  Maho- 
metan writers  vie  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  splendour  of 
his  court,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  capital ;  and  the  impresskn 
made  by  its  stately  appearance  on  the  army  of  Mahmud  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Ferishta.^* 

The  raja  was  taken  entirely  unprepared,  and  was  so  consciooi 
of  his  helpless  situation,  that  he  came  out  with  his  family,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  Mahmud.  The  friendship  thus  inauspicious^ 
commenced  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and  permanent:  tio 
Sultan  left  Canouj  uninjured  at  the  end  of  three  days,  and  re- 
turned, some  years  after,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  raja  against 
a  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  to  punish  his  alliance  witli 
the  common  enemy  of  his  nation. 

No  such  clemency  was  shown  to  Mattra,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated seats  of  the  Hindu  religion.  During  a  halt  of  twenty  daji, 
the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  the  idols  were  broken,  and  fl»c 
temples  profaned.  The  excesses  of  the  troops  led  to  a  fire  in  the 
city,  and  the  efiects  of  this  conflagration  were  added  to  ite  other 
calamities. 

It  is  said,  by  some,  that  Mahmud  was  unable  to  destroy  the 
temples  on  account  of  their  solidity.  Less  zealous  Mahometans 
relate  that  he  spared  them  on  account  of  their  beauty.  All  agree 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  the  buildings 
which  he  saw  at  Mattra,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  in^ 
pression  they  made  on  him  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  own 
undertakings  of  the  same  nature.^^ 

'»  A  Hindu  writer,  among  other  extra-  posing  him  emperor  of  all  India;  and  Eta 

vagant  praises  (Colonel  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  7),  Haukal,  a  century  before  Mahmod,  ««• 

says  the  walls  were  thirty  miles  round ;  a  tions  Canoin  as  the  chief  dty  of  Indi»» 

Mussulman  (Major^ennell,  p.  64)  asserts  ( Ousdnfi  Ebn  HauJtal,  p.  9.) 

that  it  contained  30,000  shops  for  the  sale  »  The  following  extract  has  been  Iff 

of  bitel  leaf.     Some  Mahometan  writers  served  of  a  letter  from  Mahmud  to  the 

pay  the  raja  the  usiml  compliment  of  sup-  Governor  of  Ghasni : — **  Here  there  ire  a 
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q>editioii  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  more 
illy  tragical.  At  Mahawan,  near  Mattra,  the  raja  had 
1,  and  had  been  favourably  received;  when  a  quarrel 
]ly  breaking  out  between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  parties, 
is  were  massacred  and  driven  into  the  river,  and  the  raja, 
g  himself  betrayed,  destroyed  his  wife  and  children,  and 
le  away  with  himself. 

inj,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  part  of  the  Rajput 
rushed  out  through  the  breaches  on  the  enemy,  while 
lashed  themselves  to  pieces  from  the  works,  or  burned 
38  with  their  wives  and  children  in  their  houses;  so 
one  of  the  whole  body  survived.  Various  other  towns 
uced,  and  much  coimtry  laid  waste ;  and  the  king  re- 
)  Ghazni,  loaded  with  spoil,  and  accompanied  by  5,300 

17 

y  now  learned  the  way  into  the  interior,  Mahmud  made 
lequent  marches  into  India  at  long  intervals     f^^^^y^ 
present :  the  first  was  to  the  relief  of  the  rdja  of  JJ^uoSl^ 
?ho  had  been  cut  off  before  the  Sultan  arrived, 
ija  of  C4linjer  in  Bund^lcand,  against  whom  a.h.*4iT' 
next  turned  his  arms,  but  made  no  permanent  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
)n,  either  in  this  or  a  subsequent  campaign.        a.  h.  414.* 
5  first  of  these  expeditions  an  event  occurred  which  had 
manent  effects  than  all  the  Sultan's  great  vie-  permanent 
Jeipal  n.,  who  had  succeeded  Anang  Pal  in  STXpSS- 
mment  of  Lah6r,  seems,  after  some  misunder-  ^*^- 
s  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  to  have  lived  on  good 
th  Mahmud.     On  this  occasion,  his  iU  destiny  led  him 
B  that  prince's  march  to  Canouj.     The  results  were,  the 
on  of  Lah6r  and  its  territory  to  Ghazni :  the  first  in- 
'  a  permanent  garrison  on  the  east  of  the  Indus,  and 
iation  of  the  future  Mahometan  empire  in  India. 

difices  as  firm  as  the  faith  of  nouj  at  the  beginning  of  the  periodical 
,  most  of  them  of  marble,  be-  rains,  and  carried  on  all  his  subsequent 
lerable  temples ;  nor  is  it  likely  movements  in  the  midst  of  rivers  daring 
:y  has  attained  its  present  con-  that  season.  It  is  probable  he  would  go  to 
it  the  expense  of  many  millions  P^hawer  before  the  snow  set  in  above  the 
;  nor  could  such  another  be  passes,  and  would  cross  the  Indus  early  in 
under  a  period  of  two  cen-  November.  His  marches  are  still  worse 
'iffffs's  Ferifthta,  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  detailed.  He  goes  first  to  Canouj,  then 
hule  of  this  exp<>dition  is  indis-  back  to  Mirat,  and  then  back  again  to 
«d  by  Ferishta.  He  copies  the  Mattra.  There  is  no  clue  to  his  route,  ad- 
tew,  who,  adverting  to  the  sea-  vancing  or  retiring :  he  probably  camo 
r  own  country,  make  Mahmud  down  by  Mirat,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain 
larch  in  spring.  Had  he  done  how  he  returned.  For  a  good  discusnon 
not  have  gone  so  high  in  search  of  his  marches,  see  Bird's  History  of  Guja- 
at  he  would  have  reached  Ca-  r&t^  Introduction,  p.  31. 
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After  this,  Mahmud's  attention  was  drawn  to  TransoxiBOi: 
A.D.  1024,  ^^  marched  thither  in  person,  crashed  a  rerolt,  ud 
A.ii.  415.     subsequently  returned  to  Ghazni. 

Since  his  great  expedition  to  Canouj,  Mahmud  seems  to  bm 
lost  all  taste  for  predatory  incursions,  and  the  inyaBions  Ittt 
mentioned  were  scarcely  the  result  of  choice.  He  seems,  it 
this  time,  to  have  once  more  called  up  his  energy,  and  deter- 
mined on  a  final  effort  which  should  transmit  his  name  to  pot-, 
terity  among  the  greatest  scourges  of  idolatry,  if  not  Un 
greatest  promoters  of  Islam. 

This  was  his  expedition  to  Somnat,  which  is  celebratedi 
Twelfth        wherever  there  is  a  Mussulman,  as  the  model  of  a  ret 

evixKlition. 

somiidt.       gious  invasion. 

Somnit  was  a  temple  of  great  sanctity,  situated  near  tb 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.'*  Thou^ 
now  chiefly  known  in  India  from  the  history  of  Mahmud's  ex- 
ploit, it  seems,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  to  have  been  tke 
richest  and  most  frequented,  as  well  as  most  £ajnous,  place  of 
worship  in  the  country.'' 

To  reach  this  place,  Mahmud,  besides  a  long  march  throogh 
inhabited  countries,  had  to  cross  a  desert,  360  miles  broad,  of 
loose  sand  or  hard  clay  almost  entirely  without  water,  and  wHh 
very  little  forage  for  horses. 

To  cross  this  with  an  army,  even  into  a  friendly  comiiiy, 
would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  undertaking  at  the  present 
day :  to  cross  it  for  the  first  time,  with  the  chance  of  meetang 
an  hostile  army  on  the  edge,  required  an  extraordinary  share  of 
skiU,  no  less  than  enterprise. 

The  army  moved  from  Ghazni  in  September,  a.d.  1024,  and 

A.D.  1024,    reached  Multan  in  October.    The  Sultan  had  coUected 

A.1I.  416.     20,000  camels  for  carrying  supplies,  besides  enjoining 

his  troops  to  provide  themselves,  as   far  as  they  could,  iritk 

forage,  water,  and  provisions.     Tbe  number  of  his  army  is  not 

given.     It  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 

'•  Called  by  the  natives  S6reth  and  Kat-  gold ;  and  that  the  idol  wna  crashed  ^ 

tiwar.  -with  water  brought  from  the  GaogM,  • 

'»  It  is  said  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  distance  of  1,000  miles.     The  last  «t«t^ 

votaries  used  to  attend  this  t^^mple  during  ment  is  not  improbable  from  present  jHr* 

eclipses  ;   that   2,000  tillages   had   been  tices.     The  numbers,  as  in  all  csMt  in 

granted  by  different  princes  to  maintain  Asiatic  writers,  must  be  considered  M  in- 

its  establishments ;  that  there  were  2,000  definite.     The  value  of  the  chain,  if  in 

priests,  600  dancing  women,  and  300  mu-  Tabriz!  mans  (as  was  probably  inttadtd). 

sicians  attHche<i  to  the  temple;  that  the  would  be  above  100,000/.,  and  if  in  ii>i> 

chain  supporting  a  bell  which  worshippers  mans,  under  2,000/. 
strike  during  prayer  weighed  200  mans  of 


Id  tue  raja  oi  Ajmir  naa  no  resource  out  in  nignt. 
was  ravaged,  and  his  town,  which  had  been  aban- 
)  inhabitants,  was  given  up  to  plunder;  but  the  hill 
ommands  it,  held  out ;  and  as  it  was  not  Mahmud's 
^age  in  sieges,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  which 
easy  one ;   his  route  probably  lying  along  the  plain 

Aravalli  mountains  and  the  desert.  Almost  the 
e  came  to  in  Guzerat  was  the  capital,  Anhalwara, 
ipearance  was  so  sudden  that  the  raja,  though  one 
3st  princes  in  India,  was  constrained  to  abandon  it 
i;ation. 

3eing  diverted  by  this  valuable  conquest,  Mahmud 
march  to  S6mnat,  and  at  length  reached  that  great 
9  exertions.  He  found  the  temple  situated  on  a 
)nnected  with  the  main  land  by  a  fortified  isthmus, 
jnts  of  which  were  manned  in  every  point,  and  from 
id  a  herald,  who  brought  him  defiance  and  threats 
m  in  the  name  of  the  god.  Little  moved  by  these 
hmud  brought  forward  his  archers,  and  soon  cleared 

their  defenders,  who  now  crowded  to  the  temple, 
.ting  themselves  before  the  idol,  called  on  him  with 
p.  But  Bajputs  are  as  easily  excited  as  dispirited ; 
;  the  shouts  of  "  Allah  Akbar  ! "  from  the  Mussul- 
lad  already  begun  to  mount  the  walls,  they  hurried 
r  defence,  and  made  so  gallant  a  resistance  that  the 
were  unable  to  retain  their  footing,  and  were  driven 
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of  battle,  and  compelled  Mahmud  to  relinqnish  the  attack,  and 
move  in  person  against  his  new  enemy. 

The  battle  raged  with  great  fury,  and  victory  was  alrei^ 
doubtful,  when  the  raja  of  Anhalwara  arrived  with  a  strong  re- 
inforcement to  the  Hindus.  This  unexpected  addition  to  ilidr 
enemies  so  dispirited  the  Mussulmans  that  they  began  to  waiei^ 
when  Mahmud,  who  had  prostrated  himself  to  implore  ftl 
Divine  assistance,  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  cheered 
troops  with  such  energy,  that,  ashamed  to  abandon  a  1 
under  whom  they  had  so  often  fought  and  bled,  they,  with  cm 
accord,  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  rushed  forwards  with  an  imp^ 
tuosity  which  could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Five  thoiuiai 
Hindus  lay  dead  after  the  charge ;  and  so  complete  was  tin 
rout  of  their  army,  that  the  garrison  gave  up  all  hopes 
further  defence,  and  breaking  out  to  the  number  of  4,000  we^ 
made  their  way  to  their  boats  ;  and,  though  not  without  co^ 
siderable  loss,  succeeded  in  escaping  by  sea. 

Mahmud  entered  the  temple,  and  was  struck  with  the  gna- 
deur  of  the  edifice,  the  lofty  roof  of  which  was  supported  bf 
fifty-six  pillars  curiously  carved  and  richly  ornamented  wA 
precious  stones.  The  external  light  was  excluded,  but  flu 
temple  was  illuminated  by  a  lamp  which  hung  down  in  flu 
centre  from  a  golden  chain.  Facing  the  entrance  was  S6m- 
nat, — an  idol  five  yards  high,  of  which  two  were  buried  in  flu 
ground.  Mahmud  instantly  ordered  the  image  to  be  destroyed; 
when  the  Bramins  of  the  temple  threw  themselves  before  hiOi 
and  offered  an  enormous  ransom  if  he  would  spare  their  dei^. 
Mahmud  hesitated ;  and  his  courtiers  hastened  to  offer  tba 
advice  which  they  knew  would  be  acceptable;  but  Mahmddi 
afber  a  moment's  pause,  exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  be  re- 
membered as  the  breaker  than  the  seller  of  idols,  and  stnui 
the  image  with  his  mace.  His  example  was  instantaneously 
followed,  and  the  image,  which  was  hollow,  burst  with  tli 
blows,  and  poured  forth  a  quantity  of  diamonds  and  other 
jewels  which  had  been  concealed  in  it,  that  amply  repaid 
Mahmud  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  ransom.  Two  pieces  of  thk 
idol  were  sent  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  two  to  Ghaznl,  where 
one  was  to  be  seen  at  the  palace,  and  one  at  the  public  mosque, 
as  late  as  when  Ferishta  wrote  his  history.** 

^^  The  above  is  Forishta's  account,  and  stone.      (Professor  Wilson,  Anietie  Bt- 

mipht  be  true  of  some  idol  in  the  temple  ;  searches,  vol.  xvii.  p.  194,  &c.)   [Profewop 

but  the  real  object  of  worship  at  Somnat  Wilson  foibsequentlj  tracnl  tJje  stcijto 

was  not  an  image  but  a  simple  cylinder  of  its  earliest  mention  in  Abiilfedi  in  ibe 
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taken  on  this  occasion  exceeded  all  former  cap- 
L  the  Asiatic  historians  are  tired  of  enumerating 
Id  and  jewels. 

lie  raja  of  Anhalw&ra  had  taken  reftige  in  Gun- 
lich  was  considered  to  be  protected  by  the  sea. 
tained  it  to  be  accessible,  though  not  without 
he  tide  was  low ;  entered  the  water  at  the  head 
md  carried  the  place  by  assault,  but  &iled  to 
I. 

us  victorious,  returned  to  Anhalwara,  where  it 
t  he  passed  the  rainy  season ;  and  so  UMbmtd 
leased  with  the  mildness  of  the  climate  JJ^S* 
'  and  fertility  of  the  country,  that  he  <*"««*^ 
mghts  of  transferring  his  capital  thither  (for 
least),  and  of  nia,kiug  it  a  new  point  of  depar- 
:  conquests.  Be  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time, 
ilated  with  his  success,  and  to  have  meditated 
j{  a  fleet,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  yariety 
projects.  His  visions,  however,  were  in  a  dif- 
om  those  of  Alexander ;  and  were  not  directed 
exploring  the  ocean,  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
Q  and  the  gold  mines  of  Pegu.  Mature  reflec- 
with  the  advice  of  his  ministers'  in  inducing 
those  schemes ;  and  as  the  raja  still  kept  at  a 
efiised  submission,  he  looked  around  for  a  fit 
le  might  invest  with  the  government,  and  on 
[  rely  for  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  He  fixed 
lan  of  the  ancient  royal  &jnily  who  had  retired 
.,  and  embraced  the  life  of  an  anchoret,  and 
kbly  thought  more  likely  than  any  other  to  re- 
sion  and  dependence." 

mother  pretender  of  the  same  &inily,  whom 
^ht  it  necessary  to  secure  in  his  camp,  and 
le  was  about  to  leave  Guzerat,  the  new  rdja 

)  13th  century.   That  been  a  descendant  of  BibishHm,  an  an- 

fiye  cubita  high,  two  cient  Hind^  raja,  so  called  by  the  Per- 

the  ground,  and  it  is  sians,  to  whom  his  name  is  familiar  as  the 

hted  round  it  to  split  prince  by  whose  orders  the  &bles  of  Pilpay 

itone.    Every  subse-  were  composed.    Ferishta  calls  both  the 

omething  to  the  ac-  pretenders  in  the  following  story  by  the 

M  the  exaggerations  name  of  their  supposed  ancestor  ;    but 

it  has  been  copied  thejr  probably  were  representatives  of  the 

Ushments  by  Bow's  family  of  Cbawara,  to  whom  the  father  of 

i)  into  our  common  the  reignine  raja  of  the  family  of  Chaltika 

tie  Journal,  1843. —  had  succeeded  through  the  female  line. 
(BtreTs  Mvr&H  Ahnudi,  p.  142,  and  Todt 

Kted  is  said  to  have  Rc^'asthdn,  toL  i.  p.  197.) 
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eamestlj  entreated  to  have  delivered  to  him  as  the  only 
of  giving  stability  to  his  throne.  Mahmud,  who,  it  seems,  hi 
admitted  the  prisoner  into  his  presence,  was  very  nnwiDing 
to  give  him  up  to  his  enemy,  and  he  was  with  difficnlty  pe^ 
suaded  to  do  so  by  the  argument  of  his  minister,  Ihat  it  hm 
'^  not  necessary  to  have  compassion  on  a  pagan  idolater."  ffii 
repugnance  was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  belief  that  he  HM 
consigning  the  prisoner  to  certain  death ;  but  the  ascetic  HM 
too  pious  to  shed  human  blood,  and  mildly  ordered  a  daik  fit 
to  be  dug  under  his  own  throne,  in  which  his  enemy  was  ti  i 
linger  out  the  days  that  nature  had  assigned  to  him.  A  forte* 
nate  revolution,  however,  reversed  the  destiny  of  the  parties 
and  consigned  the  anchoret  to  the  dungeon  which  he  had  hii^ 
self  prepared.** 

Mahmud,  having  by  this  time  passed  upwards  of  a  jetf ; 
DistreMM  in  in-  Guzcrat,  begfan  to  think  of  retumin£r  to  his  ofi 
biBz«tanu  dominions.  He  found  that  the  route  by  which  M 
had  advanced  was  occupied  by  a  great  army  under  the  rija  ft- 
Ajmir  and  the  fugitive  raja  of  Anhalwara.  TTia  own  ftitt 
was  reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war  and  climate ;  and  he  tik 
that  even  a  victory,  unless  complete,  would  be  total  ruin  to  a 
army  whose  further  march  lay  through  a  desert.  He  tfaerefin 
determined  to  try  a  new  road  by  the  sands  to  the  east  of  SidI 
The  hot  season  must  have  been  advanced  when  he  set  out,  aoi 
the  sufferings  of  his  followers,  owing  to  want  of  water  aoi 
forage,  were  severe  from  the  first ;  but  all  their  other  miserifll 
were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  three  days,  during 
which  tl^ey  were  misled  by  their  guides,  and  wandered,  wifhont 
relief,  through  the  worst  part  of  the  desert :  their  thirst  becaae 
intolerable  from  the  toil  of  their  march  on  a  burning  sand  anl 
under  a  scorching  sim,  and  the  extremity  of  their  distnff 
drove  them  to  acts  of  fiiry  that  heightened  the  calamity.  Tli 
guides  were  tortured,  and  were  believed  to  have  confe^ed  fbit 
they  were  priests  in  disguise,  who  had  devoted  themselfes  to 
avenge  the  disgrace  of  S6mn&t :  despair  seized  on  every  breast**, 
many  perished  miserably ;  some  died  raving  mad ;  and  it  ini 
thought  to  be  no  less  than  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Pron- 
dence  which  guided  them  at  last  to  a  lake  or  pool  of  water. 

**    This  stoTT  is    chiefly  taken    from  embellished  it,  it  is  by  no  means  in^io^ 

D'llerbelot,  and  Bird's  translation  of  the  able  in  itaelf,  and  is  too  tine  a  petov^ 

"Mirati  Ahmedl,"  whose  narratives  are  the  hypocritical  humanity  of  a  Histt 

more  consistent  than  that  in  Ferishta.  priest  in  power  to  hare  been  inTeatcd  iy 

When  stripped  of  some  wonderful  circnm-  a  Mahometan  author, 
stances  with  which  the  historians  have 
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;th  they  arrived  at  Mnltan,^^  and  firom  thence  pro- 
Ghasmi.** 

d  allowed  himself  no  repose  after  all  that  he  had  en- 
[e  returned  to  Multan  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
body  of  Jats  in  the  Jund  mountains  who  had  molested 
on  its  march  from  S6mnat.  These  marauders  took 
the  islands  enclosed  by  the  smaller  channels  of  the 
lich  are  often  not  fordable,  and  where  they  might 
niit  by  shifting  from  island  to  island.  Mahmud,  who 
Ls  guard  against  this  expedient,  had  provided  him- 
3oats,  and  was  thus  able  not  only  to  transport  his  own 
x>8s  the  channels,  but  to  cut  off  the  communications 
3my,  to  seize  such  boats  as  they  had  in  their  pos- 
id,  in  the  end,  to  destroy  most  of  the  men,  and  make 
of  the  women  and  children.** 


borian  stut^s  that  on  his  way 

he  placed  a  Muhammadan 
eaaon  of  Mans^m,  as  the 
mt  had  abjured  Islamism, — 
I  expelling  the  Karmathian 
er  there,  as  he  had  done  in 
le   Sumras    recovered  their 

his  successors.  {Sir  H. 
m  Bind,  p.  192.)— Ed.] 

surprising,  when  we  read  of 
Tings,  that  Mahm^d  should 
ng  or  returning  have  availed 
\  easy  and  safe  passage  along 
'  the  Indus,  with  which  he 

to  be  well  acquainted,  both 
ints  of  Mohammed  Casim's 
id  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
So  unaccountable  is  the 
is  route,  that  we  are  led  to 
»me  physical  obstacles  may 
sted  which  have  now  ceased 
t  seems  certain  that  the  Rin, 
r  a  hard  desert  in  the  dry 
salt  marsh  in  the  rains,  was 
rt  of  the  sea.  The  traditions 
1  the  north  of  Cach,  and  the 
ihips  in  the  Kin,  appear  to 
(tion  beyond  a  doubt ;  while 
of  the  changes  which  have 
inder  our  own  eyes  prepare 
that  still  greater  may  have 
e  800  years  that  have  elapsed 
ngofSomnat.  (QeeBurn&fs 
ii.  p.  809.)  I  suppose  Mah- 
tion  to  SomnAt  to  have  occu- 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  i.e.  from 
Fovember,  1024,  to  April  or 
Ferishta  says  it  occupied  two 
lali;  and  Pnce,  in  one  place, 
id  a  half,  and,  in  another, 
ree.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  291.)    But 
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these  periods  are  inconsistent  with  the 
dates  in  Ferishta,  which  are  as  follows : — 
March  from  Mult4n,  October,  a.d.  1024, 
A.H.  415;  return  to  Qhaznl,  a.d.  1026, 
▲.H.  417.  The  return  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  middle  of  the  year,  as 
MahmM's  sufferings  in  the  desert  would 
not  have  happened  in  the  rainy  season, 
and,  moreover,  as  no  time  would  be  left, 
for  the  expedition  against  the  Jats,  whidi 
took  place  in  the  same  year.  The  two 
years  and  a  half;  therefore,  could  only  be 
made  up  by  supposing  Ferishta  to  have 
made  a  slip  m  ascribing  MahmM's  return 
to  A.D.  1026,  instead  of  a.d.  1027 ;  but 
A.D.  1027  appears,  by  his  own  account,  to 
have  been  employed  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Se\juks.  (Briggs,  vol.  i.  p. 
83.^  Supposing  Mahm^d  to  have  re- 
mained for  two  years  in  Guzerit,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  how  he  kept  up  his 
communications  with  Ghazni ;  as  well  as 
to  account  for  his  inaction  during  so  long 
a  period,  in  which  not  a  march  nor  a  trans- 
action of  any  kind  is  recorded. 

•■  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this 
account,  which  is  entirely  on  Ferishta's 
authority,  with  the  size  of  the  river  and 
the  geography  of  the  neighbourhood.  His 
own  description  gives  an  idea  of  a  regular 
naval  armament  and  a  sea-fight;'  Mah- 
mid,  he  says,  had  1,400  boats  built  for 
the  occasion,  each  capable  of  containing 
twentv-five  archers  and  fire-ball  men,  and 
armea  with  spikes  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  enemy  had  a  fleet  of  4,000,  and  some 
say  8,000,  boats,  and  a  desperate  conflict 
took  place;  yet  Mahm^d's  boats  must 
have  Deen  constructed  after  his  return 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  mouii' 
taineers  could  scarcely  have  possessed  a 
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This  was  the  last  of  Mahmud's  expeditions  to  India 
Piretreroit  activity  was  soon  called  forth  in  another  diiecfcu 
jfika.  "  the  Tdrld  tribe  of  Seljuk,  whose  growtii  he  1 
cautiouflly  fevoured,  had  become  too  unruly  and  too  ipaw 
be  restrained  by  his  local  governors ;  and  he  was  obliged  1 
snppTttwed  in  persou  against  them.  He  defeated  them  in 
a;h*.418.*  battle,  and  compelled  them,  for  a  time,  tore 
their  respect  for  his  authority.*^ 

This  success  was  now  followed  by  another  of  greatei 
Conquest  of  qucncc,  which  raised  MahmM's  power  to  its  '. 
MfthmtJ.  pitch  of  elevation.  The  origin  of  the  family  of  B 
the  Deilemites,  has  already  been  mentioned.**  They  subse< 
divided  into  three  branches ;  and,  after  various  chang 
branch  remained  in  possession  of  Persian  Irak,  extendii 
the  frontier  of  Khorasan,  westward  to  tibe  mountains  o 
distdn,  beyond  Hamaddn.  The  chief  of  this  branch  h 
about  the  time  of  Mahmud's  accession,  leaving  his  don 
under  the  regency  of  his  widow ;  and  the  Sultan  was 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  He  ^ 
armed  by  a  letter  from  the  regent,  who  told  him  that  she 
have  feared  him  when  her  warlike  husband  was  alive,  b 
felt  secure  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  too  generous  to 
a  defenceless  woman,  and  too  wise  to  risk  his  gloiy  in  a  < 
where  no  addition  to  it  could  be  gained."* 

If  Mahmud  ever  evinced  this  magnanimity  towards  the ' 

it  was  not  extended  to  her  son.     This  young  man's  reign 

continued  scene  of  misgovemment ;  and  the  rebellions  it 

engendered  either  obliged  him  (as  some  state)  to  solicit  1 

tervention  of  Mahmud,  or  enabled  that  monarch  to  in 

unsolicited,  and  to  turn  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingc 

his  own  profit.     He  invaded  Irak,  and  ungenerously, 

perfidiously,  seized  the  person  of  the  prince,  who  had  t 

^     himself  in  his  camp  before  Rei.     He  then  took  possesf 

^'      jth6  whole  territory ;  and,  having  been  opposed  at  IsfaU 

'Cazvin,  he  punished  their  resistance  by  putting  to  death 

thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  ciiy.*® 

These  transactions,  which  leave  so  great  a  stain  on  the  m< 
His  death,    of  Mahmud,  were  the  last  acts  of  his  reign.    B 
taken  ill  soon  after  his  return  to  his  capital,  and  died  at  G 
on  the  29th  of  April,  a.d.  1030." 

large  flotilla.    I  question  if  1,000  boats  *  D'Herbe^ot.    Price.    Gibbcn 

coiUd  now  be  collected  on  the  whole  of  ■•  D'Herbelot,  art  Mahmcynd, 

the  Indus,  and  the  riven  connected  with  See  also  the  art  Magdeddnlat. 

k.  ,^  .0dU  »i  Briggs,  voL  L  p.  84 ;  Btk^ 

*»  Briggs's  FirUhta,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83.  p.  294. 

»  See  p.  319. 
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Shortly  before  his  death  he  commanded  all  the  most  costly  of 
B  treasures  to  be  displayed  before  him ;  and,  afber  a.d.  io8o, 
Dg  contemplating  them,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  ^'^  ^^^* 
the  thought  that  he  was  so  soon  to  lose  them.  It  is  remarked 
at,  after  this  fond  parting  with  his  treasures,  he  distributed 
i  portion  of  them  among  those  aroxmd  him,  to  whom  also  he 
18  about  to  bid  farewell.^^ 

Thus  died  Mahmud,  certainly  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his 
m  time,  and  considered  by  the  Mahometans  among  andcharao- 
B  greatest  of  any  age.  Though  some  of  his  qualities  ^' 
we  been  overrated,  he  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  deserved 
I  reputation.  Prudence,  activity,  and  enterprise  he  possessed 
the  highest  degree ;  and  the  good  order  which  he  preserved 
his  extensive  dominions  during  his  frequent  absences  is  a 
»of  of  his  talents  for  government.  The  extent  itself  of  those 
minions  does  little  towards  establishing  his  ability,  for  the 
ite  of  the  surrounding  coxmtries  afforded  a  field  for  wider 
ibition  than  he  attempted  to  indulge :  and  the  speedy  disso- 
iion  of  his  empire  prevents  our  forming  a  high  opinion  of 
d  wisdom  employed  in  constructing  it.  Even  his  Indian 
erations,  for  which  all  other  objects  were  resigned,  are  so  far 
urn  displaying  any  signs  of  system  or  combination,  that  their 
Bultory  and  inconclusive  nature  would  lead  us  to  deny  him  a 
mprehensive  intellect,  unless  we  suppose  its  range  to  have 
en  contracted  by  the  sordid  passions  of  his  heart. 
He  seems  to  have  made  no  innovation  in  internal  government : 
>  laws  or  institutions  are  referred,  by  tradition,  to  him. 
The  real  source  of  his  glory  lay  in  his  combining  the  qualities 
a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  with  a  zeal  for  the  encouragement 
literature  and  the  arts,  which  was  rare  in  his  time,  and  has 
it  yet  been  surpassed.  ELis  liberality  in  those  respects  is  en- 
meed  by  his  habitual  economy.  He  founded  a  university  in 
hazni,  with  a  vast  collection  of  curious  books  in  various  lan- 
Higes,  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.  He  appropriated 
hrge  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment, 
Hides  a  permanent  fimd  for  allowances  to  professors  and  to 
ndents.''  He  also  set  aside  a  sum,  nearly  equal  to  10,0007.  a 
Mur,  for  pensions  to  learned  men ;  and  showed  so  much  munifi- 
sDoe  to  individuals  of  eminence,  that  bis  capital  exhibited  a 

"  It  was  probably  this  anecdote  that  coTetousness  with  the  Asiatics)  were  Htill 

rted  to  Sadi  a  story  which  he  relates  entire,    and    gazed    eagerly  from    their 

"  Gnlistan.*'    A  certain  person,  he  sockets,  as  if  they  were  insatiable  and  in- 

%  Mw  Stdtan  Mahmdd  (then  longdead)  destructible,  like  the  passion  which  ani- 

a  drMiD.    His  body  was  reduced  to  a  mated  them. 
(■  ikeleton;  but  his  eyes  (the  oxgans  of         "  Brigge's  Ferishta,  toI.  i.  p.  60. 
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greater  assemblage  of  literary  genius  than  any  other  inoDaich 
iu  Asia  has  ever  been  able  to  produce,** 

Of  the  many  names  that  adorned  his  court,  few  are  known  in 
Europe.  Unsuri  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  instance,  is  • 
Asia,  of  a  man  raised  to  high  rank  and  title  for  poetical  metit 
alone  ;**  but  it  is  to  Ferdousi  that  we  must  ascribe  the  rndTeml 
reputation  of  Mahmtid  as  a  patron  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  to  hinit 
also,  that  his  coxmtry  is  indebted  for  a  larg^  portion  of  ker 
poetical  fame. 

The  history  of  this  poet  throws  a  strong  light  on  Mahmnd^ 
literary  ardour ;  and  is  improved  in  interest  as  well  as  atitkeB* 
ticity  by  its  incidental  disclosure  of  the  conqueror's  chametov 
istic  foible.  Perceiving  that  the  ancient  renown  of  Persia  urn 
on  the  point  of  being  extinguished,  owing  to  the  bigotry  of  Ml 
predecessors,  Mahmtid  early  held  out  rewards  to  any  one  irho 
would  embody  in  an  historical  poem  the  achievements  of  har 
kings  and  heroes,  previous  to  the  Mahometan  conquest.  Dakikl^ 
a  great  poet  of  the  day,  whom  he  had  first  engaged  in  this  rald€^ 
taking,  was  assassinated  by  a  servant,  before  he  had  finished 
more  than  one  thoujsand  couplets ;  when  the  fiune  of  Mahmnd^ 
liberality  fortunately  attracted  Ferdousi  to  his  court.  By  Ma 
was  this  great  work  completed ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  thf^ 
although  so  obsolete  as  to  require  a  glossary,  it  is  still  the  woi 
popular  of  all  books  among  his  coimtrymen,  and  is  admirtd 
even  by  European  readers  for  the  spirit  and  fire  of  some  ptt- 
sages,  the  tenderness  of  others,  and  the  Homeric  simplicity  and 
grandeur  that  pervade  the  whole.  A  remarkable  feature  inthi 
poem  (perhaps  an  indication  of  the  taste  of  the  age)  is  the 
fondness  for  ancient  Persian  words,  and  the  studious  rqectioB 
of  Arabic.  It  is  said,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite  correctly,  titf* 
not  one  exclusively  Arabic  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  sirtf 
thousand  couplets.  The  poem  wasfix)m  time  to  time  recited  to 
the  Sultan,  who  listened  to  it  with  delight,  and  showed  hi 
gratitude  by  gifts  to  the  poet ;  but  when  the  whole  was  con- 
eluded,  after  thirty  years  of  labour,  as  Ferdousi  himself  assur* 
us,  the  reward  was  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  greatness  d 

**  The  first  enconragers  of  Persian  li-  mites,  are  mentioned  by  Gibbon  ai  V" 
terature  appear  to  have  been  the  S4manis.      vivers   of   the  language  and  genins  of 


The    Tdrikhi   Tabari,  a  celebrated   his-      Persia ;  but  it  is  to  Sult&n  Ma^nid  tbl 
torical  work,  was  translated  into  Persian      she  is  indebted  for  the  full  expanaoBa 


from  Arabic  by  the  yisdr  of  one  of  the  her  national  literature, 

kinffs   of   that  race,  in  a.d.   946  ;    and  •*  Colonel  Kennedy,  ficom  Btulat  Shtti 

Rudeki,  the  earliest  of  the  Persian  poets,  Transactions  of  the  jBombay  IMertiry  8t 

received  80,000  dirhems  from  another  of  cidi/t  vol.  ii.  p.  75 ;  where,  also,  is  the  It* 

those  princes  for  a  moral  work  founded  thority  for  the  present  to  Ri&deki. 
on  Pilpay's  fables.    The  B&yas,  or  Deile- 
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( work.*^  Ferdonsi  rejected  what  was  ofiPered,  withdrew  in 
ignation  to  his  native  city  of  Tus,  launched  a  bitter  satire 
Hahmudy  and  held  himself  prepared  to  fly  from  that  monarch's 
ninions,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  shun  the  effects  of  his  re- 
ige.  But  Mahmud  magnanimously  forgot  the  satire,  while 
remembered  the  great  epic,  and  sent  so  ample  a  remunera- 
1  to  the  poet  as  would  have  surpassed  his  highest  expecta- 
is.  But  his  bouniy  came  too  late ;  and  the  treasure  entered 
i  door  of  Ferdousi's  house  as  his  bier  was  borne  out  of 
^er.  His  daughter  at  first  rejected  the  untimely  gift ;  by 
persuasion  of  Mahmud,  she  at  length  accepted  it,  and  laid 
>Dt  on  an  embankment,  to  afford  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
r  where  her  £a.ther  had  been  bom,  and  to  which  he  was 
Bjs  much  attached. 

Phe  satire,  however,  has  survived.  It  is  to  it  we  owe  the 
ywledge  of  Mahmud's  base  birth ;  and  to  it,  beyond  doubt, 
to  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  his  avarice, 
ich  would  otherwise  long  ago  have  been  forgotten.^^ 
Hahmud's  taste  for  architecture,  whether  engendered,  or  only 
Blqped,  by  what  he  witnessed  at  Mattra  and  Canouj,  dis- 
ced itself  in  full  perfection  afber  his  return  from  that  expe- 
ion.  He  then  founded  the  mosque  called  ^^the  Celestial 
de,'*  which,  in  that  age,  was  the  wonder  of  the  East.  It  was 
It  of  marble  and  granite,  of  such  beauty  as  to  strike  every 
lolder  with  astonishment,**  and  was  famished  with  rich  car- 
s,  candelabras,  and  other  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold.  It 
probable,  frt)m  the  superiority  long  possessed  by  Indian 
hitects,  that  the  novelty  and  elegance  of  the  design  had 
SI  a  greater  effect  than  the  materials,  in  commanding  so 
leh  admiration.  When  the  nobility  of  Ghaznf ,  says  Ferishta, 
>m  whom  most  of  the  above  is  transcribed,)  saw  the  taste  of 
)  monarch  evince  itself  in  architecture,  they  vied  with  each 
ler  in  the  magnificence  of  their  private  palaces,  as  well  as 
public  buildings,  which  they  raised  for  the  embellishment  of 
i  city.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  capital  was  ornamented 
th  mosques,  porches,  fountains,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and 
terns,  beyond  every  city  in  the  East. 

'  The  stor^  told  is,  that  MahmM  had  have  thought  that  he  would  improve  their 

■lied  a  dirhem  for  every  verse ;  and  value  by  offering  a  premium  on  their 

;  although  he  had  meant  golden  dir-  number. 

i^  the  sight  of  the  sum  was  too  much  "  D'Herbelot ;   Kennedy  on    Persian 

Ut  covetous  nature,  and  he  changed  Literature,  Bombay   Tran9action$ ;   Mal- 

psyment  into  silver  dirhems  ;   but  colm's  Persia ;   Introduction  to  Shahna- 

nod  had  too  much  prudence  to  have  meh,  Oriental  Magazine,  voL  vL 

an  unlimited  sum  for  verses,  "  Ferishta*. 


of  FexdoosTs,  and  too  much  taste  to 
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All  Tvriters  attest  the  magnificence  of  Mafamud's  court,  wbidi 
exhibited  the  solemniiy  of  that  of  the  califs,  togettier  witk  iD 
the  pomp  and  splendour  which  they  had  borrowed  from  Uie 
great  king ;  so  that  when  to  all  this  we  add  the  great  scale  of 
his  expeditions,  and  the  high  equipments  of  his  armies,  m 
must  accede  to  the  assertion  of  his  historian,  that  if  he  mi 
rapacious  in  acquiring  wealth,  he  was  unrivalled  in  tlis 
judgment  and  grandeur  with  which  he  knew  how  to  ex- 
pend it. 

As  avarice  is  the  great  imputation  against  Mahmud  ia  the 
East,  so  is  bigotry  among  European  writers.  The  first  of  then 
charges  is  established  by  facts :  the  other  seems  the  reeult  of  t 
misconception.  Mahmud  carried  on  war  with  the  infidek  be- 
cause it  was  a  source  of  gain,  and,  in  his  day,  the  greateik 
source  of  glory.  He  professed,  and  probably  felt,  like  otte 
Mussulmans,  an  ardent  wish  for  the  propagation  of  his  fiuft; 
but  he  never  sacrificed  the  least  of  his  interests  for  the  accom- 
plishment  of  that  object ;  and  he  even  seems  to  have  been  pe^ 
fectly  indifferent  to  it,  when  he  might  have  attained  it  withoot 
loss.  One  province,  permanently  occupied,  would  have^dooe 
more  for  conversion  than  all  his  inroads,  which  only  hardened 
the  hearts  of  the  Hindus  against  a  religion  which  presentel 
itself  in  such  a  form. 

Even  where  he  had  possession  he  showed  but  little  zeaL  fvt 
from  forcing  conversions,  like  Mohammed  Casim,  we  do  not 
hear  that  in  his  long  residence  in  Guzerdt,  or  his  occupation  of 
Lah6r,  he  ever  made  a  convert  at  all.  His  only  ally  (the  rig» 
of  Canouj)  was  an  unconverted  Hindu.  His  transactions  wifii 
the  raja  of  Lah6r  were  guided  entirely  by  policy,  without 
reference  to  religion  ;  and  when  he  placed  a  EQndu  devotee  on 
the  throne  of  Guzerat,  his  thoughts  must  have  been  otherwise 
directed  than  to  the  means  of  propagating  IsMm. 

It  is  nowhere  asserted  that  he  ever  put  a  Hindd  to  death 
except  in  battle,  or  in  the  storm  of  a  fort.  His  only  massacrei 
were  among  his  brother  Mussulmans  in  Persia.  Even  thej 
were  owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  not  of  the  individnilf 
and  sink  into  insignificance,  if  compared  with  those  of  CSien- 
giz  Ehan,  who  was  not  a  Mussulman,  and  is  eulogized  bf 
one  of  our  most  liberal  historians  as  a  model  of  philosoidiiflil 
toleration. 

Perhaps  the  most  odious  trait  of  his  religious  wars  is  given 
incidentally  by  a  Mahometan  author,  quoted  in  Price,  who 
states  that  such  was  the  multitude  of  captives  brought  firom 
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that  a  purchaser  could  not  be  found  for  a  slave  at  four 
gs  and  seven  pence  a  head.*^ 

Mahometan  historians  are  so  far  from  giving  him  credit 
>lind  attachment  to  the  faith,  that  they  charge  him  with 
;ism,  and  say  that  he  rejected  all  testimony,  and  pro- 
his  doubts  of  a  future  state :  and  the  end  of  the  story, 
f  relate  it,  increases  its  probability ;  for,  as  if  he  felt  that 
[  gone  too  &x,  he  afterwards  announced  that  the  Prophet 
speared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  in  one  short  sentence  had 
m1  all  his  doubts  and  objections. 

;,  however,  certain  that  he  was  most  attentive  to  the  forms 
religion.^^  He  always  evinced  the  strongest  attachment 
orthodox  caUf,  and  rejected  all  offers  from  his  Egyptian 
Though  he  discouraged  religious  enthusiasts  and  as- 
he  showed  great  reverence  for  men  of  real  sanctity/^ 
ily  one  battle  of  importance  is  described  in  which  he  did 
3el  down  in  prayer,  and  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
tns.*' 

p^thstanding  the  bloodshed  and  misery  of  which  he  was 
»sion,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cruel.  We  hear  of 
>f  the  tragedies  and  atrocities  in  his  court  and  family 
are  so  common  in  those  of  other  despots.  No  inhuman 
ments  are  recorded ;  and  rebels,  even  when  they  are  per- 
ho  had  been  pardoned  and  trusted,  never  suffer  anything 
than  imprisonment. 

mud  was  about  the  middle  size ;  athletic,  and  well-pro- 
led  in  his  limbs,  but  disfigured  with  the  small-pox  to  a 
that  was  a  constant  source  of  mortification  to  him  in  his 
until  it  stimulated  him  to  exertion,  from  a  desire  that 
1  impression  made  by  his  appearance  might  be  effaced  by 
tre  of  his  actions.*^ 


CJtbi  sajs  (p.  462)  that,  after  the  *•  See  a  letter  from  Atirangzlb,  in  the 

pedition,  the  number  of  slareB  Asiatic  Register  for  1801,  p.  92. 
•eat  that  the  price  of  each  never  *•  A  story  is  told  of  him  in  Ferishta 

from  two  to  ten  dirhems  at  the  and  in  the  "  Rauzat  ns  Safk,"  that  put  his 

•Ed.1  zeal  for  religion  in  a  new  light.   A  citizen 

CtbC  however  (pp.  438-444),  re-  of  Niship^r  was  brought  before  him  on 

htm  as  a  zealous  upholder  of  an  accusation  of  heresy.    "  0  Kin^,"  said 

Muhammadanism  in  opposition  he,  "I  am  rich,  but  I  am  no  heretic;  can 

■edcal  sects  of  the  Karmathians,  you  not  take  my  proper^  without  ii\jur- 

,  &c. — Ed.]  ing  my  reputation  ?  '*     The  kinff  heard 

'■  Fatimite  £[halif  Moizz  founded  his  proposal  with  great    good   humour, 

at  A.D.  972,  and  his  second  sue-  took  the  bribe,  and  gave  him  a  certificate 

B  celebrated  H4kim,  ruled  from  under  the  royal  signet  of  his  perfect  or- 

)21.   During  his  reign,  the  Mu-  thodozy. 

D  world  was  kept  in  a  continual         **  Ferishta.    D'Herbelot    Price. 
.Ed.] 


MahmM  directed  him  to  saj  nothing,  but  to  come  ^ 
the  officer  repeated  his  yisit.  On  the  third  daj,  tL 
presented  himself,  and  Mahmud  took  his  sword  in  si 
wrapping  himself  in  a  loose  mantle,  followed  him  to 
He  found  the  guilty  couple  asleep,  and,  after  extingi] 
lamp,  he  struck  off  the  head  of  tiie  adulterer  at  a  1 
then  ordered  lights  to  be  brought,  and,  on  looking  a 
man's  face,  burst  into  an  exclamation  of  thanksg 
called  for  water,  of  which  he  drank  a  deep  draught, 
the  astonishment  of  the  peasant,  he  informed  him  1 
pected  that  so  bold  a  criminal  could  be  no  other  the 
nephew;  that  he  had  extinguished  the  light  lest 
should  give  way  to  affection ;  that  he  now  saw  that  t 
was  a  stranger ;  and,  having  vowed  neither  to  eat  no 
he  had  given  redress,  he  was  nearly  exhausted  with 

Another  example  is  given  of  his  sense  of  his  d 
people.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Ir^  a  carava 
off  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  that  country,  and  i 
of  one  of  the  merchants  who  was  killed  went  to 
complain.  Mahmud  urged  the  impossibility  of  kee 
in  so  remote  a  part  of  his  territories ;  when  the  wo: 
answered,  "Why,  then,  do  you  take  countries  which 
govern,  and  for  the  protection  of  which  you  must 
the  day  of  judgment  ?"  Mahmud  was  struck  with  the 
and,  after  satisfying  the  woman  by  a  liberal  presei 
effectual  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  caravanc 

Mahmud  was,  perhaps,  the  richest  king  that  ever 
hearinfy  of  the  wealth  of  some  former  dvnaatv.  who 
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ad  new  actors  had  come  on  the  stage  widely  different 
se  who  had  preceded  them.  Though  many  Arabs  were 
loyed,  both  as  soldiers  and  magistrates,  even  they  were 
bs  by  descent,  while  a  great  portion  of  the  court  and 
re  Tdrks,  and  the  rest,  with  ahnost  all  the  people,  were 

^ks  had  not  come  into  Ghaznl  as  conquerors.  Numbers 
sh  slaves  had  been  brought  into  the  southern  Tikrka. 
B  after  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana ;  and  their  courage, 
bits  of  obedience,  their  apparently  dependent  condition 
t  of  connexion  with  all  around  them,  recommended  them 
)nfidence  of  absolute  monarchs,  and  led  to  their  general 
lent.  Some  princes  formed  bodies  of  Mamluk  (slave) 
and  some  employed  individuals  in  offices  of  trust ;  so 
Y  already  occupied  an  important  place  in  what  had  been 
)  empire,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Mahmud  brought 
ter  part  of  Asia  under  their  dominion. 
LOuse  of  Ghazni,  though  Turks  themselves,  were  less 
le  influence  of  their  countrymen  than  most  of  their  con- 
ries.  Alptegin  was  a  single  slave,  and  rose  to  power  as 
*  of  Khorasan.  He  may  have  had  some  Mamluks  and 
irks  in  his  service ;  but  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and 
rabjects,  were  natives  of  the  counlry  round  Ghazni. 
I  himself  was  bom  of  a  Persian  mother,**  and  was  in 
3  and  manners  a  Persian ;  but  his  increased  resources, 
conquest  of  Transoxiana,  would  draw  more  Turks  about 
I  their  importance  in  the  neighbouring  countries  would 
re  weight  to  their  example, 
cistence  of  wandering  tribes  in  both  nations  leads  us 

0  suppose  a  resemblance  between  the  Tartars  and  the 
while  the  realiiy  would  be  better  shown  by  a  contrast, 
the  first  mention  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
3re  Christ,  they  formed  great  nations  imder  despotic 
Lents.  They  fed  sheep,  on  uncultivated  but  not  unfertile 
nd  were  not  exposed  to  the  sufferings  and  privations 
3II  to  the  lot  of  those  who  follow  camels  in  tiie  desert. 

1  not  live  in  towns  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of 
jices  kept  them  firom  the  anxiety  arising  fix)m  close  con- 
!i  their  external  enemies. 

had,  therefore,  nothing  to  sharpen  their  intellect,  or  to 
bh  to  feelings  of  independence ;  and  though  they  were 
)  and  hardy  as  the  Arabs,  they  seem  to  have  been  made 

Z4biil,  the  country  ftdjoining  Ghazni,  and  extending  to,  perhaps  indud- 
m  the  aouthi  beginning  from      ing,  Sistan  on  the  west. 
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of  grosser  materials  than  that  fiery  and  imaginative  people:! 
their  wars  originated  in  obedience,  not  in  enthnsiasm ;  andl^ 
cruelty  arose  from  insensibility,  not  bigotry  or  revenge :  among  i 
themselves,  indeed,  they  were  sociable  and  good-natared,  asi 
by  no  means  much  nnder  the  influence  of  the  darker  pasdoos. 

Wherever  the  Arabs  conquered,  they  left  indelible  tcaoes  c( 
their  presence ;  religion,  law,  philosophy,  and  literature,  all  took 
a  new  character  from  them.  Their  bad  qualities,  as  weU  as  ^btk 
good,  were  copied  by  their  subjects  and  disciples;  and  wheiefK 
we  find  a  Mussulman,  we  are  sure  to  see  a  tinge  of  the  piidfl^, 
violence,  and  jealousy,  with  something  of  the  hospitalitj  aai 
munificence,  of  the  early  Arab.  The  Tartars,  on  the  ofiifli 
hand,  have  neither  foimded  a  religion  nor  introduced  a  Utenr 
ture ;  and,  so  far  from  impressing  their  own  stamp  on  oVkm^ 
they  have  universally  melted  into  that  of  the  nations  among  ^ 
whom  they  settled:  so  that,  in  manners  and  in  outward  q^ 
pearance,  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  left  in  common  betweet 
a  Tartar  of  Persia  and  one  of  China. 

Amidst  all  these  changes  of  form,  there  is  some  pecDliaiiij 
of  genius  or  temperament,  which  preserves  a  sort  of  natiooal 
character ;  and,  when  improved  by  the  qualities  of  more  refisei 
nations,  they  exhibit  more  of  the  manly  and  practical  toni  of 
Europeans  than  is  found  in  any  other  among  the  nations  of 
the  East. 

In  the  present  instance,  their  character  took  its  bias  from  the 
Persians,  a  people  very  likely  to  influence  all  who  came  into  1] 
contact  with  them. 

With  a  good  deal  of  the  energy  of  the  Arabs  and  Tajrtar8,1]io  ^ 
Fenians.  Pcrsiaus  combiuc  the  suppleness  and  artifice  of  tlio 
Hindus,  and  a  fund  of  talents  and  ingenuity  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  being  a  lively  and  restless  people,  they  have  been 
able  (although  always  depressed  by  a  singularly  grievous  dee- 
potism)  to  make  a  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world  out  of  iH 
proportion  to  their  numbers  or  the  resources  of  their  territory. 

From  the  first  conquest  of  their  country  the  Persians  most 
have  been  employed  in  all  financial  and  civil  bujsiness,  in  wbidi 
the  Arabs  were  no  adepts ;  and  their  rapid  conversion  eufy 
opened  the  way  for  them  to  oflices  of  trust  and  power.  AW 
Moslem,  who  placed  the  Abbassides  on  the  throne,  was  ft 
Persian  of  Isfahan ;  the  celebrated  Barmecides  were  PersisDi 
of  Balkh ;  and  the  nation  seems  before  long  to  have  extended 
its  views  to  the  recovery  of  its  independence.  Tahir,  though  an 
Arab,  was  supported  by  Persians  in  his  rebellion.    The  Sc0r 
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eideB,  the  Bdyides,  and  probably  the  Sam&nides,^^  were  Per- 
iwiH;  and,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  Mahmtid  was  the 
tolf  sovereign  not  of  Persian  origin  between  the  Jazartes  and 
he  Euphrates. 

Their  agreeable  manners  and  refined  waj  of  living  rendered 
lie  Persians  models  in  those  respects,  even  in  countries  at  a 
Brtance  fix>m  their  own ;  and  their  language,  which  had  been 
nriched  by  vast  accessions  from  the  Arabic,  became,  a  little 
wfixre  this  time,  what  it  still  continues,  the  main  channel  of 
Ndite  literature,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  science,  through  all  the 
Bdiometan  part  of  Asia. 

These  nations  were  in  various  degrees  of  obedience,  Relation  of 

^  •    a  nil  i*  ■  the  different 

ml  influenced  the  government  m  various  manners.         nations  to 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  plains  (including  the  mL^^*™" 
Ixabs,  almost  all  the  Persians,  and  such  of  the  small  bodies  of 
Krks  as  had  long  confined  themselves  to  particular  tracts)  were 
Bitirelj  submissive  to  the  Sultan.  The  mountaineers  were  pro- 
bably in  every  stage  from  entire  obedience  to  nearly  personal 
iBd^>endence.  The  Turld  hordes  (as  the  Seljtiks)  were  separate 
Bommunities  unconnected  with  the  territory  they  occupied, 
ftliich  sometimes,  in  the  same  generation,  was  on  the  A^mur  and 
on  the  Wolga.  Their  relation  to  the  Sultan  depended  on  the 
win  of  their  chiefs,  and  was  as  fluctuating  as  might  be  expected 
in  such  circumstances ;  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  Mahmtid 
fliey  seem  in  general  to  have  been  submissive. 

The  small  portion  of  India  possessed  by  Mahmtid  was  so  recent 
tn  acquisition,  that  the  limits  of  his  authority,  both  in  degree 
t&d  extent,  must  have  been  ill  defined.  I  suppose  he  was  pow- 
€ift]l  in  the  plains,  and  had  little  influence  in  the  hills. 

Their  shares  in  the  government  may  be  conjectured  fix)m  the 
drcmnstances  of  the  different  nations. 

Religion  and  law  were  Arabian  (though  modified  in  the  latter 
department  by  local  customs) ;  and  the  lawyers  and  divines 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  frt)m  the  same  country. 

He  Sultan  had  a  body  of  guards  mounted  on  his  own  horses, 
lAo,  we  may  conclude,  were  Mamluks  (or  Ttirki  slaves) ;  and 
iBparate  troops  of  Tartar  horse,  fr^m  beyond  the  Oxus,  no  doubt 

*  Hie  Simanides  are  eenerally  reckoned  who  exhansts  all  Tartar  tribes,  and  eren 

ftrks;  but  their  fotmder  was  presented  adopts  single  T^rks  like  the  Gbaznevites, 

b  the  calif  Mam^n  at  Merv  in  Khorasun,  lays  no  claim  to  the  S4manis.     Whether 

IhIvbb  neither  a  Turk!  chief  nor  a  slave.  tbej  came  from  Bokhari  or  Balkh,  the 

Hi  Innilj  claimed  a  Persian  ancestor  at  fixed  inhabitants  of  either  country  are 

when  a   descent  from  Gnebres  Persians ;  and  their  being  the  first  encou- 


not  have  been  an  object  of  ambi-      ragers  of  Persian  literature  ia  another 
in  to  men  of  another  lace.    De  Qoignes,      argument  for  their  descent. 
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formed  an  important  part  of  his  army.  A  bodj  of  5,00(1 
horse  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion,  and  very  large  hoc 
Afghans  and  Ehiljis  are  often  spoken  of;  but  we  may 
from  various  circumstances  and  analogies,  that  the  bulk 
army  was  recruited  promiscuously  frora  all  parts  of  his 
nions,  either  singly  or  in  small  bodies,  and  was  placed 
oficers  of  his  own  selection ;  that  the  contingents  of  pai 
provinces  were  under  their  governors;  and  that,  besid 
mountaineers  enlisted  in  the  ranks,  many  tumultuary  be 
that  class  served  xmder  their  hereditary  chie&.  All  genen 
mands  were  certainly  held  by  the  king's  own  officers,  t 
their  names,  seem  generally  to  have  been  Turks. 

The  number  of  his  regular  army  is  said,  at  a  muster  si 
before  his  death,  to  have  amounted  to  54,000  good  h( 
moderate  number  for  so  great  a  state,  and  probably  in< 
on  occasions  by  temporary  levies. 

Though  there  is  no  mention  of  Hindus  in  Mahmud's  fl 
numerous  body  of  EUndu  cavalry,  under  Sewand  Bai,  is 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  troubles  at  Ghazni,  within  two  i 
after  the  Sultan's  death ;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  he 
during  his  lifetime,  have  availed  himself  of  the  services 
class  of  his  subjects  without  considering  their  religion  as 
jection. 

Though  the  Turki  nation  were  still  pagans,  most,  if  i 
those  in  Mahmud's  army  were  probably  Mahometans.  Th< 
were  of  course  made  Mussulmans  as  soon  as  they  wei 
chased,  and  the  free  men  were  likely  frt)m  imitation  to  e 
the  religion  of  the  country  they  were  in.  Some  even  of  the 
had  begun  to  be  converted ;  but  as  the  Turks  did  not,  li 
Hindus,  lay  aside  their  pagan  names  on  conversion,  it  is 
easy,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  ascertain  their  religion/^ 

The  civil  administration  must  have  been  entirely  condu 
Persians.  The  two  celebrated  vizirs,  Abul  Abbds  and  . 
Meimendi,  were  of  that  nation,  and  appear  to  have  h 
constant  rivalry  with  the  great  Turki  generals.  The  foi 
the  two,  being  more  a  man  of  business  than  learning,  intr 
the  practice  of  writing  all  public  papers  in  Persian.  . 
restored  Arabic  in  permanent  documents;  such,  proba 
charters,  and  those  of  the  class  which  in  Europe  would  be  ^ 
in  Latin. 

*'  SeljAk  is  said  to  have  been  conveTt^ ;  some  Tinas  (Jonas) ;  but  his  e 

and  the  &ct  is  proved  by  the  scriptural  grandson,  though  a  sealons  Ma 

names  of  his  sons,  the  contemporaries  of  bore  the  Tartar  name  of  Tughn 

Sultan  Mahmud,  which  were    Michael,  equally  famous    successor  that 

Israel,  Ktak  (Moses),  and  according  to  Arsl4n. 
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It  is  owing  to  this  circmnstaiice  that,  although  India  was 
directlj  conquered  by  Persia,  the  language  of  business, 
of  writing  in  general,  is  all  taken  from  the  latter  country. 
Persian  language  is  also  spoken  much  more  generally  than 
bench  is  in  Europe.  It  likewise  furnishes  a  large  proportion 
pf  the  Temacular  language  of  Hindostan,  the  basis  of  which  is 
n  original  Indian  dialect. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OTHER  EINOS  OP  THE  HOUSES  OP  OHAZn!  AND  0H6b. 

SultXn  MAHMth)  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Mohammed,  had,  by 

E  gentleness  and  dociliiy,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  g^,^ 
fiither,  that  he  fixed  on  him  for  his  successor  in  pre-  f  J^^®**- 
3ioe  to  his  more  imtractable  brother,  Masaud.  Mo-  ^h. m, * 
(mmed  jvas  accordingly  put  in  possession,  and  crowned  as  soon 
^  ICahmud  was  dead ;  but  the  commanding  temper  and  head- 
courage  of  Masaud,  together  with  his  personal  strength 
soldier-like  habits,  made  him  more  popular,  and,  in  fact, 
I  fit  to  govern,  in  the  times  which  were  approaching.  Ac- 
«xrdingly  a  large  body  of  guards  deserted  from  Mohammed 
SuDiediately  after  his  accession ;  and  by  the  time  Masaud  arrived 
Aom  his  government  of  IsfaMn,  the  whole  army  was  ready  to 
'  'ttrow  off  its  allegiance.  Mohammed  was  seized,  blinded,  and 
sent  into  confinement ;  and  Masaud  ascended  the  throne  within 
laar  months  after  his  fa.ther's  death. 

The  situation  of  the  new  monarch  required  aU  the  energy  by 
"Vluch  he  was  distinguished ;  for  the  power  of  the  Seljuks    gmtto 
lad  already  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  threaten  his    J^^^^io. 
«Dqpirewith  thecalamities  which  they  afterwards  brought    ^i^o/{ie 

«l  it  SeljtUui. 

The  origin  of  this  family  is  not  distinctly  known ;  and  their 
•ariy  history  is  related  in  different  ways.  The  most  probable 
leeoant  is,  that  the  chief  fit)m  whom  tiiiey  derived  their  name 
hdd  a  high  station  under  one  of  the  great  Tartar  princes ;  that 
be  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  and  emigrated  with 
Us  adherents  to  Jaund,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  His 
loiis  were  afterwards  subject  to  Sultan  Mahmud ;  and,  by  one 
aeoount,  were  either  induced  or  compelled  by  him  to  move  to 
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the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  settle  in  Ehor&san.^  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  they  remained  in  Transoxiana,  tinder  a  loose 
subjection  to  the  Sultan,  carrying  on  wars  and  incursions  on 
their  own  account,  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  they  began 
to  push  their  depredations  into  his  immediate  territories,  llej 
received  a  check  at  that  time,  as  has  been  related,  and  did  no^ 
enter  Khorasan  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Masaud. 

Though  individuals  of  the  Ttirki  nation  had  long  before  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  governments  which  they  served,  as 
the  Mamluk  guards  at  Baghdad,  Alptegin  at  Ghazni,  &c. ;  yet 
the  Seljuks  were  the  first  horde,  in  modem  times,  that  obtained 
possession  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus ;  and,  although  the  inva- 
sions of  Chengiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane  were  afterwards  on  a 
greater  scale,  the  Seljuk  conquest  was  raised  to  equal  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  one  of  its  branchei 
still  fills  the  throne  of  Constantinople.* 

At  the  time  of  Masatid's  accession  their  inroads  into  Khoraaa 
Their  wars  began  again  to  be  troublesome.  They  did  not,  however, 
'  seem  to  require  the  personal  exertions  of  the  new  king, 
A.H.  42-2. '  who  was  therefore  left  at  leisure  to  reduce  the  province  rf 
Mecrdn  under  his  authority ;  and  as,  within  the  next  three  yean, 
A.D.  1034,  li©  received  the  submission  of  the  provinces  of  Mazan- 
A,H.425.  deran  and  Gurgan,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  family  of  nn- 
converted  fire-worshippers,  he  had,  before  his  power  began  to 
decline,  attained  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Persia,  except  the  pro- 
vince of  Fdrs. 

The  rest  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  struggles  with  the  SeljnkB, 
who,  though  they  still  professed  themselves  his  slaves,  defeated 
his  lieutenants  and  ravaged  his  dominions.  At  length  he  took 
the  field  in  person  and  encountered  Tughral  B%,  the  celebrated 
A.D.  1089.  Seljuk  conqueror,  at  Zendecan  or  Dandunaken,  neir 
A.11. 432.  Merv.  Masaud  being  deserted  on  the  field  by  some  of 
his  Turki  followers,  was  totally  and  irretrievably  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  fiy  to  Merv.  He  there  assembled  the  vnreck  of  lA 
army,  and  returned  to  Ghazni ;  but,  fiu*  from  being  able  to  collect 
such  a  force  as  might  oppose  the  Seljuks,  he  found  himself 
without  the  means  of  repressing  the  disorderly  which  were 
breaking  out  round  the  capital.  In  these  circumstances  he  de- 
termined to  withdraw  to  India,  and  avail  himself  of  the  respite 
thus  obtained  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  But  discipline  was  now 
dissolved,  and  all  respect  for  the  king's  authority  destzojed. 
Soon  after  he  had  crossed  the  Indus  his  own  guards  attempted 

*  Amir  bin  Kadr  Stljuki  was  left  by      India  in  a.d.  1021,  ajbu  412. 
Mahmud  in  the  command  of  a  garrison  in  '  De  Guignet,  toL  ii«  p.  190. 
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to  plunder  liifl  treasure ;  and  the  confusion  which  followed  led 
to  a  general  mutiny  of  the  army,  the  deposition  of  Ma-  Depodtion 
Baud,  and  the  restoration  of  his  brother  Mohammed  to  jJll^tSf^**' 
the  throne.   The  blindness  of  the  latter  prince  rendering 
him  incapable  of  conducting  the  government,  he  transferred  the 
effective  administration  to  his  son  Ahmed,  one  of  whose  a.d.  io4o, 
first  acts  was  to  put  the  deposed  king  to  death.  ^•"-  ^''^• 

Masaud  was  more  than  ten  years  on  the  throne,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  turbulent  and  disastrous  character  of  his  reign,  he 
fomid  time  to  promote  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  showed 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Mahmud  in  his  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  public  buildings. 

The  defeat  which  overthrew  the  government  of  Masaud  was 
attended  with  the  most  important  consequences  to  India,  as 
'it  raised  the  Mussulman  province  there,  &om  a  despised  de- 
pendency, to  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  the  events  which  follow  have  little  interest  in  Indian 
history.  The  revolutions  in  the  government,  being  like  those 
common  to  all  Asiatic  monarchies,^  fatigue  without  instructing : 
the  straggles  with  the  Seljuks  only  affected  the  western  dominions 
of  Ghazni,  and  those  witii  the  Hindus  had  no  permanent  effect 
at  all.  For  the  history  of  the  people,  Asiatic  writers  afford  no 
materiab.  Yet  this  period  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
desenring  of  notice  of  the  whole  course  of  their  career.  It  must 
have  been  then  that  permanent  residence  in  India,  and  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  introduced  a  change  into  the 
mamiers  and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  invaders,  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  new  language  were  formed,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  present  national  character  of  the  Mahometan  Indians/ 

The  remaining  transactions  of  the  house  of  Ghazni  need  not 
therefore  occupy  much  space. 

MaudM  the  son  of  Masaud  was  at  Baikh  when  his  father 
was  murdered.     He    hastened  to  the   east  with  his  suit&n 
army,  defeated  and  put  to  death  his  rivals,  and  after-  a.d.  io4o. 
wards  crushed  a  rebellion  excited  by  one  of  his  own  a.d!  i(H9, 
brothers. 

•  [Gibbon  has  well  described  the  course  tains  two  other  standard  authorities  for 
of  erery  Asiatic  dynasty  as  "one  unceas-  the  pre-Moghul  period  of  Indian  history, 
ing  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discoid,  — the  Tahukdti  iidisiri  of  Minhaj  ud  din, 
d^enency  and  decay.** — Ed.]  which  is  a  succinct  narratiTe  to  the  time 

*  [The  reig^  of  Masa&d  can  now  be  of  Nasir  ud  din, — and  its  continuation  by 
•todied   in  the  contemporary  history  of  Zia  ud  din   Bami,  which  embraces  the 
Ab61     Fazl     Baihaki,    printed    in    the  period  from  Balban's  accession  to  the  sixth 
BUdiotheea  Indica  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  year  of  the  reign  of  Finiz  Shah. — £o.] 
Society.     The  same  collection  also  con- 

A   A 
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At  his  accession  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ghazni  lay  open  to  the 
victorious  Seljuks,  but  the  attention  of  those  conquerors  was  not 
drawn  towards  the  east.  They  divided  their  conquests  into  four 
minor  kingdoms,  under  the  supremacy  of  Tughral  Beg.  Abu  All, 
who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Herat,  Sistan,  and  Gh6r,  was 
left  to  contend  with  the  Ghaznevites,*  while  Tughral  with  the 
main  forces  of  the  tribe  hastened  to  the  conquest  of  Western 
Persia,  the  capture  of  Baghdad,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Soman 
Empire.  In  these  circumstances  Maudud  was  able  to  mf^infaiin 
himself  in  Ghazni  and  to  recover  Transoziana ;  and  being  united 
by  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Tughral  B%,  he  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  in  danger  from  the  hostility  of  the  Seljuks.  But 
A.D.1048,  while  he  pursued  his  success  in  the  west,  the  Saja 
A.n.  43.',.  ^£  Delhi  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  overrun  Qnb 
Panjab.  By  skilful  appeals  to  their  superstition  he  revived  flie 
spirit  of  the  Hindus,  took  Nagarc6t,  and  laid  siege  to  L^r. 
But  that  last  stronghold  of  the  Mussulmans  was  saved  by  the 
bravery  of  the  garrison,  who  disdained  to  yield  to  infidels  whom 
they  had  so  often  subdued,  and  by  a  report  (which  proved  im- 
founded)  of  the  approach  of  Maudud. 

That  prince  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  west,  where  eren 
his  family  connexion  did  not  prevent  new  quarrels  with  the 
Seljuks,  and  had  no  time  to  visit  India  till  his  death. 
snit&n  Ab6i  Whcu  that  event  took  place  the  throne  was  usurped 
J^eTim?.  ^y  ^8  brother  Abul  Hasan,  who  made  way  to  it  by  the 
1.'".' 1051,*^  iJ^^^^^r  of  his  infant  nephew,  but  was  hiniself  deposed 
A.U.443.       in  ly^Q  years  by  his  imcle  Abul  Bashid. 

The  new  prince  recovered  the  Panjab,  which  had  been  seised 
f  o  l/^'^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  Mahometan  leaders  during  the  preceding 
^^iomT^  troubles,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  a  chief 
A.U.'  low,^  na,med  Tughral,  who  revolted  in  Sistan.  The  successfid 
A.H.444.  rebel  assumed  the  crown,  and  put  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Ghazni  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  death.  He  was  him* 
self  assassinated  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  and  one  of  the  three 
descendants  of  Sabuktegin,  who  had  escaped  his  cruelty,  was 
raised  to  the  throne. 

pni^^n  This  prince  was  successful  against  the  Seljuks,  and 

aIdTiocI^'  had  a  prospect  of  recovering  the  lost  dominions  of 
iioiofts^  his  family,  till  checked  by  the  rising  genius  of  Alp 
A.H*.46'o.'      Arslan.® 

His  brother  Ibrahim  was  a  professed  devotee.    He  made  peace 

*  De  Guignes,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  '  [Tnghral's  nephew  mnd 

Ed.] 
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ith  the  Seljuks  by  renouncing  all  claims  that  inter-  snitAn 
red  with  their  pretensions,  and  spent  most  part  of  l^Sf^^, 
long  reign  in  practising  penmanship  and  copying  tDiiosor* 
orans.     He  left  forty  sons  and  thirty-six  daughters,     -^h**®^-' 
Masaud  the  Second  was  a  man  of  more  worth.     His  generals 
fried  his  arms  beyond  the  Granges,  and  he  himself  smt&n 
Yised  the  laws  and  formed  them  into  a  consistent  i'.^^g^^* 
ide.     During  his  reign  the  court  resided  for  some  i;2*ni4*** 
»r8atLah6r.  a^ws.' 

On  the  death  of  Masaud  the  Second,  one  of  his  sons,  Arslan, 
aprisoned  his  brothers  and  usurped  the  throne.     The  suit&n 
(rase  of  Ghazni  had  by  this  time  formed  repeated  l;n.^ni4, 
uitrimonial  alliances  with  the  Seljuks,  and  the  sister  ^^]  nis,^ 
f  Sanjar,  their  sultan,  was  mother  of  all  the  princes.  ^•"*  ^^*- 
Ihe  was  incensed  at  the  oppression  of  so  many  of  her  children, 
nd  called  on  Sanjar  to  support  Behram,  who  had  escaped 
he  late  of  his  brothers.    Sanjar  undertook  his  cause,  and  placed 
dm  on  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 

Behram  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  letters.    The  famous 
Persian  poet  Nizami  resided  at  his  court,  and  dedicated  soitin 
me  of  his  five  great  poems  to  Behram.     But  he  dis-  J^^l^i, 
{raced  the  end  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  by  a  ^"i ]\%^ 
srime  which  brought  ruin  on  himself  and  all  his  race.     ^•"-  ^^* 

The  territory  of  Gh6r  had  been  treacherously  seized  by  Maudud, 
md  had  since  remained  dependent  on  Ghazni.  The  reigning 
irinee,  Kutb  ud  din  Stir,®  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sultan 
Behram.  Some  differences,  however,  arose  between  these  princes ; 
kod  Behr&m,  having  got  his  son-in-law  into  his  power,  either 
wboned  him  or  put  him  openly  to  death.  The  latter  is  most 
Robable ;  for  Self  ud  din,^  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  imme- 
liately  took  up  arms  to  revenge  him,  and  advanced  towards 
Siazni,  whence  Behrdm  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Kirman,  in  the 
Qoontains  towards  the  east.^^ 

Seif  ud  din  was  so  secure  in  his  new  possession,  that  he  sent 
lack  most  of  his  army  to  Firuz  C6h,  his  usual  residence,  Ghazni 
mder  his  brother  Ali;  ud  din.     But,  in  spite  of  all  en-  oh6ria^.  ^ 

•  [TlMTe  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  '•  ["  Kirman  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
iMuer  Ibrahim's  reign  ended  in  A.H.  481  of  considerable  importance  in  those  days, 
r  492,  bat  Mr.  Thomas  has  shown  from  in  xirtue  of  its  position  on  the  line  of 
Mas  that  the  latter  date  is  correct.  communication  between  Ghazni  and  the 
kitrn.  R.A.8.  vol.  ix.  p.  280.) — Ed.]  Indus,  on  the  road  connecting  that  city 

'  Galled  Kootb  ood  deen     Mahomed  with  the  modem  site  of  Kohat  and  Peslm- 

•boory  Afghan,  in  Briggs*  Ferishta,  vol.  wur,    by    the  Bungush  routa    and  the 

p.  151.  Kurm  river." — Mr.   E.  Thomas  (Jouni. 

•  8eif  ood  deen  Soory,  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  R.A.8.  vol.  xvii.  p.  207).— Ed.] 

▲  ▲2 
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deavours  to  render  himself  popular  in  Ghazni,  he  &iled  to  shake 
the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  old  dynasty :  a  plot  was 
entered  into  to  invite  Behrdm  to  return ;  and  as  soon  as  the  mow 
had  cut  off  the  commimication  with  Gh6r,  that  prince  adTanoed 
against  his  former  capital  with  an  army  collected  from  the  un- 
subdued part  of  his  dominions.  Seif  ud  din,  conscious  of  his 
present  weakness,  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  was  persuaded,  bj 
the  perfidious  promises  and  entreaties  of  the  people  of  GhamS, 
to  try  the  fate  of  a  battle ;  and  being  deserted  on  the  field  by  iho 
citizens,  the  small  body  of  his  own  troops  that  were  with  him 
were  overpowered,  and  he  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  pri-  j 
Recovered  soucr.  Bchrtoi's  couduct  ou  this  occasion  was  as  uiOMi-  ' 
by  Behrim.  gigtcnt  with  his  formcr  character  as  it  was  repugnant  to 
tion  of  the  humanity.  He  made  his  prisoner  be  led  round  the 
Gh6?.°  city  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy ;  and,  after 
exposing  him  to  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  rabble,  put  him 
to  death  by  torture.  He  also  ordered  his  vazir,  a  Seiad  or  de- 
scendant of  the  Prophet,  to  be  impaled. 

When  the  news  reached  A14  ud  din,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  rage  and  indignation,  and  vowed  a  bitter  revenge  on  all 
concerned. 

He  seems,  in  his  impatience,  to  have  set  out  with  what  was 
thought  an  inadequate  force,  and  he  was  met  with  an  offer  of 
peace  from  Behr^m,  accompanied  by  a  warning  of  the  certaio 
destruction  on  which  he  was  rushing.  He  replied,  "that  Beh- 
r^m's  threats  were  as  impotent  as  his  arms ;  that  it  was  no  new 
thing  for  kings  to  make  war  on  each  other ;  but  that  barbarity 
such  as  his  was  unexampled  amongst  princes.*' 

In  the  battle  which  ensued,  he  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Ghaznevites ;  but  hi« 
own  thirst  for  vengeance,  joined  to  the  bravery  and  indignation  of 
his  coimtrjTnen,  bore  down  aU  opposition,  and  comi>ell€Ni  Behite 
to  fly,  abnost  alone,  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  injuries,  insults,  and  cruelties  heaped  on  his  brother,  by 
Ghazni  ^^®  people  uo  Icss  than  the  prince,  would  have  justified 
b^H^^^  a  severe  retaliation  on  Ghazni ;  but  the  indiscriminate 
(r'horiana.  destructiou  of  SO  great  a  capital  turns  all  our  sympaOiJ 
against  the  author  of  it,  and  has  fixed  a  stigma  on  AM  ud  din  bofox 
which  he  will  never  be  free  as  long  as  his  name  is  remembered." 

This  noble  city,  perhaps  at  the  time  the  greatest  in  Asia^  nu 

"  He  18 always call€dJehan86z (Burner  Bacres    of  Chengiz  and   Tttmerkne  «• 

of  the  World),    and    though    otherwise  spoken  of  with  much  less  disapprobstioB; 

pniised,  is  mentioned  by  no  historian  on  a   proof,  perhaps,  of  the  more  dTiUMd 

this  wcasion  without  the  strongest  terms  character  of  the  earlier  period,  in  whiA 

of  censure.    Even  the  unprovoked  mas-  such  proceedings  excited  so  modi  supnn^ 
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ip  for  three,  and  some  say  seyen,  days  to  flame,  slaughter, 
rastation.  Eyen  after  the  first  fury  was  over,  individuals 
it  to  death,  and  all  the  Seiads  that  could  be  found  were 
ed  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Seif  ud  din's  vazir.  All 
erb  monuments  of  the  Ghaznevite  kings  were  demolished, 
;ry  trace  of  .them  e£Eaced,  except  the  tombs  of  Mahmud, 
I,  and  Ibr&him  ;  the  two  first  of  whom  were  spared  for 
klour,  and  the  last  probably  for  his  sanctity.  The  unfortu- 
^hr^m  only  lived  to  witness  the  calamities  he  had  brought 
country ;  for,  during  his  flight  to  India,  he  sank  under 
and  misfortune,  and  expired  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five 

on  Khusrou  continued  his  retreat  to  L4h6r,  where  guiuin 
received  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  hSSSTS}' 
Te  not  displeased  to  see  the  seat  of  government  ^J^"^ 
lently  transferred  to  their  city.  ^^^^ 

ied  (a.d.  1160)  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  and  left  the 
)f  his  territory  to  his  son. 

JTOU  Malik  reigned  for  twenty-seven  lunar  years  to  a.d. 
hen  his  last  possession  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  8»it&n 
8  occupied  by  the  house  of  Gh6r,  as  will  be  here-  MaiV 
lated.     The  race  of  Sabuktegin  expired  with  this  prince. 
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Aid  ud  din  OhSH, 

rigin  of  the  house  of  Gh6r  has  .been  much  discussed :  the 
nt  and  apparently  the  correct  opinion  is,  that  origin  of 
ey  and  their  subjects  were  Afghans.  Gh6r  was  of  Qh6r. 
I  by  the  Mussulmans  within  a  few  years  after  the  death 
legerd.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Ebn  Haukal  as  only  partially 
ed  in  the  ninth  century.*  The  inhabitants,  according  to 
le  author,  at  that  time  spoke  the  language  of  Khorasan.^ 

1  in  the    Tabak&ti  Ndsiri  the  that  the  people  of  that  oountiy  in  early 

SbftnsabanL  times  were  Afghans.     The  only  questiou 

Sr's  Ebn  Haukalf  pp.  221  and  relates  to  the  ruling  family.    An  author 

so  p.  212.    He  there  says  that  quoted  by  Professor  Dom  {History  of  the 

d  Ghor  may  be  considered  as  AfghanSf   Annotations,  p.  92)  says  that 

1 ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  they  were  T&rks  from  Khita ;  but  it  is  a 

1^  infidels.  bare    assertion    of  one  author,    for  the 

AJ^hans  look  on  the  mountains  other  quotation  in  the  same  place  relates 

•  Aeir  earliest  seAt ;  and  I  do  to  the  snccesMra  of  the  house  of  Ghor. 

r  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  All  other  authors,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
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In  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahrnud  it  was  held,  as  has  beei 
served,  by  a  prince  whom  Ferishta  calls  Mohammed  Soor 
Stir)  Afghan.  Prom  his  time  the  history  is  easily  brought  < 
to  the  events  last  related.) 

When  Ala  ud  din  had  satiated  his  fiiry  at  Ghaznf  he  reti 
to  Firuz  C6h,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  as  was  his  na 
propensity. 

But  new  troubles  awaited  him,  and  the  following  four ; 
conquotof   were  fertile  in  revolutions.     Sultan  Sanjar,  then 
the  scij6k8.  of  the  Seljuks,  invaded  Gh6r  and  Ghazni,  and 
Ala  ud  din  prisoner,  but  soon  restored  him  to  liberty,  and 
stated  him  in  his  dominions.* 

Not  long  afber  he  was  himself  defeated  and  made  prison 

the  Euzes,  a  hitherto  imknown  tribe  of  Turks  ;*  i 

a.h1  ms/      period  of  little  more  than  one  year  beheld  the  doT 

Fall  of  the     of  the  rival  houses  of  Gh6r  and  Ghazni,  which  h 

^  long  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East. 

The  original  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  revolt  of  Sai 
governor  of  Kharizm,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  that  i 
afterwards  so  powerful  both  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia, 
prince,  when  pressed  by  Sanjar,  called  in  the  Khitans,  a 

include  them  in  the  Afghdn  tribe  of  Sin ;  be  beheaded.    Husein,  howeyer,  t 

though  they  are  all  guilty  of  an  incon-  story ;  and  as  his  appearance  w 

sistency,  in  deriving  them  from  Sur  and  possessing,  the  Sultan  believed  hi 

8am,  two  sons  of  Zohak,  a  fabulous  king  ultimately  sent  him  as  governor 

of   Persia,   quite  unconnected  with   the  native  kingdom.     From  all  this 

Afghans.     The  same  authors  add  some  tempted  to  infer  that  some  adventt 

extraordinary    legends    regarding    their  gain  authority  in  Ghor,  through  t 

more  recent  history.     They  relate  that,  tans  of  Ghazni ;  that  he  either  b 

after  the  time  of  Mahmud,  the  head  of  originally  to  the  tribe,  or  was  i 

the  house  of  Sur,  whose  name  was  Sam,  into  it,  perhaps  marrying  into  the 

was  obliged  to  desert  his  country  and  fly  family  (as  is  so  common  with  19 

to  India,  where,   though  still  a   sincere  and  others  in  the  Highland  clan 

Mussulman  at  heart,  he  became  a  servant  afterwards  invented  the  above  r 

in  a  temple  of  idols.     He  there  amassed  story,  and  equally  romantic  pedi 

a  fortune,  and  was  on  his  return  home,  cover  his  low  origin.     'Professor  1 

when  he  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned  the  annotations  above  quoted,  I 

on  the  coast  of  Persia.    His  son  Husein  lected  all  that  has  been  written 

iSuri  clung  to  a  plank,  on  which  he  floated  house  of  Ghor  as  well  as  on  tl 

for  three  days ;  and  although  for  all  that  different  accounts  of  the  origin 

time  he  had  a  tiger,  which  had  been  also  Afgh^s,  and  has  come  to  very 

in  the  wreck,  for  a  companion,  yet  the  conclusions  on  both  questions, 
animal  did  not  attempt  to  molest  him.  On  the  house  of  Ghor,  see  als 

and  he  made  his  way  to  a  city.    He  was  articles  in  D'Herbelot,  De  Gnignet 

there  thrown  into  prison ;  but  being  at  p.  181,  and  Briggs*  Frritkta,  voL  i 
length  delivered,  he  set  out  for  Ghazni.  *  End  of  a,.d.   1152,  a.h.  547, 

On  the  road  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  rob-  beginning  of  the  next  year.    De 

bers,  who,  glad  of  so  fine  a  recruit,  gave  and  D'Herbelot  make  the  date  a. 

liim  a  horse  and  arms,   and  compelled  a.h.  544 ;  but  it  must  have  been  i 

him  to  join  their  troop.     On  the  same  taking  of  Ghazni,  and  before  Saig 

ni{jht  they  were  all  seized  and  brought  tivity,  which  fixes  the  date  with  p 
before  the  Sultan,  who  happened  to  be  *  De  Guignes,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

the  pious  Ibrahim,  and  were  ordered  to 
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from  the  North  of  China,  which  had  been  driven  into  Trans- 

The  invasion  of  the  Khitans  displaced  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
of  Enz®  which  had  remained  in  Transoziana,  while  the  other 
portion  was  conquering  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  these 
exiles,  being  forcid  upon  the  south,  overwhelmed  the  Seljuks, 
and  for  a  short  time  occupied  Ghazni,  Their  migration  after- 
wards took  a  westerly  direction,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni  was 
left  to  its  former  possessors.  During  these  changes  Ala  ud 
fin  died.     TTir  eventfol  reign  had  only  occupied  four  aj>.  use, 

•««w.  ^^A  651. 

years. 

8eif  ud  din  OhSri. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  Ala  ud  din  he  placed  his  two 
nephews,  Ghiyas  ud  din  and  Shahab  ud  din,  in  confinement,  pro- 
bably to  secure  the  succession  to  his  young  and  inexperienced 
ion.  But  the  first  act  of  that  son,  Seif  ud  din,  was  to  release 
Ilia  cousins  and  restore  them  to  their  governments,  a  confidence 
which  he  never  had  reason  to  repent. 

His  other  qualities,  both  personal  and  mental,  corresponded 
to  Ihis  noble  trait,  and  might  have  insured  a  happy  reign,  if 
among  so  many  virtues  he  had  not  inherited  the  revengeful  spirit 
of  his  race.  One  of  his  chiefs  appearing  before  him  decorated 
with  jewels  which  had  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  of  which  she 
had  been  stripped  after  his  father's  defeat  by  Sanjar,  he  was 
M)  transported  by  passion  at  the  sight  that  he  immediately  put 
the  offender  to  death  with  his  own  hand.  Abtil  Abbas,  the 
bother  of  the  deceased,  suppressed  his  feelings  at  the  time ; 
hot  seized  an  early  opportunity,  when  Seif  ud  din  was  engaged 
with  a  body  of  iiie  Euz,  and  thrust  his  lance  through  the 
saltan's  body  in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Seif  ud  din  had 
leigned  little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  elder 
of  his  cousins.^ 

Ohiyds  ud  din  Oh6r. 

Lnmediately  on  his  accession,  Ghiyas  ud  din  associated  his 
brother,  Mohammed  Shahab  ud  din,  in  the  government.  a.d.  iict, 
He  retained  the  sovereignty  during  his  whole  life,  but  ^^'  ^^' 

•  The  E112  tribe  are  Turks,  who  were  ghAna,  where  they  are  the  ruling  tribe, 

loBc  fettled  in  Kipchak.     They  are,  ac-  they  are  still  caUed  Euz  (pronounced  like 

ttiaing  to  De  Gnignes,  the  ancestors  of  the  the  English  verb  "  use." ) 

Turkmans  (toI.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  610, 522,  vol.  '  D'Herbelot.    Ferishta.     Abstract  of 

n,  p.  190).     They  are  also  called  Uzes,  Mussulman  histories  in  Dom's  Afghant. 
(hz,  Qqo,  Gozi,  and  Gazi ;  but  in  Fer- 
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seems  to  hare  left  the  conduct  of  military  operationB  ; 
entirely  to  Shahab  ud  din,  on  whom,  for  some  years 
Ghiyas  ud  din's  death,  the  active  duties  of  the  goyemmen 
in  a  great  measure  to  hare  devolved. 

The  harmony  in  which  these  brothers  lived  is  not  ik 
proof  that  they  retained  the  fiunily  attachment  which  pn 
among  their  predecessors.  Their  uncle  (who  ruled  the 
dent  principality  of  Bamian,  extending  along  the  TJppe: 
from  the  east  of  Balkh)  having  attempted  to  seize  the  tiax 
the  death  of  Seif  ud  din,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  i 
rounded  that  his  destruction  seemed  inevitable ;  when  ] 
phews  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  ran  to  hold  his  f 
and  treated  him  with  such  profound  respect,  that,  altho 
at  first  suspected  that  they  were  mocking  his  misfortun 
at  last  succeeded  in  soothing  his  feelings  and  restored 
his  principality.  It  continued  in  his  immediate  family  fc 
generations,  until  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  dominions  o: 
on  the  conquest  by  the  King  of  Kharizm.® 

All  these  transactions  took  place  in  less  than  five  yeai 
the  fall  of  Ghazm,  and  the  two  brothers  began  now  to  1 
foreign  conquest  with  the  vigour  of  a  new  dynasty. 

They  took  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the  Seljuks  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Khorasan ;  Ghiyas  ud  din  was  per 
engaged  in  that  enterprise,  and  also  in  the  recovery  of  Gl 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  divided  his  residence  b 
Firuz  C6h,  Ghazni,  and  Herat.  At  the  last  city  he  bi 
great  mosque  so  much  spoken  of  for  its  magnificence  ii 
and  later  ages. 

Shahab  ud  din's  attention  was,  for  a  long  time,  almost  ( 
Poradation    tumcd  to  India;  and  he  may  be  considered  thei 

of  the  Ma-  ,  ;  •'  , 

hometan       of  the  empire  in  that  country  which  has  las 

empire  in  .  *  •' 

India.  our  tmiC. 

He  did  not  begin  till  a.d.  1176,  a.h.  572,  when  he  toe 
piratexpe-  at  the  juuctiou  of  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  w 
shi^bud  Indus.  Two  years  afterwards  he  led  an  exped 
A.D.  1176,  Guzerat,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  comp 
A.H.672.  retreat  with  as  many  disasters  as  Mahmud,  an 
out  the  consolation  of  success. 

In  two  expeditions  to  Lah6r  he  broke  the  strength  of  K 
A.i>.  1178,  Malik,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznevites,  and  compel] 
A.H.  574.       ^  gj^^  ^p  j^  g^j^  g^  ^  hostage. 

*  IXHerbelot     Dom's  Annotations.  taken  by  GhiTas  nd  din  in  A.H 

*  [Qhazni  had  been  reoccupied  by  the  gave  the  government  to  his  bn 
adherents  of  Khusrou  Malik,  but  was      rishta), — Ed.] 
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I  next  expedition  was  to  Sind,  which  he  oyerran  to  the  sea- 

After  his  return  he  again  engaged  in  hostili-  a.d.  ins, 
rith  Elinsron  Malik,  who,  taking  conrage  from  ^'^in?' 
IT,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Gakkars,  captured  IhIUg^ 
'  Shahab  ud  din's  strongest  forts,  and  obliged  him  j^^.  1177, 

II  in  the  aid  of  stratagem  for  a  purpose  which  ^-^-^i- 
seemed  insufficient  to  accomplish.  He  affected  alarms 
the  west,  assembled  his  army  as  if  for  operations  in 
isan,  and,  professing  an  anxious  desire  to  make  peace 
EQiusrou  Malik,  released  his  son,  who  had  been  hiiherto 
18  a  hostage.  Ehusrou  Malik,  entirely  thrown  off  his  guard 
»e  appearances,  quitted  Lah6r  and  set  out  to  meet  his  son, 
expectedly  restored  to  him;  when  Shahab  ud  din  put 
ilf  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  chosen  caralry,  and, 
ling  with  celerity  and  secrecy  through  unfrequented  routes, 
nly  interposed  himself  between  Ehusrou  MaUk  Bxpuirionof 
lis  capital ;  and  surrounding  his  camp  by  night,  gh J^SifrSm 
him  prisoner,  and  soon  after   occupied  LAh6r,  thePanj&b. 

I  no  longer  offered  resistance.   Khusrou  and  his  ^ J-  JJg*» 
^were  sent  to  Ghiyas  ud  din  and  imprisoned  in  ^j,  „g^ 
tie  in  Ghirjistan,  where  many  years  after  they  a.h.m2/ 
put  to  death  by  one  or  other  of  the  contendhig  parties 
g  the  war  with  tiie  King  of  Khirizm. 
ihab  ud  din  had  now  no  Mahometan  rival  left,  and  the 
st  between  him  and  the  Hindus  seemed  at  first  ^on  with 
very  unequal.    As  his  army  was  drawn  from  all  ^^  ^^^ 
arlike  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  Oxus,  and  was  ac- 
med  to  contend  with  the  Seljuks  and  the  northern  hordes 
[tars,  we  should  not  expect  it  to  meet  much  resistance  fit)m 
pie  naturally  gentle  and  inoffensive,  broken  into  small 
,  and  forced  into  war  without  any  hopes  of  gain  or  aggran- 
ent ;  yet  none  of  the  Hindu  principalities  fell  without  a 
J  struggle,   and   some  were  never  entirely  subdued,  but 
emain  substantive  states  after  the  Mussulman  empire  has 
to  ruin. 

is  unexpected  opposition  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiar 
cter  of  the  Sajputs,  arising  from  their  situation  TheRAjptita. 
5  military  class  in  the  origioal  Hindu  system.  The  other 
8,  though  kept  together  as  casts  by  community  of 
>ns  rites,  were  mixed  up  in  civil  society,  and  were  under 
liiefs  except  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  country, 
he  Rajputs  were  bom  soldiers ;  each  division  had  its  he- 
rj  leader,  and  each  formed  a  separate  community,  like 
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At  length,  having  recruited  an  army,  composed  of  Torb, 
itetnni  of  Tajiks,**  and  Afghans,  many  of  whom  had  their  hel- 
dtato iiT^  mets  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  their  armour  inkid 
A.D.  1193,  ^^^  silver  and  gold,  he  again  began  his  march  to- 
A.H.  689.       wards  India.** 

Prithwi  Eaja  again  met  him  with  a  vast  army,  swefled  by 
numerous  allies  who  were  attracted  by  his  former  success.  He 
sent  a  haughty  message  to  Shahab  ud  din,  with  a  view  to  deter 
him  from  advancing.  The  Mussulman  general  replied  in  mo- 
derate terms,  and  spoke  of  referring  to  his  brother  for  orders; 
but  when  the  Hindus,  in  blind  reliance  on  their  nimibers,  had 
encamped  close  to  his  army,  he  crossed  the  brook  which  lay 
between  them  about  daybreak,  and  fell  upon  them  by  surpriac, 
before  they  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  in  motion.  But  not- 
withstanding the  confusion  which  ensued,  their  camp  was  of 
such  extent,  that  part  of  their  troops  had  time  to  form,  and 
afford  protection  to  the  rest,  who  afterwards  drew  up  in  their 
rear;  and  order  being  at  length  restored,  they  advanced  in  four 
lines  to  meet  their  opponents.  Shahab  ud  din,  having  failed  in 
his  original  design,  now  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued to  retire,  keeping  up  a  running  fight,  until  he  had 
drawn  his  enemies  out  of  their  ranks,  while  he  was  carefnl  to 
preserve  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  in  disorder,  he 
charged  them  at  the  head  of  12,000  chosen  horse  in  sted 
armour ;  and  "  this  prodigious  army  once  shaken,  like  a  great 
building,  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  was  lost  in  its  own  ruins."  ** 

The  viceroy  of  Delhi  and  many  other  chie&  were  slain  on 
the  field ;  and  Prithwi  Baja,  being  taken  in  the  pursuit,  was 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

Shahab  ud  din  was  more  sanguinary  than  Mahmud.  When 
Conquest  of  ^^  took  Ajmir,  soou  after  this  battle,  he  put  some 
^™^'»  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  who  opposed  him,  to 
the  sword,  reserving  the  rest  for  slavery.  After  this  barbarons 
execution  he  made  over  the  country  to  a  relation  (some  say  a 
natural  son)  of  Prithwi  Baja,  under  an  engagement  for  a 
heavy  tribute. 

He  then  returned  to  Ghazni,  leaving  his  former  slave  Kntb  ud 
din  Eibak,  who  was  now  rising  into  notice,  and  who  afterwaids 
mounted  the  throne,  as  his  representative  in  India.  Kntb  ud 
din  followed  up  his  successes  with  ability,  and  took  possession 

*■  [Tajik  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  "  This  description  is  firom  Ferishtti;  k« 

tdzij  and  is  applied  to  the  Turks  who  live  fixes  the  number  at  120,000  hone, 
in  towns,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  "  Briggs'  Feriskta,  vol.  L  p.  177. 

retain  their  nomad  life.— Ed.] 
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Delhi,  and  of  C6el,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  •ndofDeiht 
nges. 

S^ext  year  Shahab  ud  din  returned  to  India,  defeated  Jei 
andra,  the  Baht6r  raja  of  Canouj,  in  a  battle  on 
\  Jmnna,  north  of  Etawa,    and  took  Canouj  and   Alulm/ 
oiLres.     This  victory  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest    captuwof 
lian  monarchies,  extended  the  Mussulman  domi-     "* 
<na  into  Behar,  and  opened  t^e  way,  which  was  soon  followed 
,  into  Bengal.    Notwithstanding  its  importance,  the  circum- 
nces  of  the  battle,  the  taking  of  the  towns,  the  breaking  of 
Is,  and  the  acquisition  of  treasures,  present  so  little  novelty, 
it  we  are  left  at  leisure  to  notice  the  capture  of  a  white 
phant,  and  the  incident  of  the  body  of  the  raja  being  recog- 
ed  by  his  false  teeth — a  circumstance  which  throws  some 
ht  on  the  state  of  manners.     An  event  of  great  consequence 
lowed  these  victories,  which  was  the  retreat  of  the  greater 
rt  of  the  Raht6r  clan  from  Canouj  to  Marwar,  where  they 
inded  a  principality,  now  in  alliance  with  the  British  Go- 
Tunent. 

Shahab  ud  din  having  returned  to  Ghaznf ,  Kutb  ud  din  had  to 
Tend  the  new  raja  of  Ajmir  against  a  pretender ;  and,  after 
ring  his  government,  he  proceeded  to  Guzerat,  and  ravaged 
it  rich  province. 

Next  year  Shah&b  ud  din  came  back  to  India,  took  Biana, 
at  of  Agra,  and  laid  siege  to  the  strong  fort  of  A.D.n95, 
wHioTy  in  Bund^lcand.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  '^"-  ^^^• 
called  by  some  attack  or  alarm  in  Khorasan,  for  he  left  the 
aduct  of  the  siege  of  Gw41i6r  to  his  generals,  and  returned, 
thout  having  performed  anything  of  consequence,  to  Ghazni, 
Gwali6r  held  out  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  it  was  taken, 
itb  ud  din  (who  was  still  governor  in  India)  was  obliged  to 
Itch  again  to  Ajmir.  The  rdja  set  up  by  the  Mussulmans  had 
en  a  second  time  disturbed  by  his  rivals,  and  protected  by 
itb  ud  din ;  and  he  was  now  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack 
im  the  rajas  of  Guzerat  and  Nag6r,  supported  by  the  M^rs, 
numerous  hill-tribe  near  Ajmir.  Kutb  ud  din  was  over- 
wered  on  this  occasion,  and  had  difficulty  in  making  his  way, 
rered  with  wounds,  to  Ajmir,  where  he  remained  shut  up 
thin  the  walls.  Eeinforcements,  however,  were  speedily  sent 
m  Ghazni ;  the  siege  was  raised,  and,  by  the  time  he  was 
ficiently  recovered  to  move,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  retaliate 
his  late  conquerors.  He  set  out  for  Guzerat,  by  the  way  of 
li,  Nad61,  and  Sirohi.     In  the  last-named  district  he  found 
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two  great  feudatories  of  Guzerat,  strongly  posted  on  the  moim- 
tain  of  AT)!!,  and  in  too  great  force  to  be  left  in  his  rear.  He 
therefore  entered  the  hills,  reached  and  carried  their  positioii, 
and  having  dispersed  their  army,  proceeded  to  Anhalwara.  He 
took  and  garrisoned  that  capital,  and,  after  ravaging  the  pro- 
vince, returned  again  to  Delhi.  Next  year  he  took  Calinjer 
and  Calpi,  forts  in  Bund^lcand,  and  appears  likewise  to  have 
gone  against  Badaun,  in  what  is  now  caUed  Sohilcand. 

The  Ganges,  indeed,  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  obstade ;  an^ 
conqneatof  at  this  Very  period,  Kutb  ud  din  was  waited  on  by  Mo- 
and  Bengal, '  hammed  Bakhtiar  Khilji,^^  who  had  already  conquered 
part  of  Oudh  and  North  Behar ;  and  who,  on  his  return  to  hk 
command,  reduced  the  rest  of  Behar  and  Bengal,  taking  Gour 
or  Laknouti,  the  capital  of  the  latter  province. ^^ 

During  these  transactions,  Shahab  ud  din  was  engaged  in  con- 
tests with  the  King  of  Kharizm  (who  had  subverted  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  Seljuks  in  Persia,  and  succeeded  to  their  place 
as  competitors  with  the  Ghorfs  for  the  ascendancy  in  Centnl 
Asia).  He  was  between  Tus  and  Serakhs,  in  Khorasan,  when 
A.D.  1202,  ^^  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  and  returned  to  Ghaznl 
A.U.  699.    ^  ^)^Q  possession  of  the  throne. 

Ghiyas  ud  din  appears  to  have  resumed  his  activity  before  his 
death,  and  to  have  been  present  in  person  in  all  the  campaign! 
in  Khorasdn,  except  this  last.^® 

SJiahdb  ud  din  {or  Mohammed)  GhSrt. 

As  soon  as  he  had  arranged  his  internal  government,  Shaliik 
unsnccossfui  ud  dfu  asscmblcd  an  army,  and  proceeded  to  make  ade- 
Kh&ri^m!*  cisive  attack  on  Kharizm.  He  gained  a  great  victoiy 
over  the  king  of  that  country,'^  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  and 
A.D.  1203  ^^^^  reduced  him  to  such  straits  as  to  constrain  hnn  to 
A.n.  600.  siie  for  aid  to  the  Khitan  Tartars.  By  their  assistainoe 
he  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  affiiirs,  timt  ShaMb  ud  din 
was  obliged  to  bum  his  baggage  and  attempt  to  draw  ofiF  towaidf 
his  own  territory.  He  was  so  hard-pressed  on  his  retreat  that 
he  could  not  avoid  an  action,  and  received  such  a  defeat  that 
it  was  with  dif&culty  he   made    his  way  to  Andkh6,  haUwaj 

*'  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  sents  Ghij^s  nd  din  as  merely  reteuunf 

*'  Introduction  to  Bird's  History  of  Gu-  the  name  of  king  during  the  lastyem  « 

:scrat,  p.  85.  his  life ;  but  is  supported  by  D*H«belot 

'■  De   Guignes,   rol.   ii.   p.  206.    Fe-  and  De  Guignes,  who  quot'e  respedibfc 

rishta,  voL  i.  p  186.    D'Herbelot^  article  Persian  histories,  and  are  better  Mllifr" 

"  Gh&iathudin."     This  account  is  incon-  rity  on  western  affiurs  than  Feriihta. 

.sistent  with  Ferishta  (p.  180),  who  repre-  ••  De  Gnignes,  voL  iL  p.  265. 
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tween  BaJkh  and  Herat.  At  Andkh6  he  made  a  stand,  and 
ly  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  on  pay- 
»nt  of  a  sum  of  money. 

The  destruction  of  Shahab  ud  din's  army,  joined  as  it  was,  at 
Bt,  to  a  report  of  his  death,  was  the  signal  for  general  Rei^„io„a 
nfrision  in  a  great  part  of  his  dominions.  Ghazni  shut  *°  ^^^ 
T  gates  against  him,  though  the  governor,  Taj  ud  d{n  Eld6z,^^ 
\a  one  of  his  favourite  slaves.  Another  of  his  chiefs  went 
■aiglit  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Multan,  and  presenting  him- 
If  ^with  a  feigned  commission  from  the  king,  occupied  the 
ice  on  his  own  behalf.  The  wild  tribe  of  the  Gukkars  issued 
im  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  the  Panjab,  took  Lah6r, 
4  filled  the  whole  province  with  havoc  and  devastation.  Kutb 
I  din  remained  faithful  in  India,  as  did  Herat  and  other 
^tem  countries,  where  the  governments  were  held  by  three 
qphews  of  the  king.  Shahab  ud  din  collected  some  adhe- 
nts,  and  first  recovered  Multan.  He  then  received  the  sub- 
ission  of  Ghazni,  and  pardoned  Eld6z.  He  afterwards  made 
i  attack  on  the  Panjab,  in  concert  with  Kutb  ud  din,  and  not 
Jy  recovered  that  country,  but  induced  the  Gakkars  to  embrace 
B  Mahometan  religion,  which  was  the  easier  done,  as  they 
yi  rery  little  notion  of  any  other.  Ferishta  mentions  that 
le  infidels  in  the  hills  east  of  Ghazni  were  also  converted  at 
da  period.'* 

Internal  tranquillity  being  restored,  Shahdb  ud  din  set  off  on 
is  return  to  his  western  provinces,  where  he  had  ordered  subdued. 
lai^  army  to  be  collected  for  another  expedition  to  Kharizm. 
Ib  had  only  reached  the  Indus,  when,  having  ordered    Death  of 
is  tent  to  be  pitched  close  to  the  river,  that  he  might    uddin. 
iqoj  the  freshness  of  the  air  off  the  water,  his  unguarded  situa- 
km  was  observed  by  a  band  of  Gakkars,  who  had  lost  relations 
t  the  late  war,  and  were  watching  an  opportunity  of  revenge, 
it  midnight,  when  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  quiet,  they  swam 
he  river  to  the  spot  where  the  king's  tent  was  pitched,  and, 
Utering  unopposed,  despatched  him  with  numerous  wounds. 

This  event  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  Shaban,  602  of  the  Hijra, 
»  March  14th,  1206.  His  body  was  conveyed,  in  mourn-    ^  ^  ^^06 
Hl  pomp,  to  Ghazni,  accompanied  by  his  vazir  and  all    ^h-  602.' 
lift  principal  nobles.     It  was  met  by  Eld6z,  who  unbuckled  his 

»  [Or  more  probably  Yalduz,  as  it  is  of  the  inaccessible  regions,  now  inhabited 

Bdt  oB  the  coins.     The  printed  text  of  by  the  Jajis  and  Tigris,  may  not  have  been 

Uifata  has  'Ildagaz. — Ed.]  converted  till  this  late  period. 

*  It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  people 
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armour,  threw  dust  on  his  head,  and  gave  every  sign  of  affli 
for  the  death  of  his  benefiictor. 

He  left  prodigious  treasures,  and  was  succeeded  bj  his  lu 
Mahmud. 

The  conquests  of  Shahab  ud  din  in  India  far  surpassed 
of  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  might  have  surpassed  them  in  Pei 
the  times  had  been  as  &YOurabIe.  Yet,  though  an  enteip 
soldier,  he  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  general  tale 
that  great  prince,  who  was  a  discoverer  as  well  as  a  conq 
and  whose  attention  was  as  much  devoted  to  letters  as  to 
Accordingly,  the  name  of  Mahmud  is  still  one  of  the  mosi 
brated  in  Asia,  while  that  of  Shahab  ud  dfn  is  scarcely  1 
beyond  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled. 

At  his  death,  Shahab  ud  din  held,  in  different  degr 
Extent  of  subjcction,  the  whole  of  Hindostan  Proper,**  ( 
in*eS°in  Mdlwa  aud  some  contiguous  districts.  Sind 
India.  Bengal    were  either    entirely  subdued,   or  in 

course  of  reduction.     On  Guzerat  he  had  no  hold,  except 
is  implied  in  the  possession  of  the  capital.     Much  of  Hi 
tan  was   immediately  under  his  officers,  and  the  rest 
dependent  or  at  least  tributary  princes.     The  desert  and 
of  the  mountains  were  left  independent  from  neglect. 

Mahmud  Ohori. 

Though  Mahmud  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  wh< 
A.D.  120C,  his  uncle*s  dominions,  and  his  sovereignty  acl 
A.H.602.  ledged  by  all  the  officers  under  it,  yet  the  kuij 
S^irlllS  broke,  at  once,  into  separate  states,  which  were  sci 
rian  empire,  i^^ld  together,  cvcu  in  name,  by  his  general  suprei 

Shahab  ud  diu,  having  no  son,  was  fond  of  bringin 
Turkish  slaves,  and  many  of  his  training  rose  to  great 
nence.    Three  of  these  were  in  possession  of  extensive  go 

"  [Professor  Wilson  (Ariana  Ant.^  p.  are    Kagari,    then    Arabic    lette 

441)  remarks  that  the  extant  coins  "  prove  adopted  with  one  or  other  of  the 

that  the  extension  of  Muhammadan  con-  types,  until,  at  length,  the  pnrelj  J 

quest  in  India  was  gradual  and  slow,  and  man  type  becomes  uniyenaL     H 

that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  first  con-  specimen  of  the  mixed  type  belc 

querors,  the  princes  of  Ghor,  to  conciliate  Balban*s  reign.     **  With  the  cha 

the  prejudices  of  their  Indian  subjects,  dynasty  to  that  of  Khi^ji,  the  coo 

when,  in  contradiction  to  the  precepts  of  the   Muhammadan   princes  towar 

Islam  and  still  more  to  its  spirit,  thej  Hindus  became  more  intolerant  and 

preserved  the  symbols  of  the  Hindu  reli-  Mr.  Thomas,  however  (Jaum,  B. 

gion   upon  their  coins."      Thus  we  find  vol.  ix.\  thinks  that  it  wis  tin 

the  bull  of  ^iva  and  the  mounted  cavalier  course,  in  the  Muhammadan  oooqi 

(the  types  on  the  coins  of  the  Hajpiit  Central  Asia,  to  retain  the  curvd 

trinces)  continued  by  the  house  of  Ghor  of  coinage,  as  far  as  possible,  uiu 

and  the  Slave  Kings.    At  first  the  letters  — Ed.] 
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its  at  the  time  of  his  death — Kutb  ud  din,  in  India ;  Eld6z, 
GHiazni ;  and  Nasir  ud  din  Kubacha,  in  Multan  and  Sind. 
^  of  these  three  became  reallj  independent  on  their  master's 
Ok ;  and  as  the  subordinate  principality  of  Bamian  was  held 
a  separate  branch  of  his  own  family,  Mahmiid's  actual 
session  was  confined  to  Gh6r,  with  Herat,  Sistan,  and  the 
i  of  Ehorasan.  His  capital  was  at  Firuz  C6h. 
Eslunud,  on  his  accession,  sent  the  title  of  king  and  the 
gnia  of  royalty  to  Eutb  ud  din,  to  be  held  under  him.  He 
m  not  appear  to  hare  attempted  to  disturb  Eld6z  in  his 
session  (although  two  sons  of  the  prince  of  Bamian  asserted 
lights  of  their  family,  and  for  a  time  expelled  Eldoz  from 
ssnf) ;  but  on  the  death  of  Mahmtid,  which  happened  within 
or  six**  years,  there  was  a  general  civil  war  throughout  all 
dominions  west  of  the  Indus,  and  those  countries  had  not 
nrered  their  tranquillity  when  they  were  all  subdued  by  the 
B  of  Kharizm. 

BuuEni  was  taken  by  those  conquerors  in  a.d.  1215,  and  Firuz 
k.  at  an  earlier  period.  Many  accounts,  indeed,  represent 
h(m6d  as  having  been  killed  on  that  occasion.^^ 


A.l>.  1208,  A.H.  605  (Be  Guignes). 
1910.  A.H.  607  (Dora).  jl.d.  1212, 
tt09  (ITHorWlot). 
Per  particulan  of  Mahm^d's  reign, 
tbe  sabsequent  confufiions,  see  J)e 
{Kkarumel  D'Herbelot  (art 
,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  house 
r,  in  the  AnnotatioDS  on  Professor 

Baoory  of  the  Afghans. 
6fa6ris  appear  to  hare  recovered 
IlKs  temporary  extinction,  for  in  the 
Mnag  of  the  foarteenth  century,  less 
RMO  ycarB  after  the  death  of  Chengiz 
p^ve  find  Mohammed  Sam  Gh6ri 
Mmg  Herat  against  one  of  the  suc- 


cessors of  that  conqueror  (D*Ohson,  vol. 
iv.  p.  515,  &c.) ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
Tamerlane,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions 
Ghiyas  ud  din,  son  of  A4z  (or  Moizz)  ud 
din,  as  ruler  of  Khorasan,  Ghor,  and 
Ghirjistan ;  and  in  many  places  calls  him 
and  his  father  Ghoris.  {Malfuz&t  Ti' 
murif  p.  145.)  Princes  of  the  same 
dynasty  are  mentioned  in  Price,  vol.  ii., 
who  calls  their  family  Kirit,  or  Gueret ; 
and  all  the  names  mentioned  on  those 
occasions  are  found  in  a  list  of  Kurt 
kings  given  by  Professor  Dom  {AnnO' 
tations,  p.  92),  from  Janabi,  who  says 
they  are  assertiHi  to  be  of  the  Sur  Alghori. 


B  B 
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BOOK  VI. 

KINGS   OP   DELHI   TO   THE   ACCESSION    OP    THE    HOUSE   OP  Tintl, 

A.D.  1206  TO  1526. 


CHAPTER    I. 

SLAVE    KINGS. 

KiUb  ud  din  Eihak. 


From  the  death  of  ShaMb  ud  din,  India  became  an  independei 
indopendonce  kingdom  ;  and  after  the  disturbance  occasioned  by 

of  India,      dissolution  of  his  empire  had  subsided,  it  ceased  I 
have  any  connexion  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus, 

The  life  of  Kutb  ud  din,  the  founder  of  this  new  monard^ 
progresaofa  ^^^^ds  a  spccimcn  of  the  history  of  the  Turki  dafl 
Tarki  slave.  y^}^Q  rosc  to  sovcreigntj  throughout  Asia,  and  who  fil 
a  long  time  furnished  a  succession  of  rulers  to  India. 

He  was  brought  to  Nishapur  in  his  infancy,  and  porchaaei 
by  a  wealthy  person,  who  had  him  instructed  in  Persian 
Arabic.  On  his  death,  Kutb  was  sold  to  a  merchant,  who 
sented  him  to  Shahab  ud  din.  He  soon  acquired  his  maatcrt 
favour,  and  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  horse,  when,  in 
border  warfare  with  the  Khdrizmians,  he  was  taken  prisMi 
on  an  occasion  in  which  his  gallantry  had  been  conspicnool 
Being  afterwards  recaptured,  he  was  received  with  an  increii 
of  favour ;  and  by  his  subsequent  good  conduct  stood  so  high! 
his  sovereign's  estimation,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  B^ja 
Ajmir,  he  was  left  in  charge  of  all  the  new  oonqneste. 

His  master's  subsequent  successes  were  greatly  promoted, 
has  been  shown,  by  Kutb  ud  din's  ability  in  his  new  statkft 
and  in  process  of  time  the  conduct  of  afiPairs  in  Hindostan  mn 
almost  entirely  confided  to  his  discretion.  A  natural  nuui 
of  character  inherent  in  the  Turks  gave  to  newly-raised  ol 
of  that  nation  an  estimation  among  the  other  great  men  whidl 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  creatures  of  princes ;  and  Entib 
din,  instead  of  being  an  object  of  jealousy,  seems  to  have 
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fenerally  beloved  for  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  his  dispo- 
ition. 

Besides  the  friendships  formed  with  the  great,  he  streng- 
hened  himself  by  family  connexions  with  persons  circumstanced 
ike  himself.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Eld6z ;  he  gave  his 
Lster  in  marriage  to  Nasir  ud  din  Eubacha ;  and  he  afterwards 
estowed  his  daughter  on  Altamish,  another  rising  slave,  who 
fterwards  succeeded  to  his  throne. 

Nasir  nd  din  from  the  first  acknowledged  his  superiority,  and 
eld  Sind  of  him,  under  the  supremacy  of  Mahmtid  of  Gh6r ; 
at  Eld6z,  with  whom  ambition  had  more  force  than  family  ties, 
flS^cted  to  treat  India  as  if  it  were  still  a  dependency  of  Ghazni, 
st  out  with  an  army  to  enforce  his  claim,  and  almost  imme- 
iately  gained  possession  of  Lah6r.     He  was  soon  after   ^^  ijo*. 
riven  out  by  Kutb  ud  din,  who  followed  up  his  success    ^•"*  ^^• 
y  the  capture  of  Ghaznf.   After  being  some  time  in  possession, 
e  was  expelled  in  his  turn  by  Eld6z,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
ife  in  the  government  of  his  own  dominions,  where  he  left  a 
ermanent  reputation  as  a  just  and  virtuous  ruler.   He    ^d.  1210, 
ad  only  been  four  years  on  the  throne,  but  his  adminis-    ^-^^  ^' 
rmtion  had  been  known  for  the  twenty  years  that  he  officiated 
•  the  representative  of  Shahab  ud  din. 

AfT&m,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  He  showed  no  capa<^ity,  and 
fUB  dethroned  within  a  twelvemonth  by  his  brother-in-law, 
iLltamisIu 

Shams  ud  din  Altamish. 

It  is  related  of  Altamish,  probably  after  his  elevation,  that  he 
tis  of  a  noble  family,  but  was  sold,  like  Joseph,  by  his  a.d.  1211. 
felfious  brothers.  Sultan  Shahab  ud  din,  unwilling  to  '^"-  ^''^* 
Ittfthe  price  demanded  for  him,  allowed  Kutb  ud  din  as  a 
bronr  to  purchase  him  for  50,000  pieces  of  silver.  He  passed 
Iffongh  diflFerent  stations,  and  was  governor  of  Behar  at  the 
hoe  of  his  revolt.  He  was  invited  to  the  throne  by  a  party ; 
lot  a  numerous  body  of  Turk!  chiefs  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
le  did  not  gain  possession  without  a  battle. 

Elddz,  in  his  assumed  superiority,  gave  him  investiture  un- 
llked ;  but  being  soon  after  driven  out  of  Ghazni  by  the  King  of 
th&rian^  he  made  an  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  India. 
Kb  penetrated  to  Tan^ar,  and  had  even  made  a  party  in 
Utaniish's  court,  when  he  was  defeated,  was  taken  A.D.1215, 
^ruoner,  and  ended  his  days  in  confinement.  ^•"*  ^^*' 

bb2 
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Altamisli  next  inarched  against  his  wife's  nnde^NaBir  nd  din 
A.D.  1217     Kubacha,  who  had  asserted  his  independence  in  Bind; 
A.n.  614.      \^^^^  although  he  displayed  great  activity  and  personal 
gallantry,  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  his  sovereignty.' 

At  this  time  it  seemed  far  fix)m  improbable  that  the  Eluirix- 
mians  would  pursue  their  conquests  into  India,  and  Nasir  vi 
din  had  already  been  engaged  with  bodies  of  their  troops  whidi 
had  approached  the  Indus. 

But  all  these   alarms  were  suspended  by  an  event  wHd 
conqnesta     chaugcd  thc  wholc   face  of   Asia.     Chengiz   EM^j 
iruisundCT     originally  a  petty  chief  among  the   Moguls,  haying  1 
KhAn.         subdued  the  three  nations  of  Tartary,  and  swelled  Ui] 
bands  with  their  united  hordes,  burst  on  the  Mahometan  king- 
doms with  an  army  that  never  was  equalled  in  numbers  either 
before  or  since. 

This  irruption  of  the  Moguls  was  the  greatest  calamity  thft 
has  fallen  on  mankind  since  the  deluge.  They  had  no  religifli 
to  teach,  and  no  seeds  of  improvement  to  sow,  nor  did  thflf 
oflfer  an  alternative  of  conversion  or  tribute ;  their  only  object 
was  to  slaughter  and  destroy,  and  the  only  trace  they  left  nil 
in  the  devastation  of  every  country  which  they  visited.  Ha 
storm  first  fell  on  the  Sultan  of  Khdrizm,  who  had  drawn  itci 
himself  by  the  murder  of  Chengiz's  ambassadors.  His  armifll 
were  defeated,  his  cities  demolished,  his  country  laid  waste,  anl 
a  great  part  of  his  subjects  either  massacred  or  reduced  il 
slavery.  He  himself  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  an  inacoesaiUl 
retreat  on  an  island  in  the  Caspian,  and  his  son  and  succeno^ 
Jelal  ud  din,  was  driven  into  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  dih 
minions. 

This  prince  defended  his  country  gallantly  to  the  last,  ft 
gained  a  victory  near  Candahar,  and  another  still  &rther  to  ihl 
east ;  but  these  successes  did  not  even  retard  his  rain.  Bil 
last  battle  was  on  the  Indus,  where,  after  displaying  the  molt 
obstinate  valour,  and  witnessing  the  total  destruction  of  Ul 
A.D.  1221,  army,  he  swam  the  river  with  seven  followers  amiditl 
A.H.  618.  shower  of  arrows  fix)m  his  enemies,  whom  he  left  ift 
admiration  of  his  intrepidity.* 

In  the  course  of  the  night  and  next  day  he  was  joined  by  1  Jl 
Kingof  Kh&.  of  his  soldicrs,  and  before  many  days  were  passed,  hi\ 
ilt^fi^^  had  assembled  4,000  horse.     The  Moguls  thieatauq|i 

^  Ferishta,  in  his  History  of  Sind^  toI.  confnsion   legaiding  the  Ehifjii  vliA 

iy.  p.  414,  makes  only  one  expedition ;  in  throws  the  whole  into  donbL 
hU  General  History,  vol.  i.   p.  208,  he  *  De  Guignes,   voL  iii.    pp.  M^  A 

makes  two  \  but  in  the  second  there  is  a  D'Herbelot.    Fezishta,  toL  i?.  pi  411 
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the  Indus,'  he  fled  towards  Delhi,  and  applied  to 
for  assistance,  or  at  least  for  an  asylum.  Alta- 
t  a  courteous  answer,  but  was  too  prudent  to  draw 
If  the  resentment  of  the  Moguls ;  and  Jelal  ud  din,  lefb 
n  resources,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grakkars,  drew 
an  army  by  means  of  plunder,  and  at  length  attacked 
din  Kubacha,  and  forced  him  to  take  refoge  in  Multan. 
i  he  kept  no  measures  with  any  one :  he  ravaged  the 
•n  the  Indus,  invaded  and  conquered  Sind,  and  would, 
bave  maintained  himself  in  the  possession  of  R«tani«to 
3  hopes  in  Persia  had  not  induced  him  to  pass  ^  ^  ,j^ 
lan.  ^^  ^'^' ' 

J  the  Mogul  armies  withdrawn  from  Persia,  he  again 
^d  his  power  in  that  country,   opposed  them  with 
a  new  invasion,  and  was  killed  at  last  in  Mesopo- 
n  years  after  his  passage  of  the  Indus.* 

his  abode  in  Sind,  Ferishta  relates  that  a  Mogul 
me  in  pursuit  of  him,  laid  siege  to  Multan,  and  being 
y  Nasir  ud  din,  continued  their  march  to  Sind,  which 
lin  had  quitted.  They  conducted  themselves  with  their 
•barity  throughout ;  and  finding  provisions  scarce  in 
ip  before  they  departed,  they  put  to  death  10,000 
•isoners,  when  they  would  have  been  equally  relieved 
;  them  free. 

e  was  delivered  from  this  succession  of  enemies,  Ndsir 
as  again  invaded  by  Altamish,  who  this  time  was 
jessfiil  than  before.  Nasir  ud  din  was  constrained  to 
Bakkar ;  and  on  attempting,  afterwards,  to  continue 
3  to  Sind,  he  was  drowned,  with  all  his  fiimily,  in  a 

ns  just  escaped  the  storm  of  Moghulistan    and    Transoxiana  ;   Timur 

irism,  which  laid  waste  Cen-  crushed  the  rebeUious  Amirs  of  the  lattor 

em  Asia.   Chenjrfz  Khan's  dynasty,  then  in  its  extreme  decline ;  and 

Tided  at  his  death,  ▲.h.  624,  after  aifecting  to  be  only  minister  to  the 

jr  sons ;  Juji  (or  rather  his  descendant  of  Chaghatai,  himself  seized 

lis  father's  untimely  death)  the  throne  in  a.d.  1370.     See  £rskine*8 

i.e.,  the  country  north  of  Baber  and  Humdyun^  vol.  i. — Ed.] 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea ;  *  [His  army  was  dissolved,  and  some 

kn  had  the  country  to  the  of   his    Turkmans    engaged    under   the 

lik,  i.e..  Independent  Tar-  Selj^k  Sultan  of  Iconium ;  and  among 

the  Til>et  mountains  and  these  were  the   obscure  fathers  of  the 

Octai  Khan  had  the  original  Ottoman  line.    Othman  seized  Nicomedia 

Moghuls,  and  fixed  his  seat  in  1299.    Bajazet  was  his  great-grandson, 

,  and  this  branch  was  at  first  and  his  great-grandson  was  Mohammad 

as  the  httad  of  the  empire  ;  II.,  who  took  Constantinople.  See  Gibbon, 

ok  China.     In  Persia  the  eh.  Ixiv. — Ed.] 
I  Hulakd  Khan  succeeded  »  D'Herbelot,  art.  GrJaleddin, 

I  a  fifth  dynasty.  The  king-  *  Ferishta  says,  under  Chaghatai  Khan 

itai  was  at  last  divided  into  in  person,  but — ^probably  a  detachment. 
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A.D.  1225,      sudden  squall  on  the  Indus,  and  the  whole  of  the 
A.U.  622.       territory  subject  to  him  submitted  to  the  victor. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Tatta  seems  to  have  maintained 
its  independence  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  Casim  to  that 
under  discussion.  It  may  perhaps  have  acknowledged  tbe 
superiority  of  some  of  the  intermediate  dynasties  during  the 
interval,  but  the  internal  government  was  never  out  of  the  handi 
of  the  Sumera  Bajptits. 

In  the  same  year  with  this  expedition  to  Sind,  Altamiak 
marched  against  Bakhtiar  Ehiljf,  who  looked  on  Behar  anl 
Bengal  as  his  own  conquest,  and  though  he  professed  obedi- 
ence to  Kutb  ud  din  (to  whose  daughter  he  was  nianied)i 
openly  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  his  successor.  Altamishwy 
successful  in  this  undertaking;  he  deprived  Bakhtiar  of  BeUr 
(the  government  of  which  he  conferred  on  his  own  son),  and' 
obliged  him  to  hold  Bengal  under  the  crown  of  Delhi.  Bakk- 
tiar  made  a  subsequent  attempt  to  retrieve  his  losses,  wiw  de- 
feated by  the  prince  who  governed  Behar,  and  lost  his  life  it 
the  conflict. 

Altamish  was  now  occupied  for  upwards  of  six  years  in  reduc- 
ing the  part  of  Hindostaii  which  had  remained  in- 
dependent. He  began  by  taking  Bintamb6r,  whick, 
A.ii.  630.  though  so  much  in  the  line  of  former  conquestB,  had 
been  protected  by  its  mountainous  situation.  He  next  took 
Mandu,  a  town  of  great  extent  and  natural  strength  in  Mal^i 
Gwali6r,  which  had  revolted,  was  next  recovered ;  Bhilsa  wn 
likewise  taken ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  ancient  capital  Uja% 
with  the  destruction  of  its  celebrated  temple,  completed  ito 
conquest  of  Malwa. 

All  Hindostan,  except  some  insulated  portions,  now  acknow- 

state  of  ledged  the  government  of  Delhi ;  but  the  obedience  rf 
Hindortan.  ^^^  diflfcrent  portions  was  in  different  degrees,  from 
entire  subjection  to  very  imperfect  dependence :  and  in  thii 
state,  with  various  fluctuations,  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  In  a  succession  of  strong  reigns  the  subject 
country  would  greatly  exceed  the  rest,  and  the  princes,  wli» 
retained  the  internal  government  of  their  territories,  would  te 
quite  submissive  and  obedient  in  general  politics :  but  two  cr 
three  weak  rulers  would  again  throw  all  into  confusion ;  ne* 
princes  would  start  up,  and  the  old  ones  would  become  rmroijt 
till  the  next  vigorous  monarch  had  almost  to  begin  the  con- 
quest anew. 
JjjJ^         After  these  victories  Altamish  returned  to  Delhi, 


A.II.  623,  to 
A.D.  1232, 
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ttiid  died  in  April,  1236,  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  ^;^;  ^^' 
m  journey  to  Multan,  ^^  *^^- 

During  the  course  of  his  reign  he  received  investiture  fix)m 
ilie  Calif  of  Baghdad,  the  most  authoritative  recognition  of  a 
new  government  that  could  take  place  among  Mussulmans. 

His  vazir  was  a  man  of  great  eminence,  and  had  been  long 

in  one  of  the  highest  employments  under  the  Calif.   The  author 

of  the  "  Jami  ill  Hikayat,"  a  very  popular  collection  of  histo- 

^  ncal  anecdotes  in  Persian,  resided  at  his  court. 

,^       The  beautiful  column  called  the  Kutb,  or  Cutab  Minar,  near 

I>ellii,  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Altamish.     It  is  in  the 

Jbnn   of  a  minaret,  with   galleries ;  the   shaft  is  fluted  in  a 

peculiar  to   itself,  and  ornamented  with  the  richest 

.fflect.     It  is  242  feet  high,  although  injured  by  an  earthquake, 

.mud  is  still,  I  believe,  the  highest  colimm  in  the  world.    Near  it 

an  unfinished  mosque,  which  for  grandeur  of  design  and 

ice  of  execution  is  equal  to  anything  in  India,     It  is  ag- 

Gnbed  in  an  inscription  to  Shahab  ud  din  6h6ri. 

RuJcn  vd  din. 
I        At  the  death  of  Altamish  the  contest  with  the  Hindus  was  at 


t 


nn  end ;  and  the  period  which  followed  was  occupied  by  a  suc- 
eesBion  of  plots,  mutinies,  and  revolutions,  equally  destitute  of 
present  interest  and  permanent  effects. 

Bnkn  ud  din,  who  succeeded  his  father,  lavished  his  treasures 
On  dancing-women,  buffoons,  and  musicians,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment to  his  mother ;  and  her  tyranny  and  cruelty  soon  drove  all 
tanks  into  rebellion.  He  was  deposed  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months,  and  his  sister  Bezia  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  place. 

Svltdna  Rezia. 

"  Bezia  B^um,"  says  Ferishta,  "  was  endowed  with  eveiy 
princely  virtue,  and  those  who  scrutinize  her  actions  a.d.  vm, 
most  severely  will  find  in  her  no  fault  but  that  she  was  hW  virtues, 
a  woman."^  K  not  distinguished  for  literature,  she  read  the 
Koran  correctly;  and  such  was  her  talent  for  business,  that 
Altamish,  when  absent  on  his  southern  campaigns,  left  her  in 
charge  of  his  government  in  preference  to  his  sons.  Her  con- 
duct on  the  throne  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  her.  Of  two  separate  factions  which  had  concurred 
in  dethroning  her  brother,  one  was  opposed  to  the  elevation  of 

'  Briggs*  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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the  sultana.  The  vazir  of  the  two  last  kings  was  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  faction,  and  they  were  strong  enough  to  appear  before 
Delhi,  and  to  defeat  an  army  that  was  coming  to  its  relief.  Biit 
the  queen's  arts  were  more  effectual  than  her  arms.  She  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  sowing  dissensions  among  her  enemies,  that 
the  whole  confederacy  dissolved,  and  left  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  at  her  mercy.  Some  were  put  to  death,  and  otiien 
conciliated ;  and  in  a  short  time  quiet  was  perfectly  restored. 

The  internal  administration  of  Bezia  did  not  fidl  short  of  her 
political  address.  She  appeared  daily  on  her  throne  in  the  usual 
habit  of  a  sultan,*  gave  audience  to  all  comers,  reformed  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in  under  the  last  government,  reyised 
the  laws,  decided  suits  of  importance,  and  evinced  all  the 
and  weakness,  qualities  of  a  just  and  able  sovereign.  But  her  talents 
and  virtues  were  insufficient  to  protect  her  from  the  effects  of* 
single  weakness.  It  was  shown  in  the  extraordinary  marks  of 
favour  which  she  showered  on  her  Master  of  the  Horse ;  who, 
to  make  her  partiality  more  degrading,  was  an  Abyssinian  slaie.  J 
It  does  not  appear  that  her  fondness  was  criminal,  since  the  ; 
greatest  breach  of  decorum  alleged  against  her  is  her  allowing  ^ 
the  Abyssinian  to  lift  her  on  her  horse.  It  was,  however,  impru- 
dent in  the  highest  degree ;  for,  by  raising  her  &vourite  to  the 
office  of  Amir  al  Omara,®  which  gave  him  rank  over  all  other 
courtiers,  she  at  once  disgusted  her  nobility,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  plausible  ground  for  exciting  a  clamour  against  her. 

The  first  who  openly  rebelled  was  a  Turki  chief  called  Altunia. 
Rcbeiuon.  The  quccu  immediately  marched  against  his  fort  of 
Batinda ;  but  her  army  mutinied,  her  favourite  was  killed  in  » 
timiult,  and  she  herself,  being  made  prisoner,  was  consigned  to 
Altunia,  as  the  safest  hands  in  which  she  could  be  placed ;  while 
her  brother  Behram  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Bezia,  when  force  failed  her,  had  again  recourse  to  art;  and 
she  so  far  gained  over  Altunia,  by  the  influence  of  love  or  of 
ambition,  that  he  agreed  to  marry  her,  and  to  assert  her  rights 
against  his  former  confederates.  Aided  by  her  new  consort, 
The  queen  the  quccu  asscmblcd  an  army,  and  advanced  to  Delhi; 
pnttode^h.  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  two  bloody  battles  that  she 
was  made  prisoner  along  with  her  husband,  and  both  were  put 
to  death.     Her  reign  lasted  for  three  years  and  six  months. 

■  '•  She  discarded  her  female  apparel  ment. "    (Sir  H.  Elliot's  JUttorimu,  toL 

and  veil,  wore  a  tunic  and  cap  like  a  man,  i.  p.  283.) — ^Ed.] 

gave  public  audience,   and   rode  on   an  •  Literally,     "Commander    of    Com- 

elephant  without  any  attempt  at  conceal-  mandera  ;'*  that  is,  Qenenl-in-Chief. 
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M6izss  vd  din  Behrdm* 

The  new  king  endeavonred,  by  treachery  and  assassination,  to 
id  himself  of  the  nobles  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  a.d.  1239. 
ad  raised  him  to  the  throne.     Before  he  had  attained  ^'^'  ^' 
is  end,  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  a  body  of  Mo-  J£?h,SX 
Ills,  who  penetrated  to  Lah6r ;  and  the  assemblage  of  ^*°J^^- 
roops  which  followed  led  to  new  plots  and  seditions,  which 
nded  in  his  imprisonment  and  death,  after  he  had  reigned  two 
ears  and  two  months. 

Aid  vd  din  Masaud, 

The  reign  of  the  next  sultan,  a  son  of  Eukn  ud  din,  was  a 
lepetition  of  the  same  scenes,  increased  by  the  cruelty  a.d.  1241, 
ind  licentiousness  of  the  king,  until,  at  the  end  of  ^'^'  ^^^' 
itUe  more  than  two  years,  he  was  deposed  and  put  to  death. 

The  only  remarkable  events  of  his  reign  were  two  irruptions 
rf  the  Moguls :  the  first  through  Tibet  into  Bengal, 
the  only  one  recorded  from  that  quarter  during  the  irrupuoM. 
period  of  authentic  history ;  and  the  other  by  a  division  a.d.  1244, 
of  the  army  of  Mangu  Khan  into  the  north-western  ^*^*  ^' 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  of  these  invasions  was  defeated  by  the  local  officers ; 
the  second  advanced  no  ferther  than  XJch,  on  the  joint  rivers  of 
the  Panjab  to  the  south  of  Multan. 

Ndsir  vd  din  Mahmvd, 

The  twenty  years'  reign  of  Nasir  ud  din  was  full  of  distur- 
hances,  foreign  and  domestic,  though  none  sufficient  to  a.d.  i24«, 
overturn  the  government.  ^'^-  ^• 

He  was  the  grandson^^  of  Altamish,  had  been  imprisoned  im- 
mediately after  that  prince's  death,  and,  though  he  had  been  for 
lome  time  released  and  intrusted  with  a  government,  he  retained 
ttie  retired  and  studious  habits  of  his  youth.     He  reposed  with 
intire  confidence  on  the  conduct  of  his  vazir,  whose  Ghiyisad 
uune  was  Ghiyas  uddin  Balban.     This  minister  was  r^ii. 
i  Tdrki  slavfe  of  Altamish,  and  had  been  honoured  by  that 
nonarch  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  the  aunt  of  the 
eigning  king. 
The  great  danger  was  now  from  the  Moguls,  who  were  in 
OBsession  of  all  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus.     To  guard 
gainst  it,  Balban  formed  the  frontier  provinces  into  one  great 

>*  [Hii  father  had  died,  while  soTernor  of  Beh&r  and  Bengal.— £d.] 
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goyemment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  his  relation,  Shir 
Khan,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  a  slave.  He  then  advised  the 
king  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  Panjab.  While  in  that  province 
he  severely  chastised  the  Grakkars,  for  their  co-operation  witk 
the  Moguls  in  their  inroads,  and  compelled  the  jdgirdars,'^  who 
had  long  neglected  their  duty,  to  fdrnish  their  contingents  witk 
regularity. 

He  next  turned  his  arms  against  different  Hindu  rdjas,  whom 
A.D.  1247,  the  weakness  of  the  preceding  reigns  had  tempted  to 
A.";  1250.^  revolt.  In  the  first  campaign  he  restored  the  royil 
A.U.W9.  authority  in  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  JunuM, 
from  opposite  Delhi  to  Calinjer  in  Bundflcand;  and  in  the  three 
following  years  he  settled  the  hOly  country  of  M^wit,  extending 
from  near  Delhi  to  the  Chambal,  the  neighbouring  territoiy  of 
Eintamb6r,  and  the  more  remote  one  of  Chit6r.  He  afterwaidi 
took  the  strong  fort  of  Narwar,  in  Bund^cand,  reduced  Chand^ 
and  recovered  all  the  revolted  part  of  Malwa.  In  an  interful  of 
these  expeditions  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  governor  of  Ud; 
and  during  the  same  period.  Shir  KMn,  governor  of  the  Panjak, 
not  only  kept  the  Moguls  out  of  his  province,  but  invaded  their 
territory  and  took  possession  of  Ghazni. 

During  most  of  these  operations  the  king  accompanied  the 
Removal  of   army,  and  was  the  ostensible  author  of  all  its  sncoetf. 

Baiban.  -g-^  nevertheless  began  to  feel  uneasy  in  the  secondaij 
place  which  he  really  occupied,  and  was  induced  by  the  inanu* 
ations  of  Imad  ud  din,  an  artful  courtier,  who  had  risen  by  the 
favour  of  the  vazir,  to  remove  that  minister  from  his  post,  anJ 
to  confer  it  on  his  secret  accuser. 

All  the  vazir's  immediate  adherents  were  soon  after  displaced; 
A.D.  1253,  and  the  misgovemment  which  followed  created  erten- 
i)i5^ntente  sive  discontents,  and  afforded  a  pretext  to  ten  governon 
^  B^iSr^  of  provinces,  who  probably  were  in  league  with  Ghiyi^ 

'^^^^  to  imite  their  troops,  and  address  a  remonstrajice  to  tie 
king,  followed  up  by  a  demand,  in  respectful  but  firm  terms,  to 
the  dismission  of  the  new  minister.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  displaced  vazir,  but  the  object  of  the  confederacy  was  obYioue; 
and,  as  resistance  would  have  been  hopeless,  the  *king  recalled 
Ghiyas  ud  din,  who  thenceforth  was  the  real  head  of  the 
government. 

Imad  ud  din  now  raised  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  involved  » 
A.D.  1255,  relation  of  the  king's ;  and  although  he  was  himfldf 
A.D.*  1267,^  soon  taken  and  put  to  death,  yet  a  confedenu^  had 
A.U.  655.       been  formed,  including  the  Hindu  raja  of  a  place  calbd 

"  Holders  of  land  on  military  service.    See  page  81. 
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Satnur,  and  the  king's  governor  of  Sind.   This  rebellion  was  not 
mtirely  quelled  till  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

During  the  same  time  another  Mogul  attack  on  the  Fanjdb 
W9S  repelled,  and  an  expedition  was  afterwards  under-  a.d.  i2A8, 
XLken  against  the  revolted  governor  of  Earrah  Manik-  ^•=**^- 
adr.     A  more  difficult  task  was  to  put  down  the  inhabitants  of 
Slewat.     The  vazir  went  against  them,  and  it  was  not  without 
;xeat  exertion  and  some  danger  that  he  vanquished  them  in 
3ttttle,  and  ultimately  reduced  their  country.     Ten  thousand  of 
tlie  insurgents  are  said  to  have  been  slain.     The  fierce  and  tur- 
tmlent  mountaineers  of  M^wat,  tliough  their  frontier  a.d.  i2A9, 
wms  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Delhi,  were  never  en-  ^"•*^^- 
fcirely  quieted  until  the  establishment  of  the  British  Government. 

The  last  event  of  the  reign  was  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador 
from  Hulaku  KTiAti,'^  grandson  of  Chen^  EMn,  and  himself  a 
very  powerful  monarch.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  give  him 
■a  honourable  reception,  and  the  splendour  of  the  court  is  de- 
scribed as  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  monarchy.  a.i>.  ik$. 
No  other  occurrence  is  recorded  until  the  death  of  the  -^"•^• 
king,  in  Febroary  1266. 

Ntbir  ud  din's  private  life  was  that  of  a  dervise.  He  defirayed 
mIL  his  personal  expenses  by  copying  books  :  his  fare  was  of  the 
komblest  description,  and  was  cooked  by  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
uDowed  no  female  servant ;  he  had  only  one  wife,  and  no  con- 
cubines. He  was  an  eminent  patron  of  Persian  literatiire.  The 
**  Tabakdti  Nasiri,''  a  general  history  of  Persia  and  India,  which 
•till  retains  the  highest  celebrity,  was  written  at  his  court,  and 
takes  its  name  from  him. 

An  instance  is  told  of  his  temper  and  courtesy.  On  showing 
€iie  of  the  books  he  had  transcribed  to  a  nobleman  of  his  court, 
the  nobleman  pointed  out  several  mistakes,  which  the  king  im- 
mediately corrected.  When  the  nobleman  was  gone,  he  was 
observed  to  erase  the  corrections  and  restore  the  old  reading; 
and  when  asked  his  reason,  he  said  he  knew  that  the  copy  was 
right  all  the  time,  but  thought  it  better  to  make  the  corrections 
than  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  well-intentioned  adviser. 

Ohiyds  ud  din  Bcdban.^^ 

Balban,  being  already  in  possession  of  all  the  powers  ^.d.  i26«, 
of  king,  found  no  difficulty  in  assuming  the  titie.        ^•"'  ***• 

V  [lie  WM  the  son  of  T&li  Khan,  and      Khalifate,   putting  the   last   Khalif   to 
teothiT   of   Mnngii   Khan.    Ha    sacked      death. — Ed.] 

I  AJ).  1268,  and  abolished  the  >*  Often  called  Balin  by  English  writers. 
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He  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  at  the  court  of  Alt^ 
Baiban  puts  Diish,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  intrigua 
flSSIj^of  the  ^^^  revolutions  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  During  the 
Biavea.  jj^gg  of  Altauiish,  hc  had  entered  into  a  covenant  for 
mutual  support  with  forty  of  the  king's  other  slaves,  moat  of 
whom  had  attained  to  high  stations.  Having  gained  his  oim 
object,  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  would  hate 
endangered  the  succession  of  his  family.  He  therefore,  on  t»- 
rious  pretexts,  made  away  with  his  surviving  confederates  (some 
of  them  his  own  near  connexions  by  marriage),  and  he  hence- 
forth made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  confer  no  office  but  on  mat 
His  character,  of  family.  So  ostcutatiously  did  he  exercise  his  net 
policy,  that  he  affected  a  repugnance  even  to  ordinary  inte^ 
course  with  people  of  low  origin.  He  also  made  it  a  role  to 
exclude  Hindus  from  all  offices  of  trust.  All  his  other  acii 
partook  of  the  same  contracted  spirit.  He  established  km 
for  the  preservation  of  game  round  his  capital;  and  having  ex- 
ceeded in  wine  in  his  early  life,  he  severely  punished  even  the 
moderate  use  of  it  after  he  had  reformed.  In  cases  of  rebellion, 
not  satisfied  with  chastising  the  leaders,  as  had  been  usual,  he 
extended  capital  punishment  to  the  meanest  of  their  vassab 
and  retainers.  Stories  are  told  of  his  inflexible  justice;  but 
they  consist  in  publicly  whipping  governors  of  provinces,  and 
sometimes  having  them  beaten  to  death  in  his  presence. 

This  narrow-minded  and  selfish  tyrant  was  raised,  by  Cff- 
cumstances,  to  the  appearance  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
monarch.  The  horrors  of  the  Mogul  invasion  drove  men  of 
eminence  from  the  countries  to  which  it  extended;  and  BalWi 
being  the  only  Mahometan  government  that  was  not  subverted, 
his  court  was  filled  with  illustrious  exiles  of  that  religion.  He 
used  to  boast  that  no  less  than  fifteen  sovereign  princes  had 
been  dependent  on  his  hospitality :  he  gave  the  names  of  their 
territories  to  the  streets  which  they  inhabited,  and  his  capital 
long  preserved  those  memorials  of  Bum,  Gh6r,  ElhiiiBD, 
Baghdad,  and  other  kingdoms. 

The  number  of  literary  fugitives  was  naturally  still  more  con- 
siderable ;  and  as  the  king's  eldest  son.  Prince  Mohammed,  was  a 
young  man  of  the  greatest  accomplishments,  his  palace  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  famous  authors  of  that  age.  The  chief,  among 
many  names  well  known  in  Persian  Uterature,  was  the  poet 
Amir  Khusrou,  on  the  possession  of  whose  society  the  prince 
was  congratulated  by  Sadi,^^  who  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  woiks, 

^*  The  celebrated  moral  poet;  perhaps  the  best  author  Persia  erer  prodneed. 
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id  regretted  that  liis  extreme  old  age  prevented  his  accepting 
1  inyitation  to  Delhi.  Balban  himself  had  a  turn  for  pomp 
id  magnificence,  so  that  his  court  was  surrounded  by  an 
eternal  splendour  which  blinded  strangers  to  its  real  character. 
He  was  disturbed  by  Hindu  insurrections  on  the  banks  of  the 
unna  and  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  Jud  ^.n.  12M, 
id  Mewat.  They  were  created  by  banditti  for  the  ^•"*  *^* 
kke  of  plunder:  and  here  his  exterminating  system,  backed  by 
le  erection  of  garrisons  and  other  prudent  precautions,  seems 
i  have  operated  effectually.  In  M6wat  he  is  said  to  have  put 
90,000  persons  to  the  sword,  but  he  also  cut  down  the  forest 
rer  a  g^at  extent  of  country ;  and  fix)m  that  time  it  afforded 
ipport  to  the  husbandman,  instead  of  an  asylum  to  the 
>bber. 

His  only  serious  rebellion  was  in  Bengal.  The  governor, 
^hral,  having  made  a  successfal  expedition  against  i^evoit  of 
&jnagar  beyond  the  river  Megna,**  had  refused  to  send  ^^^• 
ny  portion  of  the  booty  to  Delhi,  and  soon  after  assumed  the 
[fle  of  king.  He  totally  defeated  the  first  army  sent  ^.n.  1279^ 
gainst  him,  on  which  the  king  hanged  the  unsuc-  ^"*  ^^^ 
essful  general.  Another  army  having  been  routed  in  spite  of 
his  severity,  he  at  length  moved  in  person  to  put  down  the 
ebellion.  He  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  vigour  and 
Ulity  in  which  he  never  was  deficient:  he  set  out  without 
raiting  till  the  end  of  the  periodical  rains,  marched  straight 
0  Sdnargong '®  (or  Sundergong),  then  capital  of  the  eastern 
listrict  of  Bengal,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  rebel,  that 
le  evacuated  the  open  country,  and  withdrew,  with  a  strong 
lody  of  troops,  into  the  forests.  His  retreat  was  discovered  by 
foe  of  the  king's  chiefs,  who  came  unexpectedly  on  the  camp, 
iiid,  though  at  the  head  of  only  forty  men,  took  the  desperate 
esolution  of  entering  it  in  open  day.  His  small  troop  advanced 
rithout  attracting  observation  tiU  they  reached  Tughral's  tent, 
rhen  they  rushed  on  with  loud  shouts.  Tughral  and  those 
found  him  fled  with  precipitation,  imagining  the  whole  of  the 
oyal  army  was  upon  them  :  the  panic  spread  to  the  troops — 
be  whole  dispersed  in  confusion;  and  Tughral  himself  was  over- 
iken  and  slain  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  over 
river,  on  his  flight  towards  Jajnagar. 

•»  Kow  Tipperah.     (Hamilton's  Hin-  p.  274.) 

liteM,  Tol.  i.  ^.  178.)   Jajnagar  has  been  >•  It  has  since  been  swept  away  by  the 

kcD  for  Jajpnr  in  Cattack,  which  never  Ganges.     (Buchanan,  quoted  by  Hamil- 

ui  the  head  place  of  a  district.     (See  ton,  Hindostan^  vol.  i.  p.  187.) 

r.  Stiriing,  Anatic  Besearchts,  vol.  zr. 
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The  king  punished  this  rebellion  with  more  than  his  nsnd 
suppreoed.  seveiitj,  and  was  only  prevented  going  on  iriUi  liii 
executions,  after  he  had  returned  to  his  capital^  by  the  interoei- 
sion  of  the  Cazis,  Mufbis,  and  other  learned  and  venerable  meiL 

Not  long  after  this  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldeik 
Mo^i  s^^9  ^  calamity  to  his  people  no  less  than  to  himadt 
Irruption,  rpj^^  prfuce's  death  was  worthy  of  the  high  character  hi 
had  acquired.  An  army  of  Moguls  belonging  to  Arghun  Ehan,' 
then  king  of  Persia,  had  invaded  the  Panjab;  and  Ptinfll 
Mohammed,  who  was  governor  of  the  province,  hastenfll 
thither  from  the  capital,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  fii^iher. 
He  defeated  the  invaders,  and  had  recovered  all  the  couniiy 
they  had  overrun,  when  a  fresh  army  arrived  of  chosen  troon 
under  a  celebrated  general  named  Timur  Khan.  A  sangoioaij 
Victory  and  couflict  took  placc,  and  the  prince  gained  a  completl  > 
thJ  heS^  victory ;  but  was  killed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  lAo  i 
apparent,  j^^  ]^gp^  together  duriug  the  pursuit.  Amir  Ehusroii, 
the  poet,  his  constant  companion,  was  taken  prisoner  on  Ae 
same  occasion.** 

This  loss  drew  tears  from  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  $rnjf 
and  touched  the  heart  even  of  Balban.  That  monarch  had  dov 
reached  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  fast  sinking  under  ^ 
affliction  that  had  fallen  on  him,  when  he  summoned  his  second 
son,  Bakarra  Khan,*^  to  attend  him  on  his  deathbed.  His  son, 
finding  him  in  less  immediate  danger  than  he  expected,  re- 
turned without  leave  to  his  province  of  Bengal ;  and  Balbas 
was  so  much  offended  that  he  sent  for  Kei  Khusrou,  the  scm  of 
Prince  Mohammed,  and  immediately  declared  him  his  hdr. 
Death  of  Soon  after  this  act  the  king  died.  The  ministers,  de- 
Balban.  sirous  of  averting  a  civil  war,  proclaimed  Kei  Kobad, 
the  son  of  Bakarra  Khan,  and  restored  Khusrou  to  his  &ther'i 
government  of  Multan. 

Both  the  losing  claimants  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  this  tf- 
A.D.  12R6,  rangement,  and  Kei  Kobad  mounted  the  throne  withorf 
A.H.  tw5.       opposition. 

Mdizz  ud  din  Kei  Kohdd, 

The  new  king,  who  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  at  his  acces- 
A.D.  1286,  sion,  gave  way,  without  restraint,  to  the  pleasmeB 
A.H.  iiHo.       natural  to  his  age.    He  was  encouraged  in  his  vices  by 

"  [The  grandson  of  Hulaki^  Khan. —  celebrate  elegy  on  the  prince's  deitk. 

Ed.]  Sir  G.  008616/8  Biog.  Notiou.'-ED.] 

'■  [He  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Balkh  "  [More  properly  Baghii  Khan;  fc» 

for  two  years.    He  afterwards  wrote  a  was  also  called  K4sir  nd  din. — £d.] 
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Niz&m  nd  din,  who  entertained  hopes  of  seeming  the 
r  himself.     As  Kei  Ehusrou  stood  immediately  intrigues 
ay  of  his  design,  he  took  advantage  of  some  of  theyasir. 
ice  on  his  part  to  render  him  an  object  of  jealonsy  to 
;  and  being  thus  secure  of  impunity,  he  procured  his 
Ltion.     By  similar  arts  he  brought  about  the  death  or 
of  all  the  ministers  who  were  not  his  own  creatures ; 
is  wife's  ascendency  was  as  great  in  the  harem  as  his 
he  court,  he  held  the  king  entirely  cut  ofiF  from  all 
ge  but  what  he  thought  proper  to  impart. 
Mogul  adventurers  had,  at  this  time,  taken  service  at 
t  was  an  obiect  to  Nizam  ud  din  to  alienate  Mataacreof 

,  •  «  «  Mogul  mcT' 

sful  auxiliaries  from  the  king ;  and  he  worked  cenarfee. 
prince's  fears  by  pretending  a  correspondence  between 
id  their  hostile  countrymen,  imtil  he  induced  him  to 
Lcir  chiefs  to  a  banquet,  and  put  them  treacherously  to 

3  his  schemes  were  matured,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
li  of  the  king's  father,  Bakarra  Ehan,  who,  King-sinter. 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  marched  with  an  army  wa  father, 
after  the  interests  of  his  family.  The  vazir  easily  pre- 
a  the  king  to  move  out  to  oppose  him ;  but  when  the 
irew  near,  Bakarra  Khan  appealed  so  strongly  to  his 
ections  that  the  minister  could  no  longer  prevent  an 
w.  He  endeavoured  to  ftiistrate  the  effects  of  it  by 
g  many  humiliating  ceremonies  on  Bakarra  EMn,  to  all 
hat  prince  submitted ;  until,  after  repeated  obeisances, 
d  the  king  remaining  unmoved  on  his  throne,  when, 
by  this  unnatural  behaviour,  he  burst  into  tears.  This 
erpowered  all  the  king's  resolutions :  he  leaped  from  his 
and  ran  to  throw  himself  at  his  father's  feet ;  and,  the 
lastening  to  prevent  him,  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  they 
td  for  some  minutes  weeping  in  each  other's  arms,  while 
)le  court  was  almost  as  much  affected  as  themselves, 
he  first  transport  was  over,  Kei  Kobad  seated  his  father 
throne,  and  showed  him  every  mark  of  love  and  re- 
.*^  All  thoughts  of  war  were  now  at  an  end ;  but,  afber 
i  interviews,  Bakarra  Khan  found  that  the  vazir's 
«,  and  his  power  over  the  enfeebled  mind  of  the  king, 
d  it  impossible   to   subvert  his  authority  by  peaceful 

Ir  Khasrau  has  taken  this  his-      analysis  of  it  see  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengalf 
B  Bubject  of  his  poem,  the  Kiran       I860.—  Ed."] 
«,  in  4,000  couplets.      For  an 
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means;  and  being  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  resort  to  force, lie 
returned  to  Bengal,  and  left  his  son  to  his  fete.  ' 

Kei  Kobad  plunged  anew  into  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  and  to  ^ 
such  excess  that,  at  that  early  age,  he  entirely  broke  hia  con- 
stitution, and  brought  on  an  attack  of  palsy.    Being  now  driTeii 
on  reflection,  he  perceived  all  the  dangers  of  his  situation;  and, 
unable  to  rid  himself  of  his  minister  by  honourable  means,  he  . 
3^^^g,^,j     had  recourse  to  the  lessons  with  which  he  had  beca  1 
the  vazir.      inadc  familiar,  and  succeeded,  before  long,  in  taking 
him  off  by  poison. 

The  removal  of  this  predominating  influence  served  only  to 
let  loose  a  number  of  other  enemies,  all  eager  to  seize  on  the 
power  which  the  king  was  unable  himself  to  retain. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  slaves  about  the  court  had  been  de-  \ 
stroyed  by  the  policy  of  Balban,  and  the  contest  was  now 
between  the  principal  military  leaders ;  and  as  the  natifi 
Indians  were  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  parly, 
the  only  competitors  were  the  Tartar  chiefs  and  those  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Ghazni  or  Gh6r.  The  Khiljis  seem,  froa 
the  ability  of  their  chief,  or  some  advantage  of  their  own,  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  latter  class :  they  prevailed  over 
The  king  de-  the  Taxtaxs,  and  Jelal  ud  din  Khilji  was  raised  to  the 
put  to  death,  throue,  after  the  way  had  been  opened  for  him  hj 
a.'h'.687.'      the  assassination  of  Kei  Kobad.'^ 


HOUSE  OF  KHILJI. 


CHAPTEE    IL 

Jeldl  ud  din  KhUji^ 

Jelal  ud    DIn  was    seventy  years  of  age  when  he  j^i^i«g, 
came  to  the  government.  aji.«7. 

'»  Ferislita  calls  the  competitors  of  the  tender  set  up  by  the  Tartars  wu,  mar** 
Khiljis,  MoQuU ;  *  but  it  is  impossible  to  over,  the  son  of  Kei  Kob^,  a  natml 
believe  in  the  ascendancy  of  that  tribe,  object  of  choice  to  them  for  his  TWi 
any  more  than  in  the  disappearance  of  descent,  but  of  aversion  to  the  Mognlf  far 
the  Turks,  at  so  early  a  period.  The  pre-  his  father's  massacre  of  their  chiefo. 
1 ; The  succession  of  kings  of  I>elhi  wfciA 

*  [The    original    has  atrdk   •  Turks,'  commenced  with  Kntb  ud  din,  is  hj  mm 

wrongly  translated  "  Moguls."  Zia  ud  din  considered  &8  a  continuation  of  the  lineal 

Bamr(p.  171)  expressly  says  that  it  was  Ghor ;  but  most  oriental  writers  ioddi 

a  contest  between  the  Turk  and  non-Turk  those  princes,  alonff  with  £ld6s  and  «» 

partjr,   the   latter  being  headed  by   the  or  two  others,  in  a  dynasty  to  which  thff 

Khiijis.     He  adds,  that  "  from  the  day  of  give  the  name  of  "the  Slares  of  the  Sit 

the  death  of  Kai  Kobad  the  kingdom  pass-  tans  of  Ghir." 

ed  from  the  house  of  the  Turks." — Ed.J  i  Fop  the  origin  of  the  Khiljis,  •« 
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He  affected  extreme  regret  at  haying  his  high  office  forced  ou 
ju,  and  professed  the  utmost  respect  and  attachment  for  the 
emory  of  Ghiyas  nd  din.  He  overacted  humility  so  far  as  to 
fiise  to  enter  the  royal  palace  on  horseback,  and  to  stand  at 
B  usual  station  in  the  court  instead  of  occupying  the  throne. 
it  he  kept  the  in&nt  son'  of  the  late  king  in  custody,  and 
it  him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  for  such 
measure. 

If  this  last  atrocity  be  imputed  to  him  on  false  grounds, 
liich  is  not  improbable,  we  should  be  inclined  to  Miidgovcm- 
quit  >iiTTi  of  hypocrisy  in  all  his  former  professions  ;  udSiu. 
r,  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  his  lenity  to  his  enemies,  both 
ten  and  secret,  was  carried  even  to  a  fault ;  and  he  continued 
i  retain  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  to  associate  >vith 
B  old  friends  on  the  same  footing  of  familiarity  that  he  did 
ben  a  private  man.  He  had  frequent  parties  of  those  friends, 
gether  with  men  eminent  for  >vit  or  literature ;  and,  on  those 
x»sions,  he  carried  conviviality  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
iahometan  law,  though  never  beyond  those  of  sobriety. 
He  had  soon  occasion  to  display  his  clemency.  Malik  Jahju, 
nephew  of  Ghiyaa  ud  din,  rebelled  against  him  in  his  govem- 
ent  of  Karrah,  and  was  joined  by  all  the  adherents  of  the 
wise  of  Balban.  They  were  soon  strong  enough  to  march  to 
•elhi,  but  were  defeated  by  the  king's  second  son,  Arkalli 
Mn ;  and  all  the  chiefs,  including  Malik  Jahju,  were  made 
risoners. 

The  king  immediately  released  them  all,  and  sent  Malik 
ihjii  to  Multan,  whei'e  he  allowed  him  a  liberal  establislmient 
»r  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  soon  after  showed  equal  magna- 
iinity  towards  a  body  of  chiefs  of  his  own  tribe,  who  were 
etected  in  a  plot  against  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
onfiiie  his  lenity  to  personal  injuries,  but  allowed  so  general 
a  impunity  to  oflFenders,  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment became  relaxed ;  governors  withheld  their  tribute,  neg- 
ated their  duty,  and  abused  their  power;  the  roads  and 
ighways  were  infested  by  robbers,  and  bands  of  plunderers 
nd  insurgents  interrupted  the  communication  between  diff 'ei^ent 
arts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  marched,  himself,  into  Malwa,  to  quell  an  insurrection  of 

Dok  T.  ch.  ii..  note  near  the  eii«l  of  the  least  witli  th«'irTiirkibn-thn*n,jind  would 

7ter.    Thoufrh  Turkj*  by  dfscont,  thoy  W  more  civilizMl  than  tht-  gru*  rality  of 

Urn  »o  lonff  st'ttkil  umony:  thr  Af-  Afirhan  mountiiin|'«Ts. 

U»  that  thi'V  had  almost  btoomi*  i«l»n-  '  [The  otlur  party  had   trii-d  to  rais«* 

W  with  thatpeople:  but  thfV  pnjbably  him  to   tht-   thron*-  u'id«T  th<-   name   of 

xcd   more  with    other   natiuiih,   or  at  Shams  ud  din. — liu.J 

C  C 
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a  more  general  character.  He  was  successful  in  the  inain;  yet 
A  D.  m-2,  ^^'om  his  aversion  to  shed  blood,  combined  with  the 
A.n.fisi.'  feebleness  of  age,  he  hesitated  to  attack  theprincipil 
fortresses  of  the  rebels,  and  left  his  suppression  of  the  reTolt 
incomplete.  He  showed  more  vigour  soon  after,  on  an  iara- 
sion  of  the  Panjab  by  a  numerous  host  of  Moguls,  whom  he 
engaged  in  person,  and  totally  defeated. 

With  characteristic  moderation,  he  granted  peac«  to  the  van- 
qiiished  enemy,  and  allowed  .the  wreck  of  their  army  to  retiil 
uninolested.  Three  thousand  Moguls  on  this  occasion  joinei 
his  standard,  and  soon  after  embraced  the  Mahometan  reUgioi. 
A  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Delhi,  still  called  Moghulpur,  wai 
assigned  for  their  residence. 

Ill  the  next  year  he  made  another  march  to  Malwa,  whi 
A.i).  uMw,  was  as  inconclusive  as  the  first.  His  own  weakni 
A.I1.  o.»j.  iiowever,  began  at  this  time  to  be  made  up  for  by  1 
vijfour  of  energy  of  his  nephew,  Ala  ud  din,  governor  of 
n.0  kiui""'  a  nian  of  vigour  and  ability,  quite  exempt  from  all  \ 
nepicvv.  scruples  which  sometimes  obstructed  his  uncle's 
ccfc'S.  Having  obtained  permission  to  act  against  the  insn 
ill  Bundelcand  and  the  east  of  Malwa,  he  not  only  restraineii 
their  turbidence,  but  took  seveml  forts,  which  had  before  beeil 
left  to  dependent  princes,  and  gained  such  a  booty  as  enabled 
him  to  make  considerable  additions  to  his  army.  Thetdnf 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  success  with  great  satis&otioii; 
and  although  his  favourite  wife  endeavoured  to  put  him  on  Ik 
guard  against  the  ambition  of  Ala  ud  din,  he  gave  him  tha; 
government  of  Oudh,  in  addition  to  that  which  he  before  poi-, 
sessed,  and  allowed  him  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  entertait' 
many  of  the  old  adherents  of  the  Balban  &mily. 

Ala  ud  din's  first  employment  of  his  force  justified  his  mide'k 
huV^'ion  of*  confidence,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Indifc 
aZ  \'-m^''"*  ^^  resolved  to  attempt  the  hitherto  untried  adventuii 
A.n.  cy  J. '  of  an  invasion  of  the  Deckan ;  and  setting  out  with  8,000 
chosen  horse  from  Karrah,  made  his  way  through  the  extensifi 
forests  that  still  fill  the  space  between  that  place  and  Berarj 
threw  the  princes  whose  countrj"^  he  was  approachiDg  off  their 
guard,  by  pretending  to  have  left  his  uncle  in  disgust;  audi 
having  thus  reached  Elichpur,  he  turned  to  the  west,  and 
proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  to  De6giri,  the  main  object  of  h* 
expedition.  Deogiri  (now  Doulatabdd)  was  the  capital  of  Bamde6^ 
a  prince  of  so  great  power  that  the  Mahometans  looked  on  him 
as  King  of  the  Deckan,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  B&ja  of  Mahi- 
Kishtra,  or  the  comitry  of  the  Marattas. 
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It  was  probably  owing  to  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Rajputs, 
uid  their  deeming  it  dishonourable  to  attack  each  other  without 
fmmiug,  that  the  Mussulman  invaders  so  often  foimd  them  un- 
mpared  for  defence.  Their  example  seems  to  have  infected  the 
ither  Hindu  chiefs,  for,  on  this  occasion,  the  rdja  was  in  all  the 
ecurity  of  profoimd  peace.  He  had  no  troops  about  him,  and 
lis  wile  and  son  had  gone  out  of  the  city  to  a  neighbouring 
emple.  In  the  consternation  which  ensued,  Ramde6  preserved 
Resence  of  mind  sufficient  to  assemble  a  body  of  3,000  or  4,000 
itizens  and  domestics.  With  these  he  made  head  against  the 
nemy,  and  afforded  some  little  time  for  defensive  arrangements. 
le  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  long,  and  retired  into  the 
trong  hill-fort  close  to  the  city,  into  which  some  provisions  had 
ustily  been  thro^vn.  The  town  was  taken  without  resistance, 
dad  was  given  up  to  pillage.  The  merchants  were  tortured  to 
Bake  them  disclose  their  treasures  (the  first  instance  mentioned 
B  Mussulman  history  of  this  species  of  barbarity) ;  and  forty 
elephants,  with  some  thousand  horses  of  the  rfija,  fell  into  the 
wids  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  fort  was  invested ;  and 
kU  ud  din  having  given  out  that  his  army  was  only  the  advanced 
piard  of  the  king's,  the  arrival  of  which  would  speedily  render 
Jl  opposition  unavailing,  the  raja  became  impatient  to  come  to 
crms,  and  had  actually  concluded  a  treaty  veiy  favourable  to 
lie  invaders,  when  his  son,  who  had  escaped  being  shut  up  with 
lis  fiither,  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  suddenly  assembled. 
Hit  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Mussulmans  in  numbers.  Trusting 
o  this  superiority,  he  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his 
■ther,  and  attacked  Ala  ud  din.  The  result  would  have  gone 
mrd  with  the  invader,  if  a  small  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
«ft  to  observe  the  garrison  had  not  opportunely  fallen  on  the 
nemy,  and,  being  taken  for  the  expected  main  army  under  the 
King,  created  a  confusion  which  could  not  be  retrieved.  After  this 
rictory  Ala  ud  din  raised  his  demands ;  and  as  the  r^ja  expected 
svinforcements  from  his  allies,  the  affair  might  have  been  pro- 
tfoged  more  than  was  safe  for  Al^l  ud  din,  had  not  the  garrison 
asexpectedly  discovered  that,  in  the  hurry  of  victualling  the 
bit,  sacks  of  salt  had  been  taken  by  mistake  instead  of  sacks  of 
pain,  and  consequently  that  their  provisions  were  already  nearly 
xdiausted.  This  discovery  made  the  raja  more  com-  8„bmi«rfon 
diant :  he  agreed  to  an  immense  payment  in  money  and  °'  i>«<«iri. 
ewels,  besides  the  cession  of  E'lichpur  and  its  dependencies ; 
Iter  which  Ala  ud  din  drew  off  through  Khdnd^sh  into  Malwa. 
AI4  ud  din's  march  to  Deogiri  was  about  700  miles,  great  part 
f  it  through  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Vindhya  range, 

cc2 
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whicli  so  completely  separates  Hindostan  firom  the  Decbm. 
The  narrow  and  inixicate  paths,  the  want  of  supplies,  and  fhs 
danger  of  exposure  to  the  arrows  of  the  monntaineeis,  midt 
the  passage  difficult  for  a  small  force,  and  impossible  for  a  lazge 
one ;  while  the  entry  into  so  great  and  populous  a  countiy  it 
the  Deckan,  with  no  more  than  8,000  men,  seemed  an  act  of 
rashness  rather  than  of  courage. 

To  have  surmounted  these  dangers,  and  obviated,  by  exploring 
a  new  route,  the  increased  difficulty  of  returning  by  the  same^ 
give  a  high  impression  of  the  military  talents  of  AM  ud  din. 
The  pretext  he  used  on  his  advance,  that  he  was  on  his  waj  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Hindu  r&ja  of  B^jamandri,  shows  hov 
much  religious  distinctions  were  weakened  since  the  settlement 
of  the  Mahometans  in  India. 

This  expedition  had  been  undertaken  without  leave ;  and  it, 
^^  ^  all  communication  had  been  cut  off  while  it  continuedLi 
HindoBtan.  J el41  ud  diu  rcmamed  in  suspense  and  anxiety,  both  a^ 
to  the  fate  and  the  designs  of  his  nephew ;  and  when  he  heui 
that  he  was  on  his  return,  loaded  with  treasures  and  coveiel 
with  glory,  he  felt  nothing  but  delight  at  the  intelligence.  Hit 
more  sagacious  of  his  advisers  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter;, 
and,  seeing  fresh  proofs  of  the  daring  spirit  of  AU  ud  din,  H 
well  as  of  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  they  advised  the  king  to 
adopt  such  measures  of  precaution  as,  without  showing  distroi^ 
should  prevent  his  assembling  another  army  when  the  preseant 
should  have  dispersed  to  lay  up  their  spoils.  The  genertw 
temper  of  the  king  led  him  to  disregard  all  these  admonition^ 
and  laid  him  open  to  the  insidious  designs  of  AM  ud  din,  wta 
now  affected  alarm  from  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  and  fear  of 
the  king's  displeasure  for  his  imauthorized  expedition.  He  sai 
his  brother,  Alaf  Khdn,^  as  crafty  an  intriguer  as  himself^  anl 
remarkable  for  his  insinuating  address,  to  deprecate  his  uncM 
resentment,  and  induce  him  to  meet  Ala  ud  dm  in  such  a  mannff 
as,  under  pretence  of  affording  security  to  his  nephew,  should,  it 
fact,  leave  none  to  himself.  By  degrees,  he  was  persuaded  to 
move  with  his  army  towards  Karrah,  then  to  advance  with  a 
small  escort,  and  at  last  to  cross  the  Granges  almost  alone.  AM 
ud  dm  fell  at  his  feet,  and  the  affectionate  old  man  was  pattinf 
him  on  tlie  cheek,  and  reproaching  him  with  having  distrostel 
an  uncle  who  had  brought  him  up  from  his  in&ncy,  and  lored 
him  better  than  his  own  sons,  when  Ala,  ud  dm  made  a  signll 
Aswsination  to  assassius  posted  for  the  purpose,  who  rushed  fonrtrd 
•iin.  and  stabbed  the  king  to  the  heart.  His  head  was  stuck 

*  [Zia  ud  din  Barnl  calls  him  Alagh  Khan. — Ed.] 
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Rn  a  spear,  and  carried  aloft  through  the  camp  and  the  a.d.  1295, 
dfy.  Ferishta  shows  a  natural  pleasure  in  relating  1^  69ft', 
lie  calamities  which  pursued  the  subordinate  actors  ^*"****^  "• 
■  this  horrid  tragedy  to  their  graves ;  but  that  retribution 
dhrds  little  satisfaction  while  we  continue  to  witness  the  un- 
nterrupted  prosperity  of  the  parricide  in  whom  the  whole  of 
Us  detestable  act  of  perfidy  had  its  rise. 

As  Jelal  ud  din  had  reigned  upwards  of  seven  years^  he  must 
i*Te  been  more  than  seventy-seven  when  he  was  killed. 

A  singular  incident  occuired  in  this  reign,  which  shows  the 
sedulity  of  the  Asiatics  even  at  a  period  not  remark-  singniarin- 
lile  for  superstition..  A  dervise  named  Sidi  Moula,  S^and*" 
h  native  of  Persia,  who  had  travelled  through  many  ^^^<^ 
oontries,  and  was  acquainted  with  most  men  of  eminence  in 
ui  day,  arrived  at  Delhi,  and  instituted  a  school  and  an  alms- 
woaey  where  travellers,  religious  mendicants,  and  persons  of  all 
Bescriptions  were  entertained  at  his  expense.  He  lived  on  rice 
lone,  and  had  neither  wife  nor  slaves  of  either  sex,  yet  his 
spenses  were  such  as  would  have  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
iealthiest  nobleman.  Besides  his  profuse  dispensation  of 
haritj,  he  entertained  the  great  men  with  splendour  at  his 
lOuse,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow  sums  of  two  or  three 
honsand  pieces  of  gold  to  relieve  noble  families  in  distress. 
iKhough  he  held  some  peculiar  opinions,  and  among  others 
w?er  attended  public  worship,  yet  his  piety  remained  unques- 
ioned ;  and  even  among  the  suspicions  to  which  his  conduct 
jiwe  birth,  the  cry  of  heresy  was  never  raised  against  him. 
The  first  surmise  regarding  him  was  that  he  possessed  the 
iiilosopher's  stone ;  the  next  took  a  more  dangerous  form,  and 
Qfifresented  him  as  aiming  at  the  crown  ;^  and  this  at  last 
9peared  in  the  definite  shape  of  an  accusation  that  he  had 
■epared  assassins  to  make  away  with  the  king,  and  had  10,000 
if  his  votaries  ready  to  profit  by  the  confusion.  The  mysterious 
latnre  of  the  danger  seems  to  have  frightened  the  king  out  of 
tti  natural  moderation.  On  the  accusation  of  an  alleged  ac- 
Mmplice  he  apprehended  Sidi  Moula  and  his  most  considerable 
iBociates  ;  and,  being  unable  to  convict  them  on  the  evidence 
if  one  suspected  witness,  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  on 
k  plain  before  the  town,  to  allow  them  to  prove  their  innocence 
tj  an  ordeal  which  they  probably  had  appealed  to.  When  the 
ime  came,  the  ministers  raised  their  voices  against  the  pro- 
eeding,  as  equally  opposed  to  Mahometan  law  and  to  natural 

*  [Zik  nd  din  Bami  says  that  he  was      been  supplanted   in  the  court    by  the 
iacd  hv  many  of  the  old  nobles,  who  had      Khilji  party. — Ed.] 
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reason ;  and  the  king,   giving  way  to   their  remonstraiiGes, 
ordered  the  accused  persons  to  be  kept  in  confinement   Ai 
they  were  leading  them  away  to  prison,  some  kalandars  (a  sort 
of  religious  mendicants),  countenanced  if  not  instigated  by  the 
long,  fell  on  Sidi  Moula,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  roytl 
presence.     With   his  last  breath  he   protested   his  innocence^i 
and   denounced   the   curse  that  impended  over  his  oppressor 
Jeliil  ud  din  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  moment :  a  dark  whiii* 
wind  which  happened  just  then  to  arise  increased  the  geneid 
horror ;  and  the  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  which  took  place 
soon  after,  together  with  a  failure  of  the  rains  and  a  famine 
which    followed,    as    well   as    the   awful   termination  of  tiie 
monarch's  own  life,  and  the  exclusion  of  his  immediate  family 
from  the  throne,  were  ascribed  to  the  Divine  vengeance  for  tlii 
act  of  impiety  and  injustice. 

Aid  ltd  din. 

When  the  accounts  of  the  late  king's  death  reached  JkHia^ 
A.D.  129.%  bis  widow  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  set  up  her  om 
A.H.  eyr,.  g^^^  ^^  infant,  in  his  place :  on  the  approach  of  AlA 
ud  din  she  fled  to  Multan,  where  the  only  other  surviving  aoftl 
of  Jelal  ud  din  was  governor;  but  the  whole  family  we«i 
inveigled  from  this  asylum  by  means  of  a  fallacious  promise,; 
when  the  two  princes  were  put  to  death  and  the  queen  im» 
I^risoned.  J 

Ala  ud  din  studiously  endeavoured  to  recover  the  goodwillj 
of  his  people,  by  his  just  exercise  of  the  power  he  had  obtained* 
by  so  many  atrocities.     He  was  liberal  in  bestowing  wealtk- 
and  honours,  and  was  profuse  in  gifts  as  well  as  in  shows  ani" 
magnificence :  but  as  in  the  midst  of  his  course  of  conciliatiot 
he  could  not  refrain  from  acts  of  rapacity,  and  never  repressed 
liis  arbitrary  temper,  he  was  only  partially  successful  in  hil 
attempts  to  gain  popularity ;  and  although  his  reign  was  long 
and  glorious,  he  was  always  disturbed  by  conspiracies  and  re- 
bellions, and  disquieted  by  suspicions  even  of  his  own  fami^ 
and  of  those  most  trusted  by  him. 

His  first  great  undertaking  was  an  expedition  to  Guzerat 
A.D.  1297,  ShaMb  ud  din's  garrison  had  long  been  withdrawn, 
Exii<iiitioii  ^^d  ^^^  ^j^  1^3,d  recovered  his  independence.  He 
toGiuerut.  present  conquest  was  final.  Alaf  Khan,  the  king'i 
brother,  and  his  vazir,  Nusrat  Khan,  who  were  at  the  head  rf 
the  army,  abnost  immediately  took  possession  of  the  province; 
the  raja  flying  to  Baglana,  the  nearest  part  of  the  Deckan. 
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intention  of  declining  an  action.  He  moved  out  at  the  ha 
all  the  troops  he  could  collect ;  and  Fenshta  alleges  thi 
number  of  men  assembled  on  both  sides  exceeded  all  thai 
appeared  in  one  place  in  India  up  to  the  time  when  he  wr 

This  most  important  contest  was  gained  by  Aik  ui 
Thfiir  defeat  almost  entirely  from  the  skill  displayed  by  Za&rl 
at  DeiM.  ^j^^  ^g^  before  the  most  distinguished  of  his  gei 
But  the  great  services  of  that  gallant  chief  had  already  rer 
him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Ala  ud  din,  and  no  less  t< 
Khan,  who  purposely  left  him  unsupported  during  the  pi 
and  the  Moguls,  perceiving  his  reduced  numbers,  tume< 
him,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  his  detachment,  after 
sistance  worthy  of  his  former  exploits. 

About  a  year  after  this  deliverance,  AM  ud  din  despatc 

j^n.  1299^      army,  imder  his  brother  and  the  vazir,  to  redi 

AAim:     hill-fort  of  Eintamb6rJ     They  took   a  place 

Jliayin,  not  far  from  Eintamb6r,  and  proceeded  to  lay  s 

that  fortress.     In  the   commencement  of  the  operatio 

vazir  was  killed  by  a  stone  fix)m  an  engine ;  and  the  ga 

making  a  sally,  compelled  the  besiegers  to  fall  back  on  % 

and  wait  for  reinforcements  from  Delhi.     AM  ud  din,  c 

DcHignBof     determined  to  prosecute  the  siege  in  person,  a 

nephew.       made  some  progress  on  his  march,  when  he  had 

fallen  a  victim  to  a  crime  of  which  he  had  himself  s 

example.     His  nephew.  Prince  Soleiman,  who  held  on€ 

highest  offices  in  the  state,  reflecting  on  the  resembla 

tween  his  own  situation  and  that  from  which  the  presei 

had  risen  to  the  throne,  was  led  to  think  that  a  similar  a 

on  his  part  might  be  attended  with  equal  success.     A 

He  attempts  able  Opportunity  soon  presented  itself,  when  tl 

the  king,      was  hunting  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  ai 

left  with  only  two  or  three  attendants,  in  consequence 

occupations  of  the   chace.     At  this  moment,    Soleim 

proached  him  with  some  of  the  newly-converted  Mogul 

before  he  had  any  suspicion  of  their  purpose,  they  dis< 

their  arrows  at  him,  with  such  effect  that  he  fell  sens< 

the  ground.     Soleiman,  conceiving  that  his  object  was 

plished,  galloped  directly  to  the  camp,  announced  the 

death  and  his  own  accession,  and  directed  himself  to 

mally  proclaimed.     While  he  was  seated  on  his  throi 

i-eceiving  the  homage  of  the  great  officers,  AM  ud  di 

gradually  to  himself;  and,  after  his  wounds  were  boi 

'  It  docs  not  appear  when  this  plact^      and  defended  by  the  King  of  DeB 
waft  loBt.     It  was  besieged  by  insurgents,       in  a.d.  1250. 
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^Setermined  to  proceed  to  join  liis  brother  at  JMyin.  He  was 
dimiaded  from  this  bj  one  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him  not 
%)  give  his  nephew  time  to  establish  his  authority,  but  to  show 
Kmself  to  the  army,  whose  fidelity  he  had  no  reason  to  distrust. 
.^  ud  din  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  and  mounting  his 
Aone,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  proceeded  to-vmrds  the  camp.  He 
Bet  some  foraging-parties  on  his  way,  by  which  his  retinue 
^rw  increased  to  about  500  horse.  With  this  escort  he  pre- 
■eated  himself  on  an  eminence,  in  fall  view  of  the  camp,  and 
displayed  the  white  umbrella,  which  was  then  the  sign  of  sove- 
reignly. He  was  no  sooner  perceived  than  the  whole  army 
locked  to  join  him;  and  the  usurper,  finding  himself  nis failure 
left  almost  alone,  mounted  his  horse,  and  sought  for  •^'^^^^a*^- 
•fety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  He  was  overtaken,  and  his  head 
Iconght  to  the  king,  who  put  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  join  his  brother,  and  soon  after 
warned  the  siege  of  Rintamb6r.  But  his  utmost  efforts  other  dis- 
nere  insufficient  to  take  the  place ;  and,  before  long,  qaeiiocu 
^  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  two  of  his  other  nephews, 
■at  Badaun.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  move  himself  on 
ibis  occasion :  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  by  means  of  his 
officers ;  and  when  his  nephews  were  sent  to  him,  he  first  put 
out  their  eyes,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

The  ill-success  of  these  rebellions  did  not  prevent  the  occur- 
Rnce  of  another,  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character.  Hdji 
Moula,  a  young  slave  of  one  of  the  principal  families  in  Delhi, 
took  advantage  of  some  discontent  against  the  chief  magistrate 
rf  police  to  collect  a  mob  and  put  him  to  death,  under  pretence 
rf  an  order  from  the  king ;  and  having  thus  got  a  body  of  in- 
fliriated  followers,  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  cit}% 
to  release  the  prisoners,  distribute  the  royal  arms  and  treasures 
■nong  his  adherents,  and  to  set  up  a  prince  of  the  royal  family 
Irking.  The  decided  conduct  of  a  local  officer  prevented  the 
in  effects  of  this  explosion.  He  contrived  to  introduce  a  body  of 
iR)op6  into  the  capital,  killed  Haji  Moula,  dispersed  his  rabble, 
ittd  put  his  new  king  to  death. 

Many  executions  followed  by  the  king's  order ;  and,  amongst 
others,  the  whole  family  of  Haji  Mould's  former  master,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  slaughtered,  without  a  charge 
against  them. 

At  length  Rintamb6r  fell,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  R?"t2Lwi . 
i  year.     The  rdja,  with  his  family,  and  the  garrison  a.d.  isoo, 
irere  put  to  the  sword.  ^"'  '^' 

In  the  year  1303,  AlA  ud  din  went,  in  person,  against  Chitor, 
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a  celebrated  hill-fort  in  Mewar,  and  the  principal  seat 
A.D.  1303,  Rajput  tribe  of  Ses6dia.  He  took  the  fort,  madei 
captHTO  of  prisoner,  and  left  the  eldest  of  his  own  sons  as  gc 
ciiit6r.  Next  year  the  r^ja  escaped,  and  made  himsdf 
midable,  that  Ala  ud  din  found  it  prudent  to  make  over 
to  another  BAjput  prince,  named  Malde6,  who,  by  Fe 
account,  was  a  nephew  of  the  rdja,  but  who  is  represe 
the  Rdjputs  as  a  person  of  another  family.  Malde6  n 
tributary  to  Delhi  until  near  the  end  of  Ala  ud  din's  reig 
he  was  expelled  by  Hamir,  a  son  of  the  former  raja.' 

Ala  ud  din  was  recalled  from  these  conquests  by  a  ncT 
rnraccwwfni  iuvasiou  and  another  attack  on  Delhi.  His  fc 
the  Mo^is.  so  much  weakened  by  detachments,  that  whei 
rived  at  the  capital  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  enem 
field,  and  obliged  to  intrench  his  camp.  The  Mogi 
probably  were  not  prepared  for  protracted  operation 
drew  without  a  battle ;  and  their  retreat  was  ascribed 
piety  of  the  age,  to  a  panic  sent  among  them  on  the  p 
Nizam  ud  din  Oulia,  a  celebrated  saint  then  alive.  In  t 
two  years  there  were  three  Mogid  inroads,  one  of  whic 
Aj).  1304-5,  trated,  by  the  north  of  the  Panjab,  into  Ro! 
A.H.  704.S.  Q^  ^u  those  occasions  the  prisoners  were 
Delhi,  where  the  chiefs  were  trampled  to  death  by  ek 
and  the  men  butchered  in  cold  blood.^ 
Dipcontinn-        Thesc  wcrc  the  last  Mofful  invasions  for  man 

unco  of  their  -lAi/ni/*  i.  -• 

incursions.  Though  Ala  ud  din  s  continual  occupation  s: 
Expedition  acccssiou  had,  in  some  measure,  withdrawn  hii 
Dockan.  tiou  from  the  Deckan,  he  had  not  forgotten  tl 
of  his  early  exploits.  At  the  time  of  his  own  exped 
Chit6r  (a.d.  1303,  a.h.  703),  he  sent  an  army  through 
to  attack  Warangal,  the  capital  of  Telingana,  situated 
south  of  the  river  GodAveri ;  and  he  now  prepared  a  gre: 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Rija  of  Deogiri,  whc 
late  witliheld  his  tribute.  Malik  Cafur,  who  commanc 
army,  was  a  eunuch,  and  had  been  the  slave  of  a  men 
Cambay,  from  whom  he  was  taken,  by  force,  during  the  c 
of  Guzerdt.  Having  come  into  the  king's  possession 
completely  won  his  master's  affections  that  he  rose  to  the 
offices,  and  excited  the  utmost  disgust  among  the  noble 
A.n.  1306,  rapid  promotion  from  so  base  an  origin.  He  i 
^■"'  '^'  ceeded  through  Malwa,  and  by  Sultanpur  in  B3 
to  De6giri.  Before  he  commenced  the  siege,  he  ovei 
greater  part  of  the  Maratta  countiy ;  and  so  impressed 

•  The  descendant  of  this  family  is  now      princes. 
Bana  of  Oudipup,  the  chief  of  the  Eajpiit  »  Ferishta  says  9,000  on  one 
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mill  the  impoBsibilitj  of  resistance,  that  he  came  out  of  his 
5)rtre88,  and  agreed  to  accompany  Cafur  to  Delhi.  He  was  there 
xceiyed  with  favour,  returned  loaded  with  honours,  and  from 
iat  time  forward  remained  faithful  to  the  Mussulmans.  A  eir- 
inmstance  occurred  during  this  expedition  which  deserves  to  be 
nentioned.  Alp  KMn,  governor  of  Guzerat^®  (who  must  fJ^J^J^  "'^ 
e  distinguished  fix)m  Alaf  Khan,  the  king's  brother),  ^^'^^  i^^- 
Ad  been  directed  to  march  to  Deogiri,  to  co-operate  with  Ciifur. 
Bs  road  lay  through  Baglana,  where  the  fugitive  raja  of  Guzenlt 
ad  taken  refuge,  as  has  been  related.  This  rdja's  wife,  Caula 
>evL,*  *  had  been  taken  prisoner  during  his  flight,  and  having  been 
arried  to  Ala  ud  din's  harem,  had  gained  a  great  share  of  his 
iTOur  by  her  beauty  and  talents.  On  hearing  of  the  intended 
larch  of  these  forces,  she  entreated  that  means  might  be  taken 
0  recover  her  daughter  by  the  raja,  who  still  remained  with  the 
xiled  prince.  Alp  KMn  was  enjoined  to  attend  to  this  object, 
nd  endeavoured,  by  the  ofiFer  of  favourable  terms,  to  prevail  on 
he  raja  to  give  up  his  daughter.  The  raja  rejected  his  over- 
ares,  and  Alp  Khan  marched  agia^inst  him.  The  princess, 
rhose  name  was  Dewal  Devi,  had  long  been  sued  for  by  the  son 
f  Eamdeo,  the  raja  of  De6giri ;  but  her  father,  considering  a 
laratta,  however  high  in  station,  as  an  unworthy  match  for  the 
laoghter  of  a  Rajput,  had  rejected  all  his  offers.  In  the  present 
xtremity,  however,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  princess 
ma  sent  off,  with  an  escort,  to  De6giri.  Immediately  after  her 
leparture.  Alp  Khan  succeeded  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the 
ija's  army.  His  victory  afforded  him  little  satisfaction,  when 
le  found  that  the  princess  had  escaped  him  ;  and  knowing  the 
nfluence  of  Caula  D^vi,  and  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  king, 
le  gave  up  his  whole  attention  to  the  means  of  accomplishing 
in  object  which  they  had  both  so  much  at  heart.  His  utmost 
dTorts  were  not  attended  with  success ;  and  he  had  arrived 
rithin  a  march  of  De6giri  without  hearing  any  tidings  of  the 
ffineess,  when  a  party  who  had  gone  from  his  camp  to  see  the 
aves  of  Ellora  happened,  by  mere  chance,  to  fall  in  with  her 
«cort ;  and  being  imder  the  necessity  of  fighting  in  self-defence, 
hey  dispersed  the  escort,  and  captured  the  princess,  before  they 
reie  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  acquisition.  Alp  Khan, 
elighted  with  his  prize,  immediately  marched  with  her  to 
telhi.  Her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on  the  king's 
dest  son,  Khizr  Khan,  that  he  soon  after  married  her ;  and 
leir  loves  are  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  Persian  poem,  by 
mir  Khusrou. 

'•  [He  was  the  qucf-n's  brother,  cf.  Fo-      ▲  n.  700. — Ed.] 

(ita,  /Vr#.  //jr/,  p.  17«.  1.  4.  and  p.  216,  »»  [Ffrishfa's  toxt  has  Kunwala  Devi, 

10.     The  king's  brother  had  died  in      i.e.  Kamala  Devi  ? — Ed.] 
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This  incident  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  intennixtare 
which  had  already  taken  place  between  the  Hindus  and  Maho- 
metans ;  and  also  as  leading  to  the  first  mention  of  the  caves  of 
E116ra,  which  have  been  compared,  as  works  of  labour,  to  tk 
pjTamids  of  Egypt,  and  which,  in  reality,  far  surpass  them  u 
specimens  of  art. 

During  this  expedition  of  Cafur,  the  king,  in  person,  reduced 
Jhal6r  and  Sewana,  places  in  Marwar,  to  the  north  of  Guzeiit 

After  the  return  of  Cdfur,  according  to  Ferishta,  Al^  nd  ^ 
A.n.  vm,  received  accounts  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to 
FaiiuTCofan  Waraugal.  He  had  been  induced  to  send  it  by  aa 
to  xJiin^"  unexplored  route  from  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  the 
^"•^'  solicitation  of  the  Raja  of  Orissa,  who  had  become 

jealous  of  the  extension  of  his  neighbour's  power.**  It  is  not 
recorded  how  it  failed,  or  how  the  contest  was  so  long  protractei 
Cafur  was  sent  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  He  marched  by  Deog^ 
ravaged  the  north  of  Telingana,  gained  a  great  victory  in  tto 
field,  took  the  strong  fort  of  Warangal  after  a  siege  of  some 
months,  and  compelled  the  rdja  to  pay  a  large  contribution  and 
submit  to  permanent  tribute. 

Next  year  Cdfiir  was  again  sent  to  the  Deckan,  against  the 
A.D.  1310,  BalLll  r^ja  of  Camdta.**  He  marched  by  Deogiii, 
conqu'^of  crossed  the  Godiiveri  at  Peitan,  and  penetrated,  aftff 
caniittt,  ^  great  battle,  to  Dwdra  Samudra,  the  capital,  which 
he  took ;  and,  having  made  the  raja  prisoner,  put  an  end  to  the 
djTiasty  of  BalMl.»^ 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  invaded  the  western  part  of  the 
nnd  of  Ma&-  Balldl  posscssious ;  but  he  reduced  the  whole  of  their 
Cfti;e"como.  castcm  territory,  including  MaAber  on  the  seacoast, 
''"•  as  far  south  as  Eam&hwar,  or  Adam's  Bridge,  oppo- 

site Ceylon.  He  there  built  a  mosque,  which  was  still  standing 
when  Ferishta  wrote.^* 

"  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  Mac-  doubt  that  the  appellation  really  applw» 

kcnzie   Cafaioffue,  p.  cxxxii.     For  an  ac-  to  the  tract  on  the  opposite  cowl,  a- 

count   of  the  priucipality  of  Warangal,  touding   north  from    Bameshvar.   (S^ 

see  Book  iv.  oh.  ii.  Marsden's  Marco    Polo,  p.    626,  no**-) 

"  See  Book  ir.  ch.  ii.  That  Xaaber  in  this  sense  was  inrlndcd 

'*  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  Macken-  in  the  Ballal  kingdom,  appears  from  P«^ 

cie  Catah(/He,  p.  cxiii.     Dwara  Samudra  fessor  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  ^f^t* 

\ra8situatedin  the  heart  of  Carnata.  about  ken::ie   Cataiopue^  vol.  i  p.  czL    It  »• 

100  miles   north-west  of  Serin^patam,  mained  united  to  Delhi  for  twenty  « 

wln^re  its  ruins  still  remain.     (Buchanan's  thirty  years,  till  near  the  middle  of  th« 

Journci/,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.)  fourteenth  century;  about  which  tim^  P« 

"  Briggs'  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  373.    Ma-  Batiita  crossed  from  Ceylon  to  Maibff. 

aber  (the  place  of  crossing  over)  has  very  and  found  it  in  the  possession  of  a  M*" 

generally  been  supposed  to  be  Malabar,  hometan  family,  who  had  shortly  htictt 

nsw»*ll  frum  the  resemblance  of  the  names  acqiiirr.»d  it.  in  conseqnence  of  the  reroll 

as  fwm  the  position  of  the  latter  country  of  Jelal  ud  din  Hasan,  a  sherif  or  seind, 

in  reference  to  Arabia;  but  there  is  no  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Mohammed 
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Liter  this  expedition  Cafur  returned,  with  vast  treasures,  to 
Ilii.'« 

[t  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  AU  ud  din  at  once 
charged  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  converts  from  his  ^J^^J^j;' 
vice.  Though  habitually  turbulent,  they  seem  to  ^*J^jg^, 
re  given  no  immediate  occasion  for  this  violent  and  a.'h'.  711/ 
prudent  measure.  Being  now  driven  to  despair,  some  of  them 
iered  on  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king ;  and  on  its  being  de- 
ted,  the  king  ordered  the  whole  of  them  (amoimting,  according 
Ferishta,  to  15,000)  to  be  massacred,  and  their  families  to  be 
i  for  slaves. 

2amde6  had  died  before,  or  during,  C6fiir's  last  expedition ; 
I  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  already  suspected  of  dis- 
iction.    He  now  withheld  his  tribute ;  and  some  disturbances 
ing  likewise  taken  place  in  Camata,  Cafur  once  more  set  out 
|uell  them.     He  put  the  raja  of  Deogiri  to  death,  a.d.  1312. 
[  carried  his  arms  over  all  Maharashtra  and  Camata,  TMng  of 
ipelling  those  princes  who  still  retained  their  terri-  couquertof 
es  to  pay  tribute ;  and,  after  accomplishing  all  the  J[J^**^^' 
jcts  of  his  expedition,  he  returned  again  to  Delhi. 
Ja  ud  din's  constitution  had  by  this  time  yielded  to  a  long 
rse  of  intemperance.    His  ill-health  made  him  more  intrigues 
picious  and  irritable  than  ever ;  and,  like  most  people  JJ^^Jf**"" 

>  distrust  the  bulk  of  mankind,  he  was  the  dupe  of  one  ^'<^^- 

hi  individual.  This  was  Cafur,  the  extent  of  whose  abilities 
I  equalled  by  the  depravity  of  his  principles.  The  use  he  made 
lis  influence  was  to  destroy  all  who  he  thought  might  rival 
1  in  favour,  and  afterwards  to  irritate  the  king  against  his  sons, 
I  the  queen  their  mother,  who  might  otherwise  have  found 
ans  to  reconcile  him  to  his  children.  Cafur  first  encouraged 
1  in  the  notion  that  he  was  slighted  and  neglected  by  them  in 
illness,  and  at  last  infused  suspicions  that  they  were  plotting 
iinst  his  life.  AU  ud  din,  notwithstanding  his  unfeeling 
bure,  seems  to  have  had  some  affection  for  his  offspring ;  so 

^ilttk.     The  rerolt  of  Seiad  Hasan  in  religion   had    been    introduced  in   that 

iber  againit  Mohammed  Tughlak  is  quarter  from  Arabia,  8onie  centuries  be- 

>  mentioned  by  Ferishta.  (Briggs,  fore  Ala  ud  din's  invasion  of  the  Deckan ; 
.  L  p.  423.)  It  is  not  probable  that  and  it  did  not  b«'come  th«i  dominant  ont; 
fhi  conquered  the  western  territory  of  until  the  conquest  of  Malabar  by  Heidc>r 
!  Ballals,   because   it    appears    from  All. 

Iks*  Mysore,  that  the  remains  of  that  *•  Ferishta  states  that,  at  this  time, 

lily  r«-tii«i  to  T6n6r  near  Seringapa-  there  was  no  silver  coinage  in  tlu-  Car- 

11 ;   and   Ibn   Batuta  found  Malabar  natic :  and  Colonel  Brigps  observes  that 

liich  be  riaited  on  his  way  to.  and  on  the  same  was  true  to  a  certain  extent,  till 

rKnm  from.  Maaljer)  in  the  hanils  of  T«-ry  lately :  the  common  coin  was   iho 

Dd&  priucfs,  except  Honawar,  which  pagoda,  and  there  was  a  small  coin  calkil 

■  held    by  a  Mussulman   under  the  a  gold  fanam,  as  low  in  yalue  as  a  six- 

eRfigntjofaHind^    The  Musstilman  pence. 
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that  it  was  not  till  near  his  end  that  Cafor  prevailed  on 
by  innumerable  artifices,  to  commit  the  two  eldest  priiic< 
the  queen  to  prison.  At  the  same  time  CMoi  procured  ai 
to  make  away  with  Alp  Khan,  whose  power  he  dreade 
thus  to  remove  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  his  seizing 
government  on  his  master's  death. 

Meanwhile  the  king's  blind  subjection  to  his  favouri 
the  increased  tyranny  of  his  administration,  excited  gene 
Revolt  of  content.  The  nobles  of  the  court  were  disgruste< 
Rocovory  of  zerat  broke  mto  open  rebellion.  It  was  at  this  n 
the  Rajpfits,  Chitor  was  recovered  by  Bana  ELamir ;  and  Har 
son-in-law  of  B^mded,  raised  an  extensive  insurrectioi 
Deekan,  and  expelled  many  Mahometan  garrisons. 

The  paroxysms  of  rage  produced  by  a  succession  c 
Death  of  tidings  increased  the  king's  sufferings,  au 
A.D.  itifi,^°*  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His 
^-  If  j  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  poison,  admi 
siuiH^aie.    byCafur. 

So  great  is  the  effect  of  vigour  in  a  despotism,  that  a 
}iu  chorac-  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  iguoraut  and  capricious,  as  well 
^^^-  and  tyrannical,  yet  his  foreign  conquests  were 

the  greatest  ever  made  in  India ;  and  his  internal  adm 
tion,  in  spite  of  many  absurd  and  oppressive  measures, 
the  whole,  equally  successful.  Quiet  and  security  p 
throughout  the  provinces ;  wealth  increased,  and  show^ 
in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  in  other  forms  of 
and  improvement.  Ala  ud  din  was  so  absolutely  illitera 
he  began  to  learn  to  read  after  he  had  been  for  some 
the  throne ;  yet  so  arrogant,  that  his  most  experienced  m 
durst  not  venture  to  contradict  him,  and  the  best-inform 
about  his  court  were  careful  to  keep  their  knowledge  to  t 
of  his  acquirements.  Nor  did  this  presumption  wear  c 
his  youth :  it  increased  in  his  latter  days  to  such  a  pit^ 
every  word  he  uttered  was  considered  as  irrevocable.  In  t] 
mencement  of  his  career  of  prosperity,  he  entertained  tl 
of  setting  up  for  a  prophet,  and  founding  a  new  religio: 
when  he  had  laid  aside  that  fancy,  he  assumed  the  title  o 
Second  Alexander,"  and  publicly  discussed  a  project  of  ui 
conquest. 

Hi*  Internal       Somo  curious  fcaturcs  are  preserved  of  his 
poiicj-.         and  that  of  his  age. 

At  the  time  when  he  had  been  so  often  threatened  by  < 
racies,  he  called  his  counsellors  together,  to  consider  the 
and  the  remedy.     They  traced  his  danger  to  three  pr 
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xe^ : — convivial  meetings,  where  men  opened  their  secret 
ights  to  each  other ;  connexions  between  great  nobles,  espe- 
j  by  intermarriages ;  and,  above  all,  the  unequal  distribu- 
of  property,  and  the  accumidation  of  wealth  by  governors 
rorinces.  The  king  concurred  in  these  opinions :  he  for- 
}  the  use  of  wine,  and  prohibited  all  private  meetings  and 
ical  discussions  among  the  nobles  of  his  court,  till,  at 
th,  no  man  could  entertain  his  friends  -vidthout  a  written 
r  from  the  vazir.  No  marriage  among  the  nobility  was 
'ed  without  a  licence  from  the  crown.  Fanners  were 
ed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  a  certain  number  of 
?  and  servants.  Graziers,  in  like  manner,  were  restricted 
•  the  number  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Oflicial  emolu- 
s  were  reduced;  the  land-tax  was  increased,  and  more 
3usly  exacted ;  and,  at  last,  the  king  became  so  rapacious, 
the  private  property  both  of  Mussulmans  and  Hindus  was 
seated  without  a  cause,  so  that  men  were  almost  reduced 
evel  over  all  the  empire.*^ 

long  other  measures  of  Ala  ud  din,  one  was  for  fixing 
for  the  prices  of  all  articles.  This  plan  originated  in  a 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  troops,  which  the  king  thought 
i  be  unjust  unless  the  expense  of  living  was  lowered 
ise.  Accordingly,  prices  were  fixed  for  grain,  cattle, 
fs,  &C.J  and  for  all  other  commodities,  which  were  classed 
he  purpose.*®  EverjiJiing  was  included  except  labour, 
ic  granaries  were  constructed;  importation  was  encou- 
1,  exportation  forbidden ;  money  was  advanced  to  mer- 
ts  to  enable  them  to  import  goods.  Wholesale  purchases 
not  allowed ;  hours  were  fixed  for  opening  and  shutting 
3 ;  and  the  whole  was  rendered  effective  by  public  reports 
le  king,  and  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers  to 
;t  breaches  of  the  regulation. 

dearth  which  ensued  soon  after  occasioned  a  relaxation  in 
:t;ing  the  rules  about  grain;  and  the  others,  though  not 
nded  till  the  next  reign,  were  probably  in  a  great  measure 
acted  after  the  king  had  cooled  on  his  scheme. 
le  of  Ala  ud  din's  maxims  was,  that  "  religion  had  no  con- 
>n  with  civil  government,  but  was  only  the  business,  or 
3r  amusement,  of  private  life;"  and  another,  that  "the 

:  iii  difficult  to  reconcile  this  state-  applies  to  the  last  years  of  the  reign. 
fh«i?  last  words  of  which  are  Ferish-  "  Tables  of  the  prices  are  fOA-en   in 

ith  the  same  author  s  glowing  ae-  Ferishta.  and  wonld  bo  interesting  if  the 

>f  the  general  prosperity;  but  it  is  value  of  the  coins  could  be  better  ascer- 

>le  the  unfavourable  picture  only  taiued. 
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will  of  a  wise  prince  was  better  than  the  opinions  of  maik 
bodies  of  men." 

Ala  ud  din  had  reigned  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Mobdrik  Khilji. 

On  the  death  of  Ala  ud  din,  CaMr  produced  a  pretended  lil 
of  that  prince,  appointing  his  youngest  son,  an  infauit,tol» 
his  successor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Cafur. 

Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  government,  Cafdr  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  king's  two  eldest  sons,  and  not  long  after 
sent  assassins  to  murder  the  third  son,  Mob&rik.  The 
sins,  however,  were  won  over  and  induced  to  spare  him ;  ul 
before  Cafur  had  time  to  take  farther  measures,  he  was  himsdt  - 
assassinated  by  the  royal  guard,  headed  by  their  commands 
and  his  lieutenant. 

Mobarik  was  immediately  raised  to  the  government.  Hf 
A.D.  i:n7,  did  not  assimie  the  title  of  king  for  two  months,  at  Al 
^A^iiiV*  ^^d  of  which  time  he  deprived  his  infimt  brother  o 
:Moharrcin  7.  gjgj^^^  ^-^(j^  ^^^^  ^1^  ^Q  a  hill-fort  for  life. 

He  next  put  to  death  the  two  oiBBicers  who  had  placed  hia 
on  the  throne,  and  broke  up  the  guard.  He  raised  several  ' 
his  slaves  to  high  rank  and  oiBBice,  and  made  one  of  them  (a  cos- 
verted  Hindu,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Khusrou  Elidn)  hi 
vazir ;  so  that  his  first  acts  gave  an  earnest  of  the  bloody  adi 
licentious  reign  which  was  to  follow. 

These  misdeeds  were  not  entirely  unmixed  with  good  actioni^ 
he  set  free  aU  prisoners,  to  the  nimiber  of  17,000— a  swee] 
measure,  which  could  only  have  been  commendable  after  a 
reign  like  the  preceding.  He  restored  the  lands  confiscated  bj 
Ala  ud  din,  removed  his  oppressive  taxes,  and  abolished  hii 
restrictions  on  trade  and  property. 

His  military  proceedings  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  wert 
not  less  meritorious.  He  sent  an  army  to  reduce  Gnzeiit, 
A.D.  1818,  a^^d  marched,  himself,  to  the  Deckan,  where  he  took 
A.H.718.  Harpdl  prisoner,  and  inhumanly  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive.  Having  completely  restored  tranquiUity,  he  re- 
turned to  Delhi,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  course  of  the  most 
degrading  and  odious  debauchery.  One  of  his  amusements  wai 
to  a<JCompany  a  troop  of  actresses  in  a  female  habit,  and  to 
dance  along  with  them  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  He  ^w* 
in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  and  his  chief  delight  ap- 
peared to  be  to  display  his  worst  vices  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  a  prince  there  should  be  a  continual 
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ession  of  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  each  of  which  was 
wed  by  tortures  and  executions,  and  each  gave  rise  to  fresh 
icions  and  additional  acts  of  tjrranny. 
uring  his  expedition  to  the  Deckan,  he  sent  his  favourite 
Lsrou  to  conquer  Malabar,  which  he  effected  in  the  conqneetof 
se  of  a  year,  and  brought  a  great  treasure  to  Delhi.     ^^°'^^' 
whole  administration  of  the  government  was  then  confided 
im,  and  every  man's  life  and  fortune  was  at  his  a.d.  isis, 
3y.     He   put  some  of  the  nobility  to  death,  and  liSuei^of 
3k  such  a  terror  into  the  rest,  that  they  thought  SSSS?"* 
iselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  quit  the  court,  pl^"iJ^^ 
leave  the  king  to  the  machinations  of  his  favourite.  *'**°^- 
opportunity  was  not  lost  on  Khusrou,  who  surroimded  the 
with  his  creatures,  and  filled  the  capital  with  Hindu  troops 
is  own  cast  ;^^  until  at  length,  when  his  plot  was  matured, 
*rpetrated  the  murder  of  his  in&tuated  master,  and  ^.d.  1321, 
ice  assumed  the  vacant  throne.     He  put  to  death  A.u.721,  ' 
lie  survivors  of  the  family  of  Ala  ud  din,  and  trans-  nwwai.  Mnr- 
d  Dewal  D^vi  to  his  own  seraglio.     His  other  rSandL-' 
mres  were  in  the  same  spirit.     But,  notwithstand-  hSToi^Sy!' 
ds  infiunous  character  and  his  manifold  crimes,  he  did  not 
1»  obtain  adherents,  and  to  strengthen  his  party.     He  not 
brought  his  own  low  creatures  into  power,  but  endeavoured 
in  over  the  established  nobles,  by  investing  them  with  some 
e  highest  offices.    Among  this  number  was  Juna  B[han,  the 
jf  Ghazi  Khan  Tughlak,  governor   of  the  Panjab,  whose 
!a,tion  and  influence  made  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
liate  him.     In  this  Khusrou  failed.     Jiina  Elhan  fled  from 
x>iirt,  and  Ghazi  Khan  went   into   open   rebellion;   and, 
hing  to  Delhi  with  the  veteran  troops  of  the  frontier,  he 
{d  a  victory  over  the  dissolute  and  ill-commanded  a.d.  i3ji, 
3  opposed  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  and  t^n.m! 
f  the  usurper,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  people.  ^J*^^^*'- 
ntering  Delhi,  Ghazi  Khan  made  a  declaration  that  his 
object  was  to  deliver  the  country  from  oppression,  and  that 
18  willing  to  pla<je  any  of  the  royal  line  on  the  throne.    No 
>er  of  the  Khilji  family  was  found  to  have  survived,  and 
lak  was  himself  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Ghiyas  ud  din. 

e  was  a  converted  Parwiri  slave  of  mitted  to  build  a  house  within  the  town. 
;;  this  cjwt  is  one  of  Hindu  out-  See  Briggs*  Ferishtay  vol.i.  p.  387. —  Kd.J 
eemed  so  unclean  as  not  to  be  ad- 
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Ohiyds  ud  din  TugJdak. 

GhitIs  ud  dIn  Tuohlak  was  the  son  of  a  Turld  sk 
A.I).  1321,  Ghiyas  ud  din  Balban^  by  an  Indian  motherJ 
A.11. 721,  'v^hole  reign  was  as  commendable  as  his  accessioi 
blameless.  He  began  by  restoring  order  in  his  internal  adu 
tration,  and  by  putting  his  fix>ntier  in  an  eflFective  sti 
A.D.  1122,  defence  against  the  Moguls.  He  then  sent  his 
FauJre  of  JunA  Khdu,  to  settle  the  Deckan,  where  aflRairs 
tiontorll  fallen  into  disorder.  Juna  Khan's  operations 
lingftna.  successful,  Until  he  reached  Warangal,  on  the  f< 
cations  of  which  place  he  was  unable  to  make  any  impres 
the  siege  was  protracted  until  the  setting-in  of  the  hot  i 
and  perhaps  till  the  first  burst  of  the  rainy  season ;  a  malij 
distemper  broke  out  in  his  camp ;  and  his  troops,  alreac 
pressed  by  these  disasters,  were  alarmed  by  false  reports  ( 
death  of  the  king,  and  a  revolution  at  Delhi.  At  length, 
of  his  principal  officers  deserted  him  with  their  troops ;  ai 
prince  himself,  endeavouring  to  retreat  with  the  rest 
pressed  by  the  Hindus,  and  pursued,  with  great  slaught< 
wards  Doulatabad.  He  only  brought  back  3,000  horse, 
his  whole  army,  to  Delhi.  Juna  Elhan  proved  himself  so 
creet  and  selfwilled  in  his  own  reign,  that  it  is  difficult  t< 
ascribing  a  share  of  his  failure,  in  this  instance,  to  hi 
conquftrtof  Hc  was  more  successful  in  his  next  attempt;  he 
capture  of*  Bidar,  a  place  of  strength  and  importance;  and 
the  oapitai.  wurds  reduccd  Warangal,  and  brought  the  raja  pr 
a;h.723.'     to  Delhi.* 

*  [Ferishta  says  that  she  was  a  woman  '  The  raja  was  afterwards  relei 

of  the  Jat  tribe. — Ed.]  restored. 
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ber  this  the  king  proceeded  in  person  to  Bengal,  where  Bb^ 
1^,  karra  EMn,  the  father  of  the  former  king,  Kei  Kobad, 
*•  still  retained  his  government,  after  a  lapse  of  forty 
.  He  was  now  confirmed  in  possession,  and  permitted  the 
f  royal  ornaments,  by  the  son  of  his  father's  former  slave, 
e  king  also  settled  some  disturbances  in  Sunargong  (now 
i*),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  province  independent  of 
al.  On  his  way  back,  he  reduced  Tirhut  (formerly  Mithila), 
ook  the  raja  prisoner. 

he  approached  the  capital  he  was  met  by  his  eldest  son. 
Khan,  who  received  him  with  magnificence  in  a  wooden 
on  erected  for  the  occasion.  During  the  ceremo-  De^thoftiw 
he  building  gave  way,  and  the  king,  with  five  other  ^^• 
ns,  was  crushed  in  its  fall.  This  misfortune  may  have  been 
y  accidental ;  but  the  unusualness  of  erecting  such  a  struc- 
a.t  all,  the  opportune  absence  of  the  eldest  prince  at  the 
mt,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  second,  who  was  t-D-  ^^as. 

February ; 

ther' s  favourite,  being  involved  in  the  same  cala-  a.h.  72a. 
fixed  strong  suspicions  on  the  successor,  in  whose  awwau 
r  everything  turned  out  so  well.* 

3  fort  or  castle  of  Tughlakabad,  which  is  remarkable  even 
Ihi  for  its  massive  grandeur,  was  built  by  Ghiyas  ud  din. 

Mohammed  Tughldk, 

la  Khan,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sultan  Mohammed, 
possession  of  his  dignity  with  extraordinary  mag-  a.d.isss, 
nee;  and  distributed  gifts  and  pensions  to  his  cnmi^terof 
Is,  and  to  men  of  learning,  with  a  profusion  never  TugSS?. 
3  equalled.  He  established  hospitals  and  almshouses  on 
tfime  liberal  scale;  and  throughout  his  whole  reign  his 
ficence  to  the  learned  was  such  as  to  deserve  and  to  obtain 
warmest  expressions  of  praise. 

is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
xjcomplished  prince  of  his  age.  His  letters,  both  in  Arabic 
i^ersian,  were  admired  for  their  elegance,  long  after  he  had 
d  to  reign.  His  memory  was  extraordinary :  and  besides 
rough  knowledge  of  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
IS  much  attached  to  mathematics,  and  to  physical  science ; 
ised  himself  to  attend  sick  persons,  for  the  purpose  of 
ling  the  symptoms  of  any  extraordinary  disease.  He  was 
ar  in  his  devotions,  abstained  fix>m  wine,  and  conformed  in 

milton's  IRndottan,  toL  i.  p.  187.  *  See  Ibn  BatiUa,  p.  130. 
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his  private  life  to  all  the  moral  precepts  of  his  religion, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and  personal  acti^ 
that  his  contemporaries  were  justified  in  esteeming  him 
of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

Yet  the  whole  of  these  splendid  talents  and  accomplis 
were  given  to  him  in  vain :  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
sion  of  judgment  which,  after  everj'  allowance  for  the  ii 
tion  of  absolute  power,  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  \ 
affected  by  some  degree  of  insanity.  His  whole  life  wa 
in  pursuing  visionary  schemes,  by  means  equally  irratior 
with  a  total  disregard  of  the  siifferings  which  they  occ; 
to  his  subjects ;  and  its  results  were  more  calamitous  tha 
of  any  other  Indian  reign. 

His  first  act  was  one  which  neither  his  virtues  nor 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  An  army  of  Moguls,  r 
very  celebrated  general,  Timurshin  Khan,*  having  ente: 
Panjab,  he  bought  them  off  by  the  payment  of  an  immen 
tribution ;  and  this  first  instEmce  of  such  policy  in  Ind 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  followed  by  fresh  inva 

His  next  measure  was  equally  inconsistent  with  his  cha 
for  it  was  perfectly  rational  and  well-judged.    He  comple 
reduction  of  the  Deckan,  and  brought  his  most  remote  pr 
into  as  good  order  as  those  near  his  capital. 
Wild  He  then  plunged  into  the  career  which  seeme 

Khemesof  _,  'i     t   ,      t  • 

Mohammed,  rally  STutcd  to  Ms  geuius. 

He  first  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  ass 
Projected      a  vast  army  ;*  which,  afber  it  had  consumed  hi 
Persia.         surcs,  dispcrscd  for  want  of  pay,  and  carried 
and  ruin  to  every  quarter. 

His  next  undertaking  was  to  conquer  China,  and  fill 
Attempt  to  hausted  coffers  with  the  plunder  of  that  rich  moi 
China.  With  this  view  he  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  t 
the  Himalaya  mountains ;  but  when  tiie  passage  was  e 
the  Indians  found  a  powerfiil  Chinese  army  assembled 
frontier,  with  which  theirs,  reduced  in  numbers  and  exl 
by  fatigue,  was  unable  to  cope.  Their  provisions  likewise 
and  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  did  not  admit  of  a  m( 
delay  in  falling  back. 

During  their  retreat  they  were  harassed  by  the  mountf 
slaughtered  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  worn  out  by  1 
The  Chinese  were  at  last  checked  by  the  torrents  of  rain 

*  [Ferishta  calls  him  Turmushzin.-  <  *  Ferishta  makes  it  amount  I 

Ed.]  horse. 
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in  to  fkll,  and  the  Indians,  in  time,  made  their  way  through 
mountains;  but  they  newfound  the  low- country  inundated, 

the  hills  covered  with  impervious  jungle.  So  terrible  were 
calamities  of  their  retreat,  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days 
cely  a  man  was  left  to  tell  the  tale ;  and  many  of  those  who 

been  left  behind  in  garrisons,  as  the  army  advanced,  were 

to  death  by  the  king,  as  if  they  had  contributed  to  the 
ire  of  this  ill-starred  expedition. 
JB  this  expedient  had  failed  to  relieve  the  king's  wants,  he 

recourse  to  another,  almost  equally  ill-contrived,  introdncuon 

had  heard  of  the  use  of  paper-money  in  China,^  m^^ 
.  he  now  introduced  the  system  into  his  own  dominions,  sub- 
uting  copper  tokens  for  paper.     The  king's  insolvency,  and 

instability  of  his  government,  destroyed  the  credit  of  his 
ens  from  the  first ;  foreign  merchants  refused  to  take  them, 
L  all  attempts  at  compulsion  were  evaded,  even  at  home ; 
le,  in  consequence,  was  at  a  stand,  and  confiision  and  distress 
"e  spread  throughout  all  ranks.  The  king  gained,  to  appear- 
e,  in  the  payment  of  his  debts,  but  his  receipts  were  dimi- 
bed  in  the  same  proportion ;  the  roots  of  his  revenue  were 
ick  at  by  the  impoverished  condition  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
lit  of  ail  this  sacrifice  of  the  fortunes  of  the  people  was  to 
re  his  own  in  greater  embarrassment  than  ever. 
lie  king's  exactions,  which  were  always  excessive,  were  now 
dered  intolerable  by  the  urgency  of  his  necessities  'J  Tyranny 

husbandmen  abandoned  their  fields,  fled  to  the  tiongSuie 
idSy  and  in  many  places  maintained  themselves  by  *^*' 
ine ;  many  towns  were  likewise  deserted,  and  Mohammed, 
ren  to  fury  by  the  disorders  which  he  had  himself  occasioned, 
mged  himself  by  a  measure  which  surpassed  all  his  other 
rmities.  He  ordered  out  his  army  as  if  for  a  grand  hunt, 
rounded  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  as  is  usual  on  the 
&t  scale  of  the  Indian  chase ;  and  then  gave  orders  that  the 
le  should  close  towards  the  centre,  and  that  all  within  it 
«tly  inoffensive  peasants)  should  be  slaughtered  like  wild 

A  paper-currency  appears  to  hare  in  a.d.   1294,  but  failed.     (See  Journal 

fd  in  China  two  centuries  before  the  B.  A.  S.^  1860.)  Muhammad Tughlak  issued 

inl  conqueKt ;  and  we  find  it  in  full  copper  tokens  inwtead  of  the  paper  notes 

nnder  the   successors  of  Chenjrfz  (called  chaiis  in  Persia  from  the  Chinese 

U  as  it  is  described  by  Marco  Polo,  word),  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant. 

resided  in  the  conrt  of  Kublai  Khan  Mr.  Thomas,  by  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 

about  A.D.  1274  to  1291.  and  Ibn  tant  coins,  fixes  their  issue  as  hating  con- 

tm,  who  visited  China  as  Muhammad  tinue<l  from  a.h.  730  to  a.h.  732. — Ed.] 
Ink's   Hmbassador  about  a.d.    1345.  '  [Zia  ud  din  Barni  says  that  he  in- 

Khatu,  the  Mof;hnl  ruler  of  Persia,  creased  the  Isnd-tax  of  the  Doab  district 

to  introduce  the  same  system  there  ten  and  twenty  fold  (p.  473). — £d.] 
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beasts.     This  sort  of  hunt  was  more  than  once  repeated 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  there  was  a  general  massacre 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city  of  Canouj.     These  horrors 
due  time  to  famine,  and  the  miseries  of  the  country  ex 
all  power  of  description. 

All  this  oppression  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  at 
Rebeiiiona.  *^  shakc  it  off.  Mohammed's  own  nephew  first  r« 
A  D  13.18  ^  Malwa,  and,  being  pursued  by  the  king  in 
Aji.73»/  Deckan,  was  taken  and  flayed  alive.  Malik  B 
the  old  friend  of  the  king's  father,  whom  he  had  helped  to 
A.D.  1839,  the  throne,  next  rebelled  in  the  Panjab,  and  ws 
^^'  ^*^'     subdued  and  put  to  death. 

re^Sr'  Bengal  soon  after  revolted  under  a  Mussulman 
^St^'  and  was  never  again  subdued.  The  country 
iin.  741 1  coast  of  CoromandeP  almost  immediately  foUov 
SMt'o/***  example,  and  had  the  same  success, 
copomandei.  rph^  ^nng  wcut  in  persou  to  put  down  this  last 
lion,  but  his  army  was  attacked  by  a  pestilence  at  Wai 
and  suffered  so  much  by  its  ravages,  that  he  was  oblij 
return  to  De6giri.  On  his  way  he  had  occasion  to  have  8 
drawn,  and  he  buried  it,  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  i 
ficent  tomb. 

Meanwhile  the  Afghans  crossed  the  Indus  and  ravagi 
Panjab ;  when  they  retired  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Ga 
who  took  Lah6r,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  province. 

The  rajas  of  Camata  and  T^lingana  now  formed  a  combi 
Reiitoration  to  rccovcr  their  independence.  The  former  w 
kingdoma  of  fouudcr  of  a  ucw  dyuasty,  erected  on  the  ruins  < 
T6ulf^n!^'^  of  Ballal,  which  fixed  its  capital  at  Bijayanagw 
AM.  7u.*  maintained  a  nearly  equal  struggle  with  the  ti 
mans  until  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
regained  possession  of  Warangal,  while  Mohammed's  ga: 
were  expelled  froia  every  part  of  their  dominions. 

•  [In  Ferishta  it  is  called  Ma'bar  (see  probably  too  soon.  The  eariiei 
supra^  p.  397) ;  it  revolted  in  1341,  under  land-grant  extant  of  Bukkaraya 
Sayyid  flasan.— Ed.]  a.d.  1370,  the  latest  a.d.  1376 ;  « 

•  [This  revolt  is  an  era  of  some  im-  ditions  give  him  thirty-four  yea 
portance  in  Hindu  literary  history,  as  it  others  only  fourteen.  Madhavi 
was  accompanied  by  a  temporary  revival  prime  minister,  and  to  him 
of  Hindi  leaminjf^.  Tradition  in  the  younger  brother  S4yana  we  or 
Deckan  ascribes  the  founding  of  Vijaya-  of  commentaries  on  the  Vedas,  p 
nagara  to  two  princes,  Bukkaraya  and  ical  systems,  law,  and  gramma 
Harihara,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Brah-  hava  always  mentions  his  patiw 
man,  Madhava  Vidyaranya.  The  common  in  the  commencement  of  his  wo; 
date  of  the  founding  is  1258  of  the  Wilson's  Mackenzie  MS&i  Cc 
Mlivahana   era   (a.d,  1336),  but  this  is  Essays,  ii.  255.— £d.] 
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[lie  famine  in  Hindostan  being  at  this  time  at  its  height,  the 
-emor  of    Sambal  became    unable  to  collect  his     otbei* 
dune,  and,  dreading  the  king's  violence,  went  into 
ellion.     He  was  soon  crashed,  as  was  a  similar  in-  aIh'.tW.' 
gent  at  Bidar,  in  the  Deckan ;  but  a  new  rebellion  almost 
aediately  followed  in  the  latter  place  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
▼erted  Moguls,  or,  as  they  were  now  called,  Amir  a.d.  mo, 
lida,    or  new  nobility.       The  present  revolt  was  '^"•"^• 
ishedy  but  their  other  chiefs  remained  as  ready  as  ever  to 
&t  by  any  new  disturbance. 

Hie  next  rebellion  was  that  of  Ein  ul  Mulk,  who,  being  re~ 
ved  fix)m  his  government  of  Oudh  to  that  of  the  Deckan, 
qpected  the  king's  intentions,  and  threw  off  his  allegiance. 
)  was  soon  reduced,  but,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  was  par- 
tied,  and  restored  to  his  office. 

The  governor  of  the  Deckan,  who  had  hitherto  made  head 
ainst  his  continually  increasing  difficulties,  was  afterwards 
noved ;  and  the  country  was  placed  under  the  king's  son-in- 
ir,  Imad  ul  Mulk,  while  a  great  addition  was  laid  on  the 
renne  of  the  province. 

Malwa  likewise  was  put  under  a  new  governor  of  low  origin, 
ID  showed  his  zeal  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  seventy  of  the 
ognl  Amirs,  on  which  the  officers  of  the  same  nation  Rebellion  of 
Gnzerat  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  join  iSS)S**iS^ 
em  in  rebellion.     The  king  suppressed  this  insurrec-  ^^^*®^^ 
m  in  person,  and  ravaged  his  own  province  as  if  it  ^  j,  ^j^^ 
id  been  an  enemy's,  giving  up  the  rich  towns  of  -^^*-  ^*^- 
imbay  and  Surat  to  plunder. 

Some  of  the  rebels  of  Guzerat,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
eckan,  were  protected  by  the  Mogul  Amirs  in  that  province, 
hich  Mohammed  so  highly  resented  that  he  ordered  those  chiefs 
►  be  made  prisoners.     They  soon  after  effected  their  ocnerai 
icape,   raised  a  general  rebellion,  and   proclaimed  SSln'*^* 
on^  Khan,  an  Afghan  general,  king.     Mohammed  ^^^"^*o/^ 
ughlak,  with  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  a  better  ^^®  ^"*f- 
rase,  hastened  to  the  Deckan,  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
mt  up  the  chiefs  and  their  king  in  the  fort  of  Deogiri.    Before 
e  could  complete  his  success  by  the  capture  of  that  fortress, 
is  presence  was  required  by  a  new  revolt  in  Guzerat ;  and  as 
e  was  marching  to  suppress  it,  the  people  of  the  Deckan  rose  on 
is  rear,  and  plundered  his  baggage  and  elephants.     The  dis- 
irbance  in  Guzerat  was,  however,  got  under,  and  the  chiefs 
impelled  to  take  refuge  with  the  Bajput  princes  of  Tatta  in 
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Sind,  when  intelligence  arrived  fix>m  the  Deckan  that  thingi 
had  there  assumed  a  more  formidable  shape  than  ever.  The 
rebel  king  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  Hasan  Gangu  (who 
founded  the  new  dynasty  of  Bahmani),  and  under  his  anspieei 
the  insurgents  had  defeated  and  slain  Mohammed's  son-in-law, 
Imad  ul  Mulk,  and  not  only  recovered  the  Deckan,  but  induced 
the  governor  of  Malwa  to  join  in  their  insurrection.  Moham- 
med, now  sensible  of  his  error  in  hastening  to  oppose  every  new 
revolt,  and  not  first  settling  that  on  hand,  determined  to  place 
Guzerat  on  a  secure  footing  before  he  ventured  to  confront  the 
increased  difficulties  which  threatened  hira  in  the  Deckaa 
Although  already  in  precarious  health,  he  set  out  after  thefbgi- 
tives  to  Sind.  He  was  opposed  by  the  rebels  on  the  Indus,  tal 
SShammed  crossod  thc  rfvcr  in  defiance  of  them ;  and  had  reached 
!*;? vj^'  Tatta,  when  he  had  an  accession  of  illness,  and  diei' 
xfrT^r*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^y'  leaving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  moik 
Moharr^2i.  accompUshcd  priuccs  and  most  furious  tyrants  thit 
ever  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature. 

Among  the  many  projects  of  Mohammed,  none  occasioned 
Removal  of  SO  much  miscry,  or  gave  rise  to  so  much  complaint,  tf 
S  dX'w,  that  of  transferring  the  capital  from  Delhi  to  De6^ 
?"pri^^of  ^^^  design  was  by  no  means  unreasonable  in  itselfi  if 
Moiianimed,  j^  j^gd  bccu  bcguu  without  precipitaucy,  and  conducted 
with  steadiness.  But  Mohammed,  as  soon  as  the  &iicy  stroA 
him,  ordered  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  to  remow 
to  Deogiri,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Doulatabad.*®  After 
this  the  people  were  twice  permitted  to  return  to  Delhi,  and 
twice  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  it :  one  of  theee 
movements  took  place  during  a  femine,  and  caused  a  prodigiooi 
loss  of  life,  and  all  were  attended  with  ruin  and  distress  to 
thousands.     The  plan  entirely  failed  in  the  end. 

Another  of  his  whims  was  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  rf 
the  nominal  calif  in  Egypt,  to  solicit  investiture  from  hia, 
and  strike  out  of  the  list  of  kings  all  who  had  not  received  s 
similar  confirmation  of  their  title.  ^* 

Another  very  expensive  one  was  to  divide  the  country  into 

'»  On  this  occasion  he  completiHi  the  Baehdad , in  a.d.  1258,the  Saltans  of  K^ 

present  fort,  which  still  affords  a  stupen-  had  recognised  an  Abb^aide  as  Klnv; 

dous  proof  of  the  great  scale  of  his  under-  and  hia  descendants  continued  to  exeroK 

Takings.     The  rock  round  the  hill  is  cut  a  nominal  authoritr  in  Egypt,  until  it  iM 

perfectly  pmcoth  and   perpendicular  for  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  empire  is  a* 

1 80  feet,— the  only  entrance  being  through  1617.    Fop  a  full  account  of  Muhammi 

a  winding  passage  in  the   heart   of  the  Tughlak's  proceedings  in  this  mutter,  sf* 

rock.      The  whole   is   surrounded   by  a  Zia  ud  din  Bami,  pp.  491-496.  Hepla«i 

broad  and  deep  ditch,   cut  also  in  the  the  Khalif  s  name  on  his  coins  ijutctd  d 

solid  rock.  his  own. — Ed.] 

>•  [After  the  fall  of  the  Klialifate  of 
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districts  of  sixty  miles  square,  that  the  cultivation  might  be 
carried  on  under  the  management  of  the  government. 

Many  particulars  regarding  this  reign   are   given  by   Ibn 

Batata,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  who  travelled  over  all  Foreign  ac- 

Aflia,  and  visited  the  court  of  Mohammed  about  a.d.  ^UrtliSd*^ 

1S41,  and  who  could  have  no  interest  in  misrepresen-  tfovemnxent. 

iation,  as  he  wrote  after  his  return  to  Africa.     He  confirms 

to    their  fiill  extent  the   native  accounts  both  of  the  king's 

talents  and  of  his  crimes,  and  gives  exactly  such  a  picture 

of  mixed  magnificence  and  desolation  as   one  would   expect 

under  such   a  sovereign.     He  found   an   admirably  regulated 

.    liOTse  and  foot  post  from  the  frontiers  to  the  capital,  whUe  the 

^   eonntiy  was  so  disturbed  as  to  make  travelling  unsafe.     He 

^  describes  Delhi  as  a  most  magnificent  city,   its  mosque  and 

f  trails  without  an  equal  on  earth ;  but,  although  the  king  was 

.  flien  repeopling  it,  it  was  almost  a  desert.     "  The   greatest 

,  ciiy  in  the  world  (he  says)  had  the  fewest  inhabitants.'' 

The  king  being  absent,  he  was  carried,  with  some  other  noble 
;.  ind  learned  staungers  who  arrived  along  with  him,  to  the  court 
-  of  the  queen-mother,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
^  ivith  respect  and  attention,  and  dismissed  with  robes  of  honour. 
^  He  had  a  house  allotted  him,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provi- 
tions  and  everything  he  could  desire,  and  2,000  dinars  were 
^  given  to  him  "  to  pay  for  his  washing." 

His  daughter  happening  to  die,  it  was  privately  reported  to 
f  the  king  by  post;  and  when  the  funeral  took  place,  he  was 
turprised  to  find  it  attended  by  the  vazir,  and  performed  with 
iQ  the  ceremonies  usual  for  the  nobles  of  the  country.  The 
qneen-mother  sent  for  his  wife  to  console  her,  and  presented 
ker  with  dresses  and  ornaments. 

The  king's  own  manners,  when  he  returned,  were  as  cour- 
teous as  his  previous  proceedings.  Ibn  Batuta  went  out  to  meet 
L  kim,  and  was  graciously  received,  the  king  taking  him  by  the 
I  Iiand  and  promising  him  every  kindness.  He  afterwards  made 
I  him  a  judge,  conversed  with  him  in  Arabic  on  the  duties  of  the 
[     Office ;  and  when  Ibn  Batuta  hesitated,  on  account  of  his  igno- 

f^inoe  of  the*  Indian  language,  the  king,  though  somewhat 
inffled  by  his  starting  difficulties,  answered  his  objections  with 
[  temper,  and  assigned  him  a  most  liberal  salary.  He  afterwards 
I  paid  his  debts,  to  the  amount  of  55,000  dinars^'*,  on  his  request- 
j     ittg  it  in  an  Arabic  poem.     But  Ibn  Batuta  soon  found  the 

••  The  dinkr,  at  this  period,  seems  to      Tughlak's  dinar  was  a  gold  coin  weighing 
hnre  been  a  very  small  coin ;  but  I  do  not      200  grains. — Ed.] 
know    its    precise    Talue.     [Muhammad 
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dangerous  ground  he  stood  on.  A  particular  dervise  near 
Delhi  falling  under  the  king's  suspicions,  he  immediately  pat 
him  to  death,  and  seized  all  persons  who  had  frequented  his  cell 
Among  the  number  was  Ibn  Batuta,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  escaped  with  their  lives.  After  this  he  took  an  eaxly 
opportunity  of  resigning  his  office ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  being 
offended,  attached  him  to  an  embassy  which  he  was  sending  to 
China,  in  return  for  a  very  splendid  one  which  had  just  reached 
his  court. 

The  Mahometan  empire  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  was  more 
The  Maho-  cxtcnsivc  in  the  early  part  of  this  king's  reign  than  it 
S^inindii  6v^r  was  at  any  other  period,  but  the  provinces  now 
St^StSrhl  1^^^  yfere  not  all  retrieved  till  the  time  of  Aurangzib; 
this  reign.  ^^^^  gyen  in  those  which  did  not  revolt,  the  royal  au- 
thority received  a  shock  from  which  it  did  not  recover  till  the 
accession  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

There  is  in  general  so  little  scruple  about  getting  rid  of  a  bfld 
king  in  the  East,  that  it  is  seldom  such  extensive  mischief  ii 
brought  about  by  the  misgovemment  of  one  man. 

Firuz  Tughlak. 

On  the  death  of  Mohammed  Tughlak  the  army  fell  into  dis- 
A.D.  1351  orders,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  Moguls**  were  the  princi- 
A.H.  762.  pal  actors.  The  Indian  chiefs  (now  mentioned  for  the 
first  time)  succeeded  in  repressing  them,  and  raised  Firdztd 
din,  the  late  king's  nephew,  to  the  throne.  He  left  a  detach- 
ment to  settle  Sind,  and  marched  along  the  Indus  to  XJch,  and 
thence  to  Delhi,  where  he  overcame  an  opposition  set  up  in  the 
name  of  a  child,  the  real  or  supposititious  son  of  his  predecess^. 

Three  years  after  his  accession  he  made  an  attempt  to  recoTer 
.V.D.  1353,  Bengal,  and  oven-an  the  whole  province,  but  was  not 
A.H.  754.  Q\y\Q  ^Q  reduce  his  enemy,  until  the  rains  setting  in 
compelled  him  to  retreat. 

At  a  later  period  he  received  embassies  both  from  Bengal  and 
A.H*.  757!'  ^^^  Deckan,  and  thus  acknowledged  the  independence 
J^^pjn^enoe  of  both  mouarclis,  though,  perhaps,  without  renonnc- 
wid^the  ing  his  nominal  superiority.  Whether  the  treaty  with 
recogniaed.  Bengal  was  merely  personal,  or  whether  the  death  rf 
the  first  king  was  a  temptation  for  infringing  it,  we  find  the  wtf 
almost  immediately  renewed  with  his  successor,  Secander,  against 

"  fThese  were  the  Moghul  mercenaries.  of  Ferishta,  are  the  Turk  and  Patbio  » 
The  Indian  chiefs,  of  Briggs*  translation      bilitj  of  the  ooort — ^Ed.] 
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*irdz  inarched  in  person  to  the  extreme  south-east  of 
He  afterwards  renewed  his  treaty  with  Secander,  whose 
lence  was  no  longer  questioned.     Several  years  after 
jstment,  some  provocation  from  J4m  B&ni,  the  Bajptit 
f  Tatta**,  induced  the  king  to  march  in  person  to  Sind ; 
Loagh  Ms  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  his  failure  was 
by  the  nominal  submission  of  the  Jam.    From  Sind  he 
Guzerdt,  where  he  left  a  new  governor.     In  the  course 
years  the  death  of  this  oiBBicer  led  to  another  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
nent,  and  a  rebellion  of  no  long  duration.  ^'^'  '^'^^' 

aJEairs  of  less  importance  kept  Firuz  in  activity  tiQ  a.d. 
ien,  having  reached  his  eighty-seventh  year,  ^^^^  .^ 
ae  incapable,  from  his  infirmities,  of  conducting  infirmitiea. 
mment,  and  it  fell  by  degrees  entirely  into  the  a;h'.  tW/ 
*  his  vazir.  The  enjoyment  of  power  tempted  that  -Riyt^riw  at 
to  secure  its  permanence  by  plotting  against  the  ^^  ~"*' 
arent.  He  had  nearly  succeeded,  through  the  usual  calum- 
paving  his  way  to  the  succession  by  the  removal  of  the 
Jdest  son,  when  that  prince  took  the  bold  measure  of 
introducing  himself  into  the  seraglio,  and  throwing  him- 
the  aflfection  of  his  father.     Firuz,  either  from  conviction 
ness,  gave  up  the  vazir,  and  soon  after  openly  invested 
with  the  whole  powers  of  the  state. 
)rince,  whose  name  was  Nasir  ud  din,  showed  so  little 
n  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  that  in  little  more  than 
lie  was  displaced  by  two  of  his  cousins.     They  raised  a 
in  the  capital,  and,  making  use  of  the  name  of  the  old 
[lose  person  they  had  secured,  obliged  Nasir  ud  din  to 
e  mountains  of  Sarm6r,  between  the  upper  courses  of  the 
md  Satlaj.     They  then  announced  that  Firuz  had  abdi- 
fiivour  of  his  grandson,  Ghiyas  ud  din. 
Bt  immediately  after  this  revolution  Firuz  died,  at  the 

inetv.^*  Hi8  death. 

•^  ,  A.D.  1388, 

3ign,  though  not  brilliant  in  other  respects,  was  <^t-  22: 
ished  for  the  enlightened  spirit  of  his  regula-  Raiiiaian  s. 
id  the  extent  and  utility  of  his  public  worl^.    He  limited 
iber  of  capital  punishments,  and  put  a  stop  to  HiB  laws. 
of  torture  and  the  practice  of  mutilation ;  which  last 
ion  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  it  was  at  variance  with 

was  a  prince  of  the  Samma  first  of  the  Delhi  kings  who  brought  for- 

rho  had  recently  expelled  the  wartl,    by  his    patronage,    the    race    of 

See  Sir  IL  Elliot's  Arabs  in  Afghans,  as  before  his  time  they  were  not 

(4. — Ed.]  held  in  estimation. — Ed.] 
ihta  says  that  Fir^E  was  the 
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the  Mahometan  law.  He  abolished  a  great  number  of  Texatioui 
taxes  and  fees,  put  an  end  to  all  fluctuating  and  precariooa 
imposts,  and  fixed  the  revenues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  us 
little  discretion  as  possible  to  the  collectors,  and  to  give  precision 
and  publicity  to  the  demands  of  the  state.  He  in  some  measure 
fell  into  the  spirit  of  his  times  in  punishing  atheism  by  banish- 
ment, but  showed  his  usual  good  sense  in  discouraging  luxury  in 
apparel  by  his  own  example  rather  than  by  sumptuary  laws. 

The  following  list  is  given  of  his  public  works,  for  the  mainte^ 
His  public  iia-nce  of  which  lands  were  assigned : — 50  dams  acrosi 
vorkK.  rivers,  to  promote  irrigation ;  40  mosques,  30  colleges, 
100  caravanserais,  30  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  100  hospitals, 
100  public  baths,  150  bridges — besides  many  other  edifices  for 
pleasure  or  ornament. 

The  round  numbers,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  some  of  Aw 
items,  suggest  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  list ;  but  the  worki 
of  Firuz  that  stiQ  remain  afibrd  sufficient  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  undertakings.  The  most  considerable  of  th^ 
is  not  specified  in  the  list :  it  is  a  canal,  from  the  point  in  tlie 
Jumna  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  by  Carnal,  to  Hansi  and 
Hissar.  It  reaches  to  the  river  G^gar,  and  in  former  times  mi 
again  connected  with  the  Satlaj,  the  nearest  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Panjab.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  irrigation ;  but  as 
it  has  been  disused,  perhaps  since  the*  death  of  Kruz,  we  can 
only  judge  of  it  by  the  part  restored  by  the  British  Government, 
which  takes  in  the  whole  to  beyond  Hissar,  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  This  portion  now  turns  mills  for  grinding  com  (which 
before  were  not  used  in  India),  and  is  also  employed  in  saw- 
mills and  oil  and  sugar-mills.  It  floats  down  raits  of  wood 
from  the  mountains,  and  is  capable  of  conveying  merchandi^ 
in  boats  of  a  certain  construction ;  but  its  great  object  is  irri- 
gation, by  means  of  which  it  has  fertilized  a  large  tract,  Mid 
turned  the  inhabitants  from  pastoral  life  to  agriculture.** 

Ohiyds  ud  din  Tughlak  IL 

A.D.  1389,  Ghiyas  ud  din  soon  quarrelled  with  his  kinsmen,  hj 

A^n^Vu  *  whom  he  had  been  raised ;  and  was  deposed  and  mur- 
^^^'  dered  at  the  end  of  five  months. 

Abvhekr  Tughlak. 

Abubekr,  grandson  of  Firuz  by  another  son,  was  next  made 
king ;  and  he  had  reigned  for  a  year,  when  Nasir  ud  din  left  the 

"  Major  Colvin,   '^^umal  of  Oie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  toI.  il  p.  105. 
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iintains,  where  he  had  remained  since  his  expulsion,  returned 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  recovered  the  capital.     A  a.d.  mo. 

"iiiin  <■  1-1.  November; 

.test  followed^  and  lasted  for  several  months,  dunng  a.h.  7w. 
ich  time  Delhi  was  more  than  once  lost  and  reco- 
ed,  until  at  length  Nasir  ud  din  obtained  perma-  Ant^Ht ; ' 
it  possession,  and  soon  after  made  his  rival  prisoner.  k^i1z4^. 
was  a  remarkable  circimistance  in  this  contest,  that  a  Hindu 
ef  named  Bai  Sarwar  was  among  the  most  important  of  the 
lerents  of  Nasir,  and  that  the  Hindus  of  M^wat  took  an 
ive  part  for  his  opponent.     The  household  troops,  who  were 
foreigners,  having  shown  particular  hostility  to  the  con- 
eror,  were  banished  the  city ;  and  as  some  endeavoured  to 
iceal  their  character,  recourse  was  had  to  a  test  like  the 
wish  shibboleth,  and  all  were  treated  as  foreigners  who  could 
t  pronounce  a  certain  letter  peculiar  to  the  languages  of 
indostan.^^     Prom  these  circumstances  we  may  judge  of  the 
creased  importance  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the  native  Maho- 
3tans,  since  the   separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ghor  and 
dia. 

Nasir  ud  din  Tughlak. 

The  second  reign  of  Nasir  ud  din,  though  it  presented  a  scene 
general  disorder,  was  marked  by  few  great  events. 
Farhat  ul  Mulk,  the  governor  of  Guzerat,  revolted,  and  was 
dueed  by  Mozaffer  Khan,  who  revolted  himself  in  the  next 
ign.  There  was  also  a  rebellion  of  Eaht6r  Eajputs  beyond 
le  Jumna ;  and  the  weakness  into  which  the  royal  authority 
id  ftdlen  became  everywhere  apparent. 

This  king^s  vazir  was  a  Hindu  convert,  and  was  put  to  death 
1  the  accusation  of  his  own  nephew,  an  xmconverted  Hindu. 
On  the  death  of  Nasir  ud  din,  his  son  Humayun  succeeded, 
at  died  at  the  end  of  forty-five  days,  when  his  younger  bro- 
ler  Mahmud  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

Mahmud  Tughlak. 

The  young  king  was  a  minor,  and  little  qualified  to  restore 
lie  lost  authority  of  the  crown.     MozaflFer  Khan,  the  ^.j,.  ,3j»4^ 
ovemor  of  Guzerat,  began  to  act  as  an  independent  ^•"•7^- 

*'  ["  The  king  iestied  an  order,  to  the  in  a  note  to  his  translation,  thinks  that  it 

Ret  that  those  only  were  natives  who  reff-rs  to  the  letter  r,  but  this  wonld  pre- 

mld  nay  the  words  Khard  Khari\   and  sent  no  more  difficulty  to   a   native   of 

bni  the  others  did  not  pronounce  the  Bengal  than   to  a  Hindustani     Can  it 

Olds  as  the  king  required,  but  uttered  refer  to  the  inherent  vowel,  which  a  Bcn- 

lem  afrer  the  fashion  of  the  men  of  the  gall  would  naturally  pronounce  as  o — 

itt  {Pmrh)  and  Bangala,  they  were  put  Khard  Khari  ? — £d.  J 

death.**  {FerUkta.)     General  Briggs, 
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prince.  Malwa,  which  had  been  reannexed  to  the  crow 
the  separation  of  the  Deckan,  now  permanently  threw 
joke,  as  did  the  little  province  of  Khand^sh ;  and  the 
kingdoms  remained  independent  nntil  the  time  of  Akbei 

The  king's  own  vazir  also  seized  on  the  province  of  J( 
Dinointioii  and  founded  a  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  capi 
monarohy.  tom  by  sanguinarj  broils  between  factions.  ' 
maining  provinces  looked  on  with  indifference,  or  fe 
disputes  among  themselves;  and  while  the  attention 
parties  was  absorbed  in  these  fierce  commotions,  the  ii 
of  Tamerlane  burst  upon  their  heads,  and  overwhelmed  t 
tending  parties  in  one  common  ruin. 

Tamerlane  had  united  the  hordes  of  Tartaiy  in  th 
innudon  of  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  C 
Tamerlane.  Khan ;  and,  like  him,  he  had  carried  his  dest 
inroads  into  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Though  a  Ti 
a  Mussulman,*®  and  bom  in  a  comparatively  civilized  c 
he  was  almost  as  barbarous  in  his  mode  of  war,  and  at  1 
shortsighted  in  his  policy,  as  the  Mogul.  His  empi 
even  more  transient,  since  he  did  not  attempt  to  reia 
greater  part  of  the  countries  he  overran ;  and  if  soma 
fiugments  that  remained  to  his  family  became  flourishii] 
vinces,  it  was  because  the  character  of  his  descendants 
almost  a  contrast  to  his  own.  He  had  conquered  Pen 
Transoxiana,  and  ravaged  Tartary,  Georgia,  and  Mesopc 
with  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  before  he  turned  his 
without  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel,  on  the  distracted  em] 
Hindostan. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1398,*^  Kr  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Tamerlane,  who  had  been  employed  in  reducing  j^, 
the  Afghans  in  the  mountains  of  Soleiman,  crossed  ^' 
the  Indus  in  a  line  with  Uch,  and  soon  afber  laid  si 
Multan,  an  operation  which  occupied  him  for  upwards 
months. 

Meanwhile,  Tamerlane  passed  the  Hindd  Cush  by  the 
route  to  Cabul,'^  left  that  city  in  August,  and  marcl 
Harytib  and  Bannu  to  Dink6t  on  the  Indus.^*     He  crosse 

'•  Tamerlane,  or  the  Amir  Timur,  as  Price,  vol.  iii.  p.  219,  &c.,  Renn 

he  is  called  in  Asia,  was  born  at  K^h,  moir^  p.  1 16,  &c.,  and  Briggs*  Ft 

near  Samareand,  where  the  languages  are  *•    His   previous  expedition  i 

Turki  and  Persian,  and  where  his  family  mountains  of  the  Siaposh  Cafin 

had  been  settled  for    200  years.      He  read   with  interest   in  Price,  fr 

claimed  a  remote  descent  from  the  same  kh6nd. 

stock  with  Chengiz  Khan ;  but  all  that  *'  The  exact  position  of  IHokc 

is  certain  is,  that  his  grandfather  was  known,  but  it  most  be  to  the  font 

chief  of  the  tribe  of  Berlas.  salt  range. 

"  Tamerlant^'s   proceedings   are  from 
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er  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  and  reeds,  and  marched  to  the  Hy- 
spes,  and  down  its  banks  to  Tulamba,  reducing  the  country 
lie  passed.    He  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  Tulamba, 
icb  was  afterwards  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by 
5  troops, — it  is  said  without  his  orders. 
By  this  time  Fir  Mohammed  had  taken  Multan  by  blockade ; 
b  the  rains  having  set  in,  he  lost  his  horses,  and  was  at 
igthL  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  town.  On  the  approach 
Tamerlane,  he  set  out  to  meet  him,  leaving  a  gar-  ^  „.  isss. 
on  in  Multan,  and  joined  his  father  on  the  Grara  or    ^^*  ^*- 
Uaj. 

Pamerlane  thence  proceeded  with  a  light  detachment  to 
Ijndin,  where  he  met  with  no  sort  of  resistance ;  and  as 
3  town  was  famous  for  the  tomb  of  a  Mahometan  saint, 
wit  of  respect  for  his  memory,  he  spared  the  few  inhabitants 
LO  remained  in  the  place."  He  tiien  proceeded  to  Batn^r, 
d  massacred  the  country-people  who  had  taken  reftige  under 
3  walls.  The  place  afterwards  surrendered  on  terms;  Nov.  9. 
t,  by  one  of  those  mistakes  which  so  constantly  accompanied 
merlane's  capitulations,  the  town  was  burned,  and  all  the 
liabitants  put  to  the  sword.  He  then  marched  to  Samina, 
lere  he  joined  his  main  body,  having  slaughtered  the  inhabi- 
Eits  of  every  place  he  passed.  Prom  Samana  the  towns  were 
serted,  and  consequently  there  were  no  more  general  mas- 
cres.  Many  prisoners  were,  however,  taken ;  and  on  reaching 
jlhi,  Tamerlane  put  to  death  all  of  them  above  doc.  12. 
keen  years  of  age  (to  the  number,  according  to  the  exag- 
trated  accounts  of  the  Mussulman  historians,  of  100,000). 
The  Indian  army,  which  was  inferior  in  numbers  and  divided 
councils,  being  defeated  and  driven  into  the  town,  Defeat  of  the 
ahmud  Tughlak  fled  to  Guzerat;  Delhi  surrendered,  ^^^^^^f- 
ider  a  solemn  promise  of  protection;  and  Tamerlane  was 
iblicly  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India.  Dec.  n. 

What  follows  is  so  constant  a  concomitant  of  Tamerlane's 
tmiises  of  protection,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  sack,  confla- 
.  ascribe  it  to  systematic  perfidy,  or  to  the  habitual  S22h;e  o""* 
rocity  and  insubordination  of  his  troops.  On  this  ^^^• 
easion,  the  most  credible  accounts  attribute  the  commencement 
the  latter  cause.  Plunder  and  violence  brought  on  resistance : 
Uns  led  to  a  general  massacre ;  some  streets  were  rendered 
[passable  by  heaps  of  dead ;  and  the  gates  being  forced,  the 
liole  Mogul  army  gained  admittance,  and  a  scene  of  horror 
sued  easier  to  be  imagined  than  described."'^ 

**  Brjggs'  Ftrishta, 
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For  five  days  Tamerlane  remained  a  tranquil  spectator 
aack  and  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  during  that  time 
celebrating  a  feast  in  honour  of  his  victory.  When  thi 
were  wearied  with  slaughter,  and  nothing  was  left  to  ] 
he  gave  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  his  march ;  ant 
A.D.1898,  ^^7  of  liis  departure  he  "oflFered  up  to  the 
^^^  ^^'  Majesty  the  sincere  and  humble  trSbvie  of  gratej 
in  the  noble  mosque  of  polished  marble,"  erected  on  i 
of  the  Jumna  by  I^ruz.^^ 

The  booty  carried  oflF  from  Delhi  is  said  to  have  \ 
great,  and  innumerable  men  and  women  of  all  ra] 
dragged  into  slavery.  Tamerlane  secured  to  himself  th 
and  workers  in  stone  and  marble,  for  the  purpose  of  con 
a  mosque  at  Samarcand. 

He  then  marched  to  Mirat,  where  there  was  a  gen 
Tamerlane     sacre ;  and  afterwards  crossed  the  Ganges, 
India.  ceeded  up  its  banks  to  near  Hardwar,  where  ' 

leaves  the  moimtains.  Several  afPairs  took  place  with 
Hindus  in  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  in  which  Tamerlan< 
his  person  like  a  private  soldier,  and  underwent  fat 
more  extraordinary  as  he  had  reached  the  age  of  si: 
He  marched  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  Js 
Jummoo,  north  of  Lah6r);  then  turned  to  the  south 
A.D.  im,  the  route  by  which  he  first  advanced,  an( 
A.u.  m,  India,  leaving  anarchy,  famine,  and  pestilen< 
him.»* 

We  must  estimate  Tamerlane's  character  fi^m  hii 
Hischaracter.  and  uot  from  the  motivcs  assigned  to  him 
gyrists,  nor  fi^m  maxims  drawn  up  by  his  orders  ace 
his  idea  of  a  perfect  government.  His  own  memoirs  < 
throw  a  true  light  on  his  character.**  They  are  writt 
plain  and  picturesque  style  of  TurM  autobiography 
there  was  a  doubt  that  they  were  fi^m  Tamerla 
tation,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  unconscious  i 
with  which  he  relates  his  own  intrigues  and  perfid 
credit  all  the  time  for  an  excess  of  goodness  and 
which  the  boldest  flatterer  would  not  have  ventured  1 
to  him.  The  mixture  also  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  ' 
superstition  and  devotion,  could  not  have  been  exhibits 
hand  but  his  own ;  and  these  traits,  with  his  courage,  ] 

"  Price,  apparently  firom  Mirkh6nd.  fiimous  expedition  against  Ba 

«  About  the  10th  of  March  1399,  a.h.  »    Ma//uzdt    Tinmri,    te 

801.     He  was    now  marching   on    his      Major  Stewart. 
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Idress,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  his  boldness 
ctismg  on  their  weakness,  make  one  of  the  most  extra- 
jy  pictures  ever  presented  to  the  world.  The  com- 
ng  language  of  barbarous  conquerors,  contrasted  with  the 
OS  of  the  princes  whom  they  threaten,  leads  us  to  figure 
18  rude  and  artless  soldiers ;  but  the  essential  character 
lerlane  was  that  of  a  wily  politician,  and  probably  it  was 
ilar  talents  that  the  other  Tartar  conquerors  owed  their 
ancy  over  so  many  chiefs,  who  were  their  equals  in  merely 
7  qualities. 

:^  is  a  resemblance  between  the  histories  of  Chengiz 
md  Tamerlane ;  but  of  those  two  enemies  of  mankind, 
rt;  was  perhaps  the  most  violent,  and  the  second  the  most 

)US. 

two  months  after  Tamerlane's  departure  Delhi  remained 
t  a  government,  and  almost  without  inhabitants.  Anaxchy  at 
jgle  then  took  place  for  the  possession  of  it,  in  ^^''*- 
a  chief  named   Ecbal,  who   had  been  in  power  imder 
id,  was  at  last  successful.    He  failed  in  various  ^.n.  ,400. 
ts  to  extend  his  authority  beyond  the  districts  ^*"'  **^'*- 
:he  capital,  and,  at  last,  was  killed  on  a  distant  expedi- 
p^ards  Multan. 

mud  had  returned  from  Guzerat,  and  for  some  time  lived 
isioner  at  Delhi;  then  at  Canouj,  a  city  belonging  ^  j,  ,^^,^ 
king  of  Jounptir,  on  which  Ecbal  made  several  ^  "•  ^^ 
ts ;  at  last,  oft  that  chiefs  death,  he  was  restored  ^p,  ^^^2, 
possession  of  Delhi.     He  died  there,  after  a  ^•"•*^4- 
1  reign  of  t^venty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doulat 
L6di,  who,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  was  ^.d.  i4u, 
i  by  Khizr  Khan,  the  governor  of  the  Panjab.     ^  "•*♦!"• 


GOVEENMENT   OP    THE    SEIADS. 

;hirty-six  years  after  this,  there  was  no  kingdom  of  India, 
n  name  or  in  reality.     Khizr  Khan  affected  to  seiad  Khizr 
Tamerlane  as  emperor,  and  to  govern  in  his  J^°"4u 
without  the  title  or  forms  of  royalty.     He  was  ^"-  ®^"- 
ndant  of  the  Prophet,  though  himself  a  native  bank. 
%;  and,  with  three  of  his  descendants  who  sue-  a.h'.824/ 
him,  forms  what  is  called  the  dynasty  of  the  ^l^; 
He  obtained  scarcely  any  territory  with  Delhi:  ^^'  ^Jf» 

E  E 
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his  original  province  of  the  Panjab  soon  revolted,  and  bit 
seiBd  A14  family  had  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  part  (rf  it 
A^D^\"444,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  government  They, 
AM.  849.  however,  made  some  spirited  attempts  to  extend  ihcir 
territory,  and  made  incursions  into  Malwa  and  the  borden 
of  Rajputana ;  but  in  the  time  of  Seiad  Ala  ud  din,  the  last  d 
the  race,  the  frontier  came  in  one  place  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
city- walls,  and  nowhere  extended  beyond  twelve.  But  Ala  ud  j 
din  possessed  Badaun,  a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  east  d 
A.D.1450,  Delhi ;  and  to  it  he  at  length  retired,  making  over  hii 
A.H.854.'  former  capital  and  his  pretensions  to  Behlul  Ehaa 
Lodi,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king. 


HOUSE  OF  LODI. 
Behlvl  L6dL 

The  ancestors  of  Behlul  had  been  enriched  by  commerce, 
Rise  of  the  his  grandfather  was  governor  of  Multan  under  FW 
ilSi.^  **  Tughlak,  who  was  the  first  great  patron  of  the  AfghaMi 
Behlul's  father  and  several  of  his  uncles  held  commands  xnM 
the  Seiad  rulers ;  and  one  of  them,  Islam  Khan,  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  he  had  12,000  men  of  his  own  nation  in  his  paf. 
The  power  of  the  family,  together  with  the  calumnies  of  a 
aflfected  relation,  at  length  excited  the  jealousy  of  Seiad  Mo- 
hammed,  and  the  L6di8  were  persecuted  and  driven  into  tibi 
hills.  They  continued  to  resist  the  Seiads'  authority, •until 
Behlul  had  an  opportunity  of  occupying,  first  Sirhind, 
afterwards  the  whole  of  the  Panjab. 

Behlul  had  been  invited  to  Delhi  by  Hamid,  the  vazlr  of  Ui 
predecessor;  but,  finding  himself  overshadowed  by  this  poweiftl 
subject,  he  seized  his  person  by  a  stratagem,  and  after  he  ha 
broken  his  influence,  allowed  him  to  retire  to  private  life. 

Behlul's  accession  again  brought  back  the  Panjab  to  Delli^ 
panj&b  re-  Multau  had  bccomo  independent  during  the  time  rf 
bSm.  the  Seiads,  and  Behlul  had  marched  against  it,  ivhei 
he  was  recalled  by  an  attack  of  the  king  of  Jounpur,  who  haJ 
A.D.  i4.vi  ^^  siege  to  Delhi.  A  war  now  commenced  with  thit 
A.U.  856.  prince,  which  was  continued,  with  short  intervals  oi 
Recovery  of  hoUow  pcacc,  for  twouty-six  years,  and  ended  in  tbfr 
i°n.T478.  conquest  of  Jounpur,  which  was  permanently  reaii*" 
A.H.  883.      nexed  to  Delhi.    Behlul  survived  this  long  war  for  tei 
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3y  and  made  other  conquests  on  a  smaller  scale ;  so  that  at 
leath  he  left  a  territory  extending  from  the  Jumna  to  the 
alaya  mountains  as  far  east  as  Benares,  besides  a  ^u.  uss 
on  the  west  of  the  Jiuuna  extending  to  Bundel-  ^^'  ^* ' 

Secander  LSdi. 

Gander's  accession  was  disputed  by  some  chiefs  on  the  part 
s  infant  nephew.  It  was  afterwards  contested  in  the  field 
vo  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  maintained  an  obstinate 
^le.  Secander  was  successful  on  all  these  occasions,  and 
ed  the  inferior  rebels  with  clemency,  and  his  relations  with 
don.  He  reannexed  Behar  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
elhi,  and  also  extended  his  territories  in  the  direction  of 
lelcand.^^     His   internal  administration  was  just  ooodadmi- 

j    t  •  n       XT-  XI       nlstration  of 

rigorous,  and  he  seems,  m  all  other  respects,  to  secander. 

been  a  mild  and  excellent  prince.  But  he  was  one  of  the 
>igot8  who  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  India.  He  hu  wgotiy. 
■eyed  the  temples  in  towns  and  forts  that  he  took  from 
lus,  and  he  forbade  the  people  performing  pilgrimages,  and 
ing  on  certain  festivals  at  places  on  the  sacred  streams 
in  his  own  dominions.  On  one  occasion  he  carried  his  zeal 
xieliy  and  injustice ;  for  a  Bramin  having  been  active  in 
abating  the  doctrine  that  "  all  religions,  if  sincerely  prac- 
^  were  equally  acceptable  to  God,"  he  summoned  him  to 
dd  this  opinion,  in  his  presence,  against  twelve  Mahometan 
les ;  and,  on  his  refusing  to  renounce  his  tolerant  maxims, 
bim  to  death.'^ 

holy  man  of  his  own  religion  having  remonstrated  with 
on  his  prohibition  of  pilgrimages,  Secander  drew  his  sword, 
iiming.  "Wretch,  do  you  defend  idolatry?"  He  was. ap- 
ed by  the  answer, — "  No ;  but  I  maintain  that  kings  ought 
bo  persecute  their  subjects." 

lien  marching  against  one  of  his  brothers,  a  kalandar 
eased  him  with  prayers  for  his  success,  on  which  he  said, 
ay  for  victory  to  bim  who  will  best  promote  the  good  of  his 
5ete." 

"But  the  monarchy  was  only  a  con-  •*  The  Bramin  was,  probably,  a  disciple 

of  nearly  independent  principHlities,  of   Kabir,    a    Hindu    philosopher,   who 

Ac. ;  all  offices  were  committed  to  taught    similar  doctrines  at    an   earlier 

US,  aiid  men  of  the  Lodi,  Fermali,  penod  in  this  century.     (See  Professor 

ohani  tribes  held  all  the  principal  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.   p. 

"     (Erskine's  Bdber  and  Humayun,  66.)     [See  his  Religious  Sects,  in  his  col- 

p.  406.) — Ed.]  lected  works,  vol.  i.— Ed.] 

bb2 
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Secander  was  a  poet,  and  a  great  patron  of  letters.    He  died 
at  Agra,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years.^ 

Ibrahim  L6di. 

Ibrahim,  who  succeeded,  had  none  of  his  father's  virtues.  He 
disgusted  his  tribe  by  his  pride,  and  alarmed  his  chiefe  bj  hii 
Discontents    suspicious  and  tyrannical  temper.     From  these  causei 
Ho^^'     his  reign  was  continually  disturbed  by  rebellions.    At 
the  commencement  of  it  one  of  his  brothers  was  proclaiined 
king  at  Jounpur,  was  subdued  in  the  course  of  a  twelyemonlii 
and  was  privately  executed  by  Ibrahim,  who  imprisoned  his  other 
brothers  for  life.    A  chief  named  Islam  Khan  next  rebelled,  an} 
was  killed  in  battle.     Several  men   of  rank  and  goveraon  rf 
provinces  were  executed  for  their  share  in  these  transactioMi 
Others  were  put  to  death  on  suspicion ;  some  were  secretly  madi; 
away  with,  after  being  imprisoned ;  and  one  was  assassinated  M 
the  seat  of  his  government.     These  proceedings  spread  genealj 
distrust  and  disaffection ;  various  chiefs  revolted,  and  thewhA 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Ibrahim's  dominions  threw  off  its  d* 
dience,  and  formed  a  separate  state  under  Derya  Khan  Loliiii^ 
whose  son  afterwards  took  the  title  of  king.    Doulat  Khan  L6d^ 
Invasion  of    the  govcmor  of  the  Panjab,  dreading  the  fate  of » 
^^'       many  other  chiefs,  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  ct 
Baber,  who  had  for  some  time  reigned  in  Cabid.     Baber  iui 
before  invaded  the  Panjab,  which  he  claimed  as  part  of  the  ii- 
heritance  of  Tamerlane,  and  he  now  gladly  availed  himself  o 
this   invitation;  but   some   other  Afghan   chiefs,   either  fro« 
attachment  to  Ibrahim,  or  aversion  to  a  foreigner,  drore 
A.D.  i.'.24,      Doulat  Khan,  and  opposed  Baber  in  the  field.    Ttaj 
A.U.930.       ^^^^^  totally  defeated  near  Labor,  and  that  city 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  victors.     DibaJpur  was  next  stonna^ 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword ;  and  at  this  place  Baber 
joined  by  Doulat  Khan.     He  had  reason,  soon  after,  to  suspei 
the  intentions  of  this  person,  and  threw  him  and  his  sons  id 
confinement.   Eelenting  subsequently,  he  released  them,  trwtoi 
them  honourably,  and  granted  them  a  jagir.     He  did  not,  hoiH 
ever,  succeed  in  removing  their  distrust :  by  the  time  he  to 
reached  Sirhind,  on  his  advance  towards  Delhi,  Doulat  Khan 
one  of  his  sons  revolted,  and  fled  to  the  hills.*®     Unwilling  *• 

»  [He  died  a.d.  1617,  or   1518.     See  place  in  his  confidence.    He  had  die 

Erskine's   Baber  and  Humayun,  vol.    i.  of   Khani    Khanan,   the   second  ia 

p.  407.— Ed.]  Court  of  Delhi,  and  continued  to  b«J 

*•  The  other  eon,  whose  name  was  Di-  person  of  great  autboritj  in  his  rfifB>" 

Uwar,  adhered  to  Baber,  and  had  a  high  Humaj^'s. 
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leare  such  dangerous  enemies  behind  him,  Baber  determined  to 
return  to  Cabul.  He  nevertheless  kept  his  hold  on  the  He  retreats 
country  he  had  reduced,  and  left  persons  on  whom  he  '""""  ^ir^ind. 
x)uld  depend  in  the  principal  places.  At  Dibalpiir  he  left  Ala 
ad  din,  an  uncle  of  King  Ibrahim,  who  seems  to  have  escaped 
from  confinement,  and  who  had  joined  Baber.  Doulat  Khan 
oow  returned  to  the  Panjab,  and  overran  great  part  of  it,  Ala 
cid  din  flying  to  Cabul,  but  in  the  end  Doulat  Khan  was  entirely 
lefeated  by  one  of  Baber's  generals  ;  and  as  that  monarch  him- 
•elf  was  engaged  in  defending  Balkh  against  the  Uzbeks,  he  sent 
Ala  ud  din  to  India,  with  orders  to  his  own  chiefs  to  assist  him. 
ThxiB  supported,  Ala  ud  din  advanced  to  Delhi,  and,  from  the 
general  disafifection,  his  army  was  soon  swelled  to  40,000  men. 
With  this  force  he  engaged  Ibrahim  under  the  walls  of  Delhi, 
Bud  was  totally  defeated.  By  this  time  Baber  had  settled  Balkh, 
■nd  was  advanced  as  far  as  Lah6r  on  his  way  into  India.  From 
Ii&h6r  he  marched  into  the  lulls  in  pursuit  of  Doulat  Return  of 

_  •*■  Baber. 

Khan,  who  submitted  and  gave  up  his  fort;^°  after  December. 

which  Baber  continued  his  route  through  the  hills  to  E6pur  on 

lilie  Satlaj,  above  Lodiana,  and  from  thence  nearly  by  the  direct 

Koad  to  Delhi.     At  Panipat  he  found  himself  in  the  neighbour- 

liood  of  Ibrahim,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of 

ttn  army  amounting,  as  it  was  represented  to  Baber,  to  100,000 

snen,  with  1,000  elephants.     On  the  approach  of  this  force, 

Saber  took  up  a  position,  linked  his  guns  together  by  ropes  of 

"twisted  leather,  and  lined  them  with  infantry  further  protected 

"fcy  breastworks.     He    likewise    strengthened   his   flanks  with 

Addworks  of  earth  and  fescines.     His  army,  including  followers, 

•moanted  to  no  more  than  12,000  men.  When  Ibrahim  J^'^J^^J"** 

Aew  near,  he  also  fortified  his  position ;  but  had  not  ibr&bim. 

steadiness  enough  to  adhere  to  his  plan  of  awaiting  an  aphi  21.' 

•ttack,  and  in  a  few  days  led  out  his  army  to  storm  Baber's 

Knes.   As  soon  as  he  was  engaged  with  the  front,  Baber  ordered 

Ha  right  and  left  wings  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 

^emy.     They  accordingly  advanced,  and  plied  them  with  their 

•nt)W8,  until  the  Indian  troops,  after  attempting,  in  a  few  feeble 

•iarges,  to  drive  them  oflf,  fell  into  disorder ;  when  Baber,  who 

l«d  hitherto  been  annoying  them  with  his  cannon,  ordered  his 

^tre  to  move  forward,  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy. 

^i^ahim  was  killed,  and  the  Indian  army,  having  been  nearly 

*  His  son  Ghazl  Khan  fled,  and  Baber  would  have  thoneht  the  Koran  a  sufficient 
'^k  po«fie«8ion  of  his  libniry,  in  whieh  he  library  for  an  Afghan  chief  of  those  days, 
^d  a  namber  of  valuable  books.     One 
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surrounded  during  the  battle,  suflFered  prodigious  loss  in  the  de- 
feat. Baber  judged  from  observation  that  15,000  or  16,000  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  of  whom  6,000  or  6,000  lay  in  one  spot  around 
their  king.  The  Indians  reported  that  not  less  than  40,000 
perished  in  the  battle  and  pursuit. 

This  action  does  not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  military  character 
of  either  party.  It  lasted  trom  soon  after  sunrise  till  noon, 
during  which  period,  Baber  observes,  with  satis&etion,  that  hit 
guns  were  discharged  many  times  to  good  purpose.**  The  ser- 
vice of  artillery  would  not  in  that  age  have  been  much  better  in 
Europe ;  but  although  Baber's  plan  of  harassing  the  enemy*i 
flanks  and  rear  with  arrows  seems  to  be  justified  by  its  success, 
it  does  not  appear  remarkable  either  for  skill  or  spirit,  or  likelj 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  impunity  against  an  active  enemy. 
Occupation  Delhi  was  surrendered,  and  Baber  advanced  and  took 
o^ihi  and  possession  of  Agra,  which  had  lately  been  the  royal 
^""^  ^^'        residence. 

From  a  list  of  Ibrahim's  nobles,  given  by  Ferishta,  they  appear 
all  to  have  been  of  the  Afghan  tribes  of  L6di  or  Lohani,  or  of 
that  called  Fermali,  who  were  mixed  with  the  Afghans,  like  the 
Khiljis,  if  indeed  they  are  not  a  portion  of  the  latter  people. 

The  raja^*  of  Gwali6r,  who  was  reduced  to  submission  during 
the  last  reign,  accompanied  Ibrahim's  army,  and  fell  along  ^rith 
him  in  the  battle. 

Baber  reviews  his  own  conquest  vnth  much  complacency,  and 
compares  it  to  those  of  Sultan  Mahmud  and  Shahab  ud  din ;  and 
although  we  must  not  confound  the  acquisition  of  the  few  dis- 
tracted provinces  held  by  Ibrahim  vrith  the  subjugation  of  India, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  enterprise  was  as  glorions  in 
its  achievement  as  it  vras  memorable  in  its  effects.  His  foroe 
seemed  insufficient  even  to  occupy  the  territory  he  had  to  sub- 
due, and  it  was  drawn  vrith  difficulty  from  his  own  dominiona, 
still  threatened  by  the  Uzbeks,  whose  power  the  combined 
force  of  the  whole  House  of  Tamerlane  had  proved  unable  to 
withstand. 

Baber's  conduct  to  the  places  where  he  met  with  resistance 
was  as  inhuman  as  that  of  Tamerlane,  who  was  naturallj  hia  | 
model. 

The  smallness  of  his  force  was  some  justification  of  the  means   . 

I 

■*    [In   a  later  series  of   skinnishes,  sixteen  times,  and  the  same  rate  eontinvi 

Baber   remarks  that  one  of  his   pieces  for  three  or  four  days."     (Erskine,  toL 

played  remarkably  well ;  "  the  first  day  i.  p.  486.) — Ed.] 
It  was  discharged  eight  times,  the  second  **  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  133. 
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lie  took  to  strike  a  terror,  but  the  invaxiable  practice  of  his 
eountry  is  the  best  palliation  for  him.  His  natural  disposition 
*«vas  remarkably  humane ;  and  although  we  cannot  help  being 
allocked  at  these  occurrences,  and  at  two  or  three  cruel  execu- 
tions mentioned  in  his  memoirs,  yet  they  prove  no  more  against 
liis  personal  character  in  this  respect^  than  his  slaughtering 
Gaols  or  crucifying  pirates  against  Csesar's  clemency. 

B£ber  was  the  foimder  of  a  line  of  kings  under  whom  India 
x^ose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
*«rIiose  empire  all  the  existing  states  in  that  country  are  com- 
posed. 


BOOK  VII. 

r    WtOU   THE   CONQUEST     OF    BABEE  TO   THE   ACCESSION   OF   AKBEB. 


HOUSE  OF   TIMUR. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

BEIGN   OF   BABEB. 

TIhe  early  life  of  Baber^  was  a  tissue  of  surprising  vicissitudes 

%nd  romantic  adventures.'     He  was  the  sixth  in  de-  Descent  and 

Heent  from  Tamerlane.     The  extensive  dominions  of  iSbL.  *^ 

■  liis  grandfiither,  Abusaid,  were  shared  by  the  numerous  sons  of 

iiat  monarch.    One  of  them,  Ahmed  Mirza,  obtained  Samarcand 

%nd  Bokhara;  Balkh  (or  Bactria)  feU  to  another,  Mahmud  Mirzd; 

and  Cabul  to  a  third,  whose  name   was   Ulugh  Beg.     Omar 

GSi^kh  Mirza,  the  fourth  son,  and  the  father  of  Baber,  had  at 

first  been  in  charge  of  Cabul ;  but  was  transferred  during  his 

fiifher's  lifetime  to   Ferghana,'  on   the   upper  course  of  the 

J&xartes,  a  small  but  rich  and  beautiful   coimtry,  of  which 

'  [His  real  Dame  was  Zahir  ud  din  subsequently  published  a  history  of  the 

Mohammad;  Buber  "the  lion"  was  his  reigns  of  Baber  and   Humayun  in  two 

^wtar  sobriquet. — Ed.]  volumes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  fully 

*  The  account  of  Baber  is  taken  from  and  finally  elucidated  this  part  of  Mu- 

hiB  own  Memoirs,  translated  by  Mr.  £r-  hammadan  Indian  histoiy. — £d.] 
ikioe.    It  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  •  [Now  Kokan. — Ed.J 

Ifaat  given   by  Ferisht&     [Mr.   Erskine 
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Baber  always  speaks  with  fondness.  The  mother  of  Baber 
was  a  Moguly  the  sister  of  Mahmud  £han,  a  descendant  of 
Chaghatai  Khan,  and  head  of  his  branch  of  the  empire  d 
Chen^z  Khan.  This  connexion  does  not  seem  to  haye  inspired 
any  attachment  on  the  part  of  Baber  towards  the  Mogul  natioBi 
of  whom  he  never  speaks  in  his  memoirs  but  with  conteiBft 
and  aversion.^ 

Baber  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fieither 
His  wars  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  acccssion  (a.d.  1494).  Omar  Shekh  Mini 
tui^rMs  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^  involved  in  a  war  with  his  brother, 
youth.  Ahmed  Mirza,  of  Samarcand,  and  his  brother-in-kw, 
Mahmud  Khan,  the  Mogul ;  and  those  princes  showed  no  di»* 
position  to  relent  in  favour  of  their  youthful  nephew.  Thef, 
however,  failed  entirely  in  an  attack  on  his  capital,  and  shordf , 
after  Ahmed  Mirza  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  flu 
king  of  Bactria.  He  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  If 
his  son,  Baisanghar  Mirza.  Confusions  ensued,  and  Baber  mi 
induced  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Samarcand  for  himsdC 
Though  he  had  for  some  time  conducted  his  own  govemmefl^ 
he  was  as  yet  only  fifteen  ;  and  considering  that  circumstance^ 
together  with  the  insignificance  of  his  means,  it  is  much  kfl 
surprising  that  he  more  than  once  failed  in  this  imdertaldng^ 
than  that  his  spirit  and  perseverance  were  at  last  rewarded 
with  success  (a.d.  1497). 

The  possession  of  the  capital  of  Tamerlane,  which  seemed* 
step  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Transoxiana,  proved  in  itself  tote 
more  than  Baber  had  strength  to  maintain.  The  country  rf 
Samarcand  was  exhausted  by  long  disorders,  and  afforded  M 
means  of  paying  his  troops,  who,  in  consequence,  began  to 
desert  in  great  numbers.  They  spread  their  discontent  among 
those  left  in  Ferghana,  and  at  last  openly  revolted,  under 
Ahmed  Tambol,  one  of  Baber's  principal  leaders,  in  the  namt 
of  his  younger  brother,  Jehangir  Mirza.  Such  a  rebellion  it 
home  allowed  no  time  for  delay,  and  Baber  left  Samarcand,  aflff 
a  reign  of  a  hundred  days :  on  his  departure  the  inhabitant! 
immediately  threw  off  their  obedience  to  him.  An  unfortunate 
illness,  which  he  with  dif&culty  survived,  so  retarded  his  opera- 
tions, that,  by  the  time  he  had  abandoned  Samarcand,  he  found 

*    "  Under   these  circumstftnces,"   ob-  he  detested."     (Er8kine*s  Baher,  p.  2Ji) 

servos  Mr.  Erskine,  "  it  may  seem  one  of  [Cf.  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  891.]    t^ 

the  strnncjest  caprices  of  fortune,  that  the  reason  is,  that  the  Indians  call  all  noitfc* 

empire  which  he  founded  in  India  should  ern  Mussulmans,  except  the  Afghans^  11^ 

have  been  callwl,  both  in  the  country  and  guls :   they  now  apply  the  tenn  paitiet- 

by  foreigners,  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  ;  larly  to  the  Fenians, 
thus  taking  its  name  from  a  race  which 
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e  had  lost  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  this  he  had  recourse 
)  his  Mog^  uncle,  and,  sometimes  with  slender  aid  from  him, 
at  oftener  with  his  own  resources  alone,  he  made  various 
btempts,  not  without  partial  success,  both  on  Samarcand  and 
erghaiia.  At  length,  in  1499,  he  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
ative  kingdom ;  but  he  had  not  entirely  subdued  the  rebels, 
^hen  he  was  tempted  by  strong  invitations  from  Samarcand  to 
5t  ont  for  that  capital.  Before  he  reached  his  destination,  he 
somed  that  both  Samarcand  and  Bokhara  were  occupied  by 
be  Uzbeks,  then  founding  the  dominion  which  they  still  possess 
Ter  Transoxiana.^ 

Meanwhile  Tambol  had  again  seized  on  Ferghana,  and  Baber 
was  compelled  to  take  refiige  in  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
ains  to  the  south  of  that  country.  While  there  he  learned 
shat  Sheibani  Elian,  the  chief  of  the  Uzbeks,  had  left  Samar- 
kand on  an  expedition ;  and,  with  characteristic  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportmiity  to 
ittempt  to  surprise  that  city.  He  set  oflF  with  only  240  men ; 
escaladed  the  walls  in  the  night,  overpowered  the  guards,  and 
magnified  the  impression  of  his  numbers  by  boldness  and 
rapidity,  until  the  citizens  rose  in  his  favour,  and  massacred  the 
Uzbeks  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Sheibani  Khan  has- 
tened back  on  this  intelligence,  but  fotmd  the  gates  shut  against 
him,  and  ultimately  withdrew  to  Bokhara. 

The  whole  of  Sogdiana  now  declared  for  Baber.  He  remained 
fin*  six  months  in  quiet  possession,  and  employed  the  interval  in 
endeavours  to  form   a  combination  among  the   neighbouring 
princes,  by  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  from 
the  Uzbeks.     His  exertions  were  fruitless,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  Sheibani.     The  hopes  of 
success,  which  even  then  he  continued  to  cherish,  were  frus- 
trated by  the  baseness  of  some  Mogul  auxiliaries,  who  left  the 
battle  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  his  baggage.     The  conse- 
quence was  a  total  defeat,  and  Baber  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
flie  few  troops  that  adhered  to  him,  within  the  walls  of  Samar- 
cand.    He  resolved  to  defend  that  place  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  repelled  various  assaults  that  were  made  on  him  by  the 

•  The  Uzboks  (so  called  from  one  of  pp.  lix.  Ix.)     [They  einl<raced  Muhamma- 

their  khAnn)  were  a   mass  of  tribes  of  danism,  undtT  their  chief  Uzbek  Khan, 

Torki,  Mop:ul,  and   probably  of  Fennic  about  1340.     They  had  received  a  p-eat 

origin,  mouldni  into  one  people,  ])ut  with  defeat  from  the  father  of  Mahmud  Khan, 

«  jrreat  preponderance  of  Turks.     They  in    1473,   but    they  were    now  reunited 

iMid  liefore  l>een  settled  on  the  Jaik,  and  under   Sheibani,  whom    Mahmi&d   Khan 

had  (>een  in  possession  of  a  large  tract  in  had  made  his  governor  in  Turkistan. — 

Siberia.     (Erakice  s  BdbeTf  Introduction,  £d.] 


that  his  very  seryants  lefb  him  from  absolute  want, 
to  have  been  almost  reduced  to  despondency  by  1 
misfortunes,  and  once  resolved  to  w^ithdraw  to  Chi 
his  life  in  obscurity  and  retirement.  Occasional 
Ferghana  served  to  keep  alive  his  hopes ;  and  at  ' 
the  help  of  his  uncle,  he  recovered  the  capital,'  an< 
by  his  brother  Jehangir,  who  had  hitherto  been 
rival.  Tambol,  in  this  strait,  called  in  the  formii 
the  Uzbeks.  Baber  was  overpowered,  compelled  t< 
desperate  conflict  in  the  street,  and  so  hotly  pursr 
companions,  one  by  one,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
his  own  horse  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  < 
two  of  TamboPs  soldiers.  They  endeavoured  to  p 
to  surrender ;  and  Baber,  while  he  kept  up  the  park 
to  push  on  towards  the  mountains.  At  length  he 
had  succeeded,  by  arguments  and  entreaties,  in  bi 
the  pursuers  to  his  interest,  and  they  took  a  soL 
share  his  fortunes ;  but  whether  they  were  original 
or  lost  heart  when  they  contemplated  the  prospect 
they  ended  by  betraying  Baber  to  his  enemies,  anc 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  again  recovered  his  fi 
only  escaped  to  a  condition  almost  as  hopeless  as  a 
imcle's  Mogul  army  had  been  defeated  by  Sheibani, 
made  prisoner ;  while  the  whole  of  Transoziana, 
He  is  driven  annexed  to  Bactria,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
oxiuuu  '  All  his  prospects  being  thus  extinguished, 
a  last  farewell  to  his  native  coimtry  of  Ferghana,  and 
his  fortune  in  new  scenes  beyond  the  range  of  the 
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1BXDJ  melancholy  verses ;  but  in  general  his  cheerful  temper 
loojed  Iiim  np,  and  enabled  him  to  enjoj  the  present,  and  to 
•■terlam  fiiyonrable  prospects  of  the  future.  He  says  he  never 
lid  more  perfect  pleasure  than  for  a  few  days  after  he  evacuated 
Bunan^d,  when  he  first  got  a  fiill  meal,  a  quiet  night's  rest, 
^  a  temporary  fi^edom  fix)m  labour  and  anxiety.  He  had 
Bten  simikr  moments  of  enjoyment,  thanks  to  his  sociable 
WS»,  and  his  relish  for  simple  pleasures.  He  pauses,  in  rela- 
*^  one  of  his  desperate  expeditions,  to  describe  a  particular 
*t  of  melon  with  which  he  had  been  struck :  if  ever  he  had  an 
^^Brval  of  rest,  he  was  occupied  with  plants  and  gardening ; 
4  during  all  his  marches,  in  peace  or  war,  flowers  and  trees 
^  cheerfdl  landscapes  were  never  thrown  away  on  him.  It 
If  be  because  others  have  not  opened  their  hearts  as  he  has 
fee,  but  there  certainly  is  no  person  in  Asiatic  history  into 
1086  tastes  and  feelings  we  can  enter  as  into  Saber's. 
Bactria  wBfi  now  in  the  hands  of  Khusrou  Shah,  a  &vourite  of 
br's  late  unde,  and  afterwards  minister  to  his  cousin,  Bad- 
ghar  Mirza,  the  same  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Samarcand. 
larou  Shah  had  since  murdered  his  master,  and  was  in 
lession  of  what  remained  of  his  dominions.  He  endeavoured 
mciliate  Baber,  and  received  him  with  a  show  of  hospitality 
n  he  entered  his  territory.  His  professions  arose  from  a 
e  of  his  own  insecurity ;  it  was  not  long  ere  aU  the  Moguls 
is  employment  proffered  their  services  to  Baber ;  and,  before 
'  had  openly  declared  themselves,  Khusrou's  own  brother, 
I,  came  over  to  the  same  side,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
le  army.  When  B&ber  approached  Khusrou's  frontier  he  had 
reen  two  and  three  hundred  followers,  many  of  them  armed 
I  clubs ;  and  only  two  tents,  the  best  of  which  was  allotted 
18  mother.  He  now  set  out  to  invade  Cabul,  at  the  head  of 
galar  and  well-equipped  army.  His  imcle,  Ulugh  Beg,  the 
p  of  that  country,  had  expired  two  years  before ;  his  son  and 
essor  had  been  expelled  by  his  minister ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Mogul  or  Turki  family  of  Arghun, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  Candahar.  Baber 
ipied  Cabul  almost  without  opposition  (a.d.  1504) ;  and,  re- 
ling  the  original  owner  as  completely  ejected,  he  took  pos- 
ion  in  his  own  name,  and  subsequently  resisted  an  attempt 
lis  cousin  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He  afterwards  lost 
iria,  which  was  recovered  by  Khusrou  Shah,  and  ultimately 
[oered  by  the  Uzbeks.  Baber's  connexion  with  the  country 
od  the  mountains  was  therefore  entirely  cut  off.     He  was 


independent  tribes,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  m 
subdue  it,  while  part  of  the  rest  was  possessed  b; 
enemies  and  rivals.  His  title  was  doubtful;  he  had  n 
whom  he  could  trust;  his  brother  Jehangir  had  but  la 
him,  after  having  been  long  in  rebellion ;  and  his  ar: 
assemblage  of  adventurers,  strangers  to  him,  and  i 
their  former  masters. 

ffis  first  years  were  spent  in  the  conquest  of  Ca 
expeditions  into  the  mountains  of  the  Afghans  and 
and  in  a  dangerous  journey  to  Herat,  to  concert  mea 
that  branch  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane  for  their  cc 
fence  against  the  Uzbeks.  On  these  occasions  he 
the  usual  risks  and  more  than  the  usual  hardships  c 
had  once  nearly  perished  in  the  snow,  during  a  wii 
through  the  mountains  of  the  Hazarehs. 

In  this  period  his  brother  Jehangir  revolted  (a.d. 
.was  subdued  and  pardoned :  a  more  serious  insum 
place  while  he  was  at  Herat,  when  his  Mogul  troops 
of  his  cousins  as  king,  who  was  also  defeated  and 
(a.d.  1507) ;  and  he  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  br 
by  a  conspiracy  of  the  Moguls,  who  had  come  over  froi 
Shah.  These  men,  from  two  to  three  thousand  in  nu 
the  first  sign  of  their  disaffection  by  an  attempt  to  se; 
person ;  and  when  he  had  escaped,  and  fled  frt)m  ( 
called  in  Abd  ur  Eazzak,  the  son  of  ITlugh  B^g,  wl 
had  supplanted  in  the  government  (a.d.  1508).  T 
this  young  man  had  probably  little  influence,  for  all  1 
of  the  house  of  Tamerlane  seemed  to  consider  that  c 
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>  for  his  small  force  by  the  boldness  and  activity  of  his 
ses ;  he  led  his  troops  to  repeated  encounters,  exposed 
in  the  hottest  of  every  engagement,  and,  almost  entirely 
personal  courage  and  exertions,  at  last  retrieved  his 

nost  important  wars  were  with  his  old   enemies  the 
Sheib&ni  Khan,  afber  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana, 

Khorasan,  took  Herat,  and  extinguished  the  principal 
of  the  house  of  Tamerlane.®  He  then  advanced  to  Can- 
md  took  the  city.  He  was  drawn  off  by  distant  troubles 
te  had  reduced  the  citadel ;  but  left  it  so  weakened  that 
ito  the  hands  of  its  old  possessors  the  Arghuns,  who  had 
d  in  the  neighboxirhood,  and  who  now  retained  it  for 
jrears  (from  a.d.  1607  to  1622).  What  might  have  been 
fortime  if  the  Uzbeks  had  continued  their  progress,  it 
isy  to  surmise.  It  is  possible  he  might  have  shared  the 
\o  many  princes  of  his  family,  had  not  Sheibani  Khan 
ered  a  new  enemy,  whose  success  put  a  stop  to  the 
»f  Tartar  conquest.  This  was  Shah  Ismail  Safavi,  king 
a,  with  whom  Sheibani  went  to  war  about  this  time,  and 
n  he  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  1610). 
eath  opened  a  new  field  to  Baber,  or  rather  recalled  him 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  earliest  exploits.  He 
itely  occupied  Bactria,  made  an  alliance  with  ShaJi  Is- 
id,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian  force,  took  Bokhara,  and 
btained  possession  of  Samarcand  (a.d.  1611). 
le  was  destined  never  to  be  long  successfiil  in  Trans- 

before  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he  was  driven  out  of 
ind  by  the  Uzbeks ;    and  although  he  maintained  the 

with  the  support  of  the  Persians,  for  two  years  longer, 
it  last  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  lost  all  his  acquisitions 
Bactria^  (a.d.  1614). »° 
3  after  this  failxire  that  he  turned  his  serious  attention 

Irskine,  from  Khafi  Klian  and  *  [Balkh   was    held   by  the  King   of 

Baber  8  Memoirs  break  off  in  Persia.       Baber  had  Kundnz,   and    his 

iDg  of  the  insurrection,  and  are  cousin  Mirza  Khan  held  Badakhshan  under 

<i  for  some  years.      The  inter-  him.     (Erskine,  vol.  i.  p.  424.) — Kd.] 

ption  seems  nerer  to  have  been  '•  [In  1522,  Baber  gains  possession  of 

[Erskine's  Baher,  p.  236.)  Candahar  by  a  cjipitulation  ;  and  Shah 

preat  sultan,  Husain  Mirza  Bai-  B^  Arghun  establishes  himself  in  Upper 

died  in  1506  ;  his  sons  were  Sind,  Jam  Firuz,  the  reigning  king,  being 

:   for  the  emergency,  and   the  confine<l  to  Lower  Sind.     The  capiUil  of 

ily  were  killed  or  "driven  into  the  former  is  Bheker,  that  of  the  latter 

1607  Sheibani  had  conauered  Tatta.      His  son,  Shah  Hasan  Arghun, 

I,  Ferghana,  Hissar,  Kharizm,  adds  Lower   Sind  to  his  previous  domi- 

MU,  and  rule!  from  beyond  tbe  nions  ;   and  the  Arghun  dynasty  holds 

>  the  Hind^  KuBh.>  -£d.]  Sind  until  Akber's  time.— £d.] 
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the  north-west  of  Delhi,  with  a  narrow  tract  along  tl 
to  Agra.  The  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  tiw 
had  become  independent,  in  Ibrahim's  time,  under  Dei 
Lohani.  His  son  took  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name  of 
med  Shah  Lohani,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  Behai 
sides  of  the  Ganges.  Many  places  on  the  west  of  th 
had  also  been  in  rebellion  in  Ibrahim's  time,  and  manj 
which  had  been  obedient  now  held  out,  under  the  Afj 
Fermali  chiefs  belonging  to  the  late  government.  Noi 
the  only  opposition  with  which  Baber  had  to  contend : 
dislike  and  hostility  at  first  subsisted  between  his  trc 
the  Indians,  the  villages  round  his  camp  were  deserte 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  procure  grain  ( 
Diacontentof  ^^^  ^^®  army.  In  addition  to  this,  the  summe 
his  trooiw.  nearly  intolerable  to  natives  of  cold  countriei 
that  year  unusually  oppressive,  and  so  affected  his  tn 
all  ranks  began  to  murmur,  and  at  length  to  clamour  t 
back  to  Cabul:  some  even  made  preparations  for  r 
without  leave.  On  this  Baber  assembled  the  office 
pointed  out  to  them  that,  as  the  conquest  of  India  had  1 
the  great  object  of  their  labours,  it  would  be  weakness 
grace  to  abandon  it,  now  that  it  was  achieved ;  that  Ae,  t 
was  determined  to  remain  in  India ;  that  all  who  chose 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so  at  once,  but  that  henceforth  1 
hear  of  no  remonstrances  against  his  resolution.  This 
induced  the  greater  part  to  give  up  their  discontents. 
Kilan,  however,  one  of  his  best  and  most  confidentis 
was  amongr  those  that  decided  to  return,  and  waa  sltv 
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The  determination  so  strongly  expressed  had  an  effect  even 
1  the  enemy ;  and  many,  who  had  hitherto  expected  Baber  to 
ithdraw,  as  Tamerlane  had  done,  now  made  their  submission ; 
atechments  were  sent  to  reduce  others ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
le  next  four  months,  not  only  had  the  country  held  by  Sultan 
xahim  been  secured,  but  all  the  revolted  provinces  ever  pos- 
MBed  by  the  house  of  L6di,  including  the  former  kingdom  of 
snrnpur,  were  brought  into  subjection  by  an  army  under  Prince 
^unayun,  Bdber's  eldest  son. 

Hie  last  places  which  submitted  were  Biana,  Dhulpur  a.d.  1526. 
01  the  Chambal,  and  Gwalior  beyond  that  river.  j^n.n^j. 

After  he  had  thus  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  Mussulmans, 
tter  had  to  commence  a  war  with  the  Hindus,  who,  his  war  with 
Hiiarary  to  their  usual  practice^  were  on  this  occasion  of  M^w&r. 
fee  aggressors. 

Hamir  Sing,  the  Bajput  prince  who  recovered  Cliit6r  in  the 
figa  of  Ala  ud  din  Khilji  (a.d.  1316),  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
^ig  reign,  re-established  the  Eajput  dominion  over  all  M^war, 
^which  his  son  had  added  Ajmir.^'  After  the  separation  of 
pfiwa  from  Delhi,  the  new  kings  of  that  country  were  engaged 
IL  frequent  hostilities  with  the  rajas  of  Mewar ;  and,  imme- 
litely  before  the  time  of  Baber,  Mahmud,  king  of  Malwa,  had 
Bttn  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sanga,  the  Bajput  prince*^ 
Lj).  1519). 

Sanga,  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Hamir,  possessed  all  the 
iveditary  dominions  of  M^war,  and  likewise  held  the  eastern 
Wat  of  Malwa,  as  far  as  Bhilsa  and  Chand^ri,^^  in  dependence. 
b  was  recognised  as  their  leader  by  the  rajas  of  Marwar  and 
■jpdr,  and  all  the  other  Eajput  princes. ^^ 

Being  a  natural  enemy  to  the  King  of  Delhi,  he  had  opened 
friendly  communication  with  Baber  while  he  was  advancing 
guist  Ibrahim ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  began  to  form 
BBibinations  against  him,  as  soon  as  he  found  him  established 
i  the  former  position  of  that  prince.  Besides  his  Hindu  allies, 
iuga  was  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  Mahmud,  a  prince 
t  tibe  house  of  L6di,^^  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and, 
lODgh  possessed  of  no  territory,  was  followed  by  10,000  adhe- 
ttta.  The  L6di  chiefs  formerly  driven  out  by  Himiayun  also 
Itnmed  to  their  former  possessions,  or  raised  men  in  other 
laces  to  co-operate  with  the  raja.     Great  efforts  were  made  on 

»  Colonel   Tod*ii  Rajasthdna,    vol.  i.  "  Colonel  Tod,  toI.  i.  p.  299. 

f74.  »•  [A  brother  of  the  Lite  Sultan  Ibra- 

■  BriggB*  Ftrishta,  vol.  iy.  p.  261.  him.— £d.] 

M  Bftbez^t  Memoirs,  p.  312. 


sex,  ax)  ease  aoouii  iu»  sun  uiaii  ue  upemj  juinea  me  ene 
Sanga  immediately  advanced  to  support  his  ally,  an 
rived  at  Biana,  within  fifty  miles  of  Agra.  He  drove  tl 
of  that  place,  with  loss,  into  their  fort,  and  cnt  off  all 
cation  between  them  and  the  capital.  B4ber,  on 
forward  a  detachment  to  observe  the  enemy,  and 
moved  out  with  all  his  forces.  He  had  reach< 
about  twenty  miles  from  Agra,  when  he  found  hum 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hindu  army.  His  advanced 
immediately  attacked,  and,  though  reinforced  from 
body,  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  If  the  raja  had 
during  the  first  panic,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  ol 
easy  victory ;  he  chose  to  withdraw  to  his  encampmei 
February  succcss,  and  thus  allowcd  Baber  ample  time 
18  or  19.  ^  position  and  to  fortify  his  camp,  so  as  tc 
diffictdt  matter  to  assail  him. 

Baber's  troops  had  looked  on  this  contest  in  a  V( 
light  from  the  first ;  and  the  reports  of  fugitives,  tog 
the  disaster  which  had  taken  place  ahnost  before  thei 
made  a  very  deep  impression  on  them ;  when,  by  ill-li 
brated  astrologer  arrived  from  Cabul,  and  loudly  i 
from  the  aspect  of  Mars,  the  certain  defeat  of  the  ki 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  tl 
The  consternation  occasioned  by  these  real  and  ima 
rors  was  so  general,  that  even  tiie  officers  of  the  hij 
were  infected,  lost  all  courage  and  decision  in  council 
scarcely  even  maintain  an  appearance  of  firmness  b 
men.     Baber's  Indian  troops  began  to  desert;  son: 

i. J.^      Xl.^      ^«. J      XI--. X        -^    XL-         
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drinkiiig-yeBsels,  to  the  poor ;  he  also  made  a  vow  to  let 
)ard  grow,  and  promised  to  remit  the  stamp-tax  on  all 
ilmans,  if  it  should  please  Grod  to  give  him  victory.  But 
s  too  much  used  to  danger  to  be  depressed ;  and  that  he 
;  infuse  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  his  troops,  he  assembled 
5cers  of  all  ranks,  and  without  touching  on  the  usual  topics 
3essity,  or  of  spoil  and  conquests, — scarcely  even  on  that 
igion, — he  made  a  direct  appeal  to  their  sense  of  honour, 
et  the  chance  of  glory  against  the  risk  of  death.  His 
5  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen,  for  the  whole  assembly 
ired  him  with  one  voice,  and  accompanied  their  acclama- 
with  an  oath  on  the  Koran  to  conquer  or  die.  This  scene 
A  the  courage  of  the  army ;  and,  as  every  day  brought  in 
nts  of  some  fresh  disorder  in  the  provinces,  Baber  deter- 
i  no  longer  to  avoid  an  action,  but  to  bring  things  to  an 
diate  crisis.   With  this  view,  he  drew  up  his  army  Battle  of 

i      «  ,  .  I  1  i  \      /H  .         ,  .•'    Slkri ;  victory 

mt  of  his  entrenchments,  and  after  arranging  his  of  B&ber. 
and  making  his  other  preparations,  he  galloped  along  the 
rom  right  to  left,  animating  his  soldiers  by  short  addresses, 
Qstructing  the  officers  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
J.  The  Hindus,  it  appears,  were  equally  ready  for  a  deci- 
ffort ;  but  so  anxious  is  Baber  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
ion,  that,  instead  of  his  own  account  of  the  action,  he  gives 
B  elaborate  despatch  of  his  secretary,  from  which  we  can 
r  discover,  in  many  pages  of  flowery  declamation,  a.d.  1537, 

rv^,  .        1  ±        '    J.  x-i      X    Tk/'       £M  March  16; 

Baber  gained  a  great  victory,  that  itaja  Sanga  a.h.  933. 
3d  with  difficulty,  and  that  Hasan  Khan  and  many  sS  la!* 
chiefs  were  slain.  Baber  (to  return  to  his  own  narrative) 
now  relieve  his  heart  by  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the 
oger,  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  and 
.  he  inveighed  against  as  a  perverse,  conceited,  and  insuf- 
e  evil-speaker :  he  was  an  old  servant,  however,  and  Baber 
him  a  liberal  present,  while  he  desired  him  to  quit  his 
dons. 

er  this  victory,  Baber  proceeded  to  reduce  M^wat,  and 
ht  it  into  greater  order  than  it  ever  had  been  in  settlement 
the  former  government.  Having  promised,  be-  country. 
he  great  battle,  that  he  would  allow  anyone  who  pleased 
of  absence  to  Cabul,  he  formed  all  who  desired  to  avail 
ehes  of  that  permission  into  a  detachment,  and  sent  them 
under  the  command  of  Humaytin. 

spent  the  next  six  months  in  internal  arrangements,  and 
ing  order  throughout  the  provinces  that  had  been  disturbed 

FF 
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during  the  doubtful  period  of  his  contest  with  Baja 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  his  authority  was  everywl 
established,  except  in  Oudh,  beyond  the  Ganges.  A 
Afghans  still  remained  in  arms  in  that  province,  and  a 
ment  had  been  sent  against  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Baber  marched 
^,1,.  J528,  Chand^ri,  on  the  borders  of  Bundelcand  and 
sii"^'  I*  was  held  by  Medni  Rai,  a  Rajput  chief  who  L 
ch&nd6ri.  ^  great  power  under  Mahmud  11.,  king  of  MAI^ 
had  afterwards  usurped  the  government ;  and,  on  being  i 
by  Mahmud  with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Guzerat,  esta 
himself  at  Chanderi,  under  the  protection  of  Eaja  Sang 
had  made  good  his  retreat  after  the  late  battle,  and  now 
a  desperate  resistance.  But  the  Bajputs,  as  usual,  showc 
valour  than  skill  or  perseverance.  On  the  second  daj 
siege  they  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  Baber  witnessed  one  ( 
extraordinary  instances  of  self-devotion  which  are  so  c 
in  Rajput  history.  His  troops  had  already  mounted  the 
when  the  garrison  put  their  women  to  death,  and  rushe 
naked,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  die.  They  drove  the  Muss 
before  them,  leaped  from  the  ramparts,  and  continue 
charge  with  unabated  fary  until  they  were  overpower 
destroyed :  200  or  300  had  remained  to  defend  Medni  Eai'« 
A.D.  1528,  uiost  of  whom  slew  each  other,  each  contendii 
jknu«uy2o.   ghould  bc  the  first  victim. 

During  the  siege  of  Chanderi,  Baber  received  intellig 
Afghin  the  defeat  of  his  detachment  in  Oudh  by  aa . 
insurrection,  ^j^^f  named  Baban,  or  Biban,  and  imme 
marched,  himself,  in  that  direction.  The  Afghans  havin^ 
post  at  the  passage  of  the  Gunges,  Baber  threw  a  bridj 
the  river,  under  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  and  ultimate! 
pelled  the  enemy  to  retire  beyond  the  G^gra,  whither  he  m 
in  pursuit  of  them.  He  seems  to  have  compelled  the  n 
take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Bengal,  and 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  reduced  Behar,  if  that  t 
done  before  by  Humayun :  but  in  this  place  there  is  an 
ruption  in  the  Memoirs,  which  is  not  filled  up  by  an; 
historian. 

For  some  months  after  this  Baber  seems  to  have  been 
health,  and  to  have  indulged  in  a  longer  course  of  rek 
than  often  fell  to  his  lot.  His  Memoirs  (which  are  i 
sumed)  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  Hindu  forts  and  tc 
and  of  fountains  and  cascades   that  he  had  visited;  f 
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r  his  own  gardens  and  improvements,  and  of  the  jugglers, 
tiers,  and  other  sources  of  amusement  peculiar  to  India, 
ren  during  this  period  he  made  the  important  acquisition 
he  fort  of  Rintamb6r :    it  was  made  over  to  him  by  tlie 
nd  son  of  Eaja  Sanga,  that  prince  having  died,  and  having 

I  succeeded  by  the  eldest  son. 

[is  attention  was  at  last  eflfectually  roused  by  the  intelli- 
ce  that  the  province  of  Behar  had  been  seized  on  by  Sultan 
bmud,  the  same  Lodi  prince  who  had  been  present  at  the 
eat  of  Eaja  Sanga.  Mahmud  seems  to  have  been  supported 
in  Bengal ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Afghans  in  Behar  and 
J  adjoining  provinces,  his  army  soon  swelled  to  such  an  extent 
bbe  called  100,000  men.  With  this  force  he  had  advanced  to 
Dareg,  by  the  time  when  Baber  reached  the  junction  of  the 
ima  and  Ganges,  now  Allahabad.  The  approach  of  Baber, 
»erer,  dissolved  this  hasty  assemblage,  which  was  already  a 
J  to  dissension.*®  They  had  attempted  to  storm  the  hill-foi-t. 
^miar ;  and  a  repulse  they  met  with,  though  not  in  itself 
dderable,  was  sufficient,  in  the  present  state  of  their  minds, 
Peak  up  the  army.  Mahmud  retreated  with  such  portion  as 
5ould  keep  together.  He  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
'  S6n  (Soane),  and  many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  quitted  him 
e  their  submission  to  Baber.  Baber  continued  his  advance; 
Mahmud,  finding  it  in  vain  to  oppose  him,  sought  for  safety 
ight. 

II  Behdr  south  of  the  Granges  was  now  in  Baber's  hands ; 
ih  Behar  was  still  in  possession  of  the  King  of  Dpfcat  of 
pdj  who  had  a  considerable  army  on  foot  in  that  of*'i^n^^, 
ter.     His  object  appears  to  have  been   to  have  ^»yi^*-'»- 
Hed  that  portion  of  the  Delhi  territories  without  quarrelling 

the  possessor  of  the  rest ;  and  he  kept  an  ambassador  in 
sFb  camp,  to  amuse  him  with  negotiations,  until  Baber  lost 
Jnce,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  against  the  Ben- 
le  army. 

e  had  still  to  pass  the  river  G6gra,  on  which  the  enemy 
>  encamped,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ganges.  He  was, 
aver,  well  provided  with  boats,  and  drove  away  those  of  the 
^ese,  which  might  otherwise  have  obstructed  his  passage. 
Bengalese  then  moved  down  to  oppose  his  crossing,  and  a 
onade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.     As  Baber's  divisions 

rher«  vere  many  partisans  in  favour      factions  in  the   eastern  provinces  were 
kl  nd  din  Lohani,  the  son  of  Ma-      fatal  to  the  national  interest  of  the  Af- 
id  Sliih   Lohani.     Erskine  says,      ghans." — Ed,] 
ndfl  between  the  Lohani  and  Lodi 

p  f2 
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landed  in  succession,  they  charged  the  di£Ferent  parties  oppose! 
to  them,  and  at  last  drove  the  enemy  irom  the  field.  Soon  after 
this  the  King  of  Bengal  consented  to  terms  of  peace.  Baler , 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Agra,  when  he  heard  that  a  body  of 
Afghans,  who  had  separated  from  the  Bengal  army,  imdri 
Baban  and  another  chief,  named  Bayazid,  had  crossed  tkr 
(rogra,  and  taken  Lucknow.  He  immediately  marched  in  tint 
direction,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  AfgMns,  sent  a  detail 
ment  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  followed  them  across  the  GangB 
and  Jumna,  and  had  completely  dispersed  them  in  Bundelcafl^ 
when  the  setting-in  of  the  rainy  season  put  an  end  to  all  open^ 
tions. 

For  the  last  fifteen  months  of  his  life  Baber's  health  seems  i| 
sicknesa  havc  been  greatly  broken :  the  silence  of  his  diiq 
of  BAber.  gives  a  proof  of  his  diminished  activity,  and  somef^ 
cumstances  lead  to  a  belief  that  his  authority  began  to 
weakened  by  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  cessation.  Hnmi] 
left  his  government  of  Badakhshan  without  leave,  and 
Baber's  prime  minister,  on  being  selected  to  replace  him, 
means  to  excuse  himself,  and  remain  at  court.  Notwi 
Humayun's  unlooked-for  return,  he  was  affectionately  recrirtij 
and  a  dangerous  illness,  with  which  he  was  soon  after  attackflt 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Baber. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  physicians  had  givtt 
over  all  theu'  efforts,  declaring  that  medicine  coidd  no  long* 
avail,  Baber  seized  on  the  only  hope  that  remained,  and, » 
conformity  with  a  superstition  which  still  prevails  in  the  Ea^ 
he  determined  to  devote  his  own  life  for  that  of  his  son.  Bi 
fi-iends,  who  had  as  Uttle  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  tins  subifr 
tution  as  he  had  himself,  entreated  him  to  forbear  fix)ni  a  sacfr 
fice  involving  the  happiness  of  so  many ;  but  Baber 's  resoltrtiol* 
was  Tinmoved.  He  walked  three  times  round  the  bed  of  4* 
dying  prince  (a  solemnity  usual  on  such  occasions),  and  to 
spent  some  moments  in  earnest  prayer  to  God;  at  the  end  rf 
which,  he  was  filled  with  such  assurance,  that  he  more  fl*> 
once  exclaimed,  "I  have  borne  it  away — I  have  borne  it  avaj^ 
And  so  powerful  was  the  impression,  both  on  his  mind  and  li 
son's,  that  all  the  historians  agree  that  Humayun  began  fro* 
that  time  to  recover ;  while  it  is  certain  that  Baber,  who  ml 
already  ill,  and  whose  health  must  have  been  severely  shata 
by  his  anxiety  and  agitation,  began  visibly  to  decline.  It  sooi 
became  evident  that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  called  M 
sons  and  ministers  about  him,  explained  his  dying  wishes, »» 
enjoined  concord  among  all,  and  affection  among  his  childrei 
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Khalifo,  his  minister — whose  influence,  for  some  unex- 
led  reason,  was  at  that  time  irresistible — had  intrignw 
idj  resolved  to  overturn  the  dearest  of  his  plans.  [SrTO<!^ 
rous  of  keeping  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  deter-  **®°* 
d  to  set  aside  Baber's  own  sons,  and  to  give  the  crown  to 
on-in-law  Mehdi  Kh&ja,  a  young  man  whose  thoughtless 
iighty  disposition  made  it  seem  easy  to  keep  him  in  per- 
J  dependence.  ^^  Mehdi  Khaja  was  at  no  pains  to  undeceive 
ji  these  expectations,  and  was  now  considered,  by  himself 
others,  as  assured  of  the  succession  the  moment  that  Baber 
d  breathe  his  last.  As  that  moment  approached,  however, 
s  suddenly  seized  by  Khalifa,  put  into  confinement,  and  cut 
am  all  communication  with  those  around.  The  cause  of 
•evolution  is  explained  in  a  narrative  referred  to  by  Mr. 
ne,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mohammed  MoMm, 
.ther  of  the  author.  Khalifa,  it  seems,  was  on  a  visit  to 
1  Khaja,  with  no  person  present  but  Mokim  :  he  was  sud- 
summoned  to  Baber,  who  lay  at  the  last  extremity.  Mehdi 
b  attended  him  with  great  respect  to  the  door,  and  stood 
ig  after  him,  so  that  Mokim  could  not  follow  without 
ttg  by  him.  "  As  soon  as  Khalifa  was  fairly  gone,  he 
red  to  himself,  *Grod  willing,  I  will  soon  flay  your  hide  off, 
>y ! '  and,  turning  round  at  the  same  instant,  saw  my  father. 
IS  quite  confounded ;  but  immediately  seizing  my  father's 
rith  a  convulsive  eagerness,  twisted  it  round,  and  said, 
dly,  *  You,  Tajik !  the  red  tongue  offcen  gives  the  green 
X)  the  winds.^  ^'  Mokim  lost  no  time  in  apprising  Khalifa 
it  had  passed ;  and  the  result  was,  his  immediately  trans- 
y  his  allegiance  to  Humayun. 

the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  with  which  he  was  probably 
oainted,   Baber  expired, — the   most  admirable.     Death  of 
!i  not  the  most  powerful,  prince  that  ever  reigned      ^^• 
a. 

died,  at  Agra,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,    a.d.  i5so. 
le  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.^®     His  body  was    AjTil?.' 

ilifa  was  one  of  Baber's  old  of-  **  [At  his  death,   his   dominions   in- 

it  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  how  eluded,  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush.  Badakb- 

acquire  so  inordinate  a  power  shan  and  Kunduz,  and  all  the  districts  to 

able  a  soTereign  as  Baber,  and  the  south  of  the  Oxus  as  low  down  as  the 

experienced   heir-apparent   like  borders  of  Balkh.     To  the  south  of  the 

1.      Equally  extraonlinary  does  mountains   he   had  Kabul.  Gbazni,  and 

that,  from  this  time  forward,  he  Kandahar,  but  most  of  the  mountainous 

9,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  Fe-  region   of  Afghanistan   was   only  nomi- 

Abul  Fazl,  either  under  his  own  nally  subject.     In  India  he  held  the  Pan- 

KbaiifiEi,  or  his  title  of  Nizam  j4b,  and  all  Hindustan  between  the  Hima- 
laya and  Bajput&na ;  and  most  of  Behar 
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buried,  by  his  own  desire,  at  Cabul,  and  on  a  spot  which 
probable  that  he  had  himself  selected.*^ 

Baber's  character  is  best  shown  in  his  actions,  but  souk 
His  character,  remains  to  be  said  of  his  private  life  and  his  wri 
His  Memoirs  are  almost  singular  in  their  own  nature,  an 
fectly  so  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  writer, 
contain  a  minute  account  of  the  life  of  a  great  Tartar  mo 
along  with  a  natural  effusion  of  his  opinions  and  feeling 
from  disguise  and  reserve,  and  no  less  free  fix)m  all  aflfec 
of  extreme  frankness  and  candour.^^ 

The  style  is  plain  and  manly,  as  well  as  lively  and  pictm- 
and  being  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  and  observation, 
sents  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in  their  appes 
manners,  pursuits,  and  actions,  as  clearly  as  in  a  mirro 
this  respect  it  is  almost  the  only  specimen  of  real  hist 
Asia ;  for  the  ordinary  writers,  though  they  give  pompo 
counts  of  the  deeds  and  ceremonies  of  the  great,  are  apt  t 
the  lives  and  manners  even  of  that  class,  while  ever 
beneath  their  level  is  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  In  Bal 
figures,  dress,  tastes,  and  habits  of  each  individual  intr 
are  described  with  such  minuteness  and  reality  that  we  8 
live  among  them,  and  to  know  their  persons  as  well  as 
their  characters.'^  His  descriptions  of  the  countries  he  i 
their  scenery,  climate,  productions,  and  works  of  art  and 
try,  are  more  full  and  accurate  than  will,  perhaps,  be  fot 
equal  space,  in  any  modem  traveller ;  and,  considering  ti 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  compiled,  are  truly  surpr 

But  the  great  charm  of  the  work  is  in  the  character 

owned  his  authority.      (Erskine,  vol.   i.  if  the  author  had  been  a  Bram 

p.  t527.) — Ed.1  instead  of  the  most  sangumar] 

**  "  He  had  directed  his  body  to  be  in-  querors  ? 
torred  in  this  place,  to  him  the  choicest  **  These  portraits,  howerer,  i 

in  his  wide  dominions.". ...    "A  running  sarily  confined  to  the  inhabitaz 

and  clear  stream  yet  waters  the  fragrant  courts  and  camps  where  Baber  i 

flowers  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  the  great  days :  in  the  countries  which  1 

holyday  resort  of  the  people  of  Cabul.     In  well  delineated,  he  only  gives 

the  front  of  the  grave  is   a   small  but  markable  particulars  alx>ut  the  i 

chaste   mosque   of   white   marble."  ....  would  strike  a  stranger,  without 

"  There  is  a  noble  prospect  from  the  hill  ing  a  detailed  account  of  the 

that   overlooks  Babei^s  tomb,"  &c.  &c.  life,  with  which  he  must  necea» 

(Bumes'  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  HI.)  been  unacquainted. 

-^  In  this  last  respect  they  are  a  con-  "  Ck>mpare  his  descriptions  ol 

trast  to  those  of  Tamerlane,  which,  with  tries  through  which  he  foughl 

all  their  simplicity  of  language,  are  evi-  with  those  of  Ibn  Bat&ta,  himse 

dently  written   for   effect.      "  One   day,  of  remarkable  merit,  and  a  pro; 

having    unintentionally  trodden    on    an  veller  and  inquirer.     Or  compa 

ant,  I  felt  as  if  my  foot  had  lost  all  its  graphy  with  that  of  any  Asiati' 

power."      (Memoirs  of  Timur,    p.   30.)  written  expressly  on  the  8cienc< 
Who  can  imagine  this  to  be  natural,  even 
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Miihor,  whom  we  find,  after  all  the  trials  of  a  long  life,  retain- 
ing the  same  kind  and  affectionate  heart,  and  the  same  easy  and 
sociable  temper,  with  which  he  set  out  on  his  career ;  and  in 
vhom  the  possession  of  power  and  grandeur  had  neither  blunted 
the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  nor  diminished  the  sensibility  to  the 
Bnjoyment  of  nature  and  imagination. 

'^  It  is  a  relief,"  says  his  translator,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
pompous  coldness  of  Asiatic  history,  to  find  a  king  who  can  weep 
br  days,  and  tell  us  that  he  wept  for  the  playmate  of  his  boy- 
liood."  He  speaks  with  as  much  interest  of  his  mother  and 
female  relations  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  their  fireside,  and 
bis  friends  make  almost  as  great  a  figure  in  the  personal  part  of 
Ids  narrative  as  he  does  himself.  He  repeats  their  sayings, 
eecords  their  accidents  and  illnesses,  relates  their  adventures, 
lad  sometimes  jokes  on  their  eccentricities. 

After  a  letter,  on  the  affairs  of  his  government,  to  his  most 
mfidential  counsellor,  Khaja  Kildn  (then  at  Cabul),  he  tells 
Inm  little  anecdotes  of  their  common  acquaintances,  which  he 
Ikinks  will  amuse  him,  and  adds,  ^'  For  God's  sake  excuse  all 
Biese  fooleries,  and  do  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  them !"  He 
BDdeavours  afterwards  to  persuade  KMja  Kilan  to  leave  off  wine, 
18  he  had  done ;  and  says  in  substance,  "  Drinking  was  a  very 
pleasant  thing  with  our  old  friends  and  companions  ;  but  now 
Biat  you  have  only  Shir  Ahmed  and  Heider  Kuli  to  take  your 
wine  with,  it  can  be  no  great  sacrifice  to  leave  it  off'."  In  the 
lune  letter,  he  says  how  much  he  envies  his  friend  his  residence 
•t  Cabul,  and  adds :  "  They,  very  recently,  brought  me  a  single 
unsk-melon  :'*  while  cutting  it  up,  I  felt  myself  affected  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  loneliness,  and  a  sense  of  my  exile  from  my 
native  country,  and  I  could  not  help  shedding  teai'S  while  I  was 
eating  it." 

It  would  have  been  fortimate  if  Bdber  had  left  off  wine  sooner, 
fcr  there  seems  good  reason  to  think  his  indulgence  in  it  tended 
ta  shorten  his  days.  Many  a  drinking-party  is  recorded  in  his 
Kemoirs,  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  his  battles  or  nego- 
tiations ;  and,  unsuitable  as  they  are  to  his  station,  they  are  not 
Qie  least  agreeable  scenes  in  Baber's  history.  The  perfect  ease 
ind  familiarity  among  the  company  makes  one  forget  the  prince 
in  the  man ;  and  the  temptations  that  generally  lead  to  those 
szcesses — a  shady  wood,  a  hUl  with  a  fine  prospect,  or  the  idle- 
less  of  a  boat  fioating  down  a  river — together  with  the  amuse- 
nents  with  which  they  are  accompanied — extemporary  verses^ 

**  This  fruit  had  not  then  hoen  introduced  into  India. 
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recitations  in  Turki  and  Persian,  with  sometimes  a  song,  and 
often  a  contest  of  repartee — take  away  all  the  coarseness  that 
might  attach  to  such  scenes  of  dissipation. 

The  unsettled  nature  of  his  life  is  shown  by  his  observing,  near 
the  end  of  it,  that  since  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  had  never 
kept  the  fast  of  the  Bamazan  twice  in  any  one  place ;  and  the 
time  not  spent  in  war  and  travelling  was  occupied  in  hunting 
and  other  sports,  or  in  long  excursions  on  horseback  about  the 
country.  On  his  last  journey,  after  his  health  had  begnn  to 
fail,  he  rode,  in  two  days,  from  Calpi  to  Agra  (160  miles),  with- 
out any  particular  motive  for  despatch  ;  and  on  the  same  jonrafij 
he  swam  twice  across  the  Ganges,  as  he  said  he  had  done  wifli 
every  other  river  he  had  met  with.  His  mind  was  as  active  ai 
his  body :  besides  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  constant]^ 
taken  up  with  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  other  improvementi^ 
as  well  as  introducing  new  fixiits  and  other  productions  of  re- 
mote countries.  Yet  he  found  time  to  compose  many  elegaal 
Persian  poems  and  a  collection  of  Turki  compositions,  whkfc 
are  mentioned  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  rf 
his  own  country.^^ 


CHAPTEE    II. 

FIRST   REIGN   OP   HUMATt^N.' 


Baber  left  three  sons  besides  Humayun :  Camran,  Hindal,  and 

Mirza  Askari. 

"  Almost  all  that  has  been  said  of  which  other  translators  of  gimiUr  wvSa 

Baber  has  been  drawn  from  Mr.  Erskine's  have  fallen. 

admirable  translation  of  his  Memoirs  from  *  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  HfflB^ 

the  Turkf.     The  notes  and  supplements  yun   (where  not  otherwise  specified)" 

which  accompany  that  work  remove  the  taken  from  Ferishta,  the  Memoirs  of  H» 

obscurities   which,   without   such   assist-  mayun,  and  Abiil  FazL     Fenshta  v  ^ 

ance,  would  beset  us  in  every  page ;  and  cnliarly  defective  at  this  period,  *wk 

the  preliminary  dissertation  gives  a  com-  was  too  remote  to  admit  of  his  conreniH 

plete  view  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  Baber's  with    eyewitnesses,    and    too  recent  to 

time,  and  contains  the  best  account  of  the  allow  him  to  benefit  by  written  hiat4jr»* 

geography  of  the   countries  which  were  The  Memoirs  are  written  by  *  pw* 

the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  the  clearest  named  Jouher,  who  was  a  menial  sem* 

exposition  of  the  divisions  of  the  Tartar  of  Humay^,  and  whose  duty  it  wi»  • 

nations.     The  translation  seems  to  have  carry  an  ewer  for  his  master  to  wash  w 

imbibed  the  very  spirit  of  the  original.  hands.     He  was  in  constant  att<iidiKJ 

The  style  is  singularly  happy,  strikingly  on  Humaydn,  and  although  nnacqiuiiM* 

characteristic,  though   perfectly  natural,  with  his  political  relations  and  sfcret d^ 

and  equally  remote  from  the  usual  in-  signs,  was  a  minut«  and  correct  obserni 

flated  language  of  the  East,  and   from  of  all  that  came  within  his  reach,  and  dh 

the  imitation  of  Scriptural  simplicity  into  scribes  what  he  a&w  with  Bimplicitj  tti 
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tt  was  governor  of  Cabul  and  CandaMr,  and  the  other 
unemployed  in  India.     From  his  having  as-  Arrange- 
)  shares  to  his  younger  children,  it  is  probable  Se"king's 
er  did  not  intend  to  divide  the  empire;  but  *»">*^^'- 
showed  no  disposition   to   give  way  to   his  brother ; 
e  was  in  possession  of  a  strong  and  warlike  country 
le  hereditary  subjects  of  his  family,  he  had  a  great  ad- 
>ver  Humayun,  who  could  not  assemble  an  army  with- 
lating  his  new  and  disaffected  provinces, 
se  circumstances,  Humayun  thought  it  prudent  to  yield 
od  grace,  and  give  up  the  Panjab,and  the  coun-  ^f^^®° 
e  Indus,  in  addition  to  Camran's  former  terri-  from  india. 
Lt  the  same  time  he  gave  the  government  of  Sambal  to 
and  that  of  M^wat  to  Mirza  Askari.     By  the  cession 
m,  HumajTin  was  left  to  govern  a  new  conquest,  while 
eprived  of  the  resources  by  which  it  had  been  gained, 
^hich  it  might  have  been  retained ;  but  as  he  still  pos- 
iber's  veteran  army,  and  profited  by  the  impression  of 
T,  the  effects  of  the  dismemberment  did  not  at  first 

jrun  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  CaJanjer,  in  Bundel- 
len  he  received  intelligence  that  B4ban  and  Afghftnm- 
the  Afghan  chiefs,  whose  party  was  formerly  in  india. 
ip  by  Baber,  were  again  in  rebellion  in  Jounpur.     He 
and  dispersed  this  assemblage,  and  then  went  against 
brt  of  Chunar,  near  Benares,  at  that  time  held  by  his 
ral.  Shir  Khan,    Shir  Khan  submitted,  on  con-  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
f  retaining  the  fort,  and  Humdyun  returned  ^•»-  ^^• 

time  before  this  period,  a  brother-in-law  of  Humayun, 

1.     He  was  devoted  to  Huma-  able ;  but  he  requires  constant  att-ention, 

ixious  to  put  all  his  actions  in  not  so  much  to  guard  against  his  bare- 

voumhle  light;  but  he  seldom  faced  partiality,  as  against  the  prejudice 

hat  anything  in  his  master's  which  he  draws  on  his  favourites  by  his 

quired  either  concealment  or  fawning  and  fulsome  commendations  of 

them,  and  against  the  suspicions  which 

e1  was  the   well-known  min-  he  excites  by  his  dishonest  way  of  telling 

favourite   of  Akber,  and  was  a  story,  even  in  cases  where  the  action 

nlarged  views  and  extraordi-  related  was  innocent  or  excusable.     His 

s ;    but  he  was  a  professed  narrative  is  florid,  feeble,  and  indistinct, 

and  is  still  the  model  of  the  overloaded  with  commonplace  reflections 

tyle  which  is  so  much  admired  and  pious  ei!usions,  generally  ending  in  a 

le  was,  besides,  a  most  assi-  compliment  to  his  patron.  In  this  part  of 

ier,  eager  to  extol  the  virtues,  his  writing  I  have  generally  availed  my- 

r  the  crimes,  and  to  preserve  self  of  Major  Price's  ^fe^ory, which,  though 

of  his  master  and  those  in  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  translation,  is 

as  interested.     His  dat«s  and  often  a  literal  version,  and  always  a  full 

statement  of  events  are  valu-  and  faithful  abstract  of  the  original. 
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who  had  been  engaged  in  plots  against  his  life  and 
Disputes  ment,  had  taken  refuge  withBahAdnr  ShiQi, 
dur  sMh,  Guzerdt ;  and  the  refusal  of  that  monarch  to 
oSrtt,  with  Humdyiin's  demand  for  his  surrender  led  t 
A.n.  940.*  tion  and  hostile  feelings  between  the  two  kings, 
dur,  whose  native  kingdom  always  occupied  a  high  ran] 
those  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Dc 
lately  extended  his  power  much  beyond  its  former  limit 
kings  of  Khand^sh,  B^rdr,  and  Ahmednagar  had  agree 
him  homage  for  their  crowns ;  and  he  had  completely  co 
the  kingdom  of  Mdlwa,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own. 

While  his  discussion  with  Humdyun  was  at  its  heij 
ud  din,  the  uncle  of  Sultan  Ibrilhim  L6di,  who  acted  so 
cuous  a  part  in  the  former  reign,*  having  quitted  the  r< 
assigned  to  him  by  B^ber,  in  Badakhshto,  threw  himsel 
protection  of  the  King  of  Guzerat ;  and  Bahddtu:,  whos* 
had  risen  to  greatness  under  the  house  of  L6di,  and  t 
himself  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim — being 
incited  by  &vour  for  his  hereditary  patrons,  resenti 
Humayun,  and  pride  in  his  own  power  and  prosperi' 
tempted  into  measures  as  inconsistent  with  sound  policy 
justice.  Without  any  open  declaration  of  war  with  Hi 
he  liberally  supplied  AM  ud  din  with  money,  and  enabl 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  assemble  a*  large  force,  and  to 
against  Agra,  imder  his  son  T^tAr  Khan.  This  army, 
tUy  collected,  was  as  speedily  dispersed ;  and  Tatar  K 
A.D.  1584,  ^  battle,  at  the  head  of  a  division  which  k 
A.H.  941.       faithful  in  the  general  desertion. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  or  perhaps  in  pursui 
invaaion  plaus  already  determined  on,  Hum4yun  march 
^oSi'Sr*^  Agra  to  revenge  the  injury  he  had  received  ft 
A.D.  15JI,      hMur  Shdh.     That  prince  was  now  at  war  ^ 

November ;  * 

J  ^M^i  ^^^  ^^  Mewar,  and,  being  entirely  occupied 
awwai.  siege  of  Chit6r,  was  particularly  exposed  to  the 
of  an  enemy ;  but  Humayun,  moved  by  his  remonj 
against  the  impiety  of  molesting  a  Mussulman  princ 
engaged  in  war  with  the  infidels,  or  influenced  by  his  0% 
tory  habits,  retarded  his  march  until  the  place  was  tak 
A.D.  1685  ^®  besieger  prepared  to  receive  him  in  an  enti 
A  2^941 '  camp  at  Mandes6r.  Bahadur  had  chosen  this  cc 
Ramai&Ii.     accouut  of  thc  Superiority  of  his  artillery,  comi 

*  [Vide ^^ra, p.  421.  Aland  din  had  a      disgrace,  and  was  confined  in 
nominal  command  under  Baber  at  Pani-      Badakhsh&n. — ^£d.] 
pat  and  Sikri ;  but  he  afterwards  fell  into 
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a  Constantmopolitan  Turk,  and  partly  served  by  Portuguese 
isouers.  These  advantages  availed  him  little :  his  position 
LS  rendered  untenable  by  the  enemy's  cutting  ofiF  his  supplies ; 
d,  finding  that  famine  would  soon  force  him  to  surrender,  he 
^w  up  his  guns,  and  fled  in  the  night,  almost  alone,  to  Mandu, 
iTing  his  army  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
The  army  immediately  dispersed,  and  Bahadur,  being  hard- 
essed  at  Mandii,  continued  his  flight  to  Champanir,  and 
ence  to  the  seaport  of  Cambay.      Humayiin  was  by  this  time 

pursuit  of  him  in  person,  with  a  light   detachment,   an<J 
iched  Cambay  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Bahadur 
A  quitted  it  for  his  final  place  of  refuge  at  Diu,  in  the  most 
mote  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerdt.^ 
Having  failed  in  his   immediate  object,   Humayun   quitted 
ue  peninsula,   and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  settled  part  of 
nzerat.     He  soon  obtained  possession  of  the  open  country,  but 
\e  year  was  well  advanced  before  the  hill-fort  of  Champanir 
11  into  his  hands.     It  was  scaled  in  the  night,  with  the  help 
'  steel  spikes  fixed  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  ^.d.  1535, 
J  300    chosen  men,   who  climbed  up,  one  by  one,  A.uTifw, 
oring  an  attack  made  on  one  of  the  gates  by  the  ^"• 
rmy.     Humayun  himself  was  among  the  300.* 

Soon  afker  the  taking  of  Champanir,  Humajrun  received  ac- 
>unt8  of  the  commencement  of  those  troubles  which  ended  in 
16  successful  revolt  of  Shir  Khan.   He  set  ofiF  for  Agra,  leaving 
is  brother,  Mirza  Askari,  in  charge  of  his  new  con-  Expnuion 
oests ;  and  had  scarcely  quitted  Guzerat,  when  dis-  %^\l'i^ 
msions  broke  out  among  the   officers   left  behind;  ^*«^'- 
iscontents  and  intrigues  ensued,  and  ended  in  some  project  for 
using  Mirza  Askari  to  the  throne.     Bahadur  profited  by  these 

■  When  Humayun  was   encamped   at  that  the  place  where  Bah&dur's  treasure 

ltanl»ny,  he  was  exposed  to  considerable  was  concealed  was   known   only  to  one 

anger  from  a  night -attack  of  a  body  of  officer,  and  it  was  sujprgesttKl  to  have  re- 

*41i8,  a  forest  tribe  still  famous  for  similar  course  to  torture  to  make  him  disclose  the 

xploits    in  Guzerat.     They  made  their  secret ;  but  Huma}'un  said  they  had  much 

wiy  with  so  much  silence  and  intelligence  better  have  recourse  to  wine,  and  directed 

nto  the  camp,  that  they  surprised  Huma-  that  the  offic<*r  should  be  well  treated, 

r^n'ft  own  tent,  and  carried  off  his  baggage  and  invitinl  to  an  entertainment  by  one 

tad  books,  among  which  was  a  remarkable  of  his   own   chiefs.     Aceonlingly,  when 

aopT  of  the  "History  of  Tamerlane,"  the  his  heart  was  softened  ])y  kindness  and 

Um  and  subsequent  recovery  of  which  are  warmed  with  good  cheer,  the  officer  made 

thooght  worthy  of  being  rt'cordetl  by  the  no  scruple  to  tell  his  entertainer,  that  if 

hiftorians  of  those  times.     Huma^om,  by  the  water  were  drawn  off  from  a  certiiin 

^»»y  of  retaliating  the  insult  he  had  re-  resen-oir  the  treasure  would  be  found  in 

•MTed  from  these  lawless  mountaineers,  a  vault  beneath  it ;  and  his  instructions 

give  up  the  unoffending  town  of  Cambay  being  complied  with,  a  large  amount  of 

to  plunder.  gold  and  silver  was  found  as  he  had  de- 

When  the  fort  wbb  taken,  it  wa^  found  scribed. 
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disorders ;  and  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  were  the  ihtj 
A.D.  10856,  reduced,  that  they  gave  up  Guzerat  withoi 
^^*  ^^'  struggle,  and  evacuated  Malwa,  which  was  not 
threatened.* 

Humayun  had  not  been  long  returned  to  his  capital  I 
Early  life  ^®  ^ct  out  agaiust  Shir  Khan.^  This  person,'  wh« 
sh?r  Khto  s^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  great  a  part,  was  the  grands^ 
s^-  Ibrahim   Khan,    a  native  of  Afghanistan.      Ibi 

claimed  to  be  descended  of  the  &mily  (though  probably  o: 
,the  tribe)  of  the  kings  of  Gh6r,  and  both  he  and  his  son  I 
were  married  into  noble  families  of  their  own  nation.  1 
held  a  jagir  at  Sahseram,  in  Behar,  for  the  maintenance  ( 
horse.  He  had  two  sons  by  his  Afghan  wife.  Shir  Khai 
Nizam  Khan ;  but  he  was  led,  by  the  arts  of  a  concubi 
slight  his  wife,  and  neglect  her  children ;  and  as  soon  a^ 
Khan  was  of  an  age  to  act  for  himself,  he  left  his  father, 
to  Jounpur,  and  entered  as  a  private  soldier  into  the  sen? 
the  governor.  His  father  applied  to  the  governor  to  sent 
home  for  his  education,  but  Shir  KMn  urged  that  there 
more  opportunities  of  education  at  Jounpur  than  at  Sahs4 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  earnest  in  his  preference,  f 
devoted  himself  to  study,  made  himself  familiar  with  h 
and  poetry,  and  cotdd  repeat  all  the  poems  of  Sadi  fror 
mory,  besides  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  other  bra 
of  information.  He  was  subsequently  restored  to  favour 
father,  and  managed  his  jfigir,  until  Soleimdn,  the  son  « 
stepmother,  had  grown  up.  After  this  he  found  his  sitr 
so  unpleasant,  that  he  went  o£P  with  his  full-brother  Nizan 

»  Ferishta,  vols.  ii.  and  iv.     Price,  vol.  Safap,  jlh.  944  (July  1637). 
iv.    Memoirs  of  Humayun.     Bird's  His-  '  This  account  of  Shir  ShiJi  is  c 

tory  of  Guzerdt.     Paper  by  Col.  Miles,  from  FrrUhtn,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  fi 

Bombay  Literary  Transactions,  vol.  i.  skine's^^A^,  and  from  Abul  Fazl  i 

•  He  marched  in  the  month  of  Safar,  vol.  iv.    Ferishta  gives  a  connec 

but  the  year  is  uncertain :  the  "  Tarikhi  toiy  of  Shir  Shah  (vol.  ii.  p.  98) 

Shir  Shah  *'  says  a.h.   942  (a.d.  1535) ;  though  it  appears  to  be  written  v 

and   the  "  Mantakhib  al   Towarikh,"  as  feet  impartiality,  is  extremely  c 

well  as  Ferishta,  a.h.  943  (a.d.  1536).  from  inattention  to  dates;  the  i 

The  former  date,  942,  is  impossible,  be-  expeditionsofBaber  being  mixed 

cause  Hum4yun  took  the  fort  of  Chiim-  those  of  Humayun  in  such  a  ma 

panir,  in  Guzerat,  in  that  very  month  and  to  make  them  quite  inexplicable 

year.    The  other  year,  943,  is  improbable,  other  aid.     This  aid  be  himself  p 

as  it  allows  only  a  twelvemonth  for  the  supplies  under  the  reigns  of  1 

final  settlement  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa,  Baber,  and  Hum4y^,  but  mon 

besides  the  return  to  Delhi  and  the  pre>  rived  from  Baber's  own  Memoirs 

parations  for  the  war  with  Shir  Ehan  ;  Fazl  also  furnishes  several  facts, 

while  it  leaves  a  year  and  a  half  for  Hu-  his  general  narrative  is  a  mere  i 

mayun's  march  of  350  miles  through  his  against  Shir  Shah,  such  as  mig 

own  dominions  to  Chunar.  I  should  there-  been  expected  from  the  minister 

fore  suppose  that  his  march  took  place  in  mayun's  son. 
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ito  the  service  of  Sultan  Seconder,  who  was  then 
e  remained  at  Delhi  until  his  father  died,  when  the 
iliseram  was  conferred  on  him ;  and  after  the  defeat 
Ibrahim  (a.d.  1526),  he  was  active  in  the  service  of 
id  Shah  Lohani,  who  set  up  for  king  of  Jounpur  and 
le  was  for  some  time  in  favour  with  this  prince,  but, 
in  deprived  of  his  paternal  jagir  by  the  intrigues  of 
rother  Soleiman,  he  left  the  court  in  disgust,  and 
Old,  the  governor  of  Jounpur,  on  the  part  of  Baber 
).  By  the  assistance  of  Junid,  he  assembled  a  body 
iirers  in  the  hills  of  Behar,  recovered  his  own  ja^, 
sd  on  'attacks  and  depredations  on  the  territory  of 
id  Shah  Lohani,  professing  himself  a  subject  of  Baber. 
3  time  (a.d.  1528)  he  waited  on  that  monarch,  accom- 
n  to  Chand^ri,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions, 
5ted  with  a  command  in  Behdr,  on  the  part  of  the 

ar  (a.d.  1529)  Mahmud  L6di  took  Behar ;  and  Shir  Khan, 
n  necessity,  or  an  inclination  to  the  cause  of  his  nation, 

L6di  standard.  On  the  dispersion  of  Mahmud's  army, 
e  of  the  many  chiefs  who  made  their  submission  to 
►ril  1529).^  Mohammed  Shah  Lohani  was  now  dead; 
n  Jelal,  who  was  a  minor,  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
it  time  accompanying  the  Bengal  army,  made  his  sub- 
so,  and  was  invested  with  considerable  powers,  on  the 
3  emperor.  He  was  still,  however,  under  the  manage- 
is  mother  Dudu,  over  whom  Shir  Khan  acquired  such 
lancy,  that,  on  her  death,  Jelal  was  left  in  entire 
)e  on  that  ambitiouB  chief.  Shir  Khan  now  He  obtains 
self  master  of  Behar,  and  also  obtained  pos-  Bch&r, 
the  fort  of  Chunar,  as,  at  this  or  some  subsequent 

did  of  the  still  more  important  fortress  of  Rohtds.^® 
apid  advances  to  power  were  made  in  the  early  part  of 
*8  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  that  prince  had  settled  his 
8  with  Camran,  and  had  time  to  attend  to  his  inte- 
e  provinces,  he  marched  against  Chunar,  as  has  been 
ated  (a.d.  1532).  He,  however,  was  content  with  the 
n  of  his  title,  and  the  service  of  a  body  of  horse,  under 

died  in  a..d.  1617.  the  women.     This  stratagem,  which  has 

Baber,  p.  408.  so  fabulous  an  appearance,  was  thought 

ras  taken  by  treachery  from  suflRciently  plausible  in  modem  times  to 

Shir  Klian  persuaded  him  be  employed  by  M.  Bussv  to  conceal  the 

lum  to  his  family,  and  then  treachery  of  a  goyemor  who  admitted  him 

ned  soldiers  in  Uie  covered  into  the  strong  fort  of  Doulatabad. 
were  supposed  to  conceal 
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Shir  Klian's  son  ;  and  this  young  man  took  an  opportonity  to 
withdi-aw,  when  the  king  began  his  march  against  Bahidnr 
Shah.  Hnma}nin,  thenceforward,  was  fully  occupied  in  Guze- 
rat ;  and  before  his  return,  Shir  Khan  had  got  complete  posses- 
sion of  Behar,  had  invaded  Bengal,  and  had  made  great 
Bengal.         progrcss  in  the  conquest  of  that  rich  kingdom. 

His  war  with  Bengal  was  occasioned  by  Jelal  Lohani,  who 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of  that  countr)-,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  control  of  Shir  Khan,  and,  by  his  means,  ha^l  at  one 
time  nearly  succeeded  in  his  object ;  but  Shir  Khan  soon  re- 
trieved his  losses,  repelled  the  attack  on  himself,  and  laid  siege 
to  Gour,  the  capital  of  the  hostile  king. 

He  was  engaged  in  this  enterprise  when  Humayun  returned; 
and  that  prince  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  at  once,  the  advan- 
tage of  attacking  him  while  thus  embarrassed,  and  the  danger 
of  allowing  him  to  consolidate  his  power. 

With  those  views,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerftil  army 
HumAyan  from  Agra,  and  advanced  through  a  peacefdl  country, 
Sgnhisrhim.  till  he  reached  Chimar,  near  Benares, 

But  Shir  Khan  was  well  aware  of  all  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  laid  his  plans  for  averting  it  with  a  foresight  and  com- 
bination of  which  we  have  no  example  in  the  previous  hiatory 
of  India. 

His  first  object  was  to  gain  time  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Bengal,  before  he  should  be  disturbed  by  a  new  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Chunar,  and  pro* 
vided  it  with  all  the  means  of  retarding  the  advance  of  Hu- 
mayun, by  an  obstinate  defence. 

This  fort  stands  on  a  rock,  close  to  the  Ganges,  and  is,  as  it 
Military  werc,  a  detached  portion  of  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
^hft^LSd  wliich  extend  to  the  same  river  near  Mirzapur.  Proa 
Bengal.  that  neighbourhood  the  hills  recede  westward,  by  the 
fort  of  Eohtas  and  Shirghati,  and  do  not  approach  the  river  again 
until  near  Bhagalpur,  after  which  they  run  straight  south,  lea?ing 
the  Ganges  at  a  great  distance.  These  hills,  therefore,  cover  the 
whole  of  the  south-west  of  Behar  and  Bengal,  and  shut  up  the 
road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  two  places— K)ne  near 
Chunar,  and  the  other  at  Sicragalli,  east  of  Bhdgalpur.  The  hills 
themselves  are  not  high,  but  poor  and  covered  with  woods. 

As  Humayun  marched  along  the  Ganges,  and  made  use  of  thai 
piejreof  river  to  convey  his  guns  and  stores,  it  was  necessaij 
chnniir.        fQj.  j^im  to  begin  with  the  siege  of  Chunar.^'    After 

''  The  Memoirs  of  Humay^D  say  that      the  army  reached  Chnnis  on  the  ShaU 
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resting  the  place,  he  endeavoured  to  mine  such  parts  of  the 
ills  as  were  accessible  on  the  land-side,  and  also  brought 
latmg'  batteries,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  bear  upon  the 
3e  towards  the  river.  Notwithstanding  all  these  preparations, 
»  attack  failed ;  the  garrison,  however,  having  already  held 
it  for  several  months,  and  knowing  that  they  had  no  prospect 

relief,  at  length  surrendered.  The  siege  had  been  conducted 
"  Riimi  EMn,  the  Constantinopolitan  Turk,  who  brought 
ihadur  Shah  of  Guzerat's  ordnance  to  so  high  a  state,  and 
\kO  Iiad  since  entered  into  the  service  of  Humayun ;  and  so 
uch  importance  was  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sendee 
'  artillery  in  those  days,  that  the  right  hands  of  all  the  gun- 
atrs  in  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  300,  were  cut  off,  either 
»  disable  them  for  the  future,  or  in  revenge  for  the  loss  they 
ad  occasioned. 

After  the  taking  of  Chunar,  Humayun  pushed  his  march 
long  the  Ganges.  Before  reaching  Patna,  he  was  met  by 
[alunud,  king  of  Bengal,  who  had  just  been  driven  from  his 
ominions,  and  was  still  suffering  from  a  wound  he  had  received 
I  his  last  defeat. 

As  he  approached  the  defile  of  Sicragalli,  he  sent  on  a  strong 
Btachment  to  take  possession  of  it.  They  found  it  already 
ccupied  by  Jelal  Khan,  the  son  of  Shir  Khan,  who  attacked 
Hd  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Humayun  hastened 
tl  with  his  main  body  to  retrieve  this  check,  but  was  agree- 
bly  surprised  to  find  the  pass  deserted,  and  the  road  open  to 
le  capital  of.  Bengal. 

It  was  no  part  of  Shir  Khan's  plan  to  cope  with  the  superior 
urce  of  Humayun  in  this  stage- of  the  campaign.  His  shirKh&n'a 
Qaign  from  the  first  was  to  retire  to  the  hilly  tract  on  Ss^ing  thT 
be  south-west ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  removed  ^^'^®"- 
im  family,  and  all  that  he  possessed  of  value,  to  Bohtas.  The 
ftoiracted  siege  of  Chunar  had  enabled  him  to  reduce  Gour, 
Hd  to  defeat  Mahmud  in  a  conclusive  battle.  He  had  still  re- 
amed time  to  remove  the  captured  treasures  and  stores  to 
tohtas,  and  to  dispose  of  the  open  country  in  the  manner  that 
Uited  his  views.     Jelal  Khan  had  therefore  been  instructed  to 

^imt  (Shaban  15th)of  a.h.  945,  January  mistaken  the  year,  although  he  has  re- 

&99  ;    but   this   would    leare    only   six  membered  the  festival,  and  that  the  siege 

iQoths  for  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  began  15th  .Shal)an,A.H.  944  (Januarj- 8th, 

1  the  othf  r  operations  till  Humay&n's  de-  1 638).     All  accounts  agree  that  the  siege 

«t  in  Safkr,A.H.946(June  1539).  Icon-  lasted    several    months;    some    say   six 

tid«,  thrrefore,  that  the  memoir-writer,  months. 
^  0C&rcely  ever  gires  a  date,  may  have 
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delay  Huinayun  at  the  pass,  but  to  avoid  any  serious  encounter, 
and  to  join  his  father  in  the  hills.  Humayun  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Gour  ^*  without  further  opposition.  But  the  raiiu 
Taking  of      had  by  this  time  attained  their  heicrht :  the  Delta  rf-l 

Gour  by  Hu-    ,,         ^•'  j       i         .         i»  .  -*  »      ,^     f 

m&y(m.  the  Guuges  was  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and  m  the] 
tie^  during  couutry  beyoud  the  reach  of  inundation  eveiy  brook  j 
sc^n  "^  and  channel  was  become  an  impassable  flood.  It  ^ 
impossible  to  carry  on  operations  in  Bengal,  and  scarcely  lea 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  Upper  India.  Thk 
forced  inactivity  lasted  for  several  months,  during  which  tim 
the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  sank  under  the  moist  and  sultrf 
climate,  and  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  the  sickly  seam 
that  follows  the  heavy  rains.  No  sooner  were  the  roads  open, 
than  they  began  to  desert  in  numbers ;  and  Prince  Hinilal,  irfio 
had  been  left  in  North  Behar,  went  off  even  before  the  raini 
had  ceased. 

Meanwhile  Shir  Khan  issued  from  his  retreat,  took  possessia 
Active  ope-  of  Behar  and  Benares,  recovered  Chunar,  laid  siege  ti 
shi^'Kiuin.  Jounpur,  and  pushed  his  detachments  up  the  Gangei 
as  far  as  Canouj.  Thus,  when  the  season  for  military  open- 
tions  commenced,  Humayun  found  his  communication  with  hk 
capital  again  intercepted,  and  himself  left  with  no  altematifB 
but  to  trust  his  new  conquest  to  the  charge  of  a  weak  detack-' 
ment,  and  endeavour  to  force  his  way  to  Agra  with  the  rert^ 
of  his  reduced  army. 

He  for  some  time  hesitated  to  adopt  this  decided  measure, ' 
Retrcftt  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  scasou  was  half  over  before  he  set  ont  (m ' 
HumAyon.  j^^jg  rctrcat.  Hc  sent  on  a  considerable  body  before 
he  himself  began  his  march,  under  the  command  of  Khaal 
Khanan  Lodi,  one  of  Baber's  principal  generals.  By  the  tina 
this  force  reached  Monghir,  it  was  surprised  and  defeated  br  ft 
Shir  Khfin  detachment  sent  by  Shir,  who  was  now  as  enterpnsiBf 
title  of  king,  as  hc  had  before  been  cautious ;  and  who,  to  show  hii 
confidence  in  the  result  of  his  operations,  had  already  assumed 
the  title  of  king. 

If  Humayun  had  not  before  had  sufficient  motives  for  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  present  situation,  the  accounts  he  w«8 
daily  receiving  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Agra  must  hate 
filled  him  with  impatience :  but  by  the  time  he  had  passed 

'*  ProbaMy  June  or  July,  1538.     Abiil  met  with  rain  before  he  left  Bohar.wbm 

Fazl  states  tliat  Bt^nj^al  was  conquered  in  the  luiny  season  doe«  not  commence  tiB 

A.H.  945.     That  year  began  on  May  30th,  June. 
1638  ;  but  it  appears  that  Humayun  had 
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jr,  between  Patna  and  Benares,  he  found  that  Shir  Shah 
raised  the  siege  of  Jounpur,  and  was  come  by  intcroepta 
d   marches  to  intercept  his  retreat.     Shir  Shah  S^^^t^ 
made  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles  on  that  day,  *^  chonsa. 
Humayun  was  advised  to  attack  him  before  his  troops  had 
to  refresh.     The  step  seemed  too  hazardous  to  be  adopted 
:ice;  and  next  day  he  found  Shir  intrenched  in  such  a 
ner  that  he  could  neither  be  passed  nor  attacked  with  any 
pect  of  success.     Humayun,  therefore,  intrenched  in  his 
L,  and  began  to  collect  boats  and  form  a  bridge  across  the 
iges,  so  as  to  pursue  his  retreat  along  the  opposite  bank, 
r  Shah,  to  whom  every  delay  was  an  advantage,  allowed  him 
go  on  for  nearly  two  months ;  when,  the  bridge  of  boats 
ig  nearly  completed.  Shir  Shah  one  day  left  his  camp  stand- 
,  and  occupied  by  a  sufficient  force  to  conceal  his  move- 
nt from  the  enemy;  while  he   himself,  with  the  surprises 
lice  of  his  army,  made  a  secret  march  to  the  rear  JJS^^^^ 
Hxmiayun's  position,  and,  returning  iu  the  night,  •^y- 
acked  him  in  three  columns  about  daybreak,  and  completely 
iprised  his  camp.     Humayun  had  only  time  to  leap  on  horse- 
^   and,   though  himself  disposed  to  make   one  effort,  at 
mtj  against  the  enemy,  he  was  urged  by  those  around  him 
pcoyide  for  his  own  safety ;  and  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
sing  his  reins,  in  a  manner  compelled  him  to  make  his  way 
the  river-side.     The  bridge,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  not 
lahed ;  and,  as  Humayun  had  not  a  moment  for  deliberation, 
plmiged  at  once  into  the  Ganges.     Before  he  reached  the 
pofiite  bank  his  horse  was   exhausted,   and  sank  into  the 
Wm ;  and  Humdytin  himself  must  have  met  with  the  same 
ie,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  a  water-carrier  ^'  who  was 
Rifling  with  the  aid  of  the  skin  used  to  hold  water,  which  he 
d  inflated  like  a  bladder,  and  which  enabled  him  to  support 
B  king's  weight  as  well  as  his  own.     Thus  rescued,  Humayun 
inoed  his  flight,  with  a  very  small  retinue,  to  Calpi,  and 
snce  proceeded  to  Agra,  almost  the  whole  of  his  army  having 
en  cut  off  by  the  enemy  or  drowned  iu  the  river.   Humayun's 
een,  whom  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  last  exertion  to  save, 
d  already  been  siurounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
emy ;  she  was  treated  by  Shir  Sh£h  with  scrupulous  ^^r^?* 
licacy   and   attention,   and  was    sent  on  the   first  jj^io^Jef' 

'  [This  man  afterwards  came  to  Agra,      which  interval  he  is  said  to  have  provided 
was  rewarded  by  sitting  half-a-day      handsomely  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
aA    some  say,    two   hours)  on  the      (Erskhie,  ii.  179.) — Ed.] 
Mie,    with    absolute   power;    during 

GG 
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opportunity  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  tremendous  disast 
place  in  the  end  of  June,  1539.** 

Humayun's  presence,  discomfited  as  he  was,  was  of  et 
importance  at  Agra.  While  he  was  shut  up  in  Bengal, 
Hindal  had  begun  to  collect  adherents  at  Agra,  and  beinj 
wards  joined  by  the  fugitives  from  Bengal,  he  went  m\ 
rebellion ;  while  Prince  Camran,  on  being  applied  to 
king's  representatives,  immediately  set  out  from  Cdbi 
fessedly  to  support  Humayun's  interests,  but  in  reality  t 
hand  to  profit  by  any  opportunity  of  advancing  his  own 
arrival  of  Humayun  put  a  stop  to  all  those  designs.  I 
doned  Hindal,  at  the  intercession  of  Camran,  and  tli( 
brothers  united  their  exertions  to  arrest  the  progress  c 
common  enemy. 

While  Humayun  was  occupied  in  repairing  his  lo8S€ 
Sh&h  contented  himself  with  retaining  his  acquisitions  i 
dostan,  and  proceeded  to  recover  possession  of  Bengal, 
put  all  his  former  territories  into  a  state  of  order. 

Eight  or  nine  months  were  employed  on  both  sides  i 

transactions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Malw 
April :  '  year,  Humayun  once  more  moved  fi^m  Agra,  1 
zircaMah.    army  being  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  oi 

men  belonging  to  Camran,  who  himself  retired  to 
t^^gn.     By  this  time  Shir  Shah  had  reached  the  Gangei 

site  Canouj,  and  both  parties  seemed  unwilling 
an  advantage  to  the  other;  until  at  length  Sultan  M 
prince  of  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  who  had  before  been  ii 
lion)  deserted  from  Humdyun's  camp  with  his  followers ;  i 
example  was  so  likely  to  be  followed,  that  Humayun  dete 
to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue,  and  crossed  the  Gang 
Pinal  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  constructed.    A  | 

HuS&An.  action  ensued,  in  which  Hum&yun's  army  was  < 
A.D.  iMo.  defeated,  and  driven  into  the  Changes.  HumilyC 
^Aunl  self  was  in  imminent  danger:  his  horse  was  w( 
Moharramio.  ^^  j^^  ^^^  j^^^  y^^^  ^jjj^  ^^  taken,  if  hc  1 

Hia  flight,  fortunately  found  an  elephant,  on  which  he  m* 
Even  then  the  driver  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  atte 

»*  Most  writers  ascribe  Humiyun's  de-  jirn,  does  great  justice  to  Shi 

feat  to  treachoiy,  and  say  that  Shir  Shah  the  focts,  and  asserts,  on  this 

attacked  him  during  an  armistice,  or  even  that  he  delayed  Humayin's  i 

after  a  peace  had  been  signed.     This  ac-  amusing  him  with  neffotiations, 

count,  in  itself,  does  not  seem  improbable ;  professed  to  suspend  his  hoei 

but  that  given  by  Miyor  Price  from  Abul  was  entirely  indebted  to  his  mil 

Fazl,  although  it  occasionally  applies  op-  for  the  succesa  of  his  stntagem 
probrious  epithets  to  the  enemy  of  Huma- 
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m  the  Ganges ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  throw  him  from 
seat  on  the  neck,  and  give  his  place  to  an  eunuch  whom  he 
nd  on  the  elephant,  and  who  now  guided  the  animal  across 
stream.  The  opposite  bank  was  too  steep  for  the  elephant 
ascend ;  and  Hum^yun  must  still  have  perished,  if  two  sol- 
rs,"  who  happened  to  have  gained  that  part  of  the  shore,  had 
t;  tied  their  turbans  together  arid  thrown  one  end  to  him,  so 
to  enable  him  to  make  good  his  landing.  Before  long  he  was 
ned  by  his  brothers,  the  Princes  Hinddl  and  Askari,  and  also 
some  troops ;  and  all  together  made  their  way  to  Agra,  after 
narrow  escape  from  being  plundered  by  the  villagers  on  their 

Bd. 

All  hope  of  further  resistance  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  they 
A  scarcely  time  to  remove  the  royal  family  and  the  most  por- 
ble  part  of  the  treasures  from  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  ho  arrives 
escape  to  C4mr&n  at  Lah6r.  a.d.  uao, 

Bven  there  Humayun  was  no  welcome  guest.     Cam-  aV  mV, 
n  was  equally  afraid  of  being  supplanted  by  him  at  Awiii. 
wne,  and  of  being  involved  in  his  quarrel  with  Shir  Shah ; 
id  lost  no  time  in  making  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  to 
bom  he  ceded  the  Panjab,  and  retired  himself  to  Cabul,  leaving 
umayun  to  provide  as  he  coidd  for  Ids  own  safety. 
The  deserted  monarch  turned  his  tnoughts  to  Sind,  a.d.  imo, 
le  province  which  adjoined  to  Camran's  territories  on  1?h.%47,  '  * 
be  south.     It  was  in  the  hands  of  Husein,  the  head  j^^? 
'  the  family  of  Arghun,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Fails  in  an 
vndahar  by  Baber ;  and  as  it  had  once  belonged  to  sino. 
elhi,  Humayun  hoped  that  he  might  still  find  some  means  of 
kducing  it  to  recognise  his  authority. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  Humayun's  character  to  promise 
im  such  an  ascendency. 

Ihough  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  he  had  little  energy; 
nd  though  free  trom  vices  and  violent  passions,  he  was  no  less 
9?oid  of  principles  and  affections.  By  nature  he  was  more 
idined  to  ease  than  ambition ;  yet,  as  he  had  been  brought  up 
Oder  Baber,  and  accustomed  to  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  he 
erer  was  entirely  wanting  to  the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  or 
lite  lost  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  pretensions,  though 
i  never  turned  them  to  the  best  account. 
He  passed  into  the  Arghun  territories  through  Uch ;  but  afber 
year  and  a  half  of  fruitless  negotiations,  and  no  less  finitless 

•*  [Erskioe  says  "one,"  vho  afterwards      din,  the  "  atkeh,''  or  foster-father  of  Ak- 
*^mtt  a  diitinguished  noble, — Shems  ud      ber. — £d.] 

oo2 
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hostilities  (during  which  he  attempted  the  sieges  of  Ba^ 
Sehwan),  he  found  his  funds  expended,  and  the  Tesonrc 
country  exhausted,  and  was  deserted  by  the  adventarei 
collected,*®  just  as  Husein  Arghun  was  advancing  to  atl 
Seeks  refuge  lu  this  extremity  he  fled  to  Uch,  and  resolyed, 
in  J6dp(ir ;  i.egQ^jp(5e^  ^o  throw  himself  on  the  protection  ol 
raja  of  Marwar,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  fevourably 
towards  him ;  but  when,  after  a  journey  oyer  the  desert, 
he  lost  many  of  his  followers  from  thirst  and  &tigue. 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  J6dpur,  he  found  that 
which  is  was  much  less  inclined  to  assist  him  than  t 
refused.  j^j^^^  ^^  ^  j^g  euemies,  and  was  obliged  agaii 
comparative  safety  in  the  dreary  sands  from  which  he 
emerged.  His  present  object  was  to  make  his  way  to  . 
a  fort  in  the  desert  not  far  from  the  Indus ;  and  in  this 
he  had  a  more  desolate  tract  than  ever  to  pass,  and  hac 
evils  to  encounter  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced,  i 
quitted  the  inhabited  country,  the  villagers  repelled 
proaches  to  their  water,  which  was  to  them  a  precious  po 
and  it  was  not  without  a  conflict  and  bloodshed  that  his  1 
were  able  to  slake  their  thirst.  And  all  this  was  but  a 
to  scenes  of  greater  distress.  His  small  train  was  enc 
by  the  presence  of  the  women  of  his  &jnily ;  and  t 
already  left  the  last  trace  of  human  culture  behind,  a 
struggling  with  thirst  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  w 
Horrors  of  momiug,  after  a  night  of  fatigue,  they  percei 
thJ^igh  the  their  march  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
desert.  horsc ;  and  the  worst  apprehensions  seeme 
realised  when  they  found  it  was  commanded  by  the  son 
de6,  and  was  sent  to  chastise  their  intrusion  into  his  te 

These  new  enemies  closed  in  on  the  exhausted  party 
those  who  attempted  resistance,  and  drove  the  rest  befoi 
while  another  detachment  pushed  forward  and  took  pc 
of  the  weUs,  on  which  the  only  remaining  hope  even  of 
rary  relief  was  founded. 

The  calamities  of  the  fugitives  seemed  now  drawing  tc 
but  the  Rajputs  had  no  intention  of  destroying  them ;  a 
all  hope  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  the  r^a's  son  a 
with  a  white  flag,  and  after  reproaching  them  with 
entered  his  father's  territory  without  leave,  and  with 
killed  kine  in  a  Hindu  country,  supplied  them  with  ^ 

>*  [Tardi  B^  was  one  of  his  ablest      Yadgar  had  been  at  first  with 
and  most  faithful  followers.    Hindal  and      but  had  at  length  diaefted  him 
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r  immediate  relief,  and  allowed  them  to  proceed  without 
ler  molestation.  But  the  natural  horrors  of  the  desert  still 
lined ;  several  marches  were  still  to  be  accomplished ;  and  it 
not  till  they  had  again  endured  the  torments  of  thirst,  and 
lessed  the  miserable  death  of  manj  of  their  companions, 

Hmnayun,  with  seven  mounted  attendants,  at  length  found 
anoe  to  Amerc6t«  The  straggling  survivors  of  his  party 
m.bled  at  the  same  place. 

t  Anierc6t  he,  at  last,  found  a  friend.  The  chief,  whose  name 
Bana  Pers&d,  not  only  received  him  with  resi)ect  is  hospitably 

hoepitaliiy,  but  offered  his  assistance  in  another  SSTi^t.**' 
mpt  to  gain  an  establishment  in  Sind. 
t  was  this  period  of  depression  and  affliction  that  gave  birth 
kkber,  a  prince  destined  to  raise  the  Indian  Empire  Birth  of 
the  greatest  lustre  that  it  ever  enjoyed  (Oct.  14,  ^^' 
18).    During  his  residence  beyond  the  Indus,!'  Humayun  had 
tti  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  whom  he  saw  at  an 
leitainment  given  to  him,  in  the  women's  apartment,  by  his 
jmother,  the  mother  of  Prince  Hindal.     He  found  she  was 
I  daughter  of  a  Seiad,  a  native  of  Jam,  in  Khorasan,^^  and 
tKrly  preceptor  to  that  prince ;  that  her  name  was  Hamida, 
d&at  she  was  not  yet  betrothed;  and  so  strong  was  the  im- 
BKi(m  made  on  him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  angry  remonstrances 
Wfl  brother,  he  almost  immediately  married  her.     She  was 
*  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  during  the  march  to  Amerc6t, 
i  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  was  conveyed 
noQgh  the  hardships  of  the  desert. 

Bnmiyun  had  marched  for  Sind  the  day  before  the  birth  of 
ier.    It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  tiie  father  to    second  at- 
9  presents  among  his  friends.     Humdyun  had  no    6i^^^^° 


to  give,  except  one  pod  of  musk,  which  he  broke  up 
Bi  the  news  reached  him,  and  distributed  among  his  ad- 
wis,  with  a  wish  that  his  son's  fame  might  be  diffused 
VQghout  the  world  like  the  odour  of  that  perfume. 
fe  was  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by  Eana  Persdd, 
li  a  considerable  body  of  Eajpidts,  and  he  had  again  collected 
Moguls  of  his  own.  With  this  force  they  proceeded  to 
in  Sind.**  They  took  the  place,  after  an  action  with  the 
er  in  chaise ;  and  though  harassed  by  attacks   from  the 

[While  he  wm  besieging  Bakkar  in  **  Probably  Jun  (or  Jiun),  on  a  branch 

■mer  of  1541,  before  fiindal  had  of  the  Indus,  halfway  between  Tatta  and 

ted  him. — ^£d.]  Amercot.     (See  the  map  to  Dr.  Bumcs' 

Frice,  toI.  iv.  pp.  760,  840.    HHe-  Account  of  Sind.) 
\of  Hwm&ifiM,  p.  31. 
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hostilities  (during  which  he  attempted  ^ . 
Sehwiin),  he  foiuid  his  funds  expended^    — ^ ' 
country  exhausted,  and  was  deserted  ' 
collected,^''  just  as  Husein  Arghun  ^  /^ 

scx.K^  n  fu.^.  In  this  extremity  he  flec»,        •  'f' 

in  ju.ii.ur;    j-esource,  to  throw  hir     .  ^'^^^^' 

raja  of  Marwar,  whom  he  s^ 

towards  him ;  but  when,  aft  ;     *  ^,  ™/^^ 

lie  lost  many  of  his  foUc.    .  .  j^b^^^  ^J 

reached  the  neighbourh  '  neverfcl^'^''''  ^^ 

which  is       was  much  If   .'  ^^  himsei^  ^  ^^^ 

-^"-^-        himupto^''     '  toget^idofbi^'^7, 

r'omparative  safety  ..  ..iidraw,  and  even  to  assist 

emerged.     His  p-  immediately  set  out  for  ^^J 

a  fort  in  the  de^.  ^^^^  Humajiin  began  his  Di^rcti 

he  had  a  more  j^y  9^  1543)^ 

ovils  to  enco'  ^^hers  had  long  quitted  him,  aft^jr  occa 
quitted  the  ^^^j^  annoyance  from  their  restless  disp 
pi-oachea  ^  ^  Candahar  was  then  held  by  Mirza  Asbin 
and  it  wr ^j^^.  Humtiyun's  object  probably  was  to  br 
were  a  ^^^j.  ^^  j^jg  gj j^^  q^  to  take  the  chances  of  gaii| 
t^  ®^  in  some  other  way.  His  professed  intentioB, 
"J  .3^  leave  his  son  at  Candahdr,  and  proceed  hiDi: 

j^^S^  to  Mecca.^* 
^  ^^Ti^ii  ^^  ^^  reached  Shal,  about  130  miles  south  ( 
ufTf  a  horseman,  sent  by  one  of  his  old  adherents,  ga 
0  his  tent,  spnmg  from  his  horse,  and,  without  qui 
hridle,  i-ushed  into  the  tent,  and  announced  that  Mir 
^ras   close   at   hand,   with  the    design   of  making 
prisoner.     So  little  was  he  prepared  for  this  intellig 
he  had  only  time  to  place  his  queen  on  his  own  hors( 
obliged  to   leave   her  child   to  the   compassion  of 
Mirza  Askari  soon  after  arrived.     He  pretended  to  1 
with  friendly  intentions,  treated  his  infant  nephew  y 
tion,  and  removed  the  whole  party  to  Candahar  (Deo. 

^*  [JiLst  at  this  crisis  (April.  1643)  he  vhole  distance  fmni  Jiin  to 

was  rejoiiuMl  by  the  colehrntt^l  IJairum  450  miles,  nml  the  journey 

Kliaii :  this  chi»»f  had  escapeil  after  the  to  Shal  appears,  hj  \hv  Me 

fatal  battlo  of  Kanaiij,  and  had  n?sisted  been  matte  in  nini»  <laTs :  ; 

Shir  Shah's  efforts  to  win  him  over,  and  time.  fn>m  Jun  to  Shal,  wr 

aft(-r  many  adventures  had  found  his  way  (fnmi     Rnbi     us    8:ini.  J 

ti>  Ilumayun's  camp.     {Krskine.  i'l.  258.)  middle  of  Kamazan.  aUmt 

— Ki).]  [Huma\-iui's  unaccountahl 

*'  Some  unexplaine<l  delay  must  have  the  cause  of  most  of  the  di 

ijcouri'fd  between  Jun  and  Sehwau.     The  reign. — Ed.] 
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lun&jun,  accompanied  by  forty-two  followers,  es- 
jamisir,**  and  thence  to  Sistdn,  which  was  then 
sian  government.  He  was  received  with  his  flight  to 
by  the  governor,  and  sent  on  to  Herat,  ^®^*^ 
ders  of  the  King  of  Persia.  At  the  latter  city  he 
several  of  his  partisans  from  Candahar. 
3  had  elapsed  since  his  first  arrival  in  Sind,  of 
n  months  had  been  occupied  in  his  negotiations 
ittempts  in  that  country  :  six  months  were  spent 
8  to  the  eastward  of  the  Indus,  and  a  year  in  his 
un  and  his  journey  to  Candahar.  In  Ids  military 
shown  no  want  of  personal  courage,  but  great 
mterprise ;  and  he  had  gone  through  his  subse- 
ies  Ysdth  cheerftdness  that  approached  to  magna- 

•  was  put  to  many  trials;  for,  as  delicacy  and 
cannot  be  kept  up  under  great  sufferings,  he 
30sed  to  instances  of  ill-humour  and  disrespect 
svers.  He  was  more  than  once  refused  a  horse, 
Imost  necessary  to  his  safety.  A  boat,  which  he 
to  convey  his  family,  on  his  flight,  across  the 
Lzed  by  one  of  his  chiefs ;  and  during  the  terrible 
erc6t,  an  officer,  who  had  lent  his  horse  to  the 
3er,  on  finding  his  own  exhausted,  compelled  her 
and  Humayun  was  obliged  to  give  her  hisy  and 
>ot  till  he  met  with  a  baggage-camel.  On  the 
e  sometimes  showed  little  consideration  for  his 
Hien  he  reached  Amerc6t,  and  was  under  the 
the  raja,  he  suddenly  seized  the  baggage  of  his 
i  even  ripped  open  their  saddles  to  discover  their 
hich  he  took  half  to  supply  his  own  exigencies, 
one  of  his  first  marches  towards  Jodpur,  where 
any  of  his  party  in  the  desert,  he  loaded  all  the 
s  own  horses,  with  water,  to  relieve  the  survivors 
unable  to  come  on ;  and  as  he  went  part  of  the 
iself,  he  found  a  Mogul  merchant,  to  whom  he 
jum  of  money,  lying  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tth  a  hard-hearted  pleasantry,  he  refused  to  give 

rature   in   Persia  de-  plains  which  stretch  along  the  shores  of 

and  soil,  more  than  the  Caspian,  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian 

th    the   northern   and  Ocean."     (Balfour's  Alt  Nazin,  p.   100, 

have  a  cold  and  warm  note.)     The  Garmdr  of  the  text  is  the 

and  garmsirX      The  low  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Helmand. 

r  and  more  mountain-  — Ed.] 

and;   the  latter  those 
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him  a  drop  of  water  tmtil  he  had  cancelled  his  debt  before 
legal  witnesses ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  reHereJ 
the  poor  man  from  the  consequences  of  this  forced  remission. 


CHAPTER    III. 
shIb  shah,  and  othebs  of  the  family  of  8^ 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  House  of  Timur,  and  the  greifc 
A  D.  iMo  celebrity  which  they  afterwards  obtained,  have  ooci- 
A.H.  947.  sioned  Shir  Shdh  to  be  regarded  as  an  usurper.  T«^ 
as  he  was  bom  in  India,  and  expelled  a  foreign  family  who  Ittij 
only  been  fourteen  years  in  possession,  his  claim  was,  in  realH}| 
more  conformable  to  justice  than  those  of  most  founders  d 
dynasties  in  that  countay. 

The  retreat  of  Camrd,n  seems  to  have  been  concerted  ^rifl^ 
Shir  sMh  ShiT  Shah,  for  he  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  lit 
wwionofaii  latter  monarch  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  thi! 
dJSniona.  Paujab.  After  settling  the  province,  and  founding  ftl 
famous  fort  of  E6htas,  on  the  Hydaspes,  which  he  named  aftk 
that  in  Behdr,  he  returned  to  Agra,  and  was  soon  called  % 
subdue  the  revolt  of  his  own  governor  of  Bengal.  He  nuyJf 
such  a  division  of  that  province  for  the  future  as  to  gnail 
against  a  repetition  of  disturbance.* 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  conquered  Malwa ;  and  is 
Recovers  ^^^*  succceding  hc  reduced  the  fort  of  Baisin,  whk^ 
M6iwa.  ^2L8  held  by  the  son  of  Silhadi,  a  Hindu  chief,  who  hi, 
AH.  949^  enjoyed  great  authority  under  the  government  of  Bit 
A.H.  950.*  hddur  Shah.  The  garrison  surrendered  on  terms :  Wu 
MwwaOTM  when  they  had  left  the  fort,  the  capitulation  was  M 
of  R&isin.  clared  nrdl,  on  the  authority  of  the  legal  opinion  df 
some  Mahometan  lawyers  ;  and  the  Hindus,  who  had  confideff 
to  the  faith  of  their  engagement,  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pi€oe% 
after  a  brave  resistance.  No  motive  can  be  discovered  for  tWl 
act  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  There  was  no  example  to  makt 
or  injury  to  revenge,  and  the  days  of  religious  fury  were  lonj 
since  gone  by  ;  yet  there  is  no  action  so  atrocious  in  the  histoiy 
of  any  Mahometan  prince  in  India,  except  Tamerlane. 

Next  year.  Shir  invaded  Mdrwar  with  an  army  of  80,000  m&L 

*  [He    divided    the    districts  of    the      independent  of  each  other.    (Er$ki»e,  il 
province  among  a  number  of  officers,wholly      428.)^Ed.] 
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ii&lde6,  raja  of  that  country,  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
leriyed  additional  strength  from  the  sterility  of  his  terri-  a.d.  im4, 
ory,  and  the  want  of  water  in  many  parts  of  it.  Although  invid«* 
le  had  only  50,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  superior  M&rwftr. 
nunbers  of  his  antagonist,  he  appears,  at  first,  to  have  over- 
.wed  the  invader.     Shir  remained  for  a  month,  halted  within  a 
hort  distance  of  his  army ;  but  succeeded,  at  last,  by  the  usual 
rick  of  letters  written  on  purpose  to  be  intercepted,  in  exciting 
he  rdja's  suspicions  of  his  chiefs,  and  thus  inducing  him  to 
cnninence  a  retreat.     One  of  those  chiefs,  indignant  at  the  im- 
ntation,  determined,  in  the  Bdjput  spirit  of  honour,  to  wipe  it 
ff  at  any  risk.    He  quitted  the  army  with  his  own  tribe,  con- 
iiting  of  only  12,000  men,  and  fell  with  such  impetuosity  on 
bfr  Shah,  who  was  unprepared  for  so  vigorous  an  effort,  that 
ib  threw  his  camp  into  confusion ;  and  so  nearly  gained  the 
ietory,  that  Shir  Shdh,  when  he  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  re- 
dbing  the  assailants,  declared  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the 
Bpire  of  India  for  a  handfdl  of  millet, — ^alluding  to  the  poverty 
f  the  country  and  the  low  quality  of  its  produce. 
Alter  this  he  reduced  the  Bdna  of  M^war  to  submis-  Takes  chit6r. 
Ion,  and  subsequently  laid  siege  to  C&linjer.'     He  was  here 
lextaken  by  a  just  retribution  for  his  breach  of  faith  ig  jdned  at 
b  B4isin,  for  the  rdja  refused  to  enter   into  terms  ^"^J^- 
hich  he  could  not  be  sure  would  be  observed ;  and  as  Shir  was 
iqierintending  the  batteries^  he  was  involved  in  the  explosion 
F  a  ma^^azine,  which  had  been  struck  by  the  enemy's  shot,  and 
«8  so  scorched  that,  although  he  survived  for  some  hours,  his 
Boovery  was  hopeless  from  the  first,  and  towards  evening  he 


In  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  he  continued  to  direct  the  opera- 
kms  of  the  siege  ;  and  when  intelligence  was  brought  a.d.  ims, 
l>  him  that  the  place  was  taken,  he  exclaimed, "  Thanks  a.h.  9.'^2, 
e  to  Almighty  God !"  and  never  spoke  again.  Awwai. 

Shir  Shah  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  consummate  pru- 
enoe   and  ability.      His   ambition  was   always   too  nucha- 
bong  for  his  principles,  and  in  the  massacre  at  Raisin,  '~^**'' 
m  had  not  even  that  passion  to  plead ;  but  towards  his  subjects, 
at  measures  were  as  benevolent  in  their  intention  as  wise  in 
heir  conduct.     Notwithstanding  his  short  reign  and  Hisinta-- 
cmstant  activity  in  the  field,  he  brought  his  territo-  ments. 
ies  into  the  highest  order,  and  introduced  many  improvements 
II  his  civil  government.     Abul  Fazl  affects  to  deride  his  insti- 

[Besieged  in  Tain  bjMahm^  in  a.d.  1023,  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1812. — Ed.] 
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tutions,  which  he  represents  as  a  revival  of  those  of  Ala 
nevertheless,  most  of  them  remained  after  the  downfall 
dynasty,  and  are  spoken  of  by  the  same  author,  aloi 
many  others  of  former  sovereigns,  as  original  conceptioi 
master  Akber.  Another  author,  who  wrote  under  Akber 
that  Shir  Shah  made  a  high-road,  extending  for  four 
journey,  from  Bengal  to  the  western  R6htas,  near  th( 
with  caravanserais  at  every  stage,  and  wells  at  every  i 
a  half  ;*  there  was  an  imam  and  a  muezzin  at  every  mos 
provisions  for  the  poor  at  every  caravanserai,  with  atten 
proper  casts  for  Hindus  as  well  as  Mussulmans.  The  i 
planted  with  rows  of  trees,  for  shade ;  and  in  many  pi 
in  the  state  described,  when  the  author  saw  it,  after  it  h 
for  fifty-two  years. 

Shir  Shah  was  buried  at  Sahseram,  where  his  statelj 
leum  is  still  to  be  seen,  standing  in  the  centre  of  an 
piece  of  water  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  is  faced 
of  cut  stone,  with  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  wat 

Sdim  Shdh  8ur. 

A'dil  Khan  was  the  eldest  son  of  Shir  Shih,  and  had 
A  D.  1645,  cognised  as  his  heir  by  that  king.  He  was  a  pr 
a.h!  ni  feeble  character,  while  his  second  brother,  Jel 
Awwai  15.  was  a  man  of  known  abilities,  and  had  distij 
piantew?"  himself  as  a  soldier  in  his  &ther*s  wars.  F 
elder  bro-  reasous,  most  of  the  chiefs  were  disposed  to 
Jelal ;  and  four  of  the  principal  of  them  having  pledg 
faith  to  A'dil  for  his  personal  safety,  and  for  his  rece 
adequate  provision,  he  was  induced  to  abdicate  in  fiivoi 
brother.  Jelal  accordingly  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  < 
Shah,*  and  a  tract  of  country  near  Bidna  was  assigned 
He  soon  after  took  alarm  at  some  proceedings  of  Se! 
he  seems  to  have  had  good  grounds  for  his  suspici 
Khowds  Khan,  the  principal  general  of  Shir  Shah,  an 
the  four  chiefs  who  were  security  for  the  late  agreeme 
A'dil  under  his  protection,  revolted  from  the  king,  and  : 
straight  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him. 

«  In  the  "Muntakhab  ut  Taw4rikh,"  ject  to  flue;  and,  for  fear  of  iti 

written  in  a.h.  1004,  a.d.  1594-5.  the  zemindirs   used  to  patrol 

*  [The  "  Zubdat  ut  Tawarikh  "  says  that  at  night.     (Sir  H.  Elliot's  Hiti 

tiiere  was  great  security   in   travelling  — Ed.] 

during  his  reign,  as  he  established  a  law  *  [His  proper  title  wu  Isl 

that  the  mukwldams  of  the  village  where  (Erakine,  ii.  448.)— Ed.] 
any  traveller  was  robbed,  should  be  sub- 
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icli  to  fear  from  disaffection  at  home  as  well  as  from  the 
1   rebels ;    but   he  anticipated  all  movements  Qpc"* «« 

,  ,  "*■  obstinate 

him  by  his  promptitude  and  firmness,  defeated  rebellion. 
my,  and  in  time  entirely  crushed  the  rebellion.    A'dil  fled 
Lr,  and  was  never  more  heard  of. 
nobles  who  had  been  secretly  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 

feel  that  their  failure  to  take  part  with  it  had  saved 
om  the  suspicions  of  the  king.  One  was  convicted  and 
id ;  and  the  others  began  to  plot  anew,  and  took  arms 
r  own  protection,  without  setting  up  any  competitor  for 

WTl. 

contest  on  this  occasion  took  place  in  the  Panjab.  The 
rere  again  defeated.  They  retired  among  the  Gakkars ; 
strength  of  whose  country,  and  the  support  of  the  A%han 
*  Ni^^azi,  they  were  able  to  keep  alive  the  insur-     tiu 

t.        ,  A.D.  1547, 

for  two  years.  a.h.  954. 

rest  of  Selim's  reign  was  passed  in  tranquillity.^  On  one 
a,  indeed,  he  was  informed  that  King  Humayun,  who  had 
ed  Cabul,  had  actually  crossed  the  Indus  to  attack  him. 
lappened  to  be  indisposed  at  the  time,  and  was  sitting 
the  application  of  leeches;  but  he  started  up  on  the 
,  directed  an  immediate  march,  and  was  encamped  six 
"om  Delhi  before  evening.  If  alarm  had  any  share  in 
jplay  of  energy,  it  was  ill-founded :  Humayun  had  only 
for  local  purposes,  and  almost  immediately  retired  to 

I  Shah  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.     He  was  an  im- 
like  his  father,  but  rather  in  public  works  than       Dies 
J     One  division  of  the  royal  palace  at    Delhi  A."ir.96o.* 
It  by  him ;  and  although  Humayun  ordered  it  to  be  called 
ir,  by  which  name  only  it  can  be  mentioned  at  court,  it 
tains   that  of  Selimghar  everywhere  but  in  the   royal 
e. 
is  king's  reign  there  appeared  at  Biana  a  sectary,  named 

.liyar  wa«  his  favourite  capital,  most    minute   bearings,   and   containing 

R  sueccssor's. — Ed.]  rules  and   regulations,  which  concerned 

1  Ahiilfazl  allows  that  he  and  not  only  the  army,  but  cultivators,  mer- 

r  hail   immense   administrative  chant«,  and  persons  of  other  professions, 

lMuI  Kadir  suys:  "  He  resumed,  and  whicli  served  as  a  guide  to  the  officials 

<1  under  the  immediate  manage-  of  the  state ;  a  measure  which  obviated 

he  state,  tlie  lands  enjoyed  by  the  necessity  of   referring  to  a  cazi  or 

«,  establishing  pecuniary  pay-  mufti,  any  case  relating  to  matters  which 

lieu,  according  to  the  rates  fixed  hitherto  had   been  settled   according  to 

Shah.       Circular    orders   were  the  principles  and  precepts   of  Muham- 

irough  the   proper   channels   to  madan  law."     (See  H.  Elliot's  Historians, 

strict,   touching  on  matters  re-  i.  230.)  -Ed.] 
olitical,  or  revenue,  in  all  their 
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Sh^kh  Allai,  who  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gheir  Mehdifl, 
Account  ot    and,   by  his  earnest  zeal  and  persuasive  eloonenoe, 

a  fanatical  .      ,  ,  ,        .    .      ,  .  rwri         n 

sect.  soon  induced  many  persons  to  join  him.    They  threw 

their  property  into  a  common  stock,  and  some  even  left  thdr 
families  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  sh^kh.  ELhowas  KMn, 
the  great  general  whose  rebellion  has  been  mentioned,  was  tt 
one  time  among  their  number.  At  first  the  sh^kh's  fanaticias 
was  inoffensive,  but  some  of  his  followers  went  beyond  all  tote* 
rable  bounds  ;  they  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  interfere  when- 
ever they  saw  a  man  in  any  act  of  sin,  and  if  he  did  not  attend 
to  their  remonstrance,  to  put  him  to  death.  The  civil  gOTeni* 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Mahometan  lawyers,  thought  it  now  hi^ 
time  to  interpose.  The  shekh  was  tried,  and  condemned 
death ;  but  the  king  remitted  his  sentence,  and  banished  him 
Hindia  on  the  Nerbadda.  This  only  spread  the  infection  of  Wi 
doctrines :  he  converted  the  governor  and  the  garrison,  andi 
making  greater  progress  than  ever,  when  he  was  recalled  to  iln 
capital.  The  king  was  importuned  by  the  Mullas  to  put  him 
death ;  and,  after  many  delays,  he  ordered  him  to  be  whipped, 
and  then  left  to  consider  whether  he  would  recant  his  enoit- 
The  shekh  had  previously  been  seized  by  an  epidemic  then  pre- 
vailing, and  was  so  reduced  that  he  expired  at  the  third  luL 
His  sect  created  no  disturbance,  and  seems  to  have  melted  away. 

Mohammed  Shah  Siir  A'dil. 

On  Selim's  death,  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  was  mm- 
A.D.  1553,  dered  by  his  uncle,  Mohammed  Khan,*  who  usmpel 
Mohamiiicd  his  throuc  imder  the  title  of  Mohammed  A'dil  Siil^, 
dere  wsTe-  but  is  bcttcr  knowu  by  that  of  AdaJi.*  His  characltf 
SSS»uie  was  not  such  as  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  crime;  llj 
""^"^*  was  grossly  ignorant,  fond  of  coarse  debauchery  vA 
?nd  i^^  low  society,  and  as  despicable  fix)m  his  incapacity  rf 
pacity.         YiQ  was  odious  for  his  vices. 

He  committed  the  conduct  of  his  government  to  one  H^i,* 
H6infi,  a  Hiudu,  who  had  once  kept  a  small  shop,  and  whose  vf^ 
m^fprimi  pearance  is  said  to  have  been  meaner  than  his  origiii» 
minister.       Yct,  with  all  thcsc  cxtemal  disadvantages,  H6iiu  had 

•  [The  boy's  mother  was  Muhammad's  FlrAz.     {Ertkine^  ii.  48S.)^Ed.] 

sister,  and  the  usurper  killed  him  in  his  •  ["  His  ignorance  and  absnrditr  c^- 

mother's    arms.        She  had    repeatedly  tained  for  him  the  name  of  Adali  ('tl* 

E leaded  for  her  brother's  life,  when  her  foolish  ').'*    (Sir  H.  Elliot's  /firf.,  »•  Wi) 

usband  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  in  — Ed.] 
order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son 
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kbilities  and  force  of  mind  sufficient  to  maintain  his  ascend- 
nicy  amidst  a  proud  and  martial  nobility,  and  to  pre-  vigour  and 
^ent  the  dissolution  of  the  gOYemment,  weighed  down  H6ma. 
»  it  was  by  the  follies  and  iniquities  of  its  head.^^ 

A'dil  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne  before  he  had  dissi- 
lated  his  treasures  by  the  most  indiscriminate  profu-  oppreasive 

•'  ^  measures  of 

ion.     When  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  give,  he  *^  *^^- 
esumed  the  governments  and  j^girs  of  his  nobles,  and  bestowed 
liem  on  his  favourites.    As  the  Afghans  are  never  very  capable 
tf  subordination,  and  are  particularly  jealous  of  any  slight,  the 
offerers  by  these  resumptions  bore  their  wrongs  with  great 
nqiatience.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  king  transferred  the 
uids  held  by  a  military  chief*  to  an  upstart  whom  he  favoured, 
lie  son  of  the  dispossessed  chief  started  forward,  and  exclaimed, 
•  What !  is  my  other's  estate  to  be  given  to  a  seller  of  dogs  ?" 
Ln  attempt  was  made  to  force  him  out  of  the  court ;  and  the 
lerson  to  whom  the  grant  had  been  made  seized  him  by  the 
iiroat  for  the  purpose,  when  the  young  man  drew  his  dagger, 
ind  laid  the  aggressor  dead  at  his  feet.     Being  now  attacked 
m  all  sides,  he  ran  at  the  king,  who  leaped  from  his  throne, 
ind  had  scarce  a  moment  to  pass  into  his  seraglio  when  the 
unassin  was  at  the  door.    The  king,  however,  was  able  to  draw 
be  bolt,  and  was  soon  delivered  from  his  danger  by  the  death 
rfhis  assailant.     The  ill-consequences  of  the  aflFair  did  ad-  Y^^* 
lot  end  here.     On  the  same  day,  one  of  the  principal  Rebeuions. 
lobles  fled  from  the  court,  and,  being  joined  by  other  malcon- 
ients,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  near  Chunar.    The  separa«on 
rJTig  marched    against  the  rebels,  but,  though    he  J^^^^em** 
lefi^ted  them  in  action,  his   affairs   were  little   im-  provinces. 
^ved  by  his  success ;  for  Ibrahim  Sur,  a  person  of  his  own 
Bunily,  seized  on  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  the  king,  after  a  vain 
ittempt  to  expel  him,  was  forced  to  leave  him  in  possession, 
md  confine  himself  to  the  eastern  portion  of  his  dominions. 
fhis  example  of  successful  rebellion  was  not  lost  on  the  specta- 
tors.     Secander  Sur,  another  nephew  of  Shir  Shah,  R^^oitof 
proclaimed  himself  king  in  the  Panjab,  advanced  on  ^^^^^^^^ 
Ibiihim,  defeated  him  in  action,  and  constrained  him  cander  stir. 
bo  leave  Delhi  and  Agra.     Ibrahim  was  now  driven  in  on  the 
fcerritory  still  in  the  hands  of  A'dU.     He  was  met  and  defeated 
by  Hemu,  and  pursued  to  Biana,  where  he  would  have  been 

*•  [He  was  of  low  stature,  and  too  feeble  gained  twentj'-two  battles  for  his  king. 

11  health  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  even  in  {Erskine,  ii.  492.) — Ed.] 
the  field  he  was  carried  about  in  a  litter,  ^*  [Sh4h  Muhammad  Firmali. — £d.] 

V  on  an  elephant ;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
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captured,  had  not  H^mii's  attention  been  called  oflFby  are 
of  Bengal.     The  nsnrper  in  this  case  was  Mohammed  Si 

^^^         had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  tl 

Bengal.        viuce.     By  the  time  H6mu  had  joined  his  msu 

Revolt  of      heard  that  Malwa  had  also  revolted,^*  and  th 

mayun,   having   again  entered    India,   had  d 

Secander,  and  had  taken  Delhi  and  Agra. 

Notwithstanding  this  disastrous  intelligence,  Hemu 
vered  in  opposing  the  new  king  of  Bengal,  who  had  ad 
to  some  distance  fix)m  his  usurped  territory.  H^mii  wa 
victorious,  and  Mohammed  Siir  fell  in  the  battle. 

The  rebellions  in  other  quarters  still  continued,  but  tl 
Return  of  imminent  danger  that  presented  itself  was  fix)m 
Hum&yfin.  y^jn  ^t  Agra.  While  preparing  to  engage  in  tl 
contest,  H^mti  heard  of  the  death  of  his  enemy,  and  tli( 
sion  of  Akber,  who  was  then  in  the  Panjab.  DeriviD 
courage  from  this  change,  H^mti  deposited  his  nominal 
Chunar,  and  set  off  with  30,000  men  to  recover  the  capii 
numbers  increased  as  he  advanced  through  a  friendly  c 
Agra  was  taken  after  a  siege,  and  all  the  Mogul  troops  \ 
been  with  Humdyun  were  assembled  under  Tardi  Beg  a 
Success  of  Having  been  defeated  in  the  field,  Tardi  Beg 
H6m(L  tately  abandoned  the  city  ;  and  Hemu  now  pre] 
march  to  Lah6r,  and  give  the  last  blow  to  the  apparei 
comfited  invaders. 

The  general  opinion  in  Akber's  camp  was  in  favour  • 
treat  to  Cabul ;  but  Akber,  who  was  only  in  his  thirteei 
left  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs  to  Bairam  Khan, 
intrepid  character  of  that  officer  preserved  the  hope 
House  of  Timur.^^  Rejecting  the  timid  counsels  of  1 
chiefs,  Bairam  advanced  against  H6mu  with  a  greatl; 
Akl^r'^d^  force  ;  and  after  a  desperate  battle  at  Panipat, 
death/  H^mu  showcd  the  .  most  heroic  courage,  th 
army  was  defeated,  and  H6mu  taken  prisoner  (Nov 
1556). 

With  H^mti  A'dil  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  his  domi 
geath  of  continued  to  reign  for  some  time  longer,  ti 
A'diL  killed  in  a  battle  with  a  new  pretender"  in  B 

"  [Under  ita  governor  Shiya  Khan.—  Tardi  Beg  put  to  death  for 

Ed.]  Delhi.— Ed.] 

'•  [TheMoffhuls  were  greatly  dispirited,  **  [The  son  of  Mahammad 

and  Bairam  Khan,  to  enforce  order,  had 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

HUMlYtJN   EE8T0EED. 

he  time  when  Humayun  entered  Persia  the  throne  was  oc- 
^d  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  the  second  of  the  Safavi  (or  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
d)  Idnors.  His  father  was  descended  from  a  femily  PH?*y^ 
jnrises,  which  had  derived  importance  and  innn-  a.d.  i644. 
from  its  sanctity,  and  was  still  principally  sup-  ^^?^^?^ 
ii  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  for  the  Shia  (orsophis). 
ion,  which  had  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  family,  and 
ally  established  in  Persia  by  Shah  Ismail,  the  first  king  of 
■ace.  Though  the  Shias  and  Sunnis  differ  less  than  Catholics 
Protestants,  their  mutual  animosity  is  much  more  bitter ; 
the  attachment  of  the  Persians  to  their  sect  is  national  as 
asreUgious,   the  Shia  faith  being  professed  in  no  great 
dom  but  theirs.     Coining  so  early  in  the  succession  to  its 
der,  Shah  Tahmasp  was  not  only  a  devout  adherent  but  an 
at  apostle  of  this  new  religion ;  and  it  was  by  his  feelings 
lat  respect  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  actuated  in  his 
net  to  Humayun.     The  intercourse  between  those  princes 
highly  characteristic  of  Asiatic  despots.     Humayun's  re- 
on  was  marked  with  every  circumstance  of  hospi-  MagniA- 

•  r.  rm  n  ccnce  and 

^  and  magnificence.  The  governor  of  every  pro-  hcwpitaiity 
!  received  him  with  the  highest  honour,  and  the  Tahm&*p. 
le  of  every  city  came  in  a  body  to  meet  him;  he  was 
d  in  the  king's  palaces,  and  entertained  with  regal  splen- 
;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  studied  respect,  he  was  treated 
httle  delicacy,  and  aU  semblance  of  generosity  disappeared 
en  as  he  disputed  the  will  of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  be- 
in  any  way  obnoxious  to  his  pride  or  caprice.  Hisarro- 

irance  and 

gh  welcomed  fit)m  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  he  caprice. 
lot  allowed  to   approach  the  capital,   and  many  months 
jd  before  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king, 
ig  this  interval,  he  sent  his  most  confidential  officer,  Bairam 
,  on  a  mission  to  Shah  Tahmasp ;  and  it  was  through  a 
nstance  in  the  treatment  of  his  envoy  that  he  was  first  re- 
jd  how  completely  he  was  in  the  power  of  another. 
re  effectually  to  xmite  his  followers  by  some  visible  symbol, 
rst  Safavi  had  made  them  wear  a  particular  de-  Yonen  hu- 
ion  of  cap,  from  which  the  Persians  took  the  "roJ^^e 
they  now  bear.    This  sectarian  distinction  was  shiareiigion. 
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an  object  of  as  much  aversion  to  the  other  Mahomet 
rosary  and  crucifix  would  have  been  to  a  Calvinist  of  th 
teenth  century.* 

On  one  occasion  of  Bairdm's  attendance  at  court,  1 
desired  him  to  wear  the  cap;  and  on  Bairam's  repr 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  another  prince,  and  wai 
liberty  to  act  without  orders,  Tahmasp  told  him  "  he  i 
as  he  pleased,*'  but  gave  evident  signs  of  great  disp 
and  sending  for  some  offenders,*  ordered  them  to  be  I 
on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  re 
ambassador. 

Shah  Tahmasp's  meeting  with  Humayun  was  on  t 
perfect  equality,  and  in  every  way  suitable  to  his  own  g 
and  the  digniiy  of  his  guest.  Yet  the  two  kings  were  , 
seated,  when  Tahmasp  told  the  king  of  India  that  I 
adopt  the  disputed  cap ;  and  Humiyun,  to  whom  the  < 
was  not  unexpected,  at  once  consented,  with  an  appi 
compliment.  His  assuming  it  was  announced  by  a  tri 
flourish  from  the  king  of  Persia's  band,  and  welcome 
general  salutation  to  both  monarchs  by  the  Persian  co 
Some  more  private  conversation  probably  passed  on  the 
of  religion,  in  which  Humayun  was  not  so  compliant ;  f 
day,  when  Tahmasp  was  passing  Humayun's  palace 
journey,  the  latter  prince  went  to  the  gate  to  salute  hi 
the  Persian  passed  on  without  noticing  him,  and  left  Hi] 
mortified  and  humiliated.  Some  days  after,  when  a 
supply  of  firewood  was  sent  to  Humayun,  it  was  accon 
by  a  message  that  it  should  serve  for  his  funeral  pile  if 
fused  to  embrace  the  Shia  religion.  To  this  the  exiled 
replied  with  humility,  but  with  firmness,  and  requests 
to  proceed  on  his  pilgrimage;  but  Tahmasp  was  ine3 
declaring  that  he  was  determined  to  extirpate  the  Sum 
that  Humayun  must  adopt  the  religion  of  the  country 
voluntarily  entered,  or  take  the  consequences. 

After  all  this  intimidation,  a  cazi  deputed  by  Shah  T 
to  confer  with  him  presented  Humayun  with  three  papc 
told  him  he  might  take  his  choice  which  he  would  sigi 
maytin  rejected  them  in  succession,  with  indignation, 

'  The  Persians  generally  call   them-  accompanied  with  any  religioi 

selves  Kazalbash,  or  Redhead,  from  the  tion,  was  so  unpopular  as  to 

colour  of  this  cap.    Baber  attempted  to  dangerous  disafibction  to  his  g( 

introduce  it  among  his  troops,  at  a  time  (See  Erskine*s  Bdber,  p.  244.) 

when  he  depended  on  the  goodwill  of  the  '    [These  were  some  Chiri^ 

Persians ;  but  the  measure,  though  un-  retics  of  the  Ifimailijah  sect.— 
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le  time  started  up  to  call  his  attendants.  His  anger  was 
imposed  by  the  cazi,  who  conducted  his  negotiation  with 
indness  as  well  as  with  address,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
im  that,  although  he  might  give  up  his  own  life  for  his  religion, 
&  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  those  of  his  adherents  ;  and  that  his 
dty  as  well  as  his  interest  called  on  him  to  comply  with  a  de- 
tand  which  he  had  no  means  of  effectually  resisting. 

The  memoir-writer  does  not  mention,  and  may  not  have 
nown,  the  contents  of  the  paper ;  and  Abul  Fazl,  with  courtly 
5xterity,  passes  over  the  whole  subject  of  religion,  and  scarcely 
ints  at  a  temporary  misunderstanding  between  the  kings ;  but 

seems  clear  that  it  must  have  contained  a  profession  of  the 
bia  religion,  and  a  promise  te  introduce  it  inte  India,  as  well  as 
1  engagement  te  cede  the  fyontier  province  or  kingdom  of 
■ndahar.  This  last  article  was  carried  inte  effect ;  and  it  was 
Eobably  a  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  other  that 
ade  Humaytin  so  indifferent  to  a  rupture  with  Persia,  when 
le  period  of  performance  drew  near.  That  Humaytin  himself 
eofessed  to  have  been  converted  appears  from  a  pilgrimage 
hich  he  made  to  the  tomb  of  Sh^kh  Safi  at  Ardebil,  a  mark 
r  respect  not  very  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  professed 
nnni.' 

After  the  contest  about  this  paper,  Humajnin  was  neglected 
IT  two  months;  and  when  Tahmasp  renewed  his  attentions, 
ley  were  not  unmixed  with  ebullitions  of  an  overbearing  tem- 
BT  on  points  unconnected  with  the  favourite  topic  of  religion. 
lahmasp  had  heard  from  some  of  Humayun's  enemies,  that, 
mring  that  monarch's  prosperity,  on  some  practice  of  divination 
0  discover  the  destiny  of  reigning  princes,  he  had  placed  the 
ang  of  Persia  in  a  class  inferior  to  that  in  which  he  ranked  him- 
olf.  Tahmasp  now  took  him  to  task  for  this  assumption,  and, 
m,  Humayun's  endeavouring  to  explain  his  reasons,  told  him 
ihat  it  was  through  such  arrogance  that  he  came  to  be  driven 
rat  of  his  kingdom  by  peasants,  and  to  leave  his  women  and  his 
siiild  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Nevertheless  the  public  conduct  of  the  king  of  Persia  con- 

•  The  "  Muntakhab  ut  Tawarikh"  states  it  is  only  from  Jouher  that  we  learn  the 

Ikat  the  paper  contained  the  Shia  confes-  various  humiliations  which  Ilumajun  had 

■tioD  of  faith,  and  that  Hunia^'un  complied  to  endure  in  Persia.     Abulfazl  and  Fe- 

•ith  the  demand  for  his  accepting  it  by  rishta  try  to  disguise  or  conceal  them ; 

fectding  it  aloud  without  any  other  sign  "  Jouher's  narrative,  incorrect  and  arti- 

9sf  wsent  or  dissent.   The  same  book  adds,  ficial  as  it  is,  is  one  of  many  instances  of 

tkat  he  adopted  the  Shia  mode  of  reciting  the  inestimable  value,  for  historical  truth, 

«  portion  of  the  public  prayers,  which  is  ofeven  the  meanest  contemporary  record.'' 

tht  most  contested  point  between  the  two  — Ed.] 
[Erskine  shows  (ii.  p.  298),  that 

H  H 
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tinued  to  be  as  cordial  and  as  generous  as  ever.  He  gaT 
hunting  and  drinking  parties  in  honour  of  Hum&yun 
when  the  time  of  that  prince's  departure  approached,  he 
him  with  attentions,  and  on  one  occasion  laid  his  hand 
heart  and  entreated  his  guest  to  forgive  him  if  he  h 
failed  in  what  was  due  to  him.  He  then  dismissed  Hu 
with  a  promise  that  12,000  horse  should  be  ready  to  join 
Sistan.  But  the  two  kings  were  not  destined  to  jmrt  ^ 
one  more  explosion  of  temper  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
of  marching  straight  to  the  frontier,  Humayun  loitere( 
difPerent  places  which  he  wished  to  visit,  until  he  was  ov 
by  Tahmasp,  who  was  moving  on  some  business  throi 
dominions.  He  no  sooner  saw  Humayun's  tents  than 
claimed,  "  What !  has  he  not  y^t  left  this  country?"  a 
a  messenger  to  direct  him  to  make  a  march  of  twelve  £ 
(upwards  of  forty  miles)  without  a  moment's  delay. 

In  Sistan  Humdyun  found  14,000  horse  (instead  of  the 
Bends  an  promiscd)  uuder  the  command  of  the  king's  son, 
^m^Hn-  Mirzd.^  Camran  was  still  in  possession  of  Cabul 
°^'^  dah^r  had  been  surprised  by  Hind&l,  but  retake 
that  prince  had  been  forgiven  by  his  brother,  and  w 
governor  of  Ghazni,  the  government  of  Candahar  being  en 
to  Mirzd  Askeri.  Camran  had  also  taken  Badakhshan  fi 
relation  Soleiman,  who  had  been  placed  there  by  Baber ; 
prehended  the  south  of  Bactria ;  the  northern  part  < 
province,  including  Balkh,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Uzbek 
Shah  was  still  alive,  and  there  was  little  to  be  hoped  fi 
invasion  of  Hindostdn. 

Humdytin's  own  troops,  while  in  Persia^  only  amonx 
700  men,  and  they  were  probably  not  more  numerous  n 
marched  with  the  Persian  force  against  the  fort  of  B<Sgt, 
river  H^lmand.  That  place  soon  surrendered,  and  tiM 
advanced  unobstructed  to  Candah^  (March,  1545). 

The  eagerness  of  the  Persians,  and  their  fear  that 
Askeri  might  escape  with  his  treasures,  led  them  at  fin 
tumultuarj'^  attack,  which  was  repelled  by  the  garrison,  m 
siege  was  then  opened  in  form.  It  lasted  for  more  thi 
months,  during  which  time  Hum4yun  sent  'Rnjrdin  X) 
Cdbul  to  endeavour  to  bring  Camran  to  terms.  His  miaoo 
unsuccessful ;  and  as  for  a  long  time  none  of  the  chiefe  or  in 

*  [This  was  tho  King's  third  son,  then         tribe  of  K^ar,  from  vfaicfa  tkt  | 
an  infant.    The  tnwpn  wore  really  under        royal  familj  of  ^ni*  ii  <* 
tlie  command  of  a  noble  of  the  Turki        £o.] 
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conntry  joined  Hum^yiin,  the  Persians  began  to  be 
I,  and  to  talk  of  returning  to  their  own  country.  At 
gs  took  a  favourable  turn :  deserters  of  different 
in  from  Cabul ;  and  the  garrison  of  Candahar  being 
distress  for  subsistence,  many  of  the  troops  compo- 
)ed  to  their  own  homes,  while  others  let  themselves 
he  walls  and  came  over  to  the  besiegers. 
:eri  was  now  obliged  to  surrender ;  and,  by  the  inter- 
is  aunt,  the  sister  of  B^ber,  he  obtained  a  Taking  of 
>ardon  from  his  brother  (September,  1645).  c*°dah4r; 
iin's  heart  seems  to  have  been  hardened  by  his  long 
and  disappointments;  and  his  proceedings,  which 
re  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  weakness,  began  to  assume 
ixacter.  Askeri  was  compelled  to  make  his  appear- 
the  conqueror  with  his  sword  hung  naked  from  his 
3  display  his  submission  in  the  most  humiliating 
en  this  was  over,  Humayun  with  seeming  generosity 
by  his  side,  and  showed  him  every  mark  of  forgive- 
uming  kindness.  A  great  entertainment  was  given 
the  reconciliation ;  but  when  the  festivity  was  at  its 
all  fears  and  suspicions  had  been  laid  aside,  some 
h  Askeri  had  written  to  the  Bel6ch  chiefs  for  appre- 
imayun  during  his  flight  to  Persia  were  produced ; 
text  of  this  long-past  a<;t  of  enmity,  he  was  made 
d  kept  in  chains  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  treasures  were  made  over  to  the  Persians,  on 
reater  part  of  their  troops  returned  home  ;  ^^^^^ »« 
rrison  which  was  left  under  Mor&d  Mirza  Pewun*, 
rding  to  Abul  Fazl,  to  oppress  the  inhabitants.  Abtil 
on  a  long  apologetical  narrative  of  the  events  that 
^hich,  for  its  own  cant  and  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  the 
le  acts  it  defends,  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  even 
loirs  of  Tamerlane.     The  sum  is,  that  the  ^  .*     v 

'  but  trracn- 

Qce  having  suddenly  died,  Humajnin,  still  ^l^r*" 
Jie  most  fervent  attachment  to  Shah  Tah-  Huni4ytin. 

after  tat  de- 

ned  admission  on  friendly  terms  into  the  pttrtureof 
tered  many  of  the  garrison,  and  made  an  army. 
ry  merit  of  allowing  the  rest  to  return  to  their  own 


ng  is  a  specimen  of  Abul  plaints  of  the  people  of  Candahar  (who 

>f  relating  a  story  like  the  had    never   been   subject  to  Humajtn) 

from  Col.  Price's  verKion,  against  the  officers  of  their  present  sove- 

.  literal,  giyes  the  spirit  of  reign  the  king  of  Persia,  ho  goes  on : 

Liter  enlarging  on  the  com-  *'  The  generous  monarch  felt  himself  un- 

HH  2 
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It  is  probable  that  the  sophistical  pretexts  of  Abnl  ] 
not  chargeable  to  Humayun,  who  might  plead  that  he 
bound  to  observe  an  engagement  wrung  from  him  1 
This  argument^  however,  if  admissible,  as  far  as  relat 
conversion,  does  not  apply  to  the  cession  of  Candahai 
was  the  price  of  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Persia ; 
availing  himself  of  that  assistance,  after  he  was  free  : 
straint,  he  ratified  his  engagement  anew ;  and  his  infrs 
it,  especially  with  the  concomitant  circumstances,  mu 
bim  under  the  stigma  of  treachery,  though  not,  per 
ingratitude. 

After  the  occupation  of  Candafaix,  Humayun  marc 
Taking  of  Cabul,  although  the  winter  had  already  set  in  ^ 
^^^'  traordinary  severity.  As  he  advanced,  he  wa 
by  his  brother  Hindal ;  and  afterwards  by  other  desei 
such  numbers  that,  when  he  reached  Cabul,  Camran  i 
impossible  to  resist,  and  fled  to  Bakkar  on  the  Indu£ 
he  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Husein  Arghun 
of  Sind.®  Humdytin  entered  Cabul,  and  recovered 
Akber,  now  between  two  and  three  years  of  age. 

After  remaining  for  some  months  at  Cabul,  Humayun 
Expedition  to  rccovcr  Badakhshau,  which  was  again  in  th 
sh&n.  '  of  Mirza  S61eiman.  Before  his  departure,  he 
it  prudent  to  put  his  cousin,  Yadgar  Mirza,  who  had  jus 
him,  and  was  suspected  of  fresh  intrigues,  to  death, 
remarkable  in  this  event  is,  that  the  governor  of  Cab 
refused  to  carry  the  order  into  execution,  and  that  H 
directed  another  person  to  perform  it  without  inflicti 
punishment  on  the  governor. 

der  considerable  embarrassment,  lest,  in  tentions,  and  only  consented  tc 

satisfying  the  demands  of  justice  by  in-  into   security,  and  surprise  t 

flicting  punishment  on  the  oppressors,  he  they  were  off  their  guard, 

might  gire  offence  to  his  good  ally,  the  permission  of  the  goremor  to  t 

king  of  Persia  ;  or  by  suffering  the  guilty  Askeri,  under  an  escort^  to  be 

to  escape  entirely  unpunished,  they  might  soner  in  Candahar.     The  Persii 

be  encouraged  to  extend  their  malprac-  consent  without  hesitation ;  a; 

tices  a  hundred-fold  against  the  unfortu-  cort  being  secretly  supported 

nates  still  subject  to  their  authority,  his  detachments,  seized  one  of  the 

conscience    pretty  distinctly   reminding  which  a  conflict  ensued,  and  m; 

him  that  by  this  latter  course  he  should  garrison  were  put  to  the  swon 

most  surely  incur  the  just  vengeance  of  vol.  iv.  p.  89.)     ["  Bairam  Khi 

an  offended  God."     On  mature  considera-  pointed  governor,  and,  in  a  d^ 

tion  of  the  risks  of  a  quarrel,  Ilumayun  the  shah,  he  pretended  to  hold  it 

stifled  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  {Erskine,  ii.  320.) — £i>.] 
until  Morad  Mirza*s  death  afforded  an  '  fCamran    here    married 

opportunity   for    executing    his    design.  daughter,  Chuchak  Begum,  iriio 

Even  then  he  absolutely  revised  to  en-  attached  to  him  amidst  all  li 

danger  the  lives  of  the  shih's  troops  by  tudea.    {ErMn4.) — Ed.] 
giving  them  any  notice  of  his  hostile  in- 
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While  Hmndydn  was  at  Badakhshan,  where  he  remained  for 
many  months,  Camran  returned  from  Sind  and  sur-  c&mrttn 
prised  Cabul.  Hmnaynn  marched  against  him  in  the  c&btu. 
dead  of  winter,  defeated  his  troops,  and  drove  him  within  the 
walls.  On  this  and  all  subsequent  occasions  during  the  siege, 
Eumayun  put  his  prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood,  which 
O&mran  retaliated  by  still  greater  cruelties,  and  even  threatened 
to  expose  young  Akber,  who  had  again  fallen  into  his  hands, 
to  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  if  they  continued  to  batter  the  town.^ 

At  length  Camran  was  compelled  to  quit  Cabul  (April,  1547). 
He  made  his  escape  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  Gr6ri,  in  is  driven 
the  south  of  Bactria.     Being,  afber  some  time,  dis-  uum^jnto. 
lodged  from  thence  by  a  detachment  of  Humayun's,  he  had 
leoourse  to  the  Uzbeks  at  Balkh,  and  by  their  aid  he  recovered 
H«^n.lrlig>ia.Ti-   During  these  operations,  the  summer  passed,  and 
Eomiyun  was  constrained  by  the  snow  to  defer  his  march  from 
O&bul  until  the  next  spring.     He  then  set  out  for  Badakhshan, 
where  Camran  was  defeated,  driven  into  Talekan,  and,  oiveahim- 
being  disappointed  of  the  assistance  he  expected  from  Hnm&yfin, 
flie  Uzbeks,  reduced  to  surrender  (August,  1548).    On  SUtod.     ^ 
lius  occasion  Humayun  behaved  with  perfect  good  faith  and 
homanity :  he  treated  Camrdn  with  great  kindness  ;  and  three 
cf  the  brothers  being  now  together,  he  released  the  fourth, 
IGrzd  Askeri,  and  they  all  assembled  at  a  feast,  where  they  ate 
mU  together,  and  were,  for  the  time,  entirely  reconciled. 

After  this  Humayun  returned  to  Cabul.     Next  spring  (1549) 
be  set  out  to  attack  the  Uzbeks  in  Balkh ;  and  he  Hum&yto 
q^pears  at  last  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  spirit  of  Baikh. 
enterprise ;  for,  having  taken  the  small  fort  of  Eibak,  he  im- 
■ediately  began  to  hold  consultations  about  the  conquest  of 
Tmnsoxiana :  but,  at  the  moment  of  his  reaching  Balkh,  where 
be  had  beat  off  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  he  received  Prwh  re- 
intelligence  that  Camran  had  rebelled,  and  was  threat-  c&m^. 
ening  Cabul ;  and  on  commencing  his  march  on  his  return  to 
lis  capital,  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  Uzbeks  that  his  calamitous 
letreat  soon  became  a  flight,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  SdkS.  "*" 

*  AbM   Fazl  states  that  Camran  did  most  of  the  other  atrocities  on  both  sides ; 

ictoallj  expose  Akber  without  giving  the  but  on  that  subject  I  am  afraid  there  is 

hut  notice ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  no  reason  for  distrusting  AbM  Fad.    The 

finet  interposition  of  Providence,  shown  memoir-writer  mentions  that  Cabul  was 

Bftbacles,  of  which  he  relates  the  par-  given  up  to  plunder,  after  the  flight  of 

JKiIara,  that  the  destruction  of  the  royal  Oimran,  as  a  punishment  for  the  infidelity 

{■&nt  was  averted.    The  account  given  of  the  inhabitants ;  which  is  not  noticed 

^  the  text  of  this  one  fact  is  from  the  by  Abul  FazL 
^caKHir-writer ;  thAt  author  passes  over 
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that  his  troops  maxie  their  way,  in  total  con^ion  and  disorder, 
to  a  place  of  safety.  This  calamity  shook  the  fidelity  of  his 
remaining  adherents ;  and  in  a  battle  which  took  place  soon 
Hum&yiin     after,  somo  of  his  createst  chiefs  deserted  him;  and 

defeated  by  ■'  o  ' 

c&mr&n  and  hc  had  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  defeat  which  followed. 
hS\rmy/  On  this  occasion  he  was  wounded  by  a  soldier  of 
Camran,  who  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  Homajnn 
called  out,  "  You  wretch !  how  dare  you  ?"  and  the  man  was  so 
confoimded  by  the  stem  look  of  the  king,  that  he  dropped  his 
arm,  and  allowed  his  wounded  antagonist  to  retire  (middle  of 
1550).  Humayun  now  fled  with  only  eleven  attendants,  among 
whom  was  Jouher,  the  author  of  the  memoir.  He  underwent 
many  hardships,  and  for  some  time  suffered  from  his  wonnd: 
in  the  end  he  reached  Badakhshan,  where  Mirza  S61eiman,  for 
the  first  time,  zealously  supported  him.  On  his  flight,  Camna 
again  took  Cabul,  and  Akber  once  more  fell  into  his  hands. 
But  in  a  subsequent  battle,®  fortune  proved  favourable  to 
crimr&n  Humayuu ;  Camran  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  witk 
iwuod.  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  mountains  of  Kheiber ;  Cabd 

was  taken,  and  all  the  open  country  restored  to  obedience 
(1551). 

The  king  soon  after  marched  against  the  Khalils,  the  tribe 
that  had  harboured  Cdmran.  He  was  attacked  in  the  night  by 
those  mountaineers  :  his  brother  Hindal  wus  killed,  and  he  wai 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Besut,  a  small  fort  in  the  pass  between 
Peshawer  and  Cabul.  The  Afghans  did  not  follow  up  their 
advantage ;  and  while  Cdmran  was  feasted  in  turn  by  successwe 
tribes,  Humayun  again  took  the  field,  defeated  the  A%haa8,aiid 
compelled  Camran  to  fly  to  India ;  where  he  sought  an  a^mi 
with  Sultdn  Selim,  the  successor  of  Shir  Shah  (1552).  Beceiring 
no  encouragement  in  that  quarter,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  the 
Gakkars,  and  was  ultimately  betrayed  by  him  to  Humayun,  three 
years  after  his  last  expulsion  from  C4bul^  (September  1553). 

Taken,  Though   Camrdu's    repeated    offences  would  hafB 

&jptJ^^*tei-;  justified  his  immediate  execution,  they  do  not  in  thi 
niftii^;  least  reconcile  us  to  the  treatment  he  received  when 
given  up. 

■  [Wliile  collecting  his  troops,  Huma-  congenial  soil, — "  there  was  no  hereditiiy 

yun  made  them  all  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  peerage  or  rank,   no  great   conncil,  ■• 

when  one  of  his  nobles,  H4ji  Muhammad  con\'ocation  of  the  church,  no  mnnioptl 

Khan,  proposed  that  Humayi&n   himself  institutions  in  the  towns,  no  commoovwl 

bhould  take  an  oath  to  follow  the  advice  at  all,  no  foundation  for  fne  institatiooi; 

of  his  friends,  which   he  agreed  to  do.  nothingwasfixed  or  stable  but  dei^MUSBL 

Under  other  circumstances   this    might  {Erskine,  ii.  pp.  888-390.)] 
have  been  the  germ  of  a  constitutional  •  Memoirs,  p.  105. 

monarchy.     Bnt  the  seed  fell  in  an  un- 
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HumiTun  had  come  into  the  Gakkar  territory  to  receive  the 
}ri8oner ;  and  Camran,  when  brought  before  him,  advanced  with 
ifreat  humility ;  but  Humayun  received  him  graciously,  seated 
bim  on  his  right  hand,  and  soon  after,  some  water-melon  being 
banded  round,  he  gave  half  of  the  piece  he  had  taken  to  his 
brother.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  entertainment,  with 
lingers,  and  the  "night  was  passed"  in  "jollity  and  carous- 
ing."**' Next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner  2  during  the  course 
»f  it,  some  of  his  counsellors  asked  Humayun  what  he  intended 
h>  do  with  his  brother?  and  he  answered,  "  Let  us  first  satisfy 
the  Gakkar  chief,  and  then  I  will  do  what  I  think  proper." 

On  the  third  day  the  Gakkar  chief  was  satisfied ;  and  it  was 
ietermined  that  Camran  should  be  blinded.  The  author  and  bundcd. 
of  the  Memoirs,  having  been  ordered  to  attend  on  the  prince, 
flescribes  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.  At  first  no  person 
iri8  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  the  king  had  given  the 
nder  just  as  he  was  setting  oflF  on  his  march.  One  officer  rode 
ifter  him,  and  told  him  in  Turki  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen ; 
m  which  the  king  reviled  him,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  done 
it  himself?  On  the  officer's  return,  the  order  was  made  known 
k>  Camran  with  many  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  the  operation 
wds  performed  by  piercing  his  eyes  repeatedly  with  a  lancet. 
3amran  bore  the  torture  without  a  groan,  until  lemon-juice  and 
■It  were  squeezed  into  his  eyes,  when  he  called  out,  "  O  Lord, 
ay  Grod !  whatever  sins  I  have  committed  have  been  amply 
lanished  in  this  world ;  have  compassion  on  me  in  the  next." 

After  witnessing  this  part  of  the  scene,  the  author  could  no 
cmger  remain :  he  went  on  to  the  camp,  and  sat  down  in  his 
;ent  in  a  very  melancholy  mood.  On  this  the  king  sent  for  him, 
md  asked  why  he  had  come  away  without  orders  ?  The  author 
leplied  that  the  business  was  completed,  and  the  king  told  him 
le  need  not  go  back ;  and  immediately  gave  him  an  order  about 
lome  trifling  business,  without  further  noticing  what  had  passed. 
Be  probably  felt  more  shame  than  pleasure  at  the  intelligence ; 
ind,  indeed,  the  circumstances  are  important,  rather  as  showing 
the  effects  of  his  situation  than  his  own  disposition,  of  which 
Ihey  are  not  otherwise  characteristic  than  in  the  indecision  and 
the  wish  to  go  on  smoothly  to  the  last.  He  was  not  naturally 
diher  cimning  or  cruel ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  limited  monarch 
Id  Europe,  he  would  most  likely  not  have  boen  more  treacherous 
»  bloody  than  Charles  U. 

*•  Memoirs,  p.  104. 
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Camrdn,  now  no  longer  dangerons,  was  permitted  to  go  to 
Mecca,  where  he  soon  after  died.*^ 

After  this  transaction,  Humayun  was  desirous  of  proceeding 
to  Cashmir ;  but,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Selim  Shah,  be 
retreated  to  Cabul,  and  spent  the  next  year  at  that  place  and 
Candahar. 

In  the  meantime  SeKm  Shah  had  died ;  and  the  misgoveni^ 
ment  of  his  successor  had  broken  up  his  territories  into  fifB 
portions,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  separate  king. 

Secander  Siir,  to  whose  share  the  Panjdb  had  falleB,  liad 
since  attacked  Ibrahim,  the  usurper  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
had  driven  him  from  his  territories,  while  A'dil,  the  red 
sovereign,  was  carrying  on  operations  against  both.  Circum- 
stances could  not,  therefore,  have  been  more  &vourable  to 
Humayun  ;  but  the  recollection  of  former  misfortunes  seems  to 
have  excited  gloomy  forebodings  about  India  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  encouraged  by  omens  as  well  as  arguments,  thai 
Hum&yfin  Humayuu  could  make  up  his  mind  to  the  enterpriie. 
marches  lo  ^vVTien  he  had  undertaken  it,  he  executed  it  with 
1°**^^  alacrity :  he  set  out  from   Cabul  with  15,000  howe 

(January,  1555) :  he  invaded  the  Panjab,  defeated  Secandert 
governor,  and  took  possession  of  Lah6r,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  to  settle  the  province.** 

At  Sirhind  he  engaged  Secander,  who  had  advanced  to  meet 
Defeats  se-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  head  of  a  large  army.  Humayun  gained  a 
candersto.  decided  victory,  and  immediately  took  possession  of 
Taices  Delhi  Delhi  and  Agr^,  while  Secander  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  Agra,      ^udcr  Himalaya. 

The  latter  prince,  not  long  after,  again  issued  from  his  re* 
treat,  and  Bairam  Khan  was  sent  along  with  Prince  Akber  to 
the  Panjab  to  oppose  him. 

Humayun,  though  thus  restored  to  his  capital,  had  re- 
covered but  a  small  portion  of  his  original  dominions,  and  even 
that  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  In  less  than  six  months  ate 
his  return  to  Delhi,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  occasioned 
Hi8  death,  his  almost  immediate  death.  He  had  been  w&Udng 
on  the  terrace  of  his  library,  and  was  descending  the  stairs 
(which,  in  such  situations,  are  narrow  steps  on  the  outside  of 

'•  [lie  died,  October,  1557.     His  Arg-  of  the  four  generals  oommanding  the  di- 

hiin  wife  would  not  leave  him,  but  in  visions ;    Bairam   Khan  was  a  Pemaa 

spiteoflior  father's  remonstrances  refused  Turk,  Khizr  Khan  an  A^han  Haani 

to  stay  behind.     She  only  survived  him  a  Tardi  B^  a  Turk  of  Fer^iana,  and  S»* 

few  months.— Ed.]  kander  Khan  an  Uzbek.**    (Ertimi,  ii. 

"  ["The  motley  nature  of  Humayun's  p.  615.) — Ed.] 
army  may  be  conceived  from  the  tribes 
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le  building,  and  only  guarded  bj  an  ornamental  parapet  about 
foot  higb).  Hearing  the  call  to  prayers  from  the  minarets, 
e  stopped,  as  is  nsnal  on  such  occasions,  repeated  the  creed, 
nd  sat  down  on  the  steps  till  the  crier  had  done.  He  then 
udeaTOtired  to  rise,  supporting  himself  on  his  staff ;  the  staff 
lipped  on  the  polished  marble  of  the  steps,  and  the  king  fell 
(oLdlong  over  the  parapet.  He  was  stunned  at  the  time  ;  and, 
Ithough  he  soon  recovered  his  senses,  the  injury  he  had  re- 
eived  was  beyond  cure.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  accident 
e  expired,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-sixth 
t  his  reign,  including  the  sixteen  yoprs  of  his  banishment 
com  his  capital. 

His  unsettled  reign  left  little  time  for  internal  improvements ; 
ad  it  is  marked  by  no  domestic  event  of  importance,  except 
he  death  of  the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  Kh6ndemlr,  who 
■id  come  to  Baber's  court  soon  after  his  invasion  of  India, 
■id  died  in  the  camp  of  Humaytin  during  his  expedition  to 
mBKxktm 
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CHAPTEE    I. 


HISTOST   OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   STATES   OF   INDIA   AFTEB   THE 
DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    EMPIRE   OF   DELHI. 

%B  we  have  reached  the  epoch  at  which  the  whole  of  India  was 
Bbnned  into  one  empire,  and  a  considerable  alteration  was 
Ittde  in  the  relation  of  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
Sme  seems  suitable  for  reviewing  the  preceding  transactions 
tf  the  separate  communities,  and  ascertaining  their  actual 
SKmdition  at  the  commencement  of  the  change. 

*  [The  entire  Hindu  period  of  Elphin-       cal  value.     A  somewhat  similar  survey 
iB  history  corresponds  only  to  this       of  the  state  of  India  2/i0  years  later  may 


feMith  book  of  the  Muhammadan, — so  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Professor 
Widely  do  the  two  periods  differ  from  Wilson'R  Continuation  of  Mill's  history. 
iMh  other  in  all  that  constitutefl  histori-      — £d.] 


xnis  last  was  tne  jongaom  oi  unssa,  a  traci;  oi  i 
extended  nearly  from  f^e  month  of  the  Granges  to 
GodaYeri,  something  less  than  500  miles,  and  ran  i 
depth  of  from  300  to  400  miles.  The  imperfectly 
part  was  the  Bajpnt  territory,  a  still  more  eztensi 
the  north-west  of  India. 

Dnring  the  disorders  produced  by  the  misgovemn 
Recovery  of  hammed  Tughlak,  the  rajas  of  T^lingana  a 
and  cam4u  rcstorcd  thosc  territories  to  the  Hindus.  ' 
mndL  prince  had  not  long  before  been  driven  fri 
gal,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  south ;  and  he  nc 
to  re-occupy  his  old  possessions.  The  other  wai 
family,  who  set  themselves  up  in  the  place  of  the  '. 
fixed  their  capital  at  Bijayanagar,  on  the  Tumbac 
two  rajas  soon  reduced  ^e  Mussulman  frx)ntier  to 
on  the  south,  and  the  meridian  of  Heider&bad  o: 
They  also  brought  the  more  southern  parts  of  th< 
into  dependence,  and  formed  states  capable  of  con 
equal  terms  with  their  Mahometan  neighbours.  T 
state,  that  of  Bijayanagar,  was  the  most  considerab 
first.  It  was  of  much  longer  duration  than  the 
before  its  faU  had  attained  a  pitch  of  power  and  splc 
perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  previous  Hindu  dynast; 
Mahometan  invasion. 

This  re-conquest,  which  took  place  in  a.d.  1344,  w 
Fnrther  by  thc  rcvolt  of  Bengal  (about  a.d.  1340) 
m*SiTf^;  ceeded  (in  a.d.  1347)  by  the  grand  rebel 
empire.        Dcckau,  by  which  the  power  of  Delhi  was  d 
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om  Bengal  to  the  centre  of  Oudh.  The  invasion  of  Tamer- 
ne  soon  followed  (a.d.  1398) :  the  remaining  provinces  threw 
r  the  yoke  ;  and  the  territory  of  Delhi  was  reduced  to  a  few 
iles  near  the  capital. 

The  recovery  of  some  parts  of  these  lost  dominions  has  already 
sen  related ;  and  I  shall  now  explain  their  progress  during 
le  intermediate  period,  and  the  position  in  which  they  stood  at 
le  accession  of  Akber.^ 

The  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  Deckan. 


KINGDOMS  OP  THE  DECKAN. 

Hasan  Gr&ngu,  who  headed  the  successful  revolt  against  Bahmani 
Eohammed  Tughlak,   transmitted   his  crown  to   his  tiieD^'kan. 
noendants,  who  reigned  for  thirteen  generations  and    ^uniu**^* 
*  171  years.  ^^•^'^'• 

The  Hindu  r&jas  of  Bijayanagar  and  Warangal  were  the  allies 
ff  the  new  monarchy  in  its  resistance  to  the  empire  of  Delhi ; 
ttwhen  delivered  from  their  common  enemy,  their  natural 
feftipathy  revived.  The  struggle  was  of  long  duration,  but  the 
EiJiometans  were  the  gainers  in  the  end.  During  the  rule  of 
he  house  of  Bahmani,  they  conquered  the  country  between  the 
Sshna  and  Tumbadra  from  Bijayanagar,  and  entirely  sub- 
Kted  the  kingdom  of  Warangal ;  and  immediately  before  their 
■n,  they  had  gained  a  territory  in  Orissa,  and  had  extended 
heir  conquests  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Masulipatam,  and  on 
be  west  as  far  as  Goa. 

These  long  wars  on  tolerably  equal  terms,  together  with 
ioeasional  alliances  against  common  enemies,  seem  to  increamd 
Mvre  had  some  effect  in  mitigating  the  overbearing  wuhuS^ 
Widuct  of  the  Mussulmans  towards  the  Hindus.   Men  "*°^^- 
rfhoth  religions  entered  freely  into  each  other's  service:  the 
lower  of  the  king  of  Malwa's  army,  during  an  invasion  of  the 
Bidunani  territories,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  12,000  Afghans 
wmd  Rajputs,  while  De6  Raj,  raja  of  Bijayanagar,  recruited  Ma- 
hometans, assigned  lands  to  their  chie&,  and  built  a  mosque  at 
^  capital  expressly  for  their  encouragement. 

The  domestic  history  of  the  Bahmani   dynasty  was  much 

'  As  thf  particulAr  transactions  of  these       them  into  an  Appendix,  and  confined  the 
Mpuate  kingdomfl  are  not  essential  to  the       text  to  an  outline  and  the  results. 
^BBenl  history  of  India,  I  hare  thrown 
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influenced  by  the  rivalry  between  the  foreign  and  native 
RiTairy  be-  In  most  Asiatic  despotisms  the  king  first  t 
shS^a*  the  army  against  the  people,  and  then  to  a 
tatheSSrt  foreign  household  troops,  or  Mamluks,  against 
and  army,  ^f  ^^  army ;  and  these  Mamluks,  in  the  en< 
the  government.  In  the  Deckan  the  course  was  difFere 
army  which  placed  the  Bahmani  dynasty  on  the  thn 
chiefly  composed  of  foreigners,  and  there  seems  to  ha 
no  guard  more  trusted  to  than  the  rest.  In  time,  th( 
troops  increased  in  number,  and  so  nicely  balanced  the 
ers,  that  neither  party  ever  obtained  a  permanent  i 
over  the  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  from  Delhi,  many  of  the 
troops  were  probably  Mogul  converts ;  in  later  times,  ac 
to  Ferishta,  they  consisted  of  Persians  and  Turks,  Ge 
Circassians,  CalmucSi  and  other  Tartars;  the  greater 
them  were  of  the  Shia  sect;  and  the  contest  with  the 
troops  was  probably  more  between  Shfas  and  Sunnis  t 
tween  parties  arising  from  diflFerence  of  race.  The  native 
or  Deccanis  as  they  were  called,  were  always  joined 
Abyssinian  mercenaries,  who  came  in  numbers  by  the  s 
on  the  western  coast,'  and  who  may  be  presumed  to  hai 
Sunnis. 

These  parties  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  animosil^ 
reign  of  AM  ud  din  11.,  a.d.  1437.  They  occasioned  co: 
jealousy  and  distraction,  and  were  as  injurious  to  the  f 
ment  by  their  intrigues  at  court  as  by  their  want  of  co-op 
on  service.  They  were  kept  in  control  under  vigorous  ac 
trations  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  Mahmud, 
prince,  was  alternately  the  tool  of  the  foreigners,  whose  ch 
Tusuf  A'dil  KhAn,  a  Turk,  and  of  the  Deccanis,  then 
Niz4m  Mulk  Behri,  the  son  of  a  converted  Hindu. 
^^'ofThe  ^^^  Deccanis  having  gained  the  ascendency, 
Bahmani      A'dil  retired  to  his  government  of  Btitour,  w) 

dominion!!.  "iiijTi.i-i         ni-  t    /       ' 

A.D.  1489-      subsequently  took  the  title  oi  kinij,  and  founc 

1512.     Bij6-  ^  J  O' 

pfir.  dynasty  of  A'dil  Sh&li. 

Nizam  ul  Mulk  being  afterwards  assassinated  by  Eisin 

Ahmcdna-     a  Turk,  his  son  Ahmed  set  up  a  separate  dynast 

^^'         Nizam  Shah,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ahmedm 

Kasim  Barid  was  now  the  master  at  the  court  of  Mfi 

and  two  other  great  chiefs  became  independent,  althou| 

■The  Persian  or  Mogul  party  also  chiefly       ficult  to  account  for  the  littl< 
re  ciriTed  their  recruits  by  sea.     It  is  dif-       Arabs. 
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br  some  time,  taie  the  title  of  king.  These  were,  Kutb 
rurkman,  from  Persia,  and  Im4d  nl  Mulk,  descended 
.du  converts  :  the  former  foimded  the  dynasty  of  Kutb 

Gkilconda,  close  to  Heiderabad ;  and  the  latter  ooiconda. 
n4d  Sh4h,  at  Elichpur  in  Berar.    Amir  Barid,     B^&r. 
»f  Kasim,  governed  for  some  time  under  a  succession  of 

:  at  length  he  threw  ofiF  the  mask,  and  was  first    Bid&r. 
rid  kings  of  Bidar,  the  family  of  Bahmani  being  thence- 
longer  mentioned, 
fcemal  strife  between  Shias  and  Sunnis  which  continued 

formation  of  these  kingdoms,  their  wars  and     Their 

among  themselves  and  with  the  neighbouring     '^^'^^'y- 

tan  princes  towards  the  North,  give  sufficient  variety 

listory  during  the  period  for  which  they  lasted,  but  lose 

importance  when  the  whole  merged  in  the  empire  of  the 

Timur. 

conquests  from  the  Hindus  had  more  permanent  effects. 

of  Bijayanagar  long  maintained  his  place  among  the 
f  the  Deckan,  taking  part  in  the  wars  and  confederacies 
[ahometan  kings;  but  at  length,  in  1565,  the  Mussul- 
jame  jealous  of  the  power  and  presumption  of  the  infidel 
d  formed  a  league  against  Bam  Baja,  the  prince  on  the 
t  the  time.*    A  great  battle  took  place  on  the  a.d.  ises, 
lear  Talic6t,  which  for  the  numbers  engaged,  A.n'.dil 
mess  of  the  conflict,  and  the  importance  of  the  s2!m  20.' 
§embled  those  of  the  early  Mahometan  invaders.  tawcSu. 
)arous  spirit  of  those  days  seemed  also  to  be  renewed  in 
>n  the  defeat  of  the  Hindus,  their  old  and  brave  raja, 
ken  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  his 
s  kept  till  lately  at  Bijapur  as  a  trophy. 
»attle  destroyed  the  monarchy  of  Bijayanagar,  which,  at 
e,  comprehended  almost  all  the  south  of  India,  ^f^  ot  the 
Ided  little  to  the  territories  of  the  victors;  their  Bijayanagar. 
jealousies   prevented   each   from   much  extending  his 
;  and  the  coimtry  fell  into  the  hands  of  petty  princes, 
3se  insurgent  officers  of  the  old  government,  since  so 
wn  as  zemindars  or  poligdrs.* 

na  Raja  extended  the  kingdom  ■     p.  cli.   Wilkes's  Mysnre^  vol.  i.  p.  18.    Tlie 

action,  and  was  a  great  patron  Drother  of  the  late  raja  removed  his  resi- 

literature.     At  his  death,  he  dence  farther  east,  and  finally  settled  at 

itimate  children,  and  after  a  Cliandragiri,  about  seventy  miles  north- 

coession  his  son-in-law  Kama  west  of  Madras,  at  which  last  place  his 

•ded  to  the  throne. — Ed.]  descendant  first  granted  a  settlement  to 

I  FerwA^a,  vol.  iii.  pp.  127  and  the    English,    in  a.d.    1640.     Rennell's 

m,  MacktnzU  CaXalogue,  vol.  i.  Hindoitan,  p.  291.    [This  lettlement  was 
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The  kings  of  Golconda  were  more  fortunate  in  their  sc 
conquests.  They  completely  subdued  all  Warangal,  whi 
made  efforts  at  independence,  and  reduced  other  parts  of 
gana  and  Camata,  as  far  as  the  river  Pen^.  These  acqiu 
by  no  means  extended  to  the  recovery  of  the  coimtry  ] 
Mohammed  Tughlak ;  but  were  all  that  were  made  by  tb 
sulmans  until  the  time  of  Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS  IN  HINDOSTAN  AND  THE  ADJOD 

COUNTIES- 

Guzer^t  and  M^lwa  became  independent  during  the  re 
Mahmud  Tughlak,  and  probably  assumed  the  name  of  kin 
afber  that  title  was  abolished  in  Delhi,  on  the  invas 
Tamerlane.  Kh4nd^sh,  which  had  not  joined  the  rebel! 
the  Deckan,  afterwards  followed  the  example  of  its  no 
neighbours. 

But  although  the  revolt  of  the  three  provinces  was 
taneous,  it  was  not  made  in  concert ;  and  whatever  con 
afterwards  subsisted  between  their  histories  arose  out  oi 
wars  rather  than  their  alliances. 

The  territory  of  the  kings  of  Guzerdt,  though  rich,  was 
oozer&t.  encroached  on  by  hills  and  forests,  filled  with  pre 
tribes,  and  surroimded  by  powerful  enemies.  Yet  they  w€ 
most  conspicuous  of  all  the  minor  kings  afber  the  extind 
the  Bahmani  dynasty. 

They  twice  conquered  Malwa,  and  finally  annexed  that 
dom  to  their  own:  they  repeatedly  defeated  the  Eajp 
Mewar,  and  took  their  famous  capital  of  Chit6r :  they  estal 
a  sort  of  supremacy  over  EMnd^sh,  and  even  receive 
homage  of  the  kings  of  Ahmednagar  and  Berar :  on  one  oo 
they  carried  their  arms  to  the  Indus ;  and  they  were  men 
once  engaged  in  maritime  wars  with  the  Portuguese, 
make  a  figure  in  the  history  of  that  nation. 

Their  territory  was  occupied,  as  has  been  related,  b] 
mayun,  but  was  recovered  in  the  confiisions  which  soon  foil 
and  was  independent  at  the  accession  of  Akber. 

Fort  St.  George.    Several  of  the  poligars  comiog  extinct,  Venkmpftti.  &  kiiu 

mentioned   in   tho   text  were    members  the  Chiudragiri  braDcb,  sucoeedt 

either  of  the  rojal  family  of  Vijayanagar  seventh  from  bim  was  dispoesa 

or  of  that  of  Kama  Kaja.     A  son  of  the  Tipii  SultAnand  became  a  pensiom 

bitter  recovered  possession  of  Auagundi  East  India  Company.      (Wiiaon, 

and  Vijayanagar ;  on  the  direct  line  be-  Catal,) — ^£d.] 
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Ifalwa  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  all  its  neighbours 
I  Hindostan  and  the  Deckan ;  but  the  most  remark-  uuw%, 
de  i>art  of  its  history  was  the  ascendency  obtained  by  a  Hindu 
lief,  who  by  his  courage  aiid  abilities  rescued  the  king  from 
mjxj  difficulties,  but  at  last  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  the 
ate,  filled  all  offices  with  Bdjputs,  and  was  only  dispossessed 
J  the  march  of  the  king  of  Guzerat  to  the  assistance  of  his 
roiher  Mahometan. 

Kh&ndeshy  Bengal,  Jounpur,  Sind,  and  Moltan,  were  all  inde- 
endent  at  the  accession  of  Akber :  but  their  separate  S^^tP'  ^ 

•  ,  '  *  Mahometan 

istory  IS  of  little  moment.  kiugdoms. 

The  states  yet  mentioned  were  all  fragments  of  the  empire  of 
fbhammed  Tughlak;  but  a  portion  of  the  original  Theiujpat 
rinces  of  India  stiU  remained  unconquered,  and  are  ®^^ 
flknowledged  as  sovereign  states  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Bajputs,  who  at  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmiid's  invasion 
pare  in  possession  of  all  the  efovemments  of  India,  sunk  change  in 
wto  the  mass  of  the  population  as  those  governments  tion  of  the 
lere  overturned ;   and  no  longer  appeared  as  rulers^  after  the 
loept   in  places  where  the  strength  of  the  country  conqn'^ 
fixrded  some  protection  against  the  Mussidman  arms.      ^"^^ 

Those  on  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  in  general  in  all  the 
ompletely  conquered  tracts,  became  what  they  are  now ;  and, 
iMmgh  they  still  retained  their  high  spirit  and  military  figure, 
ad  adapted  their  habits  to  agriculture,  and  no  longer  aspired 
)  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  remains  of  Rajput  independence  were  preserved  on  the 
ible-land  in  the  centre  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the  sandy  tract 
Iretching  west  frx)m  it  to  the  Indus.  Their  exemption  fix)m 
he  encroachment  of  the  Mussulmans  was  in  proportion  to  the 
trength  of  the  country.  M^wat,  Bundelcand,  Bagh^lcand,  &c., 
ie  on  the  slope  towards  the  Jumna,  and,  though  close  to  the 
Bfel  coantry  on  that  river,  are  rough  and  broken :  it  is  there 
hat  we  find  the  tributaries  so  often  in  insurrection,  and  there 
ibo  are  the  forts  of  Itintimb6r,  Gwali6r,  Calinjer,  &c.,  the  taking 
lad  retaking  of  which  seem  to  occur  in  almost  every  reign. 
the  open  part  of  the  table-land  is  partially  protected  by  this 
net :  it  is  easier  of  access  from  the  north  about  Jeipur,  which 
principality  has  always  been  submissive.  Ajmir  and  Mdlwa,  on 
tlie  open  part  of  the  table-land,  were  early  conquered  and  easily 
Retained.  The  east  part  of  the  r4na  of  Oudipur's  coimtry  (or 
H^w&r)  was  equally  defenceless,  but  he  had  an  inexpugnable 
retreat  in  the  Aravalli  mountains,  and  in  the  hills  and  forests 
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prinoe«  «t      sion  of  that  monarch,  was  as  follows : — 

the  aooeasion 

of  Akbcr.  The  family  and  tribe  of  the  rina  of  Oudip 

M6wAr.  were  first  called  6hel6t,  and  afterwards  S 
said  to  be  descended  from  B4ma,  and,  consequent! 
their  origin  from  Oudh.  They  were .  afterwards  set 
peninsula  of  Guzer^t,  from  whence  they  moved  to  1 
hills  north  of  that  province ;  and  ultimately  establL 
selves  at  Chit6r,  Colonel  Tod  thinks,  early  in  the  € 
tury  of  our  era.  They  make  no  figure  in  history  til] 
when  Chit6r  was  taken  by  Aid  ud  din,  and  almost  u 
after  recovered  by  the  rdna.  Hamir,  by  whom  that 
performed,  had  a  series  of  able  successors,  and  by  tl 
Mew4r  attained  the  ascendency  among  the  Bajp 
enabled  Sanga  to  bring  them  all  into  the  field  agaim 

The  great  defeat  sustained  in  that  contest  wes 
power  of  Sanga's  family,  and  at  a  later  period  it  w 
reduced  by  the  incapacity  of  his  grandson,  Bicramaji 
hadur,  king  of  Guzeritt,  was  able  to  take  Chit6r, 
have  turned  his  success  to  account,  but  for  his 
Humdyun,  which  immediately  followed  the  capture 
From  that  time  till  the  accession  of  Akber,  the  r&na 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  territory,  and  retained 
rank  among  the  Rajput  princes,  though  they  never 
their  political  ascendency,  and  were  compelled,  in  tl 
Shir  Shdh,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  kin 

The  next  B4ii)ut  state  in  imnortance  was  that  nf  f 
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f,  preferred  their  liberty  to  their  country,  and  retired  to  the 
•rt  between  the.  table-land  and  the  Indus.  They  there  sub- 
1  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  race  of  Jats,  dispossessed  some 
U  tribes  of  E4jp6ts,  who  had  preceded  them  as  colonists, 
soon  formed  an  extensive  and  powerful  principality.  A 
nger  branch  of  the  royal  family  at  a  later  period  (a.d.  1459) 
ided  the  separate  state  of  Bikanir,  and  occupied  an  Bikanir. 
itional  portion  of  the  desert.  The  Rahtors  do  not  seem  to 
e  been  molested  by  the  Mussulmans  until  the  expedition  of 
r  Sh^h  against  M£lde6,  and  probably  recovered  their  inde- 
idence  after  the  storm  was  blown  over.  M4lde6  was  still 
-e  in  the  beginning  of  Akber's  reign. 

ji  the  western  part  of  the  desert  were  the  Bhattis,  under  the 
i  of  Jesalm^r.  The  Bhattis  claim  to  be  of  the  tribe  JOsaimCr. 
Yadu,  and  consequently  derived  from  Mattra  on  the  Jumna. 
5y  'were  part  of  Crishna's  colony  in  Guzerat,  and  were  ex- 
led  after  the  death  of  that  hero.  They  then  retired  towards 
1  Indus,  and  are  lost  in  an  unusually  thick  cloud  of  Eajput 
le,  until  they  appear  at  Tan6t,  north  of  J^salm^r,  and  within 
J  miles  of  the  Indus.  From  this  period  (which  Colonel  Tod 
nks  was  in  a.d.  731)  their  annals  assume  an  historical  cha- 
ter,  but  are  marked  by  no  important  event,  except  the 
noTal  of  their  capital,  in  a.d.  1156,  to  Jesalm^r.  They  came 
y  little  in  contact  with  the  Mussulmans  till  after  Akber's 
le. 

Che  rajas  of  Amber,  or  Jeipur,  of  the  tribe  of  Cachwahd, 
^e,  in  modem  times,  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  j^^y^^  ^r 
la  of  Oudipur  and  the  raja  of  Jodpur;  but  their  ''^^^p^- 
e  into  distinction  is  since  the  accession  of  Akber.  They  were 
cient  feudatories  of  Ajmir,  and  probably  remained  in  submis- 
ai  to  the  Mahometans  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
ley  may  have  increased  their  consequence  during  the  weakness 
iiie  neighbouring  governments  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for 
ey  most  have  been  held  in  consideration  when  Akber  married 
e  raja's  daughter. 

The  rajas  of  the  tribe  of  Hara,  who  give  their  name  to 
4rauti,  claim  descent  from  the  family  that  ruled  in  H&rauti. 
jinir  before  the  Mahometans ;  and  settled  in  their  present 
OBsessions,  of  which  Bundi  was  then  the  capital,  in  a.d.  1342. 
hey  were  in  some  degree  of  feudal  dependence  on  Oudipur. 
ley  are  not  noticed  in  Mahometan  history  till  just  before 
dcber,  when  the  reigning  raja  obtained  the  famous  fort  of 
tintamb6r  from  the  governor  who  had  held  it  for  the  Afghan 
dngs. 

I  I 
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Besides  these  greater  states,  there  are  seyeral  petty  princi- 
i>etty  states  palities,  as  the  Chouhdns  of  Parker,  the  S6da8  of 
inthedeaert.  Ajnerc6t,  &c.,  which,  being,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
desert,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Mnssuhnan  invaders;  and 
those  of  Sir6hi,  Jh&16r,  &c.,  which,  lying  in  the  fertile  tract 
beneath  the  Aravalli  mountains,  and  on  one  road  from  Ajmfr 
to  Guzerat,  were  liable  to  constant  invasion  and  exaction  of 
tribute. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-land,  M^w&t,  Gwa]i6r, 
Petty  states  Narwar,  Panna,  Orcha,  Chand^ri,  and  other  places  im 
o?SJubie.  Bund^lcand,®  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  Baber 
^^^'  and  Shir  Shdh,  and  were  all  tributary  at  the  time  of  Ak* 

ber's  accession.     They  were  mostly  held  by  old  Bajput  J^tTnilJA^, 

The  petty  states  under  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  Gaib* 
other  nn-     mlr  iuclusivc  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  independent 

subdued  ,  .  /»  XI.    •  *^ 

tracts.         under  sovereigns  of  their  own. 

Many  mountain  and  forest  tribes  throughout  India  were  un- 
subdued, though  they  could  scarcely  be  called  independent: 
they  were  left  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  which  they  sometmitif 
disturbed  by  their  depredations. 


CHAPTER    11. 

INTERNAL   STATE   OP   INDIA. 


Of  the  internal  state  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  India  m 
Internal  hsLve  uo  mcaiis  of  obtaining  more  than  a  slight  view. 
SS^omeSS  By  the  theory  of  the  Mahometan  law,  the  mkrof 
5^JP*g;jg.,  the  feithful  should  be  elected  by  the  congregation,  aai 
^^^'  might  be  deposed  for  any  flagrant  violation  of  tta 
precepts  of  the  Eor&n ;  but,  in  practice,  the  king's  office  ml 
hereditary,  and  his  power  absolute.  He  was  considered  ai 
bound  to  observe  the  Mahometan  law ;  but  neither  the  Ulemi' 
nor  any  other  public  body  had  the  means  of  enforcing  hit 
obedience  to  it ;  the  municipal  institutions  of  villages,  some 
local  jurisdictions  which  will  be  mentioned,  and  some  otber 
means  of  passive  resistance,  obstructed  his  will  on  ordiniiy 

*  [The  oldest  dynasty  in  Bund^cand  is  the  dynasty  of  Bandelas  firom  the  saa* 
that  of  the  Chandelas,  which  fell  soon  of  his  family.  Orcha  was  made  t^ 
after  Mahm^d's  invasion.  About  the  time  capital  of  Bundticand  in  1531.  (C^ 
of  Timur,  a  R^put  chief,  named  Dewada  Franklin,  Trawtaet.  SjL8.,  vol.  L)— Bfcl 
Bir,  fixed  himself  at  Mow,  and  founded  *  [The  heads  of  the  religion  and  !■«• 

—Ed.] 
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asions ;  bat  when  lie  was  determined  to  persevere,  there  was 
remedy  short  of  rebellion.' 

[The  duties  of  vazlr,  or  prime  minister,  varied  according  to 
abilities  of  the  individual  and  the  activity  of  the  ^^  B^^is- 
\g.     In  some  cases  he  was  an  uncontrollable  vice-     ^^^ 
ent ;  in  others,  only  the  chief  among  the  ministers.    The 
lers  had  their  deparbnents,  but  not  very  strictly  defined. 
rhe  kings  were  easy  of  access :  they  inquired  into  petitions, 
i  transacted  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  daily  assemblies 
their  court ;  which,  although  it  must  have  caused  some  con- 
ion  and  loss  of  time,  afforded  them  the  advantage  of  infor- 
.tioxi  from  many  quarters,  besides  giving  publicity  to  their 
nsions  and  their  principles  of  government. 
rhe  governors  of  provinces  exercised,  each  within  his  jurisdic- 
Hy  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  state.     Several  of  ProTinoei. 
)  subordinate  officers  were  appointed  by  the  king,  but  all  were 
der  the  orders  of  the  governor.    In  most  provinces  there  were 
nd^  chiefs  who  retamed  an  hereditary  jurisdiction ;  the  most 
bmissive  of  this  class  paid  their  revenue  and  furnished  the  aid 
their  troops  and  militia  to  the  governor,  and  were  subject  to 
I  control  in  cases  where  he  thought  it  necessary,  but  were  not 
icrfered  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  administration : 
s  most  independent  only  yielded  a  general  obedience  to  the 
vernment,  and  afforded  their  aid  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  these 
it  were  confined  to  strong  countries,  or  large  tracts  bordering 
.  a  province.' 

Part  of  the  army  were  men  hired  singly  by  the  king,  and 
>iuited  on  his  horses,  but  the  greater  number  pro-  Aimy. 
bl  J  brought  their  own  horses  and  arms ;  and  these  last  would 
ben  come  in  parties,  large  or  small,  under  leaders  of  their  own. 
lere  was  no  feudal  authority  under  the  kings  of  Delhi.*  Firdz 
i^li  Toghlak  is  said  to  have  been  the  fibrst  that  assigned  land 
,  lien  of  pay ;  and  Ala  ud  din  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
I  luB  guard  against  all  grants,  as  tending  to  the  independence 
ibis  officers.^ 
Most  governors  had  under  them  some  portion  of  the  regular 

1  [Cf  .  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  Insti-  downwards,  so  as  to  include  persons  holding 

tes  of  Mann,  supra,  pp.  20,  21. — Ed.]  assigoments  of  the  government  revenue, 

*  It  wa«  to  these  hereditary  chiefs  that  as  well  as  district  and  village  officers.-^ 

i«  term  zemindar  was  originally  applied.  (See  Mr.  Stirling,  Asiatic  Hesearches,  vol. 

be  pride  of  the  Mussulmans  ext«naed  it  xv.  p.  239.) 

» independent  princes  (like  those  of  Ou-  '  [The  usual  system  was  that  of  j4girs 

ip6r  and  Jodpur),  whom  they  affected  (see  p.  81).     Cf.  pp.  378,  646.— Ed.] 

%  eonsider  as  subordinate  to  their  go-  *  History  of  Ftruz  Shdh,  by  Shamsi 

fnunent ;  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  Suraji. 
nodem  times  that  it  has  been  extended 

zi  s 
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anny ,  in  addition  to  their  local  troops ;  and  in  case  of  distorba 
reinlbrcements  were  sent  under  separate  connnanderSy  who,  ^ 
the  force  was  considerable,  were  nearly  on  an  equality  with 
governor. 

At  other  times  governors  were  summoned  to  contribute  tc 
formation  of  armies,  and  on  those  occasions  they  collected 
contingents  of  their  zemindars,  took  away  as  many  as  coul( 
spared  of  the  troops  of  the  province,  and,  if  their  situation 
favourable,  recruited  new  ones  for  the  occasion. 

By  the  original  theory  of  the  Mahometan  government  the 

Law.  was  independent  of  the  state,  or,  rather,  the  state 
dependent  on  the  law.  The  calif  was  not  excluded  from  a  • 
trol  over  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  in  that,  and  eve 
his  military  and  political  transactions,  he  was  to  be  guidec 
the  rules  of  the  Koran,  and  the  decisions  and  practice  of 
Prophet,  and  of  his  own  predecessors.  Before  long,  the  a 
mulation  of  decisions  and  the  writings  of  learned  lawyers  • 
tributed  to  form  a  great  body  of  jurisprudence,  the  interprets 
of  which  required  a  distinct  profession.  At  the  same  time 
extension  of  the  Mussulman  conquests  gave  rise  to  a  soi 
common  law ;  not  derived  from  the  Koraji,  but  from  the  cm 
of  the  country  and  the  discretion  of  the  kings.  From  t 
separate  sources  arose  two  distinct  classes  of  tribunals :  thoi 
the  cazis,  which  recognised  the  Mahometan  law  alone,  and  w! 
only  acted  on  application,  and  by  fixed  rules  of  procedure; 
those  of  the  officers  of  government,  whose  authority  was  f 
trary  and  undefined. 

Civil  trials,  about  marriage,  adoption,  inheritance,  and,  g 
rally  speaking,  aU  questions  regarding  private  property,  oi 
properly  to  come  before  the  cazi;  who  ought  also  to  tr 
o£Fences  that  did  not  threaten  the  safety  of  the  state  or 
public  tranquillity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  officers  was  not  so  well  defi 
We  may  presume  that  their  interference  in  civil  cases  woul 
rightly  exercised  in  causes  between  servants  of  the  govenun 
and  where  there  were  parties  of  such  power  as  to  be  beyond 
reach  of  the  cazi ;  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  ab 
supply  the  defects  of  the  Mahometan  law  in  the  case  of  Hiw 
and  the  revenue  officers  would  be  natural  umpires  in  many 
putes  about  land.  In  criminal  cases,  rebels,  conspirators, 
highway  robbers,  as  well  as  persons  embezzling  public  men 
or  otherwise  offending  directly  against  the  state,  fell  under 
Lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  same  functionaries.    In  general,  h 
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rer,  the  governors  and  their  officers  were  not  scrupulous  in 
)nfiniiig  themselves  to  those  classes  of  trials.  They  received 
1  complaints  that  were  made  to  them,  giving  summary  decisions 
I  luanj  cases,  and  referring  those  that  turned  on  points  of 
[alioinetan  law  to  the  cdzi,  to  whom  also  all  causes  that  did 
>t  excite  interest  or  promise  profit  would  be  left.  The  power 
'  the  cazis  varied  in  diflferent  reigns.  At  some  times  we  see- 
le  office,  even  in  provincial  courts,  filled  by  men  of  celebrity ; 
id  at  those  times,  we  must  conclude,  their  authority  was  re- 
jected, as  appeared  likewise  from  the  occasional  resistance  of 
\e  c4zis  to  the  governors :  at  others  it  probably  simk  nearly 
•  its  present  level,  when  the  duty  is  reduced  to  performing 
arriages,  registering  and  authenticating  deeds,  and  similar 
limportant  functions. 

There  was  no  church  establishment,  or,  rather,  no  church  go- 
iminent :  every  man,  king,  or  subject,  who  founded  a  church. 
osqae,  left  funds  to  maintain  the  priest  (imdm)  and  other 
srsons  required  for  public  worship.  Aissignments  were  also 
ade  to  holy  men  and  their  successors,  and  even  to  their  tombs. 
There  was  in  each  district  an  officer  called  sadr,  whose  busi- 
S8  it  was  to  see  that  the  objects  of  all  these  grants,  or  at  least 
OBe  made  by  the  crown,  were  carried  into  effect ;  and  there 
la  a  sadr  us  sudur  at  the  head  of  all  the  sadrs :  their  jurisdic- 
m  "was  only  over  the  application  of  the  funds  ;  the  succession 
18  settled  by  the  original  grantor,  and  generally  depended  on 
e  choice  of  the  incumbent,  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the 
imed  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Thongh  there  was  no  organised  body  of  clergy,  there  was  a 
AS8  (called  moulavis  or  mullahs)  from  which  judges,  Moniavis. 
wyers,  and  ministers  of  religion  were  generally  or  always 
ken.  But  these  were  rather  gradv^tes  in  law  and  divinity 
lan  ecclesiastics.  The  degree  was  conferred  by  a  meeting  of 
one  of  the  recognised  members  of  the  class,  who  were  supposed 
I  ascertain  the  learning  and  fitness  of  an  individual,  and  who 
yrmally  invested  him  with  his  new  character,  by  tying  on  a 
ectdiar  kind  of  turban.  He  was  bound  by  no  vows,  and  was 
ibject  to  no  superior,  but  was  controlled  by  public  opinion,  and 
le  hopes  of  preferment  alone. 

Distinct  from  the  ministers  of  religion  was  a  numerous  class 
f  monkish  devotees,  called  dervises  in  Persia,  but  in  Fakirs. 
ndia  more  frequentiy  fakirs.     This  is  an  excrescence  of  ihi^ 
lahometan  system,  originating  in  the  sanctity  of  particular 
Persons.  At  first  there  were  no  saints,  and  the  earliest  instances 
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of  elevation  to  that  cliaracter  were  in  the  case  of  martyrs 
distinguished  champions  of  the  fidth  who  fell  in  battle.  1 
grees  austere  and  religious  lives  led  to  this  sort  of  canonii 
which  was  conferred  by  public  opinion,  and  generally  on 
men.  These  saints  were  followed  by  disciples,  who,  by  de 
formed  orders,  always  distinguished  by  some  watchwon 
some  form  of  initiation,  and  sometimes  by  peculiarities  oi 
or  observances.  Many  of  these  became  early  extinct, 
others  branched  out  into  new  orders.  Small  numbers  of 
lived  with  their  chiefs,  and  others  were  drawn  together  b 
ritable  distributions,  &c. ;  but  they  had  no  monasteries  H 
Hindus. 

The  most  eminent  among  the  saints  were  not  imp 
although  their  followers  might  magnify  the  prophetic  chs 
of  their  predictions  and  the  miraculous  effects  of  their  pr 
in  later  times,  however,  there  was  a  lower  class  of  fiddr 
supported  their  claims  to  supernatural  powers  by  tricks  wit] 
nets,  phosphorus,  &c.,  and  by  legerdemain.  Of  the  higher  d( 
tion  many  were  treated  with  the  utmost  reverence  even  by 
and,  although  professing  poverty  and  abstinence,  were 
tomed  to  live  in  great  splendour,  or  at  least  to  distribu 
simis  in  charity  ;*  and  they  often  acquired  such  influene 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  government.  Several  instances 
of  men  of  great  sanctity  being  put  to  death  for  real  or  sus 
plots  against  the  state.* 

The  most  flourishing  period  for  these  holy  men  was  th 
teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenlli  centuries, 
saints  of  those  and  later  times  are  still  revered,  and  a 
objects  of  vows  and  pilgrimages ;  but  the  feldrs,  their  foU 
though  perhaps  respected  at  first,  have  long  lost  their  infl 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age  were  unconnectec 
Bopersti-  and  even  opposed  to,  religion.  Not  only  was  th 
tions.  unbounded  in  astrology,  divination,  magic,  and 

arts  discouraged  by  Mahomet ;  but  even  practices  of  Hu 
dus,  and  prejudices  originating  in  their  religion,  began  t 

*  Baha  ud  din  Zakariah,  who  died  in  the  one  who  pretended  to  live  almoit 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nourishment,  and  another  who  | 

is  still  one  of  the  most  revered  saints,  left  to  remember  a  calif  who  died  i 

enormous  wealth  to  his  heirs.    (Briggs*8  years  before.     The  first  of  th 

FerUhta,  vol.  i.  p.  377.)  told  Ibn  Batata's  thooffhts,  and 

'  Ibn  Batuta,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir-  events:   another  fiikir  nad  aerc 

teenth  century,  furnishes  examples  of  all  that  followed  him  like  does,  and 

these  kinds.    A  great  fakir  put  to  death  that  liyed  in  harmony  witih  an  a 

for  a  conspiracy  in  his  time  has  been  men-  For  an  account  of  the  orders,  the 

ttoned.    He  met  several  really  holy  men  of  initiation,  and  the  urindpal  m 

who  made  no  pretensions ;  but  he  also  met  Herklot's  Kiignitiii  IMm, 
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round.  The  miracles  of  their  j6gi8  are  related  by  orthodox 
riters  with  as  perfect  a  conviction  as  conld  have  been  given  to 
iO0e  in  the  Koran ;  witchcraft  was  nniversallj  believed ;  omens 
id  dreams  were  paid  the  greatest  attention  to ;  and  this  credn- 
bj  -was  not  influenced  bj  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  in  reli- 
!on ;  it  was  admitted  even  bj  Akber,  and  exercised  absolute 
ray  over  his  son,  while  it  was  by  no  one  treated  so  contempt- 
maly  as  by  the  bigoted  Aurangzib.  The  Shia  religion  seots. 
yver  made  any  progress  in  Hindostan,  as  it  did  in  the  Deckan : 
lere  were  no  sectarian  animosities,  and,  altogether,  Hindis. 
tere  was  more  superstition  than  fanaticism.  The  Hindus  were 
igarded  with  some  contempt,  but  with  no  hostility.  13iey  were 
ible  to  a  capitation  tax  (jizya)  and  some  other  invidious  dis- 
nctions,  but  were  not  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
he  Sindus  who  are  mentioned  as  military  commanders  may 
aorhaps  have  been  zemindars,  heading  their  contingents,  and 
3t  officers  appointed  by  the  crown :  there  is  no  doubt,  how- 
rear,  that  many  were  employed  in  civil  offices,  especially  of 
yrenue  and  accounts  ;^  and  we  have  seen  that  H^mti  and  MMni 
Ai  •  were  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of  their  respective  go- 
amments,  and  that  under  Mobarik  Khilji  the  whole  spirit  of 
le  court  and  administration  was  Hindu. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  the 
jfnversions  of  Hindus  were  chiefly  accomplished,  or  co*eraion«. 
1  -what  circumstances  they  were  brought  about.  The  actual 
bate  of  the  population  a£Fords  us  little  light.  The  largest  pro- 
ortion  of  Mussulmans  to  Hindus  is  probably  in  the  remote 
istricts  in  the  east  of  Bengal ;  while  about  the  Mahometan 
apitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra  it  is  much  less  considerable.^ 

The  terror  of  the  arms  of  the  Mahometans,  and  the  novelty 
f  their  doctrines,  led  many  to  change  their  religion  at  first ; 
(at  when  these  were  succeeded  by  controversial  discussion  and 
aore  moderate  intolerance,  a  spirit  opposed  to  conversion  would 
lataraUy  arise. 

The  whole  of  the  Mussulmans  in  India  at  the  present  mo- 
oent  do  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  population ;  and,  after 
Jlowing  for  the  great  and  long-continued  immigration,  and  for 

*  Bkher  iDforms  as  that  when  he  ar-  In  most  parts  of  Bengal  thej  are  one 
iTcd  in  India,  "the  officers  of  rerenne,  fourth  ;  but  in  the  west  of  Bebar  and  in 
ierebaDtB,  and  vork-people  were  all  Hiiv-  Benares,  not  above  one  twentieth.  See 
lAi."     (Erakine's  Baier,  p.  232.)  Lord  Wellesley's  interrogatories,  in  1801, 

*  fFor  this  Rijput  chief,  see  the  account  laid  before  Parliament.  Buchanan  makes 
i  lUlwa  in  the  Appendix. — ^£d.]  the  Mahometans  in  the  west  of  Behar  one 

*  In  Bengal,  east  of  the  Ganges,  they  thirteenth. 
at  more  tlian  one  half  of  the  population. 
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the  natural  increase,  during  eight  centuries,  of  a  favoured  dan 
whose  circumstances  gave  great  facility  in  rearing  fiEunilies,  the 
number  left  for  converts  would  not  be  very  great.  Even  if  Uie 
whole  eighth  part  of  the  population  were  converts,  the  propor- 
tion would  be  surprisingly  small  compared  to  other  Mahometan 
countries.*® 

The  revenue  system  was  probably  the  same  as  now  exists  and 
Rcvenne.  as  cxistcd  undcr  the  Hindus ;  for  the  alterations  aii* 
tempted  by  Shir  Shah,  and  accomplished  by  Akber,  were  not 
designed  to  change  the  system,  but  to  render  it  more  perfect 
The  confusion  of  new  conquests,  and  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
rulers,  must,  however,  have  led  to  many  abuses  and  exactions. 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  ordinary  times  does  not  ap- 
condition  of  P®^^  ^  havo  boine  the  marks  of  oppression.  The  hia- 
the  people,  toriau  of  Firuz  Shah  (a.d.  1351  to  1394)  expatiates  oi 
the  happy  state  of  the  ryots,  the  goodness  of  their  houses  aoi 
furniture,  and  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  bf 
their  women.  He  is  a  panegyrical  writer,  and  not  much  to  bl 
trusted ;  but  he  says,  among  other  things,  that  every  ryot  hal' 
a  good  bedstead  and  a  neat  garden ;  and  the  mere  mentioft 
of  such  circumstances  shows  a  more  minute  attention  to  tin  1 
comforts  of  the  people  than  would  be  met  with  in  a  modem  1 
author.  1 

TBe  general  state  of  the  country  must,  no  doubt,  have  been 
state  of  the  flourishing.  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who  travelled  abwit 
«^""^^y-  A.D.  1420,1^  speaks  highly  of  what  he  saw  about  Gn- 
zerat,  and  found  the  banks  of  the  Granges  (or  perhaps  ths 
Towns  and  M^gua)  covcrcd  with  towns,  amidst  beautiful  gardeni 
commerce,  ^^^  orchards,  aud  passed  four  famous  cities  before  be 
reached  Maarazia,  which  he  describes  as  a  powerful  city  filW 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Barbosa  and  BartaDSi 
who  travelled  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cat' 
roborate  those  accounts.  The  former,  in  particular,  describes 
Cambay  as  a  remarkably  well-built  city,  in  a  beautiful  and  fcfr 
tile  country,  filled  with  merchants  of  all  nations,  and  wiA 
artisans  and  manufacturers  like  those  of  Flanders."  Even  Ihi 
Batuta,  who  travelled  during  the  anarchy  and  oppression  d 
Mohammed  Tughlak's  reign   (about  1340  or  1350),  though  in- 

"  The  proportion  of  one  eighth  is  from  "  Barbosa  is  in  Ramosio,  Tol.  i.  p.  288, 

Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostan^  vol.  and  Bartema  in  the  same  Tolnme,  p.  147. 

i.  p.  25.     Ho  does  not  give  his  authority,  Cesare  Federici,  in  1663,  giviM  a  «»3jr 

but  he  is  supported  by  the  common  opi-  account  of  Guzerat^  Ramusio,  vol.  iil  P- 

nion.  386  (edition  of  1606),  and  Hackluyt,  \^ 

"  Ramusio,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  ii.  p.  343. 
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LonB  were  raging  in  most  parts  through  which  he  passed, 
rates  many  large  and  populous  towns  and  cities,  and 
high  impression  of  the  state  in  which  the  country  must 
jen  before  it  fell  into  disorder. 

^r,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
ards  Hindostan  with  the  same  dislike  that  Europeans 
jl,  speaks  of  it  as  a  rich  and  noble  country,  abounding 
i  and  silver;*'  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
Lng  population,  and  the  innumerable  workmen  in  every 
md  profession.'* 

part  of  India  still  retained  by  the  Hindus  was  nowise 
r  to  that  possessed  by  the  Mahometans.  Besides  the 
I  already  mentioned,  Abdurrazzak,  an  ambassador  from 
-andson  of  Tamerlane,  visited  the  south  of  India  in 
p42  ;'*  and  all  concur  in  giving  the  impression  of  a  pros- 
country. 

3e  of  them  who  visited  Bijayanagar  are  unbounded  in 
dmiration  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  that  city ;  their 
>tions  of  which,  and  of  the  wealth  of  their  inhabitants 
le  pomp  of  the  raja,  are  equal  to  those  given  by  others 
hi  and  Canouj.*® 

jr  populous  towns  are  mentioned ;  and  Ibn  Batuta  speaks 
lora,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  (then  recently 
^red  by  the  Mahometans),  as  a  city  like  Delhi.  The  same 
says,  that  through  the  whole  of  Malabdr,  for  two 
b'  journey,  there  was  not  a  span  free  frx)m  cultivation : 

kine's  BdUr,  pp.  310,  333.  phants,  who  would  spread  over  the  culti- 

L  pp.  316,  334.      To  all  these  vated  country  for  f(X)d;   and  that  there 

of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  is  no  necessary  connexion   between  the 

it  is  natural  to  oppose  the  state-  residence  of  such  animals  and  the  absence 

Paber,  that  in  his  time  elephants  of  population,  appears  from  the  facts  that 

1  about  Calpi  and  in  Karrah  and  the  rhinoceros  is  still  common  in  the  Raj- 

r  (Erskine's  Bdher^  p.  315),  and  mahal  hills,  close  to  the  populous  lands 

of  Akber  s  falling  in  with  a  herd  of  Bengal,  while  in  the  vast  forest  on  the 

uiimals  near  Colaras  in  the  east  east  of  Berar  there  are  neither  rhinoce- 

a    (Brigg's  Ftrushtaf   vol.  ii.  p.  roses  nor  elephants,  except  a  few  of  the 

>m  which  we  might  suppose  that  last,  which  are  supposed  to  be  tame  ones 

tccB  were    then   amidst  forests  which  have  escaped. 

▼e  since  been  cleared  away.     I  "  Murray's  Discoveries  in  Asia,  vol.  ii. 

sed  to  think,  however,  that  the  p.  18. 

ranee  of  the  elephants  is  to  be  *•  Abdurrazzak's  description  of  Bijaya- 

to  the  a4!tivity  of  the  Mahometan  nagar  is  so  glowing,  that  it  is   scarcely 

and  not  to  the  improvement  of  surpassed  by  that  in  the  story  of  Prince 

•jy.    Ibn  BatiEita,  who  wrote  ne^r  Ahmed   in   the  Arabian    I^ights,  which 

iries  Wfore  Baber,  expressly  says  appears  to  be  taken  from  it.      Conti  is  so 

rah  and  Mauikpur  were  the  two  extravagant  as  to  say  that  it  is  sixty  miles 

alous  districts  in  India  (Lee's  Lbn  in   circumference.      Bartema  says  seven 

>.  119) ;  small  tracts  of  hills  and  miles ;  but  adds,  that  it  is  very  like  Milan, 
ould  be  enough  to  shelter  ele- 
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everybody  had  a  garden,  with  his  house  placed  in  the  mid 
it,  and  a  wooden  fence  round  the  whole.*^ 

The  seaports,  above  all,  seem  to  have  attracted  admii 
Those  on  both  coasts  are  described  as  large  cities,  the 
and  habitation  of  merchants  from  every  part  of  the  worl< 
carrying  on  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China 
great  home  trade  was  likewise  carried  on  along  the  coar 
into  the  interior. 

The  adulation  of  the  historians  of  later  kings  has  had 
dency  to  depreciate  the  state  of  improvement  attained 
the  early  dynasties.  One  claims  the  institution  of  posts  i 
hero,  another  the  establishment  of  highways  with  caravai 
and  rows  of  trees ;  and  Abut  Fazl  has  been  the  occas 
most  of  the  useful  inventions  in  India  being  ascribed  to  j 
But  we  have  seen  from  Ibn  Batuta  that  regular  horse  as  i 
foot  posts  existed  under  Mohammed  Tughlak ;  and  foot 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  coeval  with  village  esti 
ments.^^  The  roads  may  have  been  improved  by  Shir 
but  Ibn  Batuta,  200  years  before  his  time,  foun 
highways  shaded  by  trees,  with  resting-houses  and  w< 
regular  interval^  along  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Mi 
then  under  the  Hindus ;  and  in  an  inscription  lately  disco 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  is  of  the  third  a 
before  Christ,  there  is  an  especial  order  by  the  king  for  di 
wells  and  planting  trees  along  the  public  highways. 

It  has  been  said  (though  not  by  Abul  Fazl)  that  Akbe 
coinAge.  coined  silver  or  gold  money.  The  assertion  is  ; 
sistent  with  all  history ;  if  the  Hindus  had  not  a  coin 
those  metals  earlier,  they  at  least  adopted  it  from  the  Ba 
Greeks^  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
navites  could  not  have  dropped  a  practice  observed  li 
Samanis  and  the  califs ;  and  the  second  coin  in  Mr.  Mai 
collection,  belonging  to  the  Delhi  kings,  is  a  silver  c 
Altamish,  who  died  in  1235.*^ 

If  the  value  of  the  coins  at  different  periods  can  be  fi: 
all,  it  can  only  be  after  long  inquiry  by  a  person  accus 
to  such  subjects.'^    The  first  princes  used  din^  and  dii 

''  Lee's  Ibn  Batuta^  p.  166.  his  letters  and  orders  bj  their  mei 

'*  Besides  ships  from  Persia,  Arabia,  village  to  village  along  the  road, 

and  other  neighbouring  countries,  some  **  Mr.  Prinaep's  Ute/ul  TbAU 

of  the  ports  of  Malab4r  were  frequented  and  his  Researches  in  the  Jomma 

by  large  junks  from  China.    (Ibn  Batuta,  Asiatie  Society  rf  Calcutta, 

pp.  169,  172.)  *>  Marsden's     Nundamata    Or 

'*  Each  village  has  a  public  messenger;  p.  521. 

and  economv  as  well  as  despatch  would  **  Some  notion  of  the  flnctoal 

suggest  to  the  head  of  a  district  to  send  this  respect  maj  be  formed  from 
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ing,  preferred  their  Kberty  to  their  country,  and  retired  to  the 
BBert  between  the.  table-land  and  the  Indus.  They  there  sub- 
ned  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  race  of  Jats,  dispossessed  some 
nail  tribes  of  Edjputs,  who  had  preceded  them  as  colonists, 
ad  soon  formed  an  extensive  and  powerful  principality.  A 
oonger  branch  of  the  royal  family  at  a  later  period  (a.d.  1459) 
randed  the  separate  state  of  Bikanir,  and  occupied  an  Bikanir. 
dditional  portion  of  the  desert.  The  Raht6rs  do  not  seem  to 
are  been  molested  by  the  Mussulmans  until  the  expedition  of 
Biir  Sh4h  against  M41de6,  and  probably  recovered  their  inde- 
endence  after  the  storm  was  blown  over.  Mdlde6  was  still 
live  in  the  beginning  of  Akber's  reign. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  desert  were  the  Bhattis,  under  the 
iJBk  of  Jesalm^r.  The  Bhattis  claim  to  be  of  the  tribe  J^saimer. 
t  Tadu,  and  consequently  derived  from  Mattra  on  the  Jumna. 
Hiey  were  part  of  Crishna's  colony  in  Guzerat,  and  were  ex- 
fsHed  after  the  death  of  that  hero.  They  then  retired  towards 
ihe  Indus,  and  are  lost  in  an  imusually  thick  cloud  of  Rajput 
hble,  until  they  appear  at  Tan6t,  north  of  J^salmer,  and  within 
Ifty  miles  of  the  Indus.  From  this  period  (which  Colonel  Tod 
Ehiiiks  was  in  a.d.  731)  their  annals  assume  an  historical  cha- 
ticter,  but  are  marked  by  no  important  event,  except  the 
removal  of  their  capital,  in  a.d.  1156,  to  J^salmer.  They  came 
rery  little  in  contact  with  the  Mussulmans  tiU  after  Akber's 
time. 

The  rajas  of  Amb^r,  or  Jeipur,  of  the  ti-ibe  of  Cachwaha, 
lave,  in  modem  times,  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  j^^^^^  ^^ 
ana  of  Oudipur  and  the  raja  of  Jodpur;  but  their  ''*^^p^- 
lue  into  distinction  is  since  the  accession  of  Akber.  They  were 
ancient  feudatories  of  Ajmir,  and  probably  remained  in  submis- 
flon  to  the  Mahometans  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
Diey  may  have  increased  their  consequence  during  the  weakness 
©f  the  neighbouring  governments  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for 
ttey  must  have  been  held  in  consideration  when  Akber  married 
the  raja's  daughter. 

The  rajas  of  the  tribe  of  Hara,  who  give  their  name  to 
B&rauti,  claim  descent  from  the  family  that  ruled  in  n&rauti. 
ijmir  before  the  Mahometans ;  and  settled  in  their  present 
possessions,  of  which  Bundi  was  then  the  capital,  in  a.d.  1342. 
They  were  in  some  degree  of  feudal  dependence  on  Oudipur. 
They  are  not  noticed  in  Mahometan  history  till  just  before 
Akber,  when  the  reigniug  raja  obtained  the  iBimous  fort  of 
ftintamb6r  from  the  governor  who  had  held  it  for  the  Afghan 
kings. 

I  I 
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din  Tughlak,  who  died  in  a.d.  1325,  is  covered  with  one 
of  considerable  magnitude.^* 

The  domes  at  first  are  low  and  flat:  they  gradual 
elevation  till  the  time  of  Jeh^gir,  or  Shah  Jehan,  wh( 
take  in  considerably  more  than  half  of  a  sphere,  and  an 
npon  a  cylinder.  The  arches,  also,  are  different  at  ( 
times :  the  early  ones  are  plain  Gothic  arches ;  the  lat 
are  ogee  and  horse-shoe  arches,  feathered  all  round 
buildings  after  Akber's  accession  are  mnch  lighter,  ai 
more  lofty  and  more  splendid,  than  those  of  an  earli< 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  strong  impression  & 
massive  and  austere  character.*^ 

Though  the  constant  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  n 
the  tracery,  and  some  other  particulars,  create  a  resc 
between  the  Gothic  and  Indian  architecture  whicl 
every  one  at  first  sight,  yet  the  frequency  and  impo] 
domes,  and  the  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines  in  th< 
make  an  essential  difference  between  the  styles.  1 
ancient  buildings  in  particular,  which  in  other  res] 
most  like  the  Gothic,  are  marked  by  a  bold  and  unbrc 
nice  formed  of  flat  stones,  projecting  very  far,  and  & 
by  deep  brackets  or  modilions  of  the  same  material. 

Even  the  abundance  of  turrets  and  pinnacles  doeg 
crease  the  resemblance  to  the  Gothic ;  for  they  seld- 
at  all,  and  never  much;  and  they  always  end  in 
which  sometimes  bidges  out  beyond  the  circumferenc 
turret. 

The  early  Mussulmans  were  stout  and  ruddy  men  c 
Manners,  short  tuulcs  of  thick  cloth,  and  always  in  boo 
of  Aurangzib's  time  were  generally  slender,  dark,  an 
and  wore  long  white  gowns  of  t^e  thinnest  musli 
spread  out  from  the  waist  in  innumerable  folds,  and 
showed  the  naked  foot  and  embroidered  slipper.  It  ii 
to  ascertain  the  gradation  by  which  this  change,  and 
spending  alteration  in  manners,  were  effected. 

It  must  have  begun  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  c 
with  Ghazni  and  Gh6r.  Ibn  Batuta,  in  the  middle  of 
teenth  century,  mentions  the  use  of  bitel,  and  notices 

'*  The  dome  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  finished  their  work  like  je« 

from  the  buildings  of  the  Greek  empire ;  the  ornaments,  florid  as  the^ 

but  the  mosques  erected  after  it  had  once  proper  places,  are  never  thrc 

been  fully  established  in  India  are  incom-  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 

parably  superior  in  the  elegance  of  their  vere  and  solemn  character  < 

exterior  to  St.  Sophia.  fices.**    {Bishop  Heber*9  Jot 

^  "  These  Patans  built  like  giants,  and  p.  566.) 
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cookery,  and  what  he  calls  oddity  in  the  manners ; 
,  early  in  the  sixteenth,  is  shocked  to  find  everything 
vhsbt  he  is  used  to.*^  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest 
took  place  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  "Kmur, 
influx  of  foreigners  was  stopped  by  hostile  feelings 
le  Uzbeks  and  Afghans,  and  by  religious  prejudices 
3  Persians.*^  It  was  the  direct  policy  of  Akber  that 
rs  of  the  Mahometans  should  assimilate  to  those  of 
d  natives. 

xture  probably  softened  the  manners  of  the  people 
rst ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  had  any  effect 
ovemment.  There  were  many  more  instances  of 
1  perfidy  under  the  slave  kings  than  in  the  time  of 
nd  his  successors.  Such  atrocities  under  the  suc- 
nasties  were  generally  owing  to  the  tyrannical  dis- 
an  individual,  or  the  revolts  of  foreign  troops ;  and 
t  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur,  the  general 
)f  the  government  approached  to  the  mildness  and 

I  of  European  sovereignties. 

Mahometan  literature  flourished  most  in  India  during 
to  which  we  are  now  adverting,  and  fell  off  Mahometan 
iccession  of  Akber.     Improvements  in  sci-  "^ra^*^- 
,   doubtless,   obtained   from    Hindu   and    European 
ut,  I  believe,  there  is  no  eminent  specimen  of  Persian 
n  in  India  after  the  epoch  mentioned, 
it  superiority  of  Mahometan  writers  over  their  prede- 
Sanscrit  is  in  history,  and  is  derived  from  the  Arabs, 
ben  verbose  on  ordinary  topics,  and  silent  on  those  of 
jficient  in  critical  skill  and  philosophical  spirit,  and 
•t  from  occasional  puerility  and  exaggeration,  their 
[ways  present  a  connected  narrative  of  the  progress 

iccoTint  18  amusing,  being  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bazars,  no 

II  the  violent  prejudice  still  baths  or  colleges,  no  candles,  no  torches, 
>  just  arrived  from  Cabul  not  a  candlestick."  He  then  goes  on  to 
B.  **  Hindostan  is  a  country  ridicule  their  clumsy  substitutes  for  the 
leasures  to  recommend  it.  last  useful  articles.  {Erskints  Biihtr^ 
I  not  handsome.  They  have  p.  333.) 

charms  of  friendly  society,  "  So  complete  was  the  separation  at 
ing  together,  or  of  familiar  last,  that  Aurangsdb  treats  the  Persians 
They  have  no  genius,  no  (the  original  models  of  the  Indian  Mus- 
of  mind,  no  politeness  of  sulmans)  as  rude  barbarians,  and  hardly 
indness,  no  fellow-feeling,  ever  mentions  their  name  without  a  rhym- 
r  mechanical  invention  in  ing  addition,  which  may  ])e  translated, 
xecuting  their  handicraft  "  monsters  of  the  wilds."  [Wo  may  corn- 
er knowledge  in  design  or  pare  the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
hey  have  no  good  horses,  tween  the  Normans  who  settled  in  Eng- 
10  grapes  or  musk  melons,  land  and  their  brethren  in  Normandy. — 
,  no  ice  or  cold  water,  no  Ed.] 
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of  events,  show  a  knowledge  of  geography,  a  minute  attentim 
to  dates,  and  a  laudable  readiness  to  quote  authorities,  lAoA 
place  them  immeasurably  above  the  vague  &bles  of  the 
Bramins. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  modem  Iftngimp 
Langnage.  of  the  Indian  Mahometans. 

After  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Delhi,  the  conversatioi 
of  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as  their  continual  interoonm 
with  the  natives,  must  have  taught  the  conquerors  to  speak  tin 
language  of  the  country,  in  which  most  of  the  roots  were  San- 
scrit, but  the  forms  and  inflexions  more  like  modem  HindosttnL 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  language  remained  long  unmiied; 
though  the  progress  of  its  change  into  that  now  spoken  has  jxt 
yet  been  traced  by  any  orientalist. 

It  is  stated  by  a  modem  Mahometan  writer,^  that  the  lan- 
guage took  its  present  form  during  TImtir's  invasion;  aol| 
although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  incursion  which  lastel 
less  than  a  year,  and  left  no  traces  but  in  blood,  could  affect  tii0 
language  of  a  nation,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  beginniif! 
of  the  fifteenth  century  may  have  formed  a  marked  epodi  i 
the  progress  of  Hindostanl. 

It  could  have  made  little  progress  before  the  end  of  iM 
twelfth  century,  as  it  is  formed  on  the  Indian  dialect  of  Caooi^ 
and  not  on  that  of  the  Panjab,  the  only  province  previoadf 
occupied.*^ 

The  use  of  this  mixed  language  in  composition  must  liifl 
been  of  a  later  date ;  for  though  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentiom  % 
Hindu  poet  who  wrote  at  Amb^r  (or  Jeipur)  about  the  begiumf 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  sometimes  borrowed  iwrfl. 
from  the  Persian ;  yet  he  states  that  even  Mahometan  poeti  it 
first  wrote  in  the  pure  local  dialect  above  mentioned,  which,  ti 
says,  was  called  Hindi  or  Hindevi ;  and  the  specimens  givoik 
a  Persian  book  on  the  poets  of  India  (written  in  a.d.  17St\f 
although  all  composed  by  Mahometans,  do  not  introduce  Peraiat 
or  Arabic  till  near  the  end  of  the  series. 

The  earliest  of  the  celebrated  poets  in  modem  Hindostaxd  ii 
WaK,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hi 
is  followed  by  a  long  train  down  to  the  present  time.  Their 
compositions  are,  in  general,  mere  imitations  of  the  Persiaiili 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had  the  merit  of  introdnciflf 
satires  on  manners  and  domestic  life  in  Asia ;  for  those  of  ^ 

«  Quoted  in  Dr.  Gilchrist's  Hindastdni      vol.  vii.  p.  220.   [Cf.  M.  Owcin  d^  Tmft 
Vhilolooy.  Hist,  de  la  LUt  Hmdom  et  EMmatm^ 

*•  Mr.  Colebrooko,  Asiatic  Researches,      toL  i. — Ed.] 
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ind  Persians  seem  to  have  been  inyectiyes  against  indi- 
,  like  Ferdonsi's  against  MahmM.  The  best  author  in 
uich  of  poetry  is  Souda,  who  lived  late  in  the  last  century. 
other  dialects  (as  those  of  Bengal,  Ouzerat,  &c.),  and  also 
g^nages  of  the  Deckan,  have  admitted  Persian  and  Arabic 
in  great  numbers,  but  without  forming  a  new  language 
3  Hindostdni. 


BOOK  IX. 

AKBEB. 


CHAPTER   I, 
FBOM  1556  TO  1586. 


-WBS  only  thirteen  years  and  four  months  old  at  his 
3  death,  and  though  unusually  manly  and  intelli-  a.d.  lue, 
^r  his  age,  was  obviously  incapable  of  adminis-  AoonSon 
the  government.   He  had  been  sent  by  Humdytin  ***  ^^' 
nominal  head  of  the  army  in  the  Panj&b,  but  the  real 
jid  was  vested  in  Bairdm  EMn ;  and  the  same  BaizAm 
n  was  preserved  after  Akber^s  accession.   Bairdm  ^^**°* 
cL  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  ^'  the  king's  father,"^  and 
vested  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
.gnty. 

nobleman  thus  trusted  was  a  Tdrkmdn  by  birth,^  and  had 
distinguished  ofiScer  under  Humaytin  before  his  expulsion 
ndia.  In  the  final  defeat  of  that  monarch  by  Shir  Sh&h, 
d  was  separated  from  his  master,  and  made  his  way,  after 
:  series  of  dangers  and  adventures,  through  Ouzerat  to 
where  he  joined  Humayun,  in  the  third  year  after  his  ex- 
a.  He  was  received  with  joy  by  the  whole  of  the  exiled 
who  seem  already  to  have  righUy  estimated  his  value  in 
of  difficulty.     He  became  thenceforward  the  most  confi- 

BS  "  Khan  Baba/'  which  is  the  companied  the  anny  sent  by  Shah  Ismail 

for  the  title  of  Atabek,  so  com-  to  assist  B&ber  in  the  conquest  of  Trans- 

long    the    T^ks,  both  meaning  oxiana.     He  had  escaped  when  the  army 

''ather."  was  routed,  and  had  ever  since  served 

iram  Khan  was  originally  a  sub-  Baber  and  his  family.     Ab^fazl  is  his 

'enia  and  a  Shiah,  and  had  ac-  warm  panegyrist.    {Erskine.) — £d.] 
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dential  of  Humajun's  officers ;  and  it  would  have  beei 
for  the  affairs  of  his  sovereign  if  they  had  borne  more 
impress  of  his  determined  character. 

At  the  time  of  Humaytin's  death  Bairam  was  eng; 
putting  an  end  to  the  resistance  of  Secander  Sur,  who 
tired  to  the  skirts  of  the  northern  mountains,  and  still  i 
his  pretensions  to  be  king  of  Delhi  and  the  Panjab. 
i.oMof  scarcely  time  to  arrange  the  new  government,  \ 
cibui.  received  intelligence  that  Mirza  Soleiman  of  Badi 
had  taken  possession  of  Cabul  and  all  that  part  of  Hui 
late  dominions;  and  while  he  was  considering  the  m 
repairing  this  disaster,  he  learned  that  H^mu  had  set  o 
an  army  on  the  part  of  Sultan  Adali,  for  the  double  piu 
expelling  the  Moguls  and  reducing  the  rebellion  of  Seean( 
The  result  of  this  contest  has  been  already  told.^  The  1 
Nov's*^'  were  defeated ;  and  H^mu,  who  fought  with  de 
A.U.  964.  valour,  and  had  continued  to  resist  after  he  1 
Defeat  and  ccivcd  a  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow  through  1 
H6m(i.  at  length  fell  senseless  on  his  elephant,  and  wa 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Akber's  tent.  Bairam  was  c 
that  Akber  should  give  him  the  first  wound,  and  thus, 
bruing  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  so  distinguished  an 
should  establish  his  right  to  the  envied  title  of  "  Ghi 
"  Champion  of  the  Faith ;"  but  the  spirited  boy  refused  t 
a  wounded  enemy,  and  Bairam,  irritated  by  his  scruples, 
cut  off  the  captive's  head  at  a  blow. 

Akber  soon  after  took  possession  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  j 
Recovery  of    bcforc  louff,  obUffcd  to  rctum  to  the  Paniab,  b 

Delhi  and         _.  n      f   rx  t         oi  ^      i       -i    .  ,     /.     H 

Agra.  ugence  that  Secander  our  had  issued  from  the 

SrF^1?b°  tains  and  possessed  himself  of  a  great  portioii 
submiKdon  proviucc.  The  plain  country  was  easily  recover 
sfir.  *°  ^'  Secander  retired  to  the  strong  fort  of  Maiik6i 
defended  that  place  with  obstinacy ;  and  it  was  not  ti 
eight  months'  operations  that  he  capitulated,  and  was  i 
to  retire  to  Bengal,  which  was  stiU  held  by  an  oflScer 
Afghan  dynasty. 

The  real  restoration  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane  mayb 
Arbitrary  from  this  pcriod :  it  had  been  brought  about  < 
S'SS?*'  through  the  exertions  of  Bairam  Khan,  whoa 
Kh&n.  ^g^g  ^Q^  ^^  j^^  highest  pitch  ever  reached  by  a  i 
and  already  began  to  show  distant  indications  of  declint 

•  See  p.  462.  mountains,   to   control    the  G 

[It  had  becm  built  by  Selim  Shah,  on       Ed.] 
the  farthest   outskirts   of   the    Sewalik 
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military  talents,  and  the  boldness  and  yigonr  of  his 
i,  had  enabled  him  to  surmount  external  difficulties 
h  a  less  determined  leader  would  have  sunl^ ;  and 
t)itrary  and  inflexible  disposition  was  essential  to  the 
le  of  subordination  in  an  army  of  adventurers,  whose 
[umayun  had  never  been  able  to  repress,  and  which 
have  overturned  the  government  after  it  fell  into 
of  a  minor. 

[nation  was  therefore  submitted  to  without  a  murmur 
bhe  general  safety  depended  on  his  exercise  of  it ; 
he  fear  of  immediate  destruction  was  removed,  the 
'  his  rule  began  to  be  felt,  and  was  rendered  more 
by  some  of  the  vices  of  his  nature.  His  temper  was 
severe,  his  manners  haughty  and  overbearing.  He 
s  of  his  authority  to  the  last  degree,  exacted  un- 
►edience  and  respect,  and  could  not  suffer  the  smallest 
to  power  or  influence  derived  from  any  source  but 

ualities  soon  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies,  and,  in 
lated  the  mind  of  the  king,  now  advanciog  General 
a^nhood,  and  impatient  of  the  insignificance  at  court. 
e  was  reduced  by  the  dictatorial  proceedings  of  his 

ignation  was  increased  by  the  injustice  of  some  of 
lets  of  power.  As  early  as  the  battle  with  H^mu, 
>k  advantage  of  Akber's  absence  on  a  hawking  party, 
ieath  Tardi  B^g,  the  former  governor  of  Delhi,  with- 
lie  ceremony  of  taking  the  king's  orders  on  so  solemn 
•n.*  The  victim  had  been  one  of  Baber's  favourite 
LS,  and  had  accompanied  Humayun  in  all  his  wan- 
ut  had  no  doubt  exposed  himself  to  punishment  for 
jure  evacuation  of  Delhi.  One  day,  while  Akber  was 
imself  with  an  elephant  fight,  one  of  these  flTn'mfllft 
e  field,  pursued  by  its  antagonist,  and  followed  by  a 
us  crowd  of  spectators  :  it  rushed  through  the  tents 
,  some  of  which  were  thrown  down ;  thus  exposing 
:er  himself  to  danger,  while  it  threw  all  around  him 
bmost  confusion  and  alarm.  Irritated  by  this  seeming 
id  perhaps  suspecting  a  secret  design  against  his  life, 
dered  the  elephant-driver  to  be  put  to  death,  and  for 

^  and  Bairam  wero    old       bitious  Bairam,— the  Transoxian  chiefs 
Humayun ;  the  former  was       looking  up  to  him  as  much  as  those  firom 
dest  Chaghatai  nobles,  and       Persia  did  to  Bairam  (Erskine), — £d.] 
,e  waj  of  the  able  and  am- 

K  K 
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some  time  maintained  a  reserved  and  sullen  demean 
wards  the  king  himselfi  A  nobleman  of  consequence 
to  oppose  Bairam  was  put  to  death  on  some  slight  ch 
that  minister.  The  king's  own  tutor,  Pir  Mohamme( 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  banished,  on  j 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Those  about  the  king's  pers 
constently  harassed  by  Bairam's  distrustful  temper,  ai 
provoked  by  his  persecutions  to  realize  his  suspicions  < 
enmity.  At  length  Akber  was  driven  to  make  an  e: 
deliver  himself  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  lived.  1 
certed  a  plan  with  those  around  him,  and  took  occasioi 
on  a  hunting  party,  to  make  an  unexpected  journey  t< 
A.D.  1560,  on  the  plea  of  a  sudden  illness  of  his  motht 
A.^667.  was  no  sooner  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  minist 
i^irv8.  fluence,  than  he  issued  a  proclamation,  annc 
that  he  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own  lian< 
forbidding  obedience  to  orders  issued  by  any  other  tl 
Akber  as-  authority.  BairsLm's  eyes  were  opened  by  the 
^vj^mrat.  ceedings ;  and  he  exerted  himself,  when  too 
fiSlm.'^**  recover  the  king's  confidence.  He  sent  two 
principal  adherents  to  court ;  but  Akber,  nowise  moUi 
this  submission,  refused  to  see  the  envoys,  and  soo 
committed  them  to  prison. 

This  open  separation  was  not  long  in  producing  its 
effect ;  all  ranks  forsook  the  falling  minister,  to  court  tib 
reign,  from  whose  youthful  virtues,  and  even  weaknes* 
expected  a  happy  contrast  to  the  strict  control  of  Bairan 

The  minister,  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  meditated 
schemes  for  retrieving  his  power :  he  once  thought  of 
the  king's  person,  and  afterwards  of  setting  up  an  indej 
principality  in  Malwa ;  but  the  support  he  met  with  < 
encourage  him,  and  he  probably  was  at  heart  reluctant  1 
his  sword  against  the  son  of  his  old  master ;  he  there! 
off  for  Nag6r,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  embarking  ii 
T&t  for  Mecca. 

At  Nag6r  he  lingered,  as  if  in  hopes  of  some  change 
fortunes,  imtil  he  received  a  message  fi^m  Akber,  disi 
him  fi*om  his  office,  and  directing  him  to  proceed  on  his  p 
Herevoita.  agc  without  delay.  On  this  he  sent  his  sta 
kettle-drums,  and  other  ensigns  of  authority  to  the  ku 
set  out,  in  a  private  character,  on  his  way  to  Guzer&t ;  bi 
tated  at  some  further  proceedings  of  Akber,  he  again  d 
his  mind,  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  and,  going  open 
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mrrection,  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  Paiijab.  He  was 
Appointed  in  his  reception  in  that  province.  Akber  moved 
ainst  him  in  person,  and  sent  detachments  to  intercept  him ; 

■was  defeated  by  one  of  those  detachments,  constrained  to 
'  to  the  hills,  and  at  length  reduced  to  throw  himself  on  the 
Dg'*s  mercy.    Akber  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  forget  ^j,  j,^^ 
e  great  services  of  his  £brmer  minister.    He  sent  his  ^{J'*S|J^' 
incipal  nobility  to  meet  him  at  some  distance,  and  Moharralm. 
•  oonduct  him  at  once  to  the  royal  tent.     When  Bairam  ap- 
9ued  in  Akber's  presence,  he  threw  himself  at  his  Hiambmb. 
et^  and,  moved  by  former  recollections,  began  to  sob  ^o*?."^ 
ood.     Akber  instantly  raised  him  with  his  own  hand,  seated 
im  on  his  right,  and,  after  investing  him  with  a  dress  of  honour, 
tre  him  his  choice  of  one  of  the  principal  governments  under 
le  crown,  a  high  station  at  court,  or  an  honourable  dismissal 
1  his   pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     Bairam's  pride  and  prudence 
[oallj  counselled  the  latter  course.    He  was  assigned  a  liberal 
msion,  and  proceeded  to  Guzerat;  but,  while  he  was  hli  death. 
leparing  for  his  embarkation,  he  was  assassiaated  by  an  Af- 
iany  whose  father  he  had  killed  in  battle  during  the  reign 
*Hiimayun. 

The  charge  which  Akber  had  now  taken  on  himself  seemed 
Tond  the  strength  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  ;  but  the  Difficult  aitn- 
!ang  king  was  possessed  of  more  than  usual  advan-  young  king. 
ges,  both  from  nature  and  education. 

He  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  and  brought  up  in 
ptivity.  His  courage  was  exercised  in  his  father's  wars,  and 
s  pmdence  called  forth  by  the  delicacy  of  his  situation  duriug 
e  ascendency  of  Bairam.  He  was  engaging  in  his  manners,  well 
med  in  his  person,  excelled  in  all  exercises  of  strength  and 
ility,  and  showed  exuberant  courage  even  in  his  amusements, 

in  taming  unbroken  horses  and  elephants,  and  in  rash  en- 
unters  with  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts.  Yet  with  this  disposi- 
m,  and  a  passionate  love  of  glory,  he  founded  his  hopes  of  fame 
least  as  much  on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  his  govem- 
ent  as  on  its  military  success. 

It  required  all  his  great  qualities  to  maintain  him  in  the  situa- 
Yn  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Of  all  the  dynasties  that  had  yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of  Tamer- 
ne  was  the  weakest  and  the  most  insecure  in  its  foundations. 
he  houses  of  Ghazni  and  Gh6r  depended  on  their  native  king^ 
wn,  wliich  was  contiguous  to  their  Indian  conquest ;  and  the 
Bwre  dynasties  were  supported  by  the  continual  influx  of  their 

kk2 
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coimtrTinen ;  but  though  Baber  had  been  in  some  measure  natu- 
ralized in  Cabnl,  yet  the  separation  of  that  country  under  Candb 
had  broken  its  connexion  with  India,  and  the  rival  of  an  Afj^ili 
dynasty  turned  the  most  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants,  as  wd  I 
as  of  the  Indian  Mussulmans,  into  enemies.     The  only  adbe- 1 
rents  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane  were  a  body  of  adYentuiw^  | 
whose  sole  bond  of  union  was  their  common  advantage  dniiof 
success. 

The  weakness  arising  from  this  want  of  natural  support  hii 
been  shown  in  the  easy  expulsion  of  Humayun,  and  was  8t3 
felt  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  son. 

It  was  probably  by  these  considerations,  joined  to  a  generotf 
nu  plan  for  and  caudid  nature,  that  Akber  was  led  to  form  tbi 
and  cnnnoii.  uoblc  dcsign  of  puttiug  himself  at  the  head  of 
emphl.  ^  whole  Indian  nation,  and  forming  the  inhabitants 
that  vast  territory,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  inte 
one  community. 

This  policy  was  steadily  pursued  throughout  his  reign.  H^ 
admitted  Hindus  to  every  degree  of  power,  and  MussuhnanioC 
every  party  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  service,  according  to 
their  rank  and  merit ;  until,  as  far  as  his  dominions  extended 
they  were  filled  with  a  loyal  and  united  people. 

But  these  were  the  fruits  of  time;  and  the  first  calls oi< 
Akber's  attention  were  of  an  urgent  nature  : — 

1.  To  establish  his  authority  over  his  chiefs. 

2.  To  recover  the  dominions  of  the  crown. 

3.  To  restore,  in  the  internal  administration  of  them^tiiil 
order  which  had  been  lost  amidst  so  many  revolutions.* 

In  the  first  years  of  Akber's  reign,  his  territory  wafl  confinei 

Kxtentof  hi«  to  the  Panjab  and  the  country  round  Delhi  and  Aff^ 

*^^'^^-    In  the  third  year,  he  acquired  Ajmir  without  a  batfle; 

early  in  the  fourth,  he  obtained  the  fort  of  6wali6r ;  and,  n* 

A.D.  1559,     long  before  Bairam's  fall,  he  had  driven  the  AigH^ 

A.1L  966.      ^^^  ^£.  Lucknow,  and  the  country  on  the  Granges  a«4r 

east  as  Jounptir. 

The  adherents  of  the  house  of  Sur  that  stiU  remained  in  tho« 
in«"bordina.  parts  wcrc  uudcr  Shir  Shah  11.,  a  son  of  the  last  king 
iJSnon8^o7'  A'dil ;  and,  soon  afber  Akber  took  charge  of  his  ow" 
his  officers,  govcmment,  that  prince  advanced  with  a  considerable 
army  to  Jounptir,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  dominions.  Hb 
was  totally  defeated  by  KMn  Zeman,  a  chief  of  Akber's ;  W 

•  [Akber's  policy  thus  combines  that  of  Philip  Augostna  or  Philip  IV.  in  Frti* 
Serviufi  Tullius  in   Home  with   that  of       — £o.] 
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>r,  despising  the  youth  and  feeble  resources  of  his  master, 
1  the  king's  share  of  the  booty,  and  showed  so  a.d.  im, 
spirit  of  independence  that  Akber  found  it  '^•^^• 
7j  to  proceed  in  person  towards  the  residence  of  the 
ry  governor.  His  presence  produced  more  dutiful  be- 
,  but  the  disposition  to  insubordination  was  only  kept 
yr  the  time. 

aext  affectation  of  independence  was  in  Malwa*  That 
3  had  remained  in  possession  of  Baz  Bahadur,  one  of  the 
of  the  Afghan  kings/  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
J88  him  during  the  administration  of  Bairam  Xhan.  The 
king  was  renewed  with  more  vigour  by  Akber.  A^dam 
he  officer  employed,  succeeded  in  defeating  and  expelling 
iddur,^  but  was  as  littie  disposed  as  EMn  Zeman  to  part 
B  firuits  of  his  victory. 

:  did  not  wait  for  any  open  act  of  mutiny :  he  disconcerted 
iesigns  of  his  general  by  a  rapid  march  to  his  camp ;  and 
EMn,  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a  crisis,  lost  no  ^d-  }^> 
making  his  submission :  his  offence  was  readily  a.h.  968, 
d;   but  he  was  soon  after  removed  from  his  ^^***°- 
aent,  which  was  given  to  the  King's  former  tutor,  Pir 
med  EMn.     This  man,  bred  to  letters,  showed  none  of 
aes  to  be  expected,  either  frx)m  his  old  profession  or  his 
station.  He  was  invaded  by  Baz  Bahadur ;  and,  although 
ed  considerable  successes  at  first,  he  stained  them  by  the 
•e  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  cities  of  which  he  had  ob- 
>ossession,  and  was  ultimately  defeated  and  drowned  in 
badda ;  the  whole  province  falling  into  the  hands  of  its 
jessor.      Baz  Bahadur  was  finally  subdued  by  a.d.  mi, 
,  KMn  Uzbek,  whom  Akber  immediately  sent  ^•"'  ^' 
him.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he  entered  the  service  of 
)eror,  whose  liberal  policy  always  left  that  resource  for 
juered  enemies. 

mgovemable  spirit  of  A'dam  Khan  was  not  tamed  by  his 
I  from  power;   for,   on   some   subsequent   rivalry  with 

raa  the  son  of  the  old  goTemor  his  importunities  and  threatened  violence, 

4n. — Ed.]  she  appointed  an  hour  to  receive  him,  put 

ecting  incident  occurred  on  this  on  her  most  splendid  dross,  on  which  she 

Baz  Sihudur  had  a  Hindu  mis-  sprinkled  the  richest  perfumes,  and  lay 

is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  down  on  a  couch  with  her  mantle  drawn 

tifol  women  ever  seen  in  India.  over  her  face.     Her  attendants  thought 

B  accomplished  as  she  was  fair,  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  but  on  endf  a- 

elebrated  for  her  verses  in  the  Touring  to  wake  her  on    the  approacli 

guage.     She  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Khan,  they  found  she  had  taken 

Khan  on  the  flight  of  Baz  Ba-  poison,  and  was  already  dead.    {.Khqfi^ 

d  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  Khan.) 
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Akber's  vazir,  he  stabbed  him  while  at  prayers,  in  a  roc 
joining  to  that  occupied  by  the  young  king.  Akber  ran 
hearing  the  disturbance,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  i 
the  death  of  his  minister  with  his  own  hand:  he  les 
himself  sufficiently  to  sheathe  his  sword,  but  ordered  th 
derer  to  be  thrown  from  the  lofty  building  where  his 
A.D.  1562.  ^^^  place.  Nor  was  Abdulla  Khan  less  unrul 
A.H.  970.  government  of  Malwa :  within  a  little  more  thai 
of  the  conquest  of  the  province,  he  obliged  Akber  i 
ag^ainst  him  in  person ;  and  having  in  vain  attempted  t4 
the  royal  army,  he  fled  to  Guzerat,  and  took  refuge  \ 
A.n.  1668.  king  of  that  country.  His  fate  was  viewed  i 
A.H.  970-1.  satisfaction  by  several  other  Uzbeks,  who  < 
commands  in  Akber's  army.  They  suspected  that  th 
monarch  was  actuated  by  a  dislike  to  their  race,  si 
descendant  of  Baber  might  well  be  supposed  to  entertf 
they  shared  with  many  military  leaders  in  their  impal 
A.D.  1564,  the  subordination  to  which  their  class  was  alx 
AH. 97-2.  reduced.  In  this  spirit  they  revolted,  and  we: 
by  Khan  Zeman,  before  mentioned,  and  by  A'saf  Khan, 
nobleman,  who  had  lately  distinguished  himself  by  the 
of  Gurrah,  a  principality  on  the  Nerbadda,  bOTdering  on 
cand.  It  was  governed  by  a  queen,  who  opposed  the  Ma 
general  in  an  unsuccessfol  action,  when,  seeing  her  arm; 
and  being  herself  severely  wounded,  she  avoided  falling 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  stabbing  herself  with  her  dagg 
treasures,  which  were  of  great  value,  fell  into  the  hands 
Khan ;  he  secreted  the  greater  part,  and  the  detectio 
embezzlement  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  revolt. 

The  war  with  these  rebels  was  attended  with  various 
and  with  alternate  submission  and  renewed  defection  on 
of  more  than  one  of  the  chiefe.  It  occupied  Akber  i 
than  two  years ;  and  was  concluded  by  an  act  of  cour 
characteristic  of  the  conqueror.  Akber  had  made  great 
in  reducing  the  rebellion,  when  he  was  drawn  off  by  an 
of  the  Panjab,  imder  his  brother  Hakim.  This  occu] 
for  several  months  ;  and  on  his  return,  he  found  the  re 
recovered  their  ground,  and  were  in  possession  of  most 
the  Subahs  of  Oudh  and  Allahabad.  He  marched  agaii 
without  delay,  though  it  was  the  height  of  the  rainy 
drove  them  across  the  Gunges  ;  and  when  they  though 
selves  secure  behind  that  swollen  river,  he  made  a  fon$e< 
through  a  flooded  country,  swam  the  Ganges  at  nighti 
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his  advanced  gnard  of  not  2,000  men  on  horses  and  elephants, 
and,  after  lying  concealed  during  the  night,  attacked  the  enemy 
abont  Sim-rise.  The  rebels,  though  aware  of  the  approach  of  a 
•mall  body  of  horse,  were  quite  tmprepared  for  an  attack ;  and 
Shan  Zeman  having  been  killed,  and  another  principal  Queued  after 
chief  unhorsed,  and  made  prisoner,  in  the  first  confu-  Jf^^S?^® 
tton,  they  lost  all  the  advantage  of  their  numbers,  fell  ^^^^ 
into  complete  disorder,  and  soon  after  dispersed  and  fled  in  all 
directions. 

The  invasion  from  Cabul  which  had  interrupted  Akber's 
operations,  had  its  origin  in  much  earlier  events.  Two  Affairaof 
dt  Alberts  chiefs,  Abul  Madli^and  Sherf  ud  din,  had  ''''^"'• 
rolted  at  Nag6r,  before  the  Uzbek  rebellion  (in  a.d.  1561, 
.  969),  had  defeated  the  king's  troops,  and  advanced  towards 
ySdhi:  they  were  afterwards  driven  back  in  their  turn,  and 
.  to  seek'for  safety  beyond  the  Indus.  They  retired  with 
)  remains  of  their  force  to  Cabul,  where  circumstances  secured 

I  a  favourable  reception. 

That  kingdom  was  left  at  the  death  of  Humdytin  under  the 

government  of  his  infant  son,  Mirza  Haldm,  ^^^^^*|Jj 

I  immediately  after  was  overrun,  as  has  been  men-  j^"*^^,^ 

^**by  his  relation,  S61eiman  of  Badakhshan;  and,  brother. 

gh  soon  afterwards  recovered,  was  never  really  in  obedience 

^Akber."     The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prince's 

who   maintained  her   difficult  position   with  ability, 

gh  not  more  exposed  to  danger  from  foreign  enemies  than 

I  the  plots  and  usurpations  of  her  own  ministers. 

8ie  had  recently  been  delivered  from  a  crisis  of  the  latter 

iption,  when  she  was  joined  by  the  rebellious  chiefs  from 

and  before  long  she  was  induced  to  confide  the  control 

ker  affairs  to  Ab61  Madli.     That  adventurer  at  first  showed 

■  a  useful  minister ;  but  his  secret  views  were  directed  to 

very  different  from  the  establishment  of  the  Begum's 

ity,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  himself  formed  a  party  in  the 

lorn,  he  had  her  assassinated,  and  took  the  government  into 

Own  hands.    The  aid  of  Mirza  Soleiman  was  now  invoked, 

the  result  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Abiil  Maali  (1563). 

lS61eim£n  affected  to  leave  his  young  relation  in  possession 

'Oibul,  but  really  placed  him  under  the  tutelage  of  one  of  his 

ate,  whose  yoke  was  so  irksome  that  Mirzd  Hakim  rose 

tl^b&l  MaiU  was  a  sajyid  of  Kashphar,  tinual  rivalry  witli  Bai  ram  Khan.— Ed.] 

^  CBt^red  Hninajiin's   service  about  *•  Sep  p.  496. 

1^    He  was  a  man  of  ability,  but  his  »  [But  Cf.  pp.  612,  617.— Ed.] 
'^'^^eiriiig  temper  led  him  into  con- 
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against  it ;  and,  after  a  struggle  with  S61eiman,  was  ot< 
Hakim  in-     and  chased  out  of  Cabul.     This  took  place  in  t 

▼ades  the  '^ 

Panj4b.  year  of  the  war  with  the  Uzbek  chiefs ;  and  1 
although  he  had  received  such  assistance  as  the  times  ad 
from  Akber,  yet,  conceiving  his  brother's  hands  to  b 
occupied  with  the  rebellion,  at  once  resolved  to  indemnii 
self  at  his  expense,  seized  on  Lah6r,  and  took  possession 
greater  part  of  the  Panjab.  This  invasion  ended  in  the 
sion  of  Prince  Hakim  from  India  (November,  1566); 
opportune  change  of  circumstances  at  the  same  moment 
the  way  for  his  return  to  Cabul,  of  which  country  he  re 
for  a  considerable  period  in  undisturbed  possession. 

During  these  transactions,  and  before  the  final  close 

KcToit  of  the  operations  against  the  Uzbeks,  another  revolt  ha 

Min6«.     place  in  India,  which  ultimately  led  to  imports 

sequences.     Sultdn  Mirz4,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Tan 

had  come  to  India  with  Bdber ;  he  had  rebelled  against 

yun,  and  though  subdued  and  pardoned,  his  four  sons  ai 

nephews  took  advantage  of  the  general  disturbance  ju 

tioned,  and  revolted  at  Sambal,  the  government  which  h 

assigned  to  their  father.     At  first  they  were  overpowen 

out  an  effort ;  and  the  danger  from  them  seemed  to  be  coi 

They  fly  to    at  an  cud,  when  they  were  compelled  to  fly  to 

Goterit.      (1566):    yet  they  there   sowed  the   seeds  o\ 

troubles,  which  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of  the  k 

Some  instances  occurred  during  the  disturbances  a 

Miacciiane-    latcd,  which,  althouffh  they  had  no  important 

rcncoi.         yet  scrve  to  show  the  state  of  society  at  the  ti 

During  the  insurrection  of  Sherf  ud  din,  as  Akber  wi 

in  procession  to  a  celebrated  shrine,  an  archer,  who,  it  afl 

appeared,  belonged  to  the  rebel  chief,  mixed  with  the  sp 

and,  pretending  to  discharge  his  arrow  at  a  bird  which 

ing  over  him,  suddenly  brought  it  down  in  the  directio] 

emperor,  and  lodged  it  some  inches  deep  in  his  should 

was  instantly  seized,  and  Akber  was  entreated  to  put 

execution,  and  to  extort  a  disclosure  of  the  name  of  h 

gator ;  but  he  said  that  a  confession  in  such  circumstai 

more  likely  to  criminate  the  innocent  than  the  guilty,  and 

the  punishment  to  take  its  course.'*  On  another  occasioi 

M6azzim,  a  near  relation  of  Akber  through  his  motli 

given  way  to  a  violent  temper,  and  treated  his  wife  wr 

brutality,  that  her  relations  applied  to  Akber  to  interoe 

^  Khaf  i  EhaD.    Akbernimeh. 
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irevail  on  him  to  leave  her  with  her  mother  when  he 
to  remove  to  his  j4gir.  Akber  took  an  opportunity, 
y  out  on  a  hunting  party,  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his 
r  Delhi;  but  the  monster  guessed  his  design,  and 
)  his  female  apartment  before  Akber  had  alighted, 
J  wife  to  the  heart,  and  threw  the  bloody  dagger  from 
T  among  the  king's  attendants.  When  Akber  entered 
he  found  him  armed  for  resistance,  and  narrowly 
ath  from  one  of  his  slaves,  who  was  cut  down  as  he 
g  a  blow  at  the  emperor.  Akber,  incensed  at  these 
ordered  M6azzim  to  be  thrown  headlong  into  the 
3  did  not  immediately  sink ;  and  Akber  relented  and 
m  to  be  taken  out  and  imprisoned"  in  Gw41i6r,  where 
ter  died  a  maniac.  ^^ 

of  Akber's  marches  he  found  two  great  bodies  of 
:)tees  prepared,  according  to  their  custom,**  to  contend 
and  for  the  possession  of  a  place  for  bathing  during 
aual  festival  at  Tan^sar.  He  endeavoured  at  first  by 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement ;  but  finding 
rain,  he  determined  to  allow  them  to  fight  it  out,  and 
it  the  conflict  in  which  they  immediately  engaged.  At 
party  prevailed,  and  Akber,  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
[  have  followed,  ordered  his  guards  to  check  the  vic- 
hus  put  an  end  to  the  battle.** 

this  struggle  with  the  military  aristocracy,  Akber  was 
r  his  crown  no  less  than  in  his  contests  with  Foreign 
lOTS  of  Shir  Sh4h ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  ThcR4jp<it8. 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  had  crushed  his  adversaries 
)ur,  or  attached  them  by  his  clemency,  and  had  time 
is  thoughts  to  foreign  countries.  The  first  which  at- 
3  attention  was  that  of  the  Bajput  princes.  Sahara 
aja  of  Amb^r  (now  Jeipur),  was  always  on  friendly 
L  him,  and  had,  at  an  early  period,  given  his  daughter 
^e  to  Akber ;  both  he  and  his  son,  Bhagavan  Das, 
le  same  time  admitted  to  a  high  rank  in  the  imperial 

;er  the  fall  of  Bairam  (a.d.  1561,  a.h.  969)  he  had  sent 
linst  Marwar,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  strong  fort  of 
made  an  impression  on  that  country  which  he  was 
follow  up.     He  now  turned  his  arms  against  ^.i,.  ise?^, 
f  Chit6r  (or  Oudipur).    U'di  Sing,  the  reign-  ^•«-  »"*•  ' 
was  the  son  of  Baber's  competitor,  E&na  Sanga,  but 

ern&meh.  >'  See  p.  65.  ^*  Akbeni4meh. 
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was  a  man  of  a  feeble  character.  On  the  approach  of 
he  withdrew  from  Chit6r,  and  retreated  into  the  hilly  an< 
country  north  of  Gnzerdt.  His  absence  did  not  &ciUi 
capture  of  the  fortress.  There  was  still  a  strong  garriso 
Jei  Mai,  a  chief  of  great  courage  and  ability ;  and  th 
though  twice  taken  before,  was  still  regarded  by  the  E^ 
Mewdr  as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  of  their  monarchy.  Akbei 
on  his  approaches  with  caution  and  regularity.  His  i 
are  minutely  described  by  Ferishta,  and  closely  resemb 
of  modem  Europe.  They  were  zigzags  protected  by 
and  by  earth  thrown  from  the  trench.  The  object,  1 
was  not  to  establish  a  breaching  battery,  but  to  get  neai 
for  sinking  mines.*  This  was  done  in  two  places ;  and  tb 
being  prepared  for  the  occasion,  fire  was  set  to  the  trai 
explosion  was  the  signal  for  the  storming  party  to  rush  i 
but  it  had  only  taken  effect  in  one  of  the  mines ;  ai 
the  soldiers  were  climbing  up  the  breach,  the  second  i 
ploded,  destroyed  many  of  both  parties,  and  struck 
panic  as  to  occasion  the  immediate  flight  of  the  assaila 
The  operations  of  the  siege  had  now  to  be  recommen< 
Akber,  one  night,  in  visiting  the  trenches,  perceived 
on  the  works,  where  he  was  superintending  some  re 
torch-light ;  he  immediately  singled  him  out,  and  wai 
timate  as  to  shoot  him  through  the  head  with  his  o^ 
The  garrison  lost  heart  on  the  death  of  their  gallant 
and,  with  their  usual  infatuation,  abandoned  the  brea< 
withdrew  to  the  interior  of  the  fort,  where  they  devote 
selves  with  the  accustomed  solemnities.  The  women  w 
mitted  to  the  flames  with  the  body  of  Jei  Mai,  and  the 
out  to  meet  death  from  the  Mussulmans,  who  had 
A.p.  1668,  the  ramparts  unopposed.  Eight  thousand  m 
^.H!^^'h,  killed  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Bajptit  aceou 
^^^^'  the  Mahometan  writers  make  the  number  still  j 
The  rana,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  capital,  remaii 
pendent  in  his  fastnesses.  Nine  years  afterwards  his  son 
cessor,  Bdna  Pertab,  was  deprived  of  his  strongholds  of  B 
and  Gogunda  (probably  in  A.D.  1678,  a.h.  986*^),  and  was  o< 
for  a  time  to  fly  towards  the  Indus.  But,  unlike  his  fi 
was  an  active  high-spirited  prince ;  and  his  perseven 
rewarded  by  success :  before  the  death  of  Akber  he  r 

*•  Onft  body  of  2,000  men  escaped  by  troops  vho  had  stormed  the 

An  extraordinary  stratagem :  they  bound  they  had  been  a  detachment 

the  hands  of  their  own  women  and  chil-  sieprers  in  charge  of  prisonen. 

dren,  and  marched  with  them  through  the  "  Ferishta.    Mimtakhab  nt 
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i  great  portion  of  the  open  part  of  his  dominions,  and  founded 
he  new  capital  called  Oudipur,  which  is  still  occupied  by  his 
lescendants.^®  His  house,  alone,  of  the  Eajput  royal  families, 
lEB  rejected  all  matrimonial  connexions  with  the  kings  of  Delhi ; 
ind  has  even  renounced  all  affinity  with  the  other  rajas,  looking 
m  them  as  contaminated  by  their  intercourse  with  an  alien  race. 

Such  connexions  were  zealously  promoted  by  Akber,  and  were 
ong  kept  up  by  his  successors.  He  himself  had  two  Edjput 
(ueens,  of  the  houses  of  Jeipur  and  Marwar ;  and  his  eldest  son 
(ras  married  to  another  princess  of  Jeipur.  The  bride,  on  these 
)cca8ions,  acquired  a  natural  influence  over  her  husband;  her 
flsue  had  equal  claims  to  the  throne  with  those  bom  of  a  Maho- 
metan mother ;  and  the  connexion  was  on  a  footing  of  so  much, 
Mjnality,  that  fix)m  being  looked  on  with  repugnance  as  a  loss 
>f  cast,  it  soon  came  to  be  coveted  as  an  honourable  alliance 
with  the  family  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Akber  took  the  strong  hill- 
brts  of  Bintimb6r  and  C^linjer ;  he  went  in  person  against  the 
Termer  place.     On  a  subsequent  occasion,  being  near  the  fron- 
aer  of  Jodpur,  Mald^,  the  old  rdja  of  Jodpur,  sent  his  A.n.  irjo, 
lecond  son  to  meet  him.*®     This  Akber  resented,  as  an  ^"^  ^^^' 
mperfect  substitute  for  his  own  appearance ;  and  afterwards, 
iMniming  a  superiority  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  ^ ,,  j^^ 
Qade  a  formal  grant  of  J6dpur  to  BAi  Sing  of  Bikanir,  ^m-  *****^- 
k  junior  member  of  the  same  family.     E4i  Sing,  however,  did 
lot  obtain  possession;  and,  on  the  death  of  Maldeo,  his  son 
mbmitted,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest  favour 
ijid  distinction  by  the  emperor.'^ 

Akber's  attention  was  soon  after  drawn  to  an  enterprise  of 
pneater  magnitude,  involving  the  re-annexation  of  Gu-  conquest 
Berat  to  the  empire.  That  kingdom  had  passed,  on  the  otouzer&u 
leath  of  Bahadur  Sh&h,  to  his  nephew  Mahmud  II. ;  and  on 
Hie  death  of  the  latter  king,  his  favourite,  Etimdd  KMn,  who 
bad  been  a  Hindu  slave,  carried  on  the  government  in  the  name 
rf  a  boy  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Mahmud,  and  who 
bofe  the  title  of  Mozaffer  III.  The  usurpation  was  opposed  by 
another  chief  named  Chengiz  Khan ;  and  it  was  vrith  this  last 
person  that  the  Mirzds,  whose  revolt  was  mentioned  in  a.d.  1666, 
took  refuge  on  their  flight.  Their  extravagant  pretensions  soon 
drove  them  into  a  quarrel  with  their  protector ;  and,  after  some 
partial  success,   they  were  expelled  from  Guzerdt,  and  made 

*•  Tod's  Rdjasth&n,  vol.  i.  p.  332,  &c.  *•  Tod's  B^jasth&n,  rol.  ii.  p.  34. 

■  Ferishta. 
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an  attempt  to  seize  on  Mdlwa,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Chi- 
t6r,  in  a.d.  1568.     Akber  forthwith  sent  an  army  against  thiem, 
but  its  services  were  not  required,  for  Chengiz  Elhdn  had  in  tbe 
meantime  been  assassinated,  and  the  Mirzds  returned  to  Guzertt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  followed.    Those  confo- 
sions  continued  to  rage  without  intermission  till  the  year  1572> 
when  Akber  was  solicited  by  Etim6d  Khdn  to  put  an  end  to  ik 
distractions  of  Guzerdt  by  taking  the  kingdom  into  his  own  po»- 
A.D.  1572,      session.     He  marched  fixjm  Delhi  in  September  1572^ 
A.H.  98o/'    and  soon  reached  Patau,  between  which  place  and  Ah- 
awwaif  '     med4b4d  he  was  met  by  the  pageant  king  Mozaffer, 
who  formally  transferred  his  crown  to  the  emperor  of  DelE 
Some  time  was  spent  in  reducing  refractory  chiefs ;  in  endeft- 
vours  to  seize  the  Mirz^s,  or,  at  least,  to  disperse  their  troops; 
and  in  the  siege  of  Surat,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  king  m 
person.     Before  the  place  was  invested,  the  principal  mitk 
quitted  it  with  a  light  detachment,  and  endeavoured  to  jom 
their  main  body  in  the  north  of  Guzerdt.     Akber  made  a  sud- 
den and  rapid  movement  to  intercept  them,  and  succeeded  itt 
overtaking  them  before  they  had  attained  their  object.    He  hi 
advanced  with  such  inconsiderate  haste  that  he  found  himsdf 
in  front  of  his  enemy,  who  were  1,000  strong,  with  a  party 
which,  after  waiting  to  allow  stragglers  to  come  up,  amounted 
only  to  156  men.   With  this  handful  he  commenced  the  attack, 
but  was  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  take  his  stand  in  some  lasei 
formed  by  strong  hedges  of  cactus,  where  not  more  than  three 
horses  could  advance  abreast.     He  was  hard  pressed,  and  on« 
was  separated  from  his  men,  and  nearly  overpowered.    But  ia 
his  small  band  were  several  chiefs  of  note,  and  among  the  itft 
Raja  Bhagavan  Sing,  of  Jeipur,  with  his  nephew  and  adopted 
son,  B^ja  Man  Sing  ;  and  it.  was  to  the  exertions  of  these  t«o   I 
that  Akber  owed  his  personal  deliverance,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  day.     The  Mirzas,  however,  effected  their  junc- 
tion with  their  troops.     They  afterwards  dispersed,  met  utA  \ 
different  adventures,  and  came  to  various  ends.     One  was  cot 
off  in  Guzerat ;  the  principal  ones  made  their  way  to  the  noA 
of  India,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  from  Baja  Bai  Sing  near 
Ndg6r,  revisited  their  original  seat  of  Sambal,  and  when  driTca 
thence,  they  plundered  in  the  Panj4b,  and  again  pursued  their 
flight  towards  the  Indus,  until  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ite 
king's  officers  and  were  put  to  death.     One  only  of  the  Hinaa, 
named  Husein,  fled  from  Guzerdt  into  the  hills   near  EUb* 
A.D.  1573.    d6sh,  and  remained  unnoticed ;  while  Akber  returned  to 

June  4 ;  '  ' 

sitor?*     Agra,  having  once  more  annexed  Guzer&t  to  his  crown. 
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He  had  not  been  a  month  at  his  capital,  when  he  learned  that 
[urza  Hnsein  had  again  entered  Gnzerat,  had  been  joined  by  one 
r  the  principal  officers  of  the  former  king,  and  had  already 
educed  the  royal  troops  of  the  province  to  a  defensiye  position, 
iich  they  found  some  difficulty  in  maintaining.  The  rains 
ad  also  set  in,  so  that  the  march  of  a  regular  army  was  impos- 
[ble  ;  but  Akber,  with  the  activity,  and  perhaps  temerity,  that 
luuracterized  him,  at  once  determined  to  retrieve  his  affairs  in 
erson.  He  sent  off  2,000  horse  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
ktan,  and  soon  afber  followed  himself  with  300  persons  (chiefly 
lan  of  rank)  on  camels.  He  performed  the  journey  of  more  than 
50  miles  with  such  celerity  that,  in  spite  of  the  season,  he  had 
Bsembled  his  troops,  and  faced  his  enemy  at  the  head  of  3,000 
ien,  on  the  ninth  day  from  leaving  Agra.  His  force  was  still 
ery  unequal  to  that  of  the  rebels ;  but  they  were  astonished 
t  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  emperor,  and  were,  moreover, 
ngaged  in  a  siege,  and  exposed  to  a  sally  from  the  garrison. 
Lki)er,  therefore,  though  again  exposed  to  imminent  personal 
laiard  from  his  own  thoughtless  impetuosity,  was  at  last  suc- 
ieasfiil.  Both  the  insurgents  were  killed ;  and  tranquillity  being 
mnpletely  restored,  he  again  returned  to  Agra.** 

Akber's  next  great  enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  Bengal. 
Burt  of  Behar  had  been  occupied  after  the  defeat  of  conquest  of 
Bifir  Sh^h  n.,  in  a.d.  1660 ;  the  rest  of  the  province,  ^"b^- 
vith  all  the  coimtry  to  the  east  of  it,  was  still  to  be  subdued. 
Bengal  had  revolted  fit)m  Sultan  A'dil  before  the  return  of  Hu- 
n^yun,  and  had  remained  imder  different  Afghan  kings  till 
WBfW.  It  was  held  by  Ddud,  a  weak  and  debauched  prince,  who 
lad  been  nearly  supplanted  by  his  vazir,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
SiTil  war  occasioned  by  his  execution  of  this  dangerous  minister. 

Akber  had  profited  by  these  dissensions  to  obtain  a  promise 
nf  tribute  from  D4ud :  a  temporary  prospect  of  security  had  led 
Qiat  unsteady  prince  to  reassert  his  independence,  and  the  king 
thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  going  against  him  in  person. 
He  left  Agra  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  availing  him- 
■elf  of  the  Jiunna  and  the  Ganges  for  the  transport  of  his  stores 

»  Before  this  battle,  while  Akber  was      young  Kajput,  who  was  so  indignant  at 

tming,  he  saw  a  stripling  (the  son  of  one       the  use  made  of  his  armour,  that  he  tore 

of  the  R4jp4t  rajas)  labouring  under  the      off  that  giren  him  by  the  king,  and  de- 


■mung,  he  saw  a  stripling  (the  son  of  one  the  use  made  of  his  armour,  that  he  tore 
of  the  R4jp4t  rajas)  labouring  under  the  off  that  giren  him  by  the  king,  and  de- 
Vfi|^t  of  a  soit  of  mail,  out  of  all  pro-       clared  that  he  should  go  into  the  action 


fortioD  to  his  strength.     He  immediately  without  any  armour  at  all.     Akber  took 

ddiAiiged  it  for  a  lighter   suit  of  his  no  notice  of  this  disrespect  but  to  say, 

«vii ;  and  seeing  another  raja  unpronded,  that  he  could  not  allow  his  chiefs  to  be 

lb*  fold  him  to  put  on  the  heavy  armour  more  exposed  than  himself,  and  that  he 

vUeh  had  remained  unoccupied.    This  would  also  go  unarmed  into  the  battle. 

li^  WM  a  riTal  of  the  Either  of  the  {Akbenidmeh.) 
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and  part  of  his  army.  He  scarcely  met  with  any  oppoatian 
A.i>.  u,75.  during  his  advance  into  Beh^r.  D&ud  SMn  retired 
A.H.983/  to  Bengal  Proper ;  and  Akber  left  his  lieutenants  to 
pursue  the  conquest,  and  returned  himself  to  Agra. 

The  reduction  of  Bengal  did  not  prove  so  easy  a  task  as  wai 
expected.  Although  Daud  at  first  withdrew  to  Orissa,**  he 
afterwards  twice  encountered  and  routed  the  royal  troops; 
and  when  at  length  defeated  himself,  and  driven  to  the  shorn 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  he  was  strong  enough  to  make  terms,  asi 
to  retain  the  province  of  Orissa  for  himself.  One  of  the  moit 
distinguished  of  the  commanders  in  this  war  was  Baja  Todv 
Mai,  so  celebrated  as  Akber's  minister  of  finance."  He  andtlis 
other  commanders  were  withdrawn  after  the  peace,  and  aa 
officer  of  high  rank  was  left  as  governor  of  Bengal.  He  died 
from  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Gour,  or  Lacnouti,  tlia 
ancient  capital,  to  which  he  had  returned  after  it  had  been  t(X 
some  time  deserted;  and  his  successor  had  scarcely  taken  charge, 
when  Daud  renewed  the  war  and  overran  Bengal,  compeUing 
the  king's  troops  to  concentrate  and  wait  for  assistance  bom 
Beh&r.  A  battle  at  length  took  place,  and  terminated  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Daud.  Soon  after,  the  fort  of  Eohtfia,  ia 
Behar,  which  had  held  out  till  now,  was  compelled,  by  a  hog 
A.D.  irt76  blockade,  to  surrender  to  a  force  employed  for  the 
A.n.  9w.  purpose.  Bengal  and  Behar  were  now  re-annexed  to 
the  empire ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Afghan  nfonarchy  in  Hin- 
dostan  were  thus  completely  extinguished. 

But  the  situation  of  those  provinces  was  unfavourable  to  thor 
state  of  that  Permanent  tranquillity :  the  hilly  and  woody  tract  oi 
province.  ^j^^  south,  the  vast  moimtaius  and  forests  on  the  noitik, 
the  marshes  and  jungles  towards  the  sea,  still  afforded  a  ok 
retreat  for  the  turbulent ;  and  there  was  no  want  of  mateittli 
to  spread  disaffection.  Bengal  had  not  before  been  subjngtted 
by  the  Moguls,  and  was  filled  with  Afghan  settlers,  wboee 
numbers  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  retreat  of  such  of 
their  nation  as  refused  to  enter  the  service  of  the  house  of  Tir 
merlane  after  its  conquest  of  Upper  Hindostan.     The  Mogul 

^  On'sBa  is  applied  here  to  the  small  days.    After    serving    in    Guzent  lad 

portion  of   the  country   so  called  that  Bengal  with  reputation  he  returned  •> 

formed  the  Mahometan  province.  Delhi    in    1677.     Here   as    Pe»hkif  « 

"  [♦•Todar  Mai  was  of  theKayeth  cast,  chief  deputy  to  the  Vaiir  Shah  Masrir, 

and  early  leaving  the  Panjab.  his  native  he  assisted  in  the  internal  ppveone  rrfom 

land,  commenced  his  political  career  in  with   which  his  name  and  that  of  Iv 

Guzerat,  A.D.  1553.   He  became  a  military  ma&^ter,   the  Emperor  Akher,  are  «••»• 

chief  and  superintendent  of  revenue  by  ciated.**  {Btnarts  Mag.^  iiL  247.)— B^I 
a  coi^'iinction  of  offices  common  in  those 
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iefii  had  profited  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  :  they 
xed  on  the  j&girs  of  the  Afghans  for  their  own  benefit,  and  ac- 
anted  for  the  rest  of  the  royal  revenue  as  expended  on  military 
erations.  The  conquest  was  completed  about  the  Mutiny  of 
ae  of  Akber's  great  financial  reform,  and  the  go-  j^nilTiSd" 
mor  was  required  to  remit  revenue  to  the  treasury ;  BehAr. 
die  all  j^girs  were  strictly  inquired  into,  and  musters  of  the 
>op8  for  which  each  was  held  were  rigorously  exacted.  The 
w  conquerors  were  too  conscious  of  their  strength  to  submit 
these  regulations.**  They  revolted  first  in  Bengal,  and  soon 
lierwards  in  Behar ;  when  Akber  found  himself  completely  dis- 
esessed  of  the  firuits  of  his  victory,  and  a  formidable  army  of 
',000  men  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  After  much  ill  success 
I  the  part  of  the  king's  troops.  Raja  T6dar  Mai  was  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
at  to  recover  the  province.  He  was  at  first  sue-  a.h.»87/ 
Bsful,  partly  owing  to  his  influence  with  the  Hindu  zemindars ; 
tt  some  harsh  pecuniary  demands  on  the  part  of  the  vazir  at 
dhi  led  to  numerous  desertions,  even  among  the  chiefe  imcon- 
jcted  with  the  rebels,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  third 
ar  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  that  it  was  finally 
it  an  end  te  by  Aziz,  or  A^zim  Khdn,  who  had  succeeded  T6dar 
al,  and  seems  to  have  bought  off  many  chiefs,  and  continued 
eir  lands  to  many  of  the  troops  (Afghans  as  well  as  Moguls), 
lio  had  heretofore  enjoyed  them.** 

The  old  Afghan  adherents  of  Daud  Khan  had  not  been  idle 
iring  these  dissensions  among  the  Moguls.  They  inrarrection 
sembled  soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out  under  a  ghiS^il/' 
lief  called  Kuttu,  and  before  long  made  themselves  ^"^• 
Bflters  of  Orissa  and  of  all  the  country  up  to  the  river  Dam6- 
ar,  near  Bardwan.  Aziz  having  left  the  province  after  the  re- 
ilUon  was  subdued.  Raja  Man  Sing  was  sent  from  Cabul  to 
ndact  this  new  war.  He  entered  the  coimtry  held  by  the 
^hans,  and  cantoned  for  the  rains  near  the  present  site  of 
ilentta.  A  large  detachment  of  his  was  afterwards  defeated 
r  the  enemy,  and  his  son,  who  commanded  it,  taken  prisoner ; 
►  that  his  affairs  wore  an  unfavourable  aspect ;  when  Kuttu 
icldly  died  (1690),  and  I'sa,  a  prudent  and  moderate  chief,  be- 
ime  guardian  to  his  sons.  With  this  chief  an  agreement  was 
)on  concluded  by  Man  Sing,  allowing  the  sons  of  Kuttu  to  re- 
lin  Orissa  as  dependents  or  subjects  of  the  emperor.  After  two 
ears,   Tsa  died.     His  successor  incurred  general  odium,  by 

••  Stewart's  Huft&ry  of  Bengal,     Mun-  **  Stewart's  History  of  Bcrgcd, 

ikhab  nt  Tawarikh. 
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seizing  on  tlie  revenues  of  the  great  temple  of  Jagannath. 
took  advantage  of  this  mistake  to  send  Man  Sing  agun  w 
army,  ^ho  defeated  the  Afghans  on  the  borders  of  Bengal, 
Final  dettie-  ^^m  to  Cattak,  and  by  concessions  of  jagirs,  ad 
lujmt  oMhe  more  rigorons  measures,  finally  reduced  them  t 

after  fifteen     niission. 
years  of  di^ 

turbance.  Their  last  struggle  was  in  1592;   and  thenc 

(although  Osm4n,  one  of  Kuttu's  sons,  rebelled  again  i 
1600)  the  pretensions  of  the  Afghans  to  the  possession 
province  may  be  considered  as  quite  extinguished. 

While  his  officers  were  employed  in  the  settlement  of  B 
Beyoitof      Akbcr's  own  attention  was  drawn  to  a  distant  i 

Priiioe 

Hakira.  Kls  donunious.  His  brother,  Mirza  Hakim,  wl 
long  been  undisturbed  in  C4bu],  was  led,  by  a  wish  for  f 
aggrandizement,  again  to  invade  the  Panjab.  Baja  M&c 
the  governor,  was  compelled  to  retire  before  him,  and  t 
refuge  in  L&h6r ;  and  iiber  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
self,  with  an  army  to  raise  the  siege  and  deliver  the  pn 
X.D.  1581,  Mirza  Hakim  retreated  before  him ;  and  the  en 
A  jfrSSJf '  whose  situation  no  longer  required  his  allowing 
Moharram.  attacks  to  pass  with  impunity,  followed  up  his  si 
Redncuonof  crossed  the  Indus,  and  after  a  feeble  opposition 
c&buu  pg^j^  Qf  jj|g  brother,  took  possession  of  Cabul. 
Hakim  fled  to  the  mountains.  He  afterwards  made  hi 
mission,  and  Akber  generously  restored  him  to  his  goven 
He  thenceforth,  probably,  remained  in  real  subordination 
brother. 

After  this  settlement,  Akber  returned  to  Agra,  leaving 
Bhagavan  Das  of  Jeipur  governor  of  the  Panjab.  On  hi 
he  founded  the  fort  which  still  stands  at  the  principal  fi 
the  Indus,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Attok  Ben&ris. 

After  the  abdication  of  Mozaffer  Shdh  of  Guzerdt,  he  a 
Insurrection  pa^^d  the  army  to  Agra,  and  was  kept  for  somi 
in  oozerfct.  about  the  court.  He  had  latterly  been  allowed 
side  at  a  jagir,  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  was  no  ] 
looked  on  with  suspicion  (from  1678  to  1681).  In  this  ci 
in  many  others,  Akber  paid  dear  for  his  magnanimity, 
intrigues  arose  in  Guzerat,  and  MozafiFer  was  invited,  b; 
Khan  Ful4di,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  former  tro 
A  D  1  Wl  ^  ^y  from  his  residence  in  Hindostan,  and  put  h 
A.H.980/  at  tiie  head  of  his  old  kingdom.  An  insum 
ensued^  which  reached  to  such  a  height  that  the  king's  i 
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sre  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Patan,  in  the  north  of  Guze- 
ty   while   Mozaffer  Shah  occupied  Ahmedabad,  Bar6ch,   and 
most  the  whole  of  the  province.     Mirza  EMn  *•  (the  son  of 
lir&m  Khan)  was  sent  to  quell  this  rebellion.     He  defeated 
ozaffer,  and  recovered  the  continental  part  of  Guze-  ^^  ^^g^ 
t ;  but  Mozaffer  retired  among  the  almost  indepen-  ^^"^  • 
nt  chieftains  of  the  peninsula,  repelled  the  attacks  Moharrin. 
Mirza  Kh&n,  and  made  various  attempts,  at  different  periods, 
recover  his  dominions.     His  efforts  were  all  unsuccessful; 
it  the  endeavours  of  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  his  retreat  in  the 
i!inTignl5L  were  attended  with  as  little  effect ;  and  no  result  was 
t>duced  for  a  long  period,  except  alternate  victories  and  heavy 
B8  on  both  sides. 

On  one  occasion,  indeed,  in  a.d.  1589,  Aziz  made  his  way  to 
le  sea-coast  on  the  south,  and  fought  a  great  battle.  The 
etory  was  doubtful,  but  wus  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
[iog^uls ;  and  it  was  not  till  four  years  affcer  this  period,  and 
rdhre  after  his  rebellion  (in  a.d.  1593),  that  Mozaffer  Shah  was 
(fan,  on  an  incursion  into  the  settled  part  of  the  province,  and 
it  his  throat  with  a  razor  while  on  his  way  to  the  court  at  Agra. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

FEOM  1586  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  AKBEE. 

^FTER  Mozaffer  had  been  driven  into  the  peninsula,  Akber  began 
>  take  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  Deckan  (in  a.d.  1586).  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
lis  first  attempts  failed,  as  vriU  hereafter  be  related ;  ^^^^^J^^^^ 
nd  before  long  he  was  fully  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  t^e  Deckan. 
18  own  northern  dominions.     In  the  year  1585  his  brother, 

*  [Mirza  Abd  ul  Kahim  was  one  of      battle  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  was 
I*  most  distinguished  nobles  of  Mnhara-       promoted  in  consequence  to  the  rank  of 


India :  he  was  born  at  Labor  in  Amir  of  6,000  with  the  predicted  title. 

IM.    When  he  came  of  age,  Akber  be-  He  was  next  honoured  with  the  very  rare 

toired  on  him  the  title  of  Mirza  Khan,  title  of  Vakil- i-Sultanat  or  lord  lieutenant 

■d  he  was   soon  afterwards  appointed  of  the  empire.     He  successively  held  the 

OffumorofGuzerat.     When  twenty-eight  governments  of  Jaunpur,    Multan,   and 

Mrs  of  age  he  was  made  atalik  or  tutor  8ind,  and  performed  great  servicer  in  the 

f  Prince  Selim,  and  in  the  same  year  he  wars  in  the  Deckan.     His  daughter  w:is 

mB  sent  to  put  down  Mozaflfur  Shah's  married  to  Prince  Daniyal.     Under  Sultan 

mrrecdon.     The  emperor  had  ordered  Jehangir  he  retained  the  same  iufiuence 

ijB  not  to  risk  a  general  engagement  in  the  imperial  councils,  and  we  find  hini 

rith  his  inferior  numbers ;   but  an  old  sent  with  Prince  Shah  Jehan  to  Kanda- 

■cble  told  him  that  now  was  the  time  to  bar.     He  died  at  Delhi  about  1626.     (See 

bMome  Khani    Khanan  or  to  fall    in  Erskine's  Zi/t'c/j^a/vr,  preface,  p.  vii.) — 

btttle,  and  he  accordingly  fought  the  £d.] 

L  L 
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AkbermoTM  MiTza  Hakim,  died ;  and,  although  he  had  no  d: 
the  indiu.  in  taking  the  territories  held  by  that  prince  i 
immediate  possession,  yet  he  heard,  about  the  same  tin 
Mirza  Soleiman  had  been  driven  out  of  Badakhshdn  bj  Al 
the  Khan  of  the  Uzbeks ;  and  it  was,  probably,  appre] 
of  the  further  progress  of  that  formidable  neighbour 
chiefly  induced  him  to  go  in  person  to  Cabul.  Abdullah 
however,  was  contented  with  Badakhshan ;  and  as  Akbe 
no  attempt  to  recover  that  possession  of  his  family,  th< 
remained  undisturbed.  The  emperor  was  now  in  the  neig 
hood  of  the  northern  mountains,  a  great  portion  of  whi 
comprised  within  his  dominions ;  and  he  was  engaged 
circumstance  in  wars  of  a  new  description,  attended  with  | 
difficulties  than  any  he  had  yet  encountered. 

The  first  was  the  conquest  of  Cashmir.  That  cel( 
Conquest  of  kiugdom  is  au  extensive  plain,  situated  in  thel 
caahmir.  ^q  Himalaya  mountains,  and  more  than  half  ^ 
their  height.  Placed,  by  its  elevation,  above  the  reach 
heat  of  Hindostan,  and  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  moi 
from  the  blasts  of  the  higher  regions,  it  enjoys  a  d€ 
climate,  and  exhibits,  in  the  midst  of  snowy  simimitB,  i 
of  continual  verdure,  and  almost  of  perpetual  spring, 
belonging  to  different  climates  are  scattered  over  its  s 
while  fruits  of  various  kinds  and  flowers  of  innumeral 
scriptions  are  poured  forth  with  spontaneous  profusioi 
the  hills  and  plains.  The  level  country  is  watered  h] 
which  issue  fix)m  the  valleys  or  fall  in  cascades  dov 
moimtains,  and  collect  in  different  places,  especially  i 
lakes,  whose  varied  banks  and  floating  gardens  are  the 
boast  of  the  valley. 

This  terrestrial  paradise  can  only  be  approached  by  d 
and  dangerous  passes.  The  road,  though  a  steep  ascent  < 
whole,  often  rises  and  descends  over  rocky  ridges ;  som< 
winds  through  long  and  close  defiles ;  and  sometimes  runs 
the  face  of  precipices  overhanging  deep  and  rapid  rivers, 
higher  part  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  descen* 
Cashmir  commences,  is  at  one  season  fiirther  obstructet 
in  some  places  rendered  impassable,  by  snow. 

Cashmir  had  been  ruled  by  a  long  succession  of  Hindi 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  Tartar  princes,  from  a  very  n 
period  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wl 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Mahometan  adventurer,  and  was 
by  princes  of  the  same  religion  till  the  time  of  Akber's 
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sion.^  The  hopes  of  that  enterprising  monarch  were  excited  by 
distractions  which  prevailed  among  the  reigning  family ;  and 
while  at  Attok,  in  a.d.  1686,  he  sent  a  detachment,  ^^.d.  i58c, 
under  Shah  Bokh  Mirza,  the  son  of  Mirza  Soleiman  ^•^'  *^* 
(who  had  entered  his  service  when  driven  out  of  Badakhshin), 
and  his  ovm  brother-in-law,  Raja  Bhagavan  Das  of  Jeipur,  to 
tftke  possession  of  the  prize  thus  exposed  to  hazard  by  the  con- 
tention of  its  owners. 

The  obstacles  already  mentioned,  especially  the  snow,  retarded 
ilie  progress  of  the  army ;  and  although  it,  at  last,  penetrated 
through  a  pass  which  had  not  been  guarded,  yet  its  supplies 
liad  been  exhausted  in  these  unproductive   and   inaccessible 
mountains,  and  the  remaining  difficulties  seemed  so  considerable 
that  the  two  chiefs  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  ruling  power 
<rf  Cashmir,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Akber  was  acknow- 
ledged, but  his  practical  interference  with  the  province  forbidden. 
The  emperor  disapproved  of  this  engagement ;  and  next  year 
•ent  another  army,  whose  efforts   were   attended   with   more 
ioccess.     The  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Cashmir  extended 
to  the  troops  stationed  to  defend  the  pass :  part  came  over  to 
Hie  Moguls ;  the  rest  quitted  their  post  and   retired   to   the 
€Bpital.      The  barrier  once  surmounted,  Cashmir  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders.     The   king   submitted,  was   enrolled 
among  the  nobles  of  Delhi,  and  was  assigned  a  large  jagir  in 
Behar.     Akber  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  Cashmir  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  conquest.     He  only  repeated  his  visit 
tvrice  during  the  rest  of  his  reign ;  but  Cashmir  became  the 
fiivourite  summer  retreat  of  his  successors,  and  still  maintains 
tts  celebrity  as  the  most  delicious  spot  in  Asia,  or  in  the  world. 
Though  Akber's  next  operations  were  not  unprovoked  like 
those  against  Cashmir,  they  were  opposed  with  much  ^^„  ^^^ 
greater  obstinacy,  and  terminated  with  less  success.  *^^**" 
They  were  directed  against  the  north-eastern  tribes  of  Afghin*. 
the  Afghans,  who  inhabit  the  hilly  countries  round  the  plain  of 
Peshawer.      The  plain  is  of  great  extent  and  pro-  Description 
digious  fertility,  combining  the  productive  soil  of  India  tribes^wd  of 
irith  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  temperate  countries  try.  ^^' 

*  The  HUtory  of  Cashmir  called  the  his  accuracy.     The  early  pai%  as  in  all 

"SajaTarangini"  is  remarkable,  as  the  history,   is  fabulous,    but    it  gradually 

•riy  specimen   of    that  department   of  approaches  to  consistency  in  fticts  and 

fitcfatore  in  the  Sanscrit  language.     It  is  dates  until  about  a.d.  600,  from  which 

fxecQted   by  four  different   lu^ds  ;  the  period  the  chronology  is  perfectly  accu- 

tut  of  whom  wrote  in  a.d.  1148,  but  rate.     (Wilson's    History    of    Cashmir, 

^•otes  the   works  of  earlier  historians  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society f\ol,xy, 

vith  a  precision  that  gives  confidence  in  pp.  3,  85.) 

LL2 


afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  rest.  Their  ter 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  an< 
the  mountains  to  the  snowy  ridge  of  Hindu  Cn 
some  valleys  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
breadth,  from  each  of  which  other  valleys  run  up 
all  rivalling  Cashmir  in  climate  and  beauty,  and 
narrow  glens,  hemmed  in  by  high  precipices  or 
and  forests.  Such  a  coimtiy  is  fall  of  intricacy  ai 
to  an  invading  army,  but  affords  easy  communi< 
natives,  who  know  the  passes  from  one  valley  to 
who  are  used  to  make  their  way  even  when  there 
assist  them.  The  original  population  was  Indis 
probably,  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Parop 
had,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  been  c 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  villanage  by  certain  Afghi: 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  dispossessed,  about  a  c 
this  period,  by  the  Ytisufzeis,  a  tribe  from  near  Ca 
had  just  suffered  a  similar  expulsion  from  its 
With  such  possessions,  and  with  their  numerou 
Ytisufzeis  added  the  pride  of  wealth  to  the  indepei 
to  mountaineers ;  and  their  self-importance  was 
their  democratic  constitution.  Though  each  of  tl 
an  hereditary  chief,  he  had  no  authority  in  time  of 
to  consult  the  people  and  to  make  known  their  i 
other  clans.  Internal  afiairs  were  conducted  by  ti 
of  each  village ;  causes  were  tried  by  a  sort  of  jui 
ings  for  one  or  other  purpose  were  constantly  held 

QTior+TnaTif.  nf  fVia  \rill«.crp    'wViir»Vi  flPrvAil  fllon  oa  a  t^I 
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in  the  government;  and  the  conquerors  were  not  more  dis- 
tiiiguished  by  their  fair  complexions  than  the  superiority  ap- 
parent in  their  demeanour. 

The  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  plains  and  the  lower  hills  to 
llie  south  had  been  longer  settled  there,  and  had  had  more 
intercourse  with  the  Mahometans  of  India ;  but  some  of  those 
in  the  S61eimani  moimtains  had  a  still  more  rugged  country  and 
less  civilized  manners  than  the  Tusufzeis.  The  emperor  Baber 
"had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  north-eastern  tribes  under  his 
dominion,  and  partially  succeeded  with  some.  He  failed 
entirely  with  the  Yusufzeis,  though  he  employed  the  means  of 
•cmciliation  as  well  as  destructive  inroads  into  the  accessible 
jut  of  their  country. 

The  present  quarrel  originated  in  a  fanatical  spirit,  which 
liad  sprung  up,  many  years  before,  among  this  portion  s^pt  ^f  ^^^ 
rf  the  Afghans.  A  person,  named  Bayazid,  had  then  R^-^^'^iy". 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet ;  had  set  aside  the  Koran, 
ind  taught  that  nothing  existed  except  God,  who  filled  all 
•pace  and  was  the  substance  of  all  forms.  The  Divinity 
despised  all  worship  and  rejected  all  mortifications;  but  he 
exacted  implicit  obedience  to  his  prophet,  who  was  the  most 
perfect  manifestation  of  himself.  The  believers  were  authorized 
to  seize  on  the  lands  and  property  of  infidels,  and  were  promised, 
in  time,  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth.  Bayazid  soon  formed 
ft  numerous  sect  (which  took  the  name  of  E6sheniya,  or  en- 
fightened),  and  established  his  authority  in  the  hills  of  S6Ieiman 
and  Kheiber,  with  an  influence  over  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
He  was  so  long  successful,  that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
make  an  exertion  to  put  him  down.  His  own  presumption  and 
the  blind  confidence  of  his  followers  led  him  to  meet  the  royal 
troops  in  the  plain.  He  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
died  soon  after  of  fatigue  and  vexation.^  His  sons  dug  up  his 
bones,  and  bore  them  in  an  ark,  at  the  head  of  their  column ; 
bat  they  ceased  to  be  formidable  beyond  their  hills  till  about 
A.D.  1585,  when  one  of  the  youngest,  named  Jelala,  assimied 
the  command,  and  exercised  it  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
ordinary  government  of  Cabul  was  found  incompetent  to  resist 
him.  When  Prince  Hakim  died,*  and  Cabul  came  directly 
under  Akber,  the  government  was  given  to  Raja  Man  Sing, 
whose  talents  and  connexion  with  the  emperor  were  supported 
by  the  forces  which  he  could  draw  from  his  hereditary  dominions. 

'  Dr.  Leyden's  account  of  the  RiSsheniya  Sect,  Asiatic  Researches ,  toI.  ii.  p.  363. 
*  [InA.D.  1686.- Ed.] 
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Even  these  advantages  did  not  proTe  effectual ;  and  on 
professed  objects  of  Akber's  expedition  to  the  Indns  was 
the  Afghans.  With  this  view  he  sent  successive  deta< 
from  his  camp  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus ;  and  con 
his  operations  by  an  attack  on  the  Yusufzeis,  althou 
had  long  before  quarrelled  with  the  Bdshenijas,  and  re 
the  tenets  of  the  sect. 

The  chief  commanders  in  the  force  detached  were  Zei 
Detraction  ^®  empcror's  foster-brother,  and  Raja  Bir 
?Ljtog*i^y  greatest  personal  favourite.  So  great  was 
Yfi^Lsu.  portance  attached  to  this  expedition  that  Al 
A.D.  1586  relates  that  he  himself  drew  lots  with  Bir  ] 
a'h  °m  *  should  command  one  of  the  divisions,  and  wi 
sif".  '  mortified  at  being  disappointed  in  this  opport 
distinguishing  himself:  his  brother  Feizi  accompan 
force.*  The  open  country  was  soon  overrun  and  laid 
but  on  Raja  Bir  Bal's  advancing  up  one  of  the  valleys,  1 
himself,  by  degrees,  involved  among  defiles,  where  there 
outlet,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  the  enterpr 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  plain.  Zein  TThan  showed  men 
verance :  he  made  his  way  through  many  rugged  and  da 
mountains,  and  even  built  a  redoubt  in  a  place  conven 
controlling  the  neighbourhood;  but  his  troops  were 
time  so  much  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  so  much  haw 
the  increasing  numbers  and  audacity  of  their  enemies, 
was  compelled  to  form  a  jimction  with  Bir  Bal ;  and  bo 
bined  would  have  been  unable  to  pursue  their  operationi 
had  not  received  farther  reinforcements  from  Akber. 

They  now  resumed  their  plan  of  invasion.  Bir  Ba] 
bad  terms  with  Zein  Khan,  and  it  was  contrary  to  the  si 
remonstrances  of  the  latter  that  they  determined  to  ri 
whole  force  in  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Afghans.  The 
tion  taken,  they  advanced  into  the  mountains.  They  bo 
to  a  strong  pass,  which  Bir  Bal  succeeded  in  ascendi 
on  reaching  the  top,  after  a  day  of  fatigue,  he  was  a 
the  Afghans,  with  such  effect,  that  his  men  dispersed,  ai 
their  way,  as  they  best  could,  to  the  plain.  Zein  Ehan, 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  was  attacked  at  the  m 
and  defended  himself  with  difficulty,  during  the  night  \ 
of  the  next  day,  when  both  chiefs  were  at  last  enabled 
to  a  halt,  and  to  collect  their  scattered  forces.  Zein  I 
commended  that  they  should  endeavour  to  capitulate ' 

*  Akbernameh. 
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nemy ;  but  Bir  Bal  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  any 
F  his  suggestions ;  and,  having  received  information  that  the 
t^hans  intended  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  army  by  a  night 
fet&ck,  he  marched  off  his  troops  without  consulting  Zein  Khan, 
nd  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  through  a  defile,  which  would 
ave  afforded  him  the  means  of  retreating  to  the  open  country. 
Uie  intelligence  was  probably  given  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
im  into  an  ambuscade,  for  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  gorge 
i  the  head  of  the  pass  than  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
k%hans,  who  overwhelmed  him  with  showers  of  stones  and 
nows,  and,  rushing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  fell,  sword  in 
Mud,  on  his  astonished  soldiers.  All  attempts  to  preserve  order 
n  his  part  were  vain ;  men,  horses,  and  elephants  were  huddled 
Ogether  in  their  flight  down  the  defile ;  and  Bir  Bal  himself, 
rith  several  other  chiefs  of  note,  was  slain  in  the  rout  and 
hnghter  which  ensued.  Nor  was  Zein  Khan  more  fortunate  in 
08  position  on  the  plain :  for,  although  during  the  day  he  kept 
p  an  orderly  retreat,  amidst  swarms  of  archers,  matchlock- 
wn,  and  slingers  ;  yet,  after  a  short  respite  which  he  was  al- 
imed  in  the  evening,  the  alarm  of  "  The  Afghans  !  "  was  again 
lised,  and  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  during  the  darkness  of 
be  night,  losing  many  men  killed,  and  more  prisoners,  while 
e  himself  escaped  on  foot,  and  made  his  way  with  difficulty 
>Atfcok.« 

The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  alarm  in  the  emperor's  camp. 
be  of  his  sons.  Prince  Morad,  under  the  guidance  of  Baja 
V5dar  Mai,  was  ordered  out  with  a  force  to  check  the  approach 
f  the  Afghans.  After  the  first  apprehension  had  subsided,  the 
lince  was  recalled,  and  the  force  left  under  the  command  of 
'Mar  Mai  and  Baja  Man  Sing. 

Akber  refused  to  see  Zein  Elhan,  and  was  long  inconsolable 
»  the  death  of  Bir  Bal.  As  the  raja's  body  was  never  foimd, 
•  report  gained  currency  that  he  was  still  alive  among  the 
risoners :  and  it  was  so  much  encouraged  by  Akber,  that,  a 
ong  time  afterwards,  an  impostor  appeared  in  his  name ;  and 
« this  second  Bir  Bal  died  before  he  reached  the  court,  Akber 

•Akbemameh.     Muntakhab  ut  Tawa-  ascribed  to  him,  I   may   mention  that, 

ikh.    Khafi  Khan.   Abal  Fazl  must  have  although  he   gives  a  full  and  even  elo- 

fiiD  minutely  informed  of  the  real  his-  quent  description  of  the  total  destruction 

•ly  of  this  transaction ;  but  his  anxiety  of  the  army,  he  concludes  by  stating  the 

•often  the  disgrace  of  Akber's  arms,  loss  at  500  men.     Khafi  Khan,  with  equal 

kJ  to  refrain  from  anything  that  may  inaccuracj',  asserts  that  of  40,000  or  60,000 

iect  on  Bir  Bal,  was  so  great,  that  his  horse  and  foot^  not  a  single  permn  escaped 

sount   is  confused  and    contradictory,  alive.     The  defeat  seems  to  have  taken 

i  I  hare  been  obliged  to  supply  his  place  in  the  mountains  of  Swat,  and  the 

Ideneies  from  the  '*  Muntakhab  ut  Tar  names  given  to  the  passes  are  Karah,  or 

rikh."    As  a  proof  of  the  defects  I  have  Karah-Korah,  and  Bilandzel 
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again  wore  monming  as  for  his  Mend.  Bir  Bal's  favour  wu 
owing  to  his  companionable  qualities,  no  less  than  to  his  solid 
merit.  He  was  a  man  of  very  lively  conversation,  and  manj  of 
his  witty  sayings  are  still  current  in  IndiaJ 

The  Ytisufzeis  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their  advantages. 
Todar  Mai  and  Man  Sing  took  up  and  fortified  positions  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  prevented  the  Yusu£%is  from 
cultivating  their  portion  of  the  plain.  By  these  means,  ac- 
cording to  Abtil  Fazl,  they  were  reduced  to  unqualified  submii- 
sion;  and,  in  reality,  some  temporary  agreement  or  taett 
imderstanding  was  brought  about,  so  as  to  leave  Man  Sing  it 
liberty  to  act  against  the  Il6sheniyas,  under  Jel£ia,  in  tks 
southern  and  western  hills. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  same  stmuner,  he  marched 
A.D.  1.186,  against  them ;  and,  after  being  exposed  to  consideraUe 
A.u.  995.  hazard,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  partial  success.  TkB 
E6sheniyas,  however,  stood  their  ground,  and  the  ascendencjof 
A.D.  1.187,  the  government  was  not  restored  till  the  next  yen^ 
A.D.  995.  'vvhen  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  Man  Sing,  fr(» 
Cabul,  and  a  force  detached  by  Akber,  to  cross  the  Indns  to 
the  south  of  the  salt  range,  and  come  in  on  the  enemy  fifon  i 
their  rear.     Jelala  was  at  that  time  completely  defeated;  he,! 

p^^      however,  almost  immediately  renewed  his  operatiom^  \ 

).^i587  which  were  kept  up  for  many  years,  and  were  some*  '• 
times  aided  by  contests  between  the  government  an! 
the  Yusufzeis,  which  produced  no  permanent  results.  During 
this  time,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Moguls  to  prevent  the  culfr 
ration  of  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys ;  so  that  Jelala  was  ofla 
compelled,  by  want  of  supplies,  to  leave  the  strong  oountcifli 
he  occupied,  and  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  battles  on  maet 
equal  ground.  He  was  several  times  obliged  to  fly  to  the  monii* 
tains  of  the  Cafirs,  and  once  to  the  court  of  Abdullah,  thi 
Khan  of  the  Uzbeks  :  still  he  always  returned  and  renewed  hii 
attacks ;  and  in  a.d.  1600,  he  was  in  sufficient  strength  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  city  of  Ghazni. 

This  was  the  last  of  Jelala's  exploits.  He  was  soon  driiet 
out  of  the  city ;  and,  being  repulsed  and  wounded  in  an  attempt 
which  he  afterwards  made  to  recover  it,  he  was  pursued  on  hii 
retreat  and  was  overtaken  and  killed  before  he  could  make  hii 
way  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  religious  war  was  continued  by  his  successors,  duringthe 
two  next  reigns  (of  Jehangir  and  Shdh  Jehan) ;  and  when,  ri 

'  Chiefly  from  the  Muntakhab  ut  Tawarikh.  [He  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Bbittf 
bard  tribe. — Ed.] 


A.D. 

t 

A.D.   1600. 
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;,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Bdsheniyas  wore  out,  the  free  spirit 
bhe  Afgh&ns,  which  had  owed  nothing  to  its  success,  smrived 
extinction :  the  north-eastern  tribes  were  never  more  for- 
able  than  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib ;  and  the  Ytisufzeis 
e  resisted  repeated  attacks  from  the  Mogul  emperors,  ij^pertect 
afterwards  from  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Cabul,  JfJ{fJ^*o, 
retain  their  turbulent  independence  undiminished  ^"^«^  y«*^ 
he  present  day.® 

"he  nature  of  the  war  with  Jelala  had  not,  latterly,  been  such 
fco  prevent  Akber's  employing  his  troops  in  the  adjoining 
ntries.     It  was  some  years  before  the  death  of  that  leader, 
b  he  made  the  important  acquisitions  of  Sind  and  Candahar. 
lie  province  of  Sind  had  passed  from  the  Arghuns^  into  an- 
er  £unily  of  military  adventurers,  and  Akber  took  advantage 
30ine  dissensions  wlich  afterwards  took  place  among  conqueat  of 
Be  new  usurpers,  to  endeavour  to  recover  that  old     *^^*** 
session  of  the  kings  of  Delhi.     He  sent  an  army  from  Lah6r, 
ere  he  was  himself  at  the  time,  to  enter  Sind  from  ^.d.  lwi. 
>  north,  and  lay  siege  to  the  fort  of  Sehwan,  the  key  ^•""  ^*^- 
Lower  Sind,  and  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  security 
the  whole  province. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  was  prevented  by  the  chief  of 
od,  who  drew  near  with  his  army,  and  intrenched  himself  in 
eh  a  position  that  Akber's  general  could  neither  attack  him 
T  carry  on  the  siege  while  he  was  so  near. 
Thia  difficulty  was  surmounted,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  emperor 
mself.    He  sent  another  detachment  to  enter  Sind  by  the  way 
'  linerc6t ;  and,  by  thus  distracting  the  attention  of  the  chief, 
spriTed  him  of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and,  before  long, 
Awed  him  to  give  up  the  province.     He  received  very  favour- 
Be  terms,  and  was  appointed  by  Akber,  according  to  ^.n.  i/5»2, 
**t  monarch's  practice,  to  a  high  rank  among  the  '^"*  ^^' 
J^Mes  of  the  empire.*^ 

.  AHl  FazPs  account  of  these  wars  is  a  Tariotis  events  which  took  place  during  the 

****«  specimen  of  his  adulation  an<l  his  course  of  it  in  the  remaining  fifteen  years 

P^Rrtency.  Immediately  after  Bir  Bal's  that  are  included  in  his  history.     He  even 

^i^  (that  is,  in  the  first  year  of  the  accounts  for  Akber' s  fourteen  years*  stay 

•X  hi  says:  "The  highlands  were  soon  in   the  Panjab,   by  "his   being  at  one 

•••d  of  the  rubbish  of  rebellion.     Many  time  engagcKl  in  supprepsing  the  Tajiks 

•^failed,  and  a  large  number  took  re-  (Rosheniyas),  and  at  another  in  reducing 

5*  in  Trin  and  Tupan  (Persia  and  Tar-  the   inhabitants  of  the  northern   hills.*' 

?*];  and  thus  the  countries  of  Bajaur,  {Chalmerses    MS.     Translations    of  the 

^  and  Tirah,  which  are  rarely  to  Ixj  Akhemameh.) 

^*Bed  in  the  world  for  their  climate  and  •  See  p.  4*29,  and  Appendix,  Sind. 

5flitT.  and  the  pl«^nty  of  their  fruits,  "  [He  was  made  a  commander  of  5,000 

^  cleansed  of  these  wicked  wretches."  and    appointed    to    the    government    of 

!  this  alleged  conclosion  of  the  war  Tatta.   (Morley's  Catalogut,  p.  74.)— Ed.] 
I  not  prevent  Ab41  Fail's  relating  the 
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It  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Akbemameli "  that  the  chief  of  Sind 
employed  Portuguese  soldiers  in  this  war,  and  had  also  200 
natives  dressed  as  Europeans.  These  were,  therefore,  the  fint 
Sepoys  in  India. 

The  same  chief  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  fort  defended  bjan 
Arab  garrison :  the  first  instance  in  which  I  have  observed  anj 
mention  of  that  description  of  mercenaries,  afterwards  so  much 
esteemed. 

After  the  treacherous  seizure  of  CandaMr  by  Humayun,  the 
Tifcorerj  of  ^^g  of  Pcrsia  madc  several  attempts  to  recover  po«- 
candahiir.  gessiou.  Hc  had  no  success  until  the  beginning  of 
Akber's  reign,  when  the  divided  state  of  the  monarchy  enabled ; 
him  to  effect  his  purpose.  Similar  disorders  in  the  eai^ 
part  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  gave  a  corresponding  adTSH- 
tage  to  Akber.  The  Persian  chiefs  fell  out  among  themselTee; 
one  of  them  fled  to  India ;  and  all  parties  ultimately  tnmed 
their  eyes  to  the  same  quarter;  so  that,  at  length,  both  the 
A.D.  1594  town  and  territory  fell,  without  a  blow,  into  the  handi 
A.U.  1003.      ^f  ^^  ^^^  prince. 

These  proceedings  led  to  no  quarrel  with  Persia :  Shah  Abhei 
was  fully  employed  at  home,  and  being  desirous  of  Akber's  as- 
sistance against  the  Uzbeks,  he  soon  after  renewed  the  friend]^  | 
intercourse  which  had  long  been  suspended  between  the  comti^ 
and  patiently  waited  his  opportunity  of  recovering  Candahar;  , 
wliich  did  not  present  itself  till  after  the  death  of  Akber. 

The  acquisition  of  Candahar  placed  Akber  in  complete  poa-  \ 
session  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  beyond  the  Indus  (the  iwr  i 
Complete      with  the  uorth-eastem  Afsrhajis  beine:  now  confined  tD 

settlementof    ,,  .     .       v  i  ?        ,    it  a'  i^       i.  J 

Hiudobtan.  the  mountaius);  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  oaa 
completed  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  Proper.  Sind  had  &Dea 
in  1592  ;  the  last  attempt  at  rebellion  in  Cashmir  was  quashed 
about  the  same  time  ;  the  reduction  of  Bengal  was  completsed 
by  the  submission  of  Orissa ;  and  all  disturbances  in  GvaaU 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Mozaffer  in  1593  ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  Hindostan  to  the  Nerbadda  was  more  under  Akber's  autho- 
rity than  it  had  been  under  any  former  king.  The  ranaof 
Oudipur,  indeed,  continued  unsubdued ;  but  the  other  Bajpnt 
chiefs  were  changed  froxa  jealous  tributaries  to  active  and  at*  : 
tached  adherents.  i 

The  next  object  for  Akber  was  to  extend  his  dominions  0T«f 
Expedition  to  the  Dcckau.  AlS  early  as  a.d.  1586,  he  had  taken  vf 
theiHH^kan.  ^j^^  ^^^g^  ^f  Burhan,  a  brother  of  Murteia  Niam 
Shah,  the  fourth  king  of  Ahmednagar,  who  claimed  to  ad- 
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minister  the  government  on  the  ground  of  the  mental  derange- 
ment of  its  actual  possessor.     An  expedition  sent  by  Akber  from 
miwa  to  support  this  claim  had  failed,  and  Burhan  remained 
far  some  years  under  Akber's  protection.     At  a  later  period 
(ij).  1592)9  afber  his  brother's  death,  Burhan  acquired  posses- 
tbn  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  without  any  aid  from  Akber ; 
Imt  he  found  it  divided  by  internal  faction,  and  engaged  in  war 
■with  his  neighbour  the  king  of  Bijapur.     All  these  distractions 
nere  increased  on  the  death  of  Burhan.     That  event  happened 
«ft6r  a  short  reign ;   and  in  a.d.  1595  there  were  no  less  than 
lonr  parties  in  the  field,  each  supporting  a  separate  claimant. 
Tbe  chief  of  the  party  that  was  in  possession  of  the  capital  had 
nooorse  to  the  aid  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  at  his  invitation,  Prince 
Morad  entered  the  Deckan  from  Guzer&t,  and  Mirza  Khan,  the 
Khani  Ehan&n,  from  Malwa,  the  two  armies  forming  a  junction 
'Within  a  short  distance  of  Ahmednagar.     But,  in  the  meantime, 
flie  chief  by  whom  they  were  called  in  had  been  obliged  a.d.  usa, 
io  leave  the  capital,  and  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  A.H!^ioo4r' ' 
C!hand  Sultana,  or  Chand  Bibi,  one  of  the  most  dis-  jSd"oVBAbi 
:  linguished  women  that  have  ever  appeared  in  India,  ^^^^g^. 
Biis  princess   was   acting   as   regent  for  her  infant  *^a- 
B^hew,  Bahadur  Nizam  Shah,  and  she  no  sooner  was  aware  of 
fte  approach  of  the  Moguls  than  she  applied  herself  to  con- 
ciliate the  king  of  Bijapdr,  her  relation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reconcile  the  heads  of  the  other  internal  parties  ;  that  all  might, 
far  a  time  at  least,  unite  to  resist  the  power  whose  ambition 
flireatened  equal  danger  to  them  all.     So  successful  was  her 
ippeal,  that  one  of  the  chiefs,  Nehang,  an  Abyssinian,  imme- 
iiiitely  set  out  to  join  her,  and  cut  his  way  into  Ahmednagar 
iridle  the  Moguls  were  in  the  act  of  investing  the  place :  the 
€fher  two  likewise  laid  aside  their  private  animosities,  and  joined 
flie  army  of  Bijapdr,  then  marching  against  the  Mo-  Her  defence 
gob.     These  preparations  increased  the  eagerness  of  nag'ar. 
Rnnce  Morad.     He  pressed  on  the  siege,  and  had  already  run 
two  mines  under  the  works,  when  they  were  discovered  and 
nndered  useless  by  the  countermines  of  the  besieged,  Chand 
B!M  herself  superintending  the  workmen,  and  exposing  herself 
fo  the  same  dangers  as  the  rest.     The  third  mine  was  fired 
Wfore  the  means  taken  to  render  it  ineffectual  were  completed : 
fte  connterminers  were  blown  up,  a  wide  breach  was  made  in 
Ike  wall,  and  such  a  sudden  terror  was  struck  among  those  who 
trended  it,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  deserting  their  posts 
•Hd  leaving  the  road  open  to  the  storming  party  which  was 
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advancing.  But  they  were  soon  recalled  by  CThand  Bibi,  w 
to  the  breach  in  fiill  armour,  with  a  veil  over  her  teuce 
naked  sword  in  her  hand ;  and  having  thus  checked  tl 
assault  of  the  Moguls,  she  continued  her  exertions  til] 
power  within  the  place  was  called  forth  against  them :  i 
lock-balls  and  arrows  poured  on  them  from  the  works 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  breach ;  rockets,  gunpowd 
other  combustibles  were  thrown  among  the  crowd  in  the 
and  the  garrison  in  front  opposed  so  steady  a  resistant 
after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest,  which  lasted  till  ei 
the  Moguls  were  obliged  to  draw  off  their  troops  and  pc 
the  renewal  of  the  assault  tiU  the  next  day.  But  the  g 
and  inhabitants  had  been  raised  to  enthusiasm  by  the  e: 
of  the  regent;  and,  as  her  activity  and  energy  w< 
slackened  during  the  night,  the  Moguls  found,  when  i 
dawned,  that  the  breach  had  been  built  up  to  such  a  he 
to  render  it  impossible  to  mount  it  without  new  mines, 
while  the  confederates  drew  near ;  and  though  the  Mogu 
still  superior  in  the  field,  they  were  unwUling  to  risk  all 
chance  of  a  battle.  Chand  Bibi,  on  the  other  hand,  w 
aware  of  the  precarious  duration  of  a  combination  li 
Pea»         present ;   and  both  parties  were  well  satisfied  t 

agreed  on.        ■*•  ,  •■■ 

A.H.  1004,  to  terms,  the  king  of  Ahmednagar  surrendering 
a!d?V596,  emperor  his  claim  on  Berar,  of  which  he  had  r 
F^raary.      made  a  conquest.** 

The  Moguls  had  not  long  withdrawn,  when  fr^sh  diss< 
warrcnewed  broke  out  in  Ahmcduagar.  One  Mohammed 
to  the  whole  whom  Chaud  Bibi  had  appointed  p6shwa,**  oi 
Deckan.  minister,  plotted  against  her  authority,  and  fina 
plied  for  aid  to  Prince  Morad.  The  prince  was  already  ei 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Deckan  princes  about  the  bounds 
Berar ;  both  parties  had  once  more  recourse  to  hostiliti* 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  peace  they  aga 
each  other  in  the  field  in  greater  force  than  before. 

The  king  of  Khand^sh,  who  acknowledged  himself  1 
subject,  appeared  on  his  side  on  this  occasion,  while  the 

"  Chand  Bibi  is  the  favourite  heroine  begun  to  fire  away  jewels,  that 

of  the  Deckan,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  sented  to  make  peace, 
fabulous  stories.     Even  Khafi  Khan  men-         "  The  title  of  p^hwa  (i.  f .  1m 

tions  her  having  fired  silver  balls  into  the  been  used  under  the  Bahmani  io 

Mogul  camp ;  and  the  common  tradition  It  has  since  become  fiimous  as  tl 

at  Ahmednagar  is,  that  when  her  shot  was  which  the  Biamin  mini8t«ra  of  tl 

expended,  she  loaded  her  guns  succes-  Sat4ra  so  long  governed  the  Max 

sively  with  copper,  with  silver,  and  with  pire. 
gold  coin,  and  that  it  was  not  till  she  had 
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Golo6nda  had  now  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Bijapur  and 
Ahmednagar.     The  battle  took  place  on  the  river  Godaveri : 
though  maintained  with  great  fury  for  two  days,  its  a.d.  mm, 
result  was  indecisive.   The  Moguls  claimed  the  victory,  jau.  1697.* 
bat  made  no  attempt  to  advance ;  and  their  ill-success,  together 
with  the  disagreement  between  Prince  Morad  and  the  Khani 
Ehanan,  induced  Akber  to  recall  them  both.    Abtil  Fazl  (the 
author),  who  was  his  prime  minister,  and  had  been  lately  in 
temporary  disgrace,  was  sent  to  remove  the  prince ;    and,  if 
necessary,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army.  Hisrepre-  Akb«rgoes 
■entations  convinced  Akber  that  his  own  presence  was  the  Deckan. 
required  :  he  therefore  left  the  Panjab  towards  the  end  of  1598 
(after  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  countries  near  the 
Indus) ;  and  before  the  middle  of  1699  he  arrived  on  the  river 
Nerbadda.     The  strong  fortress  of  Doulatabad  had 'been  taken 
before  he  appeared ;  several  other  hill  forts  fell  about  the  same 
time ;  and  as  soon  as  the  royal  army  reached  Burhanpur,  on 
the  Tapti,  a  force  was  sent  forward  under  his  son.  Prince  Daniyal, 
and  the  Khani  Khanan,  to  lay  siege  to  Ahmednagar.     Chind 
Bibi's  government  was  now  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  ever. 
Vehang,  the  Abyssinian  chief,  who  had  joined  her  in  Ahmed- 
oagar  at  the  beginning  of  the  former  siege,  was  now  besieging 
her.     He  drew  ofiF  on  the  approach  of  the  Moguls ;  but  the  in- 
testine disturbances  still  rendered  a  defence  hopeless ;  and  Chand 
Kbi  was  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Moguls,  when  the  i>eath  of 
soldiery,  instigated  by  her  factious  opponents,  burst  t&iia. 
into  the  female  apartments  and  put  her  to  death.     Their  treason 
brought  its  own  reward :  in  a  few  days  the  breach  was  practi- 
cable ;  the  storm  took  place ;  the  Moguls  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
fighting  men ;   and  the  young  king,  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  hill  fort  of  Gwali6r.     But  the  Taking  of 
fill  of  the  capital  did  not  produce  the  submission  of  gar? 
flie  kingdom.     Another  pageant  king  was  set  up,  and  ad.  leoo, 
the  dynasty  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  the  reign  A^Tf^iooyf ' 
of  Shah  Jehan,  in  a.d.  1637.  ^*^' 

Before  the  siege  of  Ahmednagar,  a  disagreement  had  taken 
place  between  Akber  and  his  vEissal,  the  former  king  of  conqnost  of 
Khand^sh,  which  induced  the  emperor  to  annex  that  KiiAndt-sh. 
Country  to  his  immediate  dominions.      The  military  ^^^^ 
Operations  which  ensued  occupied  Akber  for  nearly  a  Hindostan. 
year,  and  it  was  not  till  some  months  after  the  storm  of  Ahmed- 
tiagar  that  the  reduction  of  the  province  was  completed  by  the 
fell  of  Asirghar,  when  Akber  appointed  Prince  Dtiniyal  viceroy 
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of  Ehand^sh  and  Berar,  with  the  Ehani  Tnia.n&Ti  for  1 
Spring  of  viser,  and  marched,  himself,  to  Agra,  leaying  th< 
A.D.J601.  mand  in  the  Deckan  and  the  prosecution  < 
A.H.  1009.      conquest  of  Ahmednagar  to  Abul  Fazl. 

Before  his  departure  Akber  had  received  embassies  or 
-st^etnctory  seuts  from  the  kings  of  Bijaptir  and  GU>lc6nda,  ai 
S?tk^'  married  his  son  Daniyal  to  the  daugKter  of  the  : 
Boii,seiiin.  prince.**  Akber's  return  to  Hindostan  was  rei 
necessary  by  the  refractory  conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  S 
The  prince,  who  was  now  turned  of  thirty,  does  not  apj 
have  been  deficient  in  natural  abilities ;  but  his  temper  ha 
exasperated,  and  his  imderstanding  impaired,  by  tiie  ex< 
use  of  wine  and  opium.**  He  had  always  looked  on  Abt 
as  his  mortal  enemy;  and  the  temporary  disgrace  o 
minister,  and  his  subsequent  removal  to  the  Deckan,  wei 
cessions  made  by  Akber  to  the  complaints  and  jealousy  of  h 
On  his  own  departure  for  the  Deckan,  Akber  declared 
his  successor,  appointed  him  viceroy  of  Ajmir,  and  com 
to  him  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  rana  of  Oudipur, 
ing  Bdja  Man  Sing  to  assist  him  with  his  arms  and  coi 
After  much  loss  of  time  Selim  set  forth  on  this  duty,  and  hac 
some  progress  in  the  fulfilment  of  it,  when  intelligence  i 
of  the  revolt  under  Osman  in  Bengal,  of  which  provinc 
Sing  was  the  viceroy.  He  immediately  set  oflF  for  his  g 
ment ;  and  Selim,  now  free  from  all  control,  and  seeing  tl 
peror's  whole  force  employed  in  other  quarters,  was  temj 
seize  on  the  provinces  of  Hindostan  for  himself.  He  nu 
A.D.  leoo,  ^  Agra ;  and,  as  the  governor  of  that  city  contri 
A^"i(W9*^' '  ®1^^®  ^is  demands  for  its  surrender,  he  procee 
siiiiAn.  '  Allahahad,  and  took  possession  of  the  surroi 
countries  of  Oudh  and  Behar.     He  at  tiie  same  time 


1*  The  account  of  thn  operations  in  the  It  does  not  appear  hov  long  he 

Deckan  is  from  the  "  Akbern4meh,"  and  to  this  sobrietj.     {Priest  JMn^ 

Ferishta,   especially  his  History  of  Ah-  7.)    Drinking  seems   to   hare  I 

mednaffar,  vol.  iii.  yice  of  the  age  among  the  3Cal 

^*  Afterwards  the  Emperor  Jeh&ngir.  kings  and  great  men :  Baber  and 

"  His  own  account  is,  that  in  his  youth  yian   both  drank  hard :    the  pr 

he  used  to  drink  at  least  twenty  cups  of  T4rk  dynasties  seem  all  to  haTe 

wine  a  day,  each  cup  containing  half  a  sir  same  propensity ;   and  eren  the 

(six  ounces,  t.  e.  nearly  half  a  pint) ;  and  Persia,  so  lately  elevated  by  the 

that  if  he  was  a  single  hour  without  his  of  their  family,  not  only  drank  U 

bererage,  his  hands  began  to  shake,  and  in  private,  but  made  tn^  piles 

he  was  unable  to  sit  at  rest.    After  he  and  flagons  of  gold  and  jewels  < 

came  to  the  throne,  he  says,  he  drank  a  great  part  of  the  splendour  < 

only  five  cups   {i.e.  little  more  than   a  court, 
quart),  and  only  took  it  after  nightfall.  * 
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tbe  local  tzreasure,  amotmtmg  to  thirty  lacs  of  rupees 
0,0002.)  9  cmd  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
lowever  much  Akber  may  have  been  afflicted  by  this  con- 
it,  lie  determined  not  to  drive  his  son  to  extremities.  He 
►te  a  temperate  letter,  warning  him  of  the  consequences  of 
conduct,  and  assuring  him  of  his  own  undiminished  aflFec- 
1,  if  he  would  in  time  return  to  the  path  of  his  duty.  As 
se  remonstrances  were  soon  followed  by  Akber's  return  to 
ra,  Selim  replied  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  and  actually 
rched  as  tax  as  Etdyah  with  the  professed  intention  of  waiting 
his  father.  Whether  he  in  reality  intended  his  approach  to 
hostile,  or  entertained  apprehensions  for  his  own  safety,  he 
red  no  e£Forts  to  raise  troops,  and  had  assembled  such  a 
ly  that  Akber  sent  to  desire  him  to  advance  slightly  attended, 
jlse  to  return  to  Allahabad.  Selim  chose  the  latter  course. 
s  not  improbable  that  this  retreat  was  procured  by  negotia- 
1 ;  for  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  grant  of  Bengal  and  Orissa 
Akber  to  his  son,  and  by  renewed  professions  of  fidelity 
1  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  During  this  Murder  of 
eitfiil  calm,  the  prince  had  an  opportunity,  which  ^^^  ^"*- 
did  not  let  slip,  of  revenging  his  own  supposed  injuries, 
Qe  lie  inflicted  the  severest  blow  on  the  feelings  of  his  father. 
61  Fazl  had  at  this  time  been  recalled  from  the  Deckan,  and 
3  advancing  with  a  small  escort  towards  Gwali6r,  when  he 
.  into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Narsing  De6,  raja  of 
VihsL  in  Bund^lcand,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Selim ;  and 
hough  he  defended  himself  with  great  gallantry,  he  was  cut 
-with  most  of  his  attendants,  and  his  head  sent  to  the 
nee.'®  Akber  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligence  ^.d.  1602, 
this  event.  He  shed  abundance  of  tears,  and  passed  ^•^*  '^^'• 
:>  days  and  nights  without  food  or  sleep.  He  immediately 
it  a  force  against  Narsing  De6,  with  orders  to  seize  his 
oily,  ravage  his  country,  and  exercise  such  severities  as  on 
ler  occasions  he  never  permitted.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
own  of  his  son's  share  in  the  crime :  so  far  from  interrupting 
I  intercourse  with  him,  he  sent  Selima  Sultana,  one  of  his 
ves,  who  had  adopted  Selim  afber  his  own  mother's  death,  to 

•  Selim,  in  his  Memoirs,  written  after  father.  (PnWa  Memoirs  of  Jehdngir, -p.  33.) 

wtM  emperor,  acknowledges  the  mur-  One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  accession 

,  and  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  was  to  promote  the  murderer,  Narsing 

U  Fazl  had  persuaded  Akber  to  re-  De6   ^who   had   escaped  the  unrelenting 

moe  the  Koran,  and  to  deny  the  divine  pursuit  of  Akber),  to  a  high  station,  and 

•ion  of  Miihomet.  On  the  same  ground  he  always  continued  to  treat  him  with  fa- 

JQfltifies  hi«  own  rebellion  against  his  tout  and  confidence. 
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endeavour  to  soothe  Ids  mind  and  bring  about  an  entim 
ciliation. 

This  embassy  was  attended  with  the  desired  effect 
Reoonciiia-  soon  after  repaired  to  court  and  made  his  sub 
with°8eiim.  Akber  received  him  with  his  usual  kindness,  a 
ferred  on  him  the  privilege  of  using  the  royal  om 
A.D.  1608,  Selim  was  soon  after  again  despatched  with 
A.H.  1012.  against  the  rana  of  Oudipur ;  but  he  protra( 
mi^SdSt  Diaxch  on  various  pretences,  and  showed  so  lit 
of  seiim.  position  to  involve  himself  in  a  permanent  co: 
that  nature,  that  Akber,  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture  at  a 
sent  him  leave  to  return  to  his  almost  independent  resic 
Allahabad.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  more  than  ever 
bauchery.  He  had  always  maintained  a  peculiar  dislike 
eldest  son,  Prince  Khusrou,  whose  own  levity  and  violen 
to  have  given  him  reason  for  his  displeasure.  Some  i 
stance  in  their  disputes  at  this  time  so  affected  Khusrou's 
(the  sister  of  Raja  Man  Sing)  that  she  swallowed  pois 
thus  added  a  fresh  sting  to  the  already  inflamed  mind 
husband.  Selim's  irascibility  now  became  so  great  t 
attendants  were  afraid  to  approach  him  ;  and  he  was  g 
cruelties  which  had  been  so  long  disused  that  they 
horror  among  all  who  heard  of  them,  and  which  were  pe< 
repugnant  to  the  humane  nature  of  Akber.*^ 

The  emperor  was  much  perplexed  as  to  the  course  to 
and  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview 
his  son.  He  therefore  set  off  for  Allahdbad,  and  had  ad 
one  or  two  marches,  when  he  heard  of  the  alarming  ill 
his  own  mother,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  receive  h 
breath. 

On  hearing  of  this  journey,  and  the  cause  of  its  susp 
Selim,  perhaps  animated  by  some  sense  of  duty  or  i 
affection,  or  perhaps  conceiving  that  his  interests  would  1 
served  by  his  presence  at  court,  determined  to  repair  to 
and  to  submit  in  good  earnest  to  his  father. 

On  reaching  Agra  he  was  kindly  received,  but  was  for  8 
He  is  placed  time  placcd  under  restraint ;  and  either  to  less< 
straint,  and  disgracc  of  his  Confinement,  or  to  prevent  his  h 
^Jlised.       ing  in  his  usual  excesses,  he  was  put  under  the  c 

^'  On   one  occasion  Selim  ordered  an  the  son  of  a  man  who  conld  not  9« 

offender  to  be  flayed  alive,   and  Akber  beast  flayed  without  pain  could  h 

could  not  conceal   his  disgust  when  he  of  such  cruelty  to  a  human  being, 
heard  of  it,  but  said  he  wondered  how 
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bysician.  Before  long  he  was  restored  to  freedom  and  to 
)np.  Still  the  violence  of  his  temper  does  not  ap-  hih  qnarrei* 
r  to  have  abated;  and  his  jealousy  of  his  son,  aonoumsrou. 
isrou,  led  to  such  a  disorderly  scene  at  an  elephant  fight  in 
ler's  presence,  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  again 
trring  the  public  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  Khusrou 
c  up  the  quarrel  with  as  much  vehemence  as  his  father,  and 
all  he  could  to  exasperate  Akber  against  him.  It  is  even 
3able  that  Ehusrou  had,  long  ere  this,  entertained  views  of 
planting  his  father  in  the  succession;  and  Selim,  in  his 
noirs,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  Akber  at  one 
B  had  serious  thoughts  of  such  a  supersession ;  *®  but  the 
.  faTOorite  with  Akber,  as  well  as  with  Selim  himself,  was 
arram,^*  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  latter ;  and  their 
ference  of  that  prince  was  among  the  principal  causes  of 
discontent  of  his  elder  brother. 

ikber  had,  some  years  before,  lost  his  second  son,  Morad : 
now  received  accounts  of  the  death  of  his  third  Death  of 
,  Daniy&l,  who  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance  in  the  ^^Slid  ^" 
rtieth  year  of  his  age.     His  health  having  already  ~°- 
Bived  a  severe  shock  from  his   excess,  he  was  obliged  to 
ige  his  word  to  his  father  to  leave  oflF  the  use  of  wine,  and 
I  BO  surrounded  by  people  of  the  emperor's,  that  he  was 
lible  to  gratify  his  propensity,  which  had  become  irresistible. 
i  resource  was  to  have  liquor  secretly  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
Tel  of  a  fowling-piece ;  and  having  thus  again  free  access  to 
.nl^nce,  he  soon  brought  his  life  to  a  close.     This  calamity 
9  felt  by  Akber  in  the  degree  that  was  to  be  expected  from 
»  strength  of  his  attachments ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
nestic  afflictions,  and  the  loss  of  his  intimate  friends,  began 
jarej  ripon  his  spirits  and  undermine  his  health. 
Se  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  ill,*^  when,  in  the 
ddle  of   September  1606,   his  complaint  came  on  sicknesgof 
th  additional  violence,  accompanied  by  total  loss  of  ^^• 
petite  ;  and  it  became  apparent,  before  long,  that  there  were 
tie  hopes  of  his  recovery.     For  the  last  ten  days  he  was  con- 
led  to  his  bed ;  and  although  he  appears  to  have  retained  his 
unities  to  the  last,  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  taking  part  in 
isiness.     Prom  this  time  all  eyes   were  directed  to  intrigues  re- 
e  succession,  and  the  court  became  an  arena  for  the  raooe^on.^ 
niggles  of  the  contending  parties.     Selim  was  the  acknow- 

*  Price's  Mtmoirs  of  Jehdngir,  p.  33.  *•  Price's  Memoirs  ofJchdugiry  p.  70. 

**  Afterwards  Shah  Jehiin. 
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the  citadel  of  Agra,  and  made  all  dispositions 
Khusrou  on  the  throne.  Selim  was  now  justly  ala 
personal  safety,  and  forbore  visiting  the  palace  on 
illness.  His  son,  Prince  Khnrram,  though  only 
garded  both  his  father's  injunctions  and  his  own 
declared  that  he  would  never  quit  his  grand£a.tl 
continued  to  live.  Akber  was  distressed  by  his  s< 
of  which  he  surmised  the  cause.  He  repeatedly  e 
anxiety  to  see  him,  and  again  pronounced  him  th 
cessor  to  the  kingdom,  while  he  expressed  his 
Xhusrou  should  be  provided  for  by  a  grant  of  the 
Bengal.  These  declarations,  together  with  the 
some  of  the  most  respectable  nobles,  who  still  adhe 
had  a  great  effect  in  drawing  off  the  inferior  ch 
attached  themselves  to  the  opposite  party ;  and  Aa 
ceived  that  he  was  likely  to  be  deserted  if  he  pei 
took  the  prudent  course  of  opening  a  private  negc 
Selim.  Man  Sing,  whose  influence  depended  on  tJ 
his  followers  to  himself  and  not  to  the  emperor,  ' 
posed  to  the  same  danger ;  but  finding  himself  lei 
having  received  flattering  overtures  from  Selim, 
length  promised  his  support  to  the  heir  apparei 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and  was  affectionately  rec 
Death  of  dying  monarch.  The  last  moments  of  At; 
A.D.  1605.  recorded  by  his  successor.  He  says  t] 
ort.*  18.  *  interview,  Akber  desired  him  to  bring  all 
into  the  chamber  where  he  was  lying ;  "  for,"  said  hi 
bear  that  anv  misunderstanding:  should  subsist  betvi 
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Sellm  now  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  bnrst  into  a  passion 
of  tears ;  but  Akber  pointed  to  his  favourite  scymitar,  and 
made  signs  to  his  son  to  bind  it  on  in  his  presence.  He  seems 
afterwards  to  have  recovered  from  this  exhaustion :  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Selim,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  look  to 
ihe  comfort  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  and  not  to  forget  or 
fcrsaike  his  old  friends  and  dependents.  Afker  this  he  permitted 
one  of  the  chief  mullahs,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Selim's, 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  in  his  presence  he  repeated  the 
Mahometan  confession  of  faith,  and  died  in  all  the  forms  of  a 
good  Mussulman.^^ 

.  Akber  is  described  as  a  strongly  built  and  handsome  man, 
with  an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance,  and  very  jj^ 
e^tivating  manners.**  He  was  endowed  with  great  c^a»cter. 
personal  strength  and  activity.  In  his  youth  he  indulged  in 
wine  and  good  living,  but  early  became  sober  and  abstemious, 
refraining  from  animal  food  on  particular  days,  making  alto- 
gether nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  year.  He  was  always  satisfied 
with  very  little  sleep,  and  frequently  spent  whole  nights  in  those 
philosophical  discussions  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  Although 
•0  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  although  he  made  greater 
improvements  in  civil  government  than  any  other  king  of  India ; 
yet,  by  his  judicious  distribution  of  his  time,  and  by  his  talents 
fcr  the  despatch  of  business,  he  always  enjoyed  abundant  leisure 
fcr  study  and  amusement.  He  was  fond  of  witnessing  fights  of 
■nimals,  and  all  exercises  of  strength  and  skill ;  but  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  hunting,  especially  in  cases  like  the  destruction 
€f  tigers,  or  the  capture  of  herds  of  wild  elephants,  which  gave 
i  scope  to  his  enjoyment  of  adventure  and  exertion.  He  some- 
times also  underwent  fatigue  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  exer- 
cise, as  when  he  rode  from  Ajmir  to  Agra  (220  mUes)  in  two 
iQceessive  days,  and  in  many  similar  journeys  on  horseback, 
besides  walks  on  foot  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.     His 

«■  Al^ber  was  buried  near  Agra.    His  ornament."  (Bishop  Heher'a  Narrative^  voL 

tomb  is  thus  described  bv  Bishop  Heber.  i.  p.  587.)    This  immense  pile  served  as 

iRbe  central  building  "is  a  sort  of  solid  quarters  to  an  European  regiment  of  dra- 

Jvyimiiiid,  surrounded  externally  with  dois-  goons  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  first  con- 

\ttB     galleries,   and   domes,   diminishing  quest  of  that  territory  by  the  British. 

^tBdnaUy  on  ascending  it,  till  it  ends  in  **  Price's  Memoirs  of  Jehdv^ir,  p.  45. 

%  t^nare  platform  of  white  marble  sur-  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  him 

Itnmded    oy  the  most   elaborate  lattice-  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  who  went  to 

^vrk  of  the  same  material,  in  the  centre  visit  him  from  Goa.     He  was  about  "  fifty 

of  which  is  a  small  altar  tomb,  also  of  years  old,  white  like  an  European,   and 

^hite  marble,  carved  with  a  delicacy  and  of  sagacious  intellect.    He  received  them 

Wsntj  which  do  full  justice  to  the  mate-  with  singular  affability,"  &c.    {Murra/t 

Jtial,   And  to  the  graceful  forms  of  the  Discoverds  tn  Asia^  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 
A»bie  cbancters  which  form  its  chief 
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history  is  fOled  with  instances  of  romantic  courage,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  stimolated  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  love  of 
danger  as  often  as  by  any  rational  motive.  Yet  he  showed  no 
fondness  for  war :  he  was  always  ready  to  take  the  field  and  to 
remain  there,  exerting  all  his  talents  and  energy,  while  his 
presence  was  required ;  bnt  when  the  fate  of  a  war  was  once 
decided,  he  returned  to  the  general  government  of  his  empire, 
and  left  it  to  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the  remaining  militaij 
operations.  These  were,  in  some  cases,  very  long  protracted; 
but  his  conquests,  when  concluded,  were  complete ;  and  no  part 
of  India,  except  that  near  the  capital,  can  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  subdued  until  his  time.  He  was  not  free  from  am- 
bition ;  but  as  the  countries  he  invaded  had  been  formerly  subject 
to  Delhi,  he  would  have  incurred  more  blame  than  praise  among 
his  contemporaries  if  he  had  forborne  from  attempting  to  recoyer 
them. 


CHAPTER    III. 

INTEENAL   POLICY. 

But  it  is  to  his  internal  policy  that  Akber  owes  his  place  in  that 
His  internal  l^ig^^^st  Order  of  priuccs,  whose  reigns  have  been  a 
^o'M  kS^  blessing  to  mankind ;  and  that  policy  shows  itself  in 
civil.  different  shapes,  as  it  affects  religion  or  civil  govern- 

ment. Akber's  tolerant  spirit  was  displayed  early  in  his  reign, 
His  general  ^^^  appcaxs  to  havc  been  entirely  independent  of  any 
iSidfm^-  doubts  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mahometan  fidtL 
ti»ii*y-  It  led  him  however  to  listen,  without  prejudice,  to  the 
doctrines  of  other  religions,  and  involved  hiin  in  enmitj  wift 
the  bigoted  members  of  his  own ;  and  must  thus  have  contribih 
ted  to  shake  his  early  belief,  and  to  dispose  him  to  question  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Koran.  The  political  advantagea  of 
a  new  religion,  which  should  take  in  all  classes  of  his  siibjeci% 
could  not  fail,  moreover,  to  occur  to  him.  In  the  first  part  of 
Progress  of    his  reispi,  he  was  assiduous  in  visiting:  sacred  plaoei, 

his  religious  i   •  /.        j  i.    i  •       ^,        .    ^T 

opinions.  and  lu  attendance  on  holy  men :  even  m  the  twenij- 
first  year  of  his  reign,  he  spoke  seriously  of  performing  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  twenty-fourth  jear 
(a.d.  1579)  that  he  made  open  profession  of  his  latitudinaiian 
opinions. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  even  of  the  holy  persons  whom 
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e  visited  may  have  held  the  free  notions  common  with  particu- 
LT  sects  of  Mahometan  ascetics ;  but  the  blame  of  corruptmg 
kber's  orthodoxy  is  thrown  by  all  Mussulman  writers  Feizi. 
I  Feizi  and  his  brother  AbiU  Fazl.  These  eminent  persons 
ere  the  sons  of  a  learned  man  named  Mobarik,  who  was 
robably  a  native  of  Nag6r,  and  who,  at  one  time,  taught  a 
Ulege  or  school  of  law  and  divinity  at  Agra.     He  was  at  first 

Sunni,  but  turned  Shia;  and  afterwards  took  to  reading 
ve  philosophical  works  of  the  ancients,  and  became  a  free- 
inker,  or,  according  to  his  enemies,  an  atheist.  So  great  a 
nrsecution  was  raised  against  him  on  this  account,  that  he  was 
distrained  to  give  up  his  school,  and  fly  with  his  family  from 
^ra.  His  sons  conformed,  in  all  respects,  to  the  Mahometan 
ligion ;  though  it  is  probable  that  they  never  were  deeply 
ibned  with  attachment  to  the  sect. 

Feizi  was  the  first  Mussulman  that  applied  himself  to  a  dili- 
mt  study  of  Hindu  literature  and  science.*     It  does  Histnmrfa- 
>t  appear  whether  his  attention  was  directed  to  these  JS^siS!"* 
searches  by  Akber,  or  whether  he  undertook  them  *^'^'* 
'  his  own  accord.     It  was,  however,  by  the  aid  and  under  the 
rection  of  the  emperor  that  he  conducted  a  systematic  inquiry 
to  every  branch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Bramins.      Besides 
mscrit  works  in  poetry*  and  philosophy,  he  made  a  version  of 
e  **  Bija  Ganita  "  and  "  Lildvati "  of  Bhascara  iichdrya,  the 
st  Hindu  books  on  algebra  and  arithmetic. 
He  likewise  superintended  translations  made  from  the  Sanscrit 

other  learned  men,  including  one,  at  least,  of  the  He  gnpenn- 
)das,  the  two  great  historical  and  heroic  poems  the  i^S;JJ,f?rom 
kfaha  Bh^rata"  and  "  Ramayana,"  and  the  "  History  ^JS^^y^. 
Cashmir,"  the  only  specimen  of  that  sort  of  compo-  ^"*«^ 
ion  in  Sanscrit  prose.* 

AJcber's  acquisitions  of  this  nature  were  not  confined  to  San- 
it.  He  prevailed  on  a  Christian  priest,  whom  Abiil  Fazl  calls 
idre  Farabatun,  and  describes  as  learned  in  science  and  his- 
y,  to  come  from  Gk)a,  and  undertake  the  education  of  a  few 
aths  destined  to  be  employed  in  translating  the  productions 

rOn  this  see  Sir  H.  Elliot's  note  o,  in  (See  p.  171).    Feizi  was  likewise  author 

tUstorians  of  India.     He  shows  that  of  a  great  deal  of  original  poetry,  and  of 

eral  Hindn  books  of  medicine  and  as-  other  works,  in   Persian.     He   seems  to 

noiDT   had  been   translated  from  the  have  been  more  studious  and  less  a  man 

isknt  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  of  the  world  than  Abiil  Fazl. 
alifate.   Albiruni  certainly  know  Sans-         ■  Muntakhab  ut  Tawarikh.     [See  Sir 

t. — Ed.]  H.  Elliot's  Historians,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  260. 

'  He  translated  the  "  Nala  and  Dam-  — Ed.] 
inti,'*an  episode  of  the  *'Maha  Bharata  " 
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of  Greek  literature  into  Persian.  Feizi  himself  was  directed 
to  make  a  correct  version  of  the  Evangelists.* 

Peizi  was  first  presented  to  Akber  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ik 
Abw  Fad.  reign,  and  introduced  Abul  Fazl  six  years  later,  in 
A.D.  1574. 

Those  brothers  soon  became  the  intimate  friends  and  insepa- 
Akber'8  rablc  companions  of  their  sovereign.  They  not  oiij 
ti*?h?M^*  were  the  confidants  of  all  his  new  opinions  in  religion, 
brothers.  ^j^^  ]jjg  a^viscrs  iu  his  patronage  of  literature,  botk 
in  foreign  countries  and  in  his  own,  but  were  consulted  and 
employed  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  government.  Feirf 
was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  kings  of  the  Decfam 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  that  country ;  and  Abul  Fazl  lirrf 
to  attain  the  highest  military  rank,  and  to  hold  the  office  rf 
prime  minister.  Akber's  disixess  at  the  loss  of  Abul  Fazl  hm 
been  mentioned,  and  the  account  of  his  behaviour  at  the  denft 
of  Feizi  is  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  it  is  given  by  an  enemy* 
It  was  midnight  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  ¥&£ 
was  dying  ;  on  which  he  hastened  to  his  apartment,  but  fooni! 
him  already  nearly  insensible :  he  raised  his  head,  and  caOei 
out  to  him,  with  a  familiar  term  of  endearment,  "  Sh^khji!  I 
have  brought  AH  the  physician  to  you ;  why  do  not  you  speak?* 
Finding  that  he  received  no  answer,  he  threw  his  turban  on  tha 
ground  and  burst  into  the  strongest  expressions  of  sonoib 
When  he  had  recovered  his  composure,  he  went  to  Abul  Rdf 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  death,  and  remained  ibr 
some  time  endeavouring  to  console  him,  before  he  returned  to 
his  palace.* 

*  The  taste  for  literature  and  accom-  author,  whose  name  was  Abdul  Kft&« 
plishments  seems  to  have  been  much  dif-  relates  that  Feixi  continued  to  blMptw* 
fused  in  Akber  s  court:  Aziz  (or  Khani     in  his  dying  moments,  and  that  atUikl* 


A'zim)  -was  a  man  of  great  learning;  Mirza  l^arkcd  like  a  dog,  while  his  face 

Khan   (Khani  Klianan),  son  of   Bair&m  disfigured  and  his  lips  black,  as  if  k^it^l 

Khan,  and  the  second  of  Akber's  generals,  ready  bore  the  impress  of  the  dami  ^'"' 

made  the   excellent   Persian   translation  that  awaited  him.     Abdul  Kadir  i 

now   extant   of    Baber's   Memoirs,   from  in  his  book  a  letter  in  his  fiifOvIM 

the   Turkish.     Among  the  distinguished  Feizi  to  Akber,  and  defends  himself 

men  of  this  time,  all  historians  mention  the  charge  of  ingratitude  in  de&miif  lii 

Tans^n,  a  celebrated  composer,  whose  mu-  benefactor  after  his  death,  by  stjiBI'^; 

sic  is  still  much  admired.      Even   Zein  it  was  a  paramount  duty  he  own  to  Orf 

Khan  (so  often  mentioned  as  an  able  and  and  to  religion.    The  letter  ahovs  FflA 

active  general)   is   said  to  have   played  zeal  for  his  friends  in  a  strong  poal  d 

well  on  several  instruments.     Akber  en-  view.     It  expatiates  on  the  serriccs  sft^ 

couraged  schools,  at  which  Hindu  as  well  bearer,  and  his  ill  luck  in  tbetr  wt  ta»* 

as  Mahometan  learning  was  taught,  and  ing  attracted  notice ;  speaks  of  hia»<^ 

"every  one   was   educated  according  to  warmest  terms  as  an  intimate  •ujus**' 

his  circumstances  and  particular  views  in  ance  of  thirty-seven  rears*  stsadi^gi  > 

life."     {Akhemdmeh.)  true  and  fiuthftil  fHend,  and  a  P"**! 

*  Muntakhub  ut  Tawarikh.    The  came  many  virtues  and  acoompliahBcati ;  sw 
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with  Peizi  and  Abul  Pazl,  there  were  many  other 
men  of  all  religions  about  the  court ;  and  it  Akber* re- 
delight  of  Akber  to  assemble  them,  and  sit  for  phli^phi. 
ights  assisting  at  their  philosophical  discus-  ren<^  ^ 
His  regular  meetings  were  on   Friday;   but  he  often 
single  Bramins  or  Mahometan  Sufis  on  other  occasions, 
3red  into  long  inquiries  regarding  the  tenets  of  their 
;  schools.® 

specimens  of  the  discnssions  at  those  meetings  (probably 
ry  ones)  are  given  in  the  "  Dabistdn,"  a  learned  Persian 

the  various  religions  of  Asia. 

ullest  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Bramin,  a  Mussulman,  a 
[>er  of  fire,  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  and  a  philosopher.^  The 
tative  of  each  religion  brings  forth  his  arguments ; 
re  successively  condemned,  some  on  accoimt  of  the 
jharacter  of  their  founders,  and  all  for  the  absurdity  of 
3trines,  and  the  want  of  proof  of  their  alleged  miracles, 
losopher  winds  up  the  discourse  by  recommending  a 
vhich  shall  have  no  ground  but  reason  and  virtue.  An 
of  a  real  debate  of  this  kind  is  given  in  the  "  Akber- 
'  It  was  carried  on  before  an  assembly  of  the  learned 
ligions,  between  Padre  Redif^  a  Christian  priest,  and  a 

Mahometan  mullahs:  a  decided  advantage,  both  in 
md  argument,  is  given  to  the  Christian.  It  was  con- 
y  Akber's  reproving  the  muUahs  for  their  violence,  and 
Qg  his  own  opinion  that  God  could  only  be  adequately 
ped  by  following  reason,  and  not  yielding  implicit  &ith 
lleged  revelation.® 

trongly  recommending  him  to  Mahometans  give  different  accounts;  and, 
r.  Though  Abdul  Kadir  had  what  is  rather  unusual  in  controversies, 
with  Feizi  and  Abul  Fazl  on  each  tells  the  story  in  the  way  least  fa- 
religion,  this  dispute  does  not  vourable  to  his  own  faith.  The  disputants 
ave  led  to  his  disgrace  with  having  split  on  the  divinity  of  their  re- 
•  he  mentions  that  he  was  em-  spective  scriptures,  the  Christian,  accord- 
rhat  monarch  to  make  a  cata-  ing  to  Abiil  Fazl,  offered  to  walk  into  a 
eizi's  library  after  his  death,  flaming  furnace,  bearing  the  Bible,  if  the 
consisted  of  4,600  books,  care-  Mahometan  would  show  a  similar  confl- 
ated and  well  bound,  on  poetry  dencc  in  the  protection  of  the  Koran.  To 
are,  moral  and  physical  science,  this,  he  says,  the  Mussulmans  only  an- 
rj.  [These  passages  from  Abdul  swered  by  reproaches.  The  missionaries, 
>  translated  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  on  the  other  hand,  say  the  proposal  came 
vol.  i.  pp.  266-258. — Ed.]  from  the  Mussulmans,  and  was  rejected 
lameh.    Muntakhab  ut  Tawa-  by  them,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Akber. 

(Murray's  Asiatic  Discoveries^   vol.   ii.   p. 

ftted     by     Colonel     Kennedy,  91.)     The  probability  is,  that  Akber  may 

u  of  the  Bombay  Literary  So^  have  taken  this  way  of  amusing  himself 

i.  p.  217,  &c.  with  the  extravagance  of  both  parties.    It 

omstance  is  related  regarding  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  design  to 

g,  of  which  the  Christians  and  turn  the  Christians  at  least  into  derision. 
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The  religion  of  Akber  himself  may  be  inferred  from  what  hai 
Roiigiona  been  said.*  It  seems  to  have  been  pure  deism ;  ii 
Ak^.**'  addition  to  which  some  ceremonies  were  permitted  ii 
consideration  of  himian  infirmity.  It  maintained  that  we  oagU 
to  reverence  God  according  to  the  knowledge  of  him  deriyed 
from  our  own  reason,  by  which  his  onity  and  benevolence  aie 
sufficiently  established ;  that  we  ought  to  serve  him,  and  BbA 
for  our  Aiture  happiness  by  subduing  our  bad  passions,  aol 
practising  such  virtues  as  are  beneficial  to  mankind ;  but  tfait 
we  should  not  adopt  a  creed,  or  practise  a  ritual,  on  the  at- 
thority  of  awy  man,  as  all  were  liable  to  vice  and  error  like  oia*' 
selves.  K  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for  men  to  have  son* 
visible  object  of  adoration,  by  means  of  which  they  might  nuM 
their  soul  to  the  Divinity,  Akber  recommended  that  the  si% 
the  planets,  or  fire,  should  be  the  symbols.  He  had  no  priesi% 
no  public  worship,  and  no  restrictions  about  food,  except  • 
recommendation  of  abstinence,  as  tending  to  exalt  the  mioL 
His  only  observances  were  salutations  to  the  sun,  prayers  it 
midnight  and  day-break,  and  meditations  at  noon  on  tiie  sni. ! 
He  professed  to  sanction  this  sort  of  devotion,  from  regard  ti 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  not  from  his  own  belief  ii 
their  efficacy.  It  is,  indeed,  related  by  Abul  Fazl,  that,  being 
once  entreated  to  pray  for  rain,  he  refased,  observing  that  God' 
knew  our  wants  and  wishes  better  than  we  did  ourselves,  aal 
did  not  require  to  be  reminded,  to  exert  his  power  for  our  benefiL 
But  as  Akber  practised  all  his  ceremonies  as  well  as  pennittei 
them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  had  not  gained  some  hold 
on  Ids  imagination.  He  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  defon^ 
and,  with  all  his  scepticism,  to  have  inclined  even  to  saper* 
stitions  that  promised  him  a  closer  connexion  mth  the  Dd^ 
than  was  afforded  by  the  religion  which  his  reason  approved-*^ 
To  this  feeling  we  may  ascribe,  among  other  instances,  the  an* 
and  veneration  with  which  he  adored  the  images  of  Jesus  Chnik 

Tlie  missionaries,  provoked  at  the  disap-  struet^d  in  the  Gospel,  And  that  thoi»  k^ 

poiutment  of  their  sanguine  hopes  of  con-  sons  were  not  hegon  according  to  the  wid 

verting  the  emperor,  appear  at  length  to  form,  "In  the  name  of  God,"  hot  •*I»,'^ 

have  suspected  that  he  had  no  object  in  name  of  Jesus  Chritt'*     [Sir  H.  EUirt'i 

encouraging  them,   except  to  gratify  his  Hufiorians,  toL  i.  p.  24S. — Ed.] 
taste  with  their  pictures  and  images,  and         *  [There  is  an  interesting  paper Oitv 

to  BwoU  the  pomp  of  his  court  by  their  subject   in    Professor  Wilsoo*t  CWWrf 

attendance  (Murray  3  Asiatic  Discoveries^  Works^  toI.  ii^  chiefly  based  on  Abtf 

vol.  ii.  p.  91) ;   but.besides  his  intense  cu-  Kadir*B  MuntakhkbtU  T^wpWH.— iW 
riosity  about  the  religious  opinions  of  all         '*  [He  nsed  to  associate  with  ffiiw 

8oots,  both  Abul  Fazl  and  Abdul  Kadir  yogis  on  the  most  ikmiliar  fcotin^  «■> 

represent  him  as  entertaining  a  real  re-  was  initiated  into  all  their  knowledi^i* 

fjpect  for  Christianity.     The  latter  author  practices. — ^Ed.] 
sayrt  that  he  made  his  son  Moriid  be  in- 
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d  the  Virgin,  when  they  were  shown  to  him  by  the  mission- 
les.** 

Notwithstanding  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  and  some  ex- 
3Ssions  in  the  formnlfiB  of  his  own  religion,  Akber  never  seems 
have  entertained  the  least  intention  of  laying  claims  to  snper- 
fcural  illomination.  His  fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  there 
ire  no  prophets ;  his  appeal  on  all  occasions  was  to  human 
ison;  and  his  right  to  interfere  at  all  with  religion  was 
oxmded  on  his  duty  as  civil  magistrate.*'  He  took  the  pre- 
cition,  on  promulgating  his  innovations,  to  obtain  the  legal 
inions  of  the  principal  Mahometan  lawyers,  that  the  king  was 
B  head  of  the  church,  and  had  a  right  to  govern  it  a.d.  1579, 
sording  to  his  ovm  judgment,**  and  to  decide  all  fnRejeb. 
iputes  among  its  members ;  and  in  his  new  confession  of  faith 
was  declared  that  "There  was  no  God  but  God,  and  that 
rber  was  his  calif, ^^ 

In  the  propagation  of  his  opinions,  Akber  confined  himself  to 
rsuasion,  and  made  little  progress  except  among  the  people 
ont  his  court  and  a  few  learned  men  ;  but  his  measures  were 
ach  stronger  in  abrogating  the  obligations  of  the  Mussulman 
ligion,  which,  till  now,  had  been  enforced  by  law.  Prayers, 
itSy  alms,  pilgrimages,  and  public  worship  were  left  optional : 
e  prohibition  of  unclean  animals,  that  of  the  moderate  use  of 
ne,  and  that  of  gaming  with  dice,  were  taken  off;  and  circum- 
don  was  not  permitted  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  person 
undergo  it  could  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  rite.** 
Some  of  the  other  measures  adopted  seemed  to  go  beyond  in- 
fference,  and  to  show  a  wish  to  discountenance  the  hib  diacoiir- 

1  •     •  rm  t»  i-        TT  •  •  1    i  1        agement  of 

flhometan  reugion.  The  era  of  the  Hijra  and  the  the  Maho- 
rabian  months  were  changed  for  a  solar  year,  dating  liariues. 
am  the  vernal  equinox  nearest  the  king's  accession,  and  divided 
ito  months  named  after  those  of  ancient  Persia.  The  study  of 
le  Arabic  language  was  discouraged  :  Arabian  names  (as  Mo- 
Eunmed,  Ali,  &c.)  were  disused.**  The  ordinary  salutation  of 
iiln.Tn  aleikum !  (Peace  be  unto  you !)  was  changed  into  Allahu 
Icbaru !    (God   is  most  great !) ;    to  which  the  answer  was, 

"  Mnrraj,  voL  ii.  p.  89.  riagc  of  more  than  one  wife  was  forbidden. 

"  Some  of  his  practices,  as  breathing  on         "  ["The  study  of  the  language  and 

b  diaciples,  &c.,  which  have  been  men-  literature   of  the  Arabs  was  discounten- 

ooed  as  implying  pretentions  to  miracu-  anced,  and  that  of  its  law  and  theolog}- 

HU  powers,  are  the  common  forms  used  prohibited.    A  provision  was  subsequeiitly 

J  spiritoal  instractors  throughout  India,  made  in  favour  of  arithmetic,  astronomy, 

"■  Muntakbab  ut  Tawirikh.  natural  history  and  philosophy."  (  WilaQna 

••  Colonel  Kennedy  adds  that  the  mar-  Euay8,)—Exi.^ 
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Jalla  Jalaluhu !  (May  his  brightness  shine  forth!) 
wearing  the  beard,  a  practice  enjoined  by  the  Kortu 
offensive  to  Akber,  that  he  would  scarcely  admit  a  pen 
presence  who  conformed  to  it.  This  last  prohibil 
peculiar  disgust  to  the  Mahometans,  as  did  a  regulati 
ducing  on  certain  occasions  the  Persian  custom  of  pi 
(or  kissing  the  ground,  as  it  was  called)  before  the  king 
of  respect  regarded  by  the  Mahometans  as  exclusively 
ated  to  the  Deity. 

As  the  Hindus  had  not  been  supported  by  the  goi 
Hisrertric  Akber  had  less  occasion  to  interfere  with  th 
HiSdft  ra^  indeed,  fix>m  the  tolerant  and  inoffensive  chi 
pemition.  their  religion,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  in 
He  however  forbade  trials  by  ordeal,  and  marriages  I 
age  of  puberty,  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  sacri 
also  permitted  widows  to  marry  a  second  time,  contrs 
Hindu  law :  *^  above  all,  he  positively  prohibited  the  h 
Hindu  widows  against  their  will,  and  took  effectual  pr 
to  ascertain  that  their  resolution  was  free  and  uninfluen 
one  occasion,  hearing  that  the  raja  of  J6dpur  was  aboi] 
his  son's  widow  to  the  pile,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
to  the  spot  to  prevent  the  intended  sacrifice.** 

His  most  important  measures  connected  with  the  Hjb 
His  graeni    of  a  purclv  favourablc  nature,  but  had  been 

indulgence  ^  i.    a  i  •      •  j*  •  i-    • 

toHindfia.  many  years  before  his  mnovations  m  religic 
employment  of  them  equally  with  Mahometans  began 
assumption  of  the  government.  In  the  seventh  year  of  i 
he  abolished  the  jizya  or  capitation  tax  on  infidels  ;*'  a 

"  Theue  phrases  include  the  emperor's  Brahmans  were  exempted  frw 

name,  Jelal  ud  din  Akber.  in  bis  time  the  highest  cJsm 

"  Colonel  Kennedy,  Bombay  Transac-  "were  rated  at  40,  the  second 

tionSf  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  third  at  10  tankas  per  hetd 

"  Akbemameh.  Brahmaos  were  allowed  to  p«i 

*•  [We    have    had    this    tax    already  rate.     It  was  enforced  withgr 

alluded  to  in  p.  310.     There  is  an  inter-  under  the  Lodi  kings.    Auti 

rsting  dialogue  in  Ferishta  (Brig^s*  trans-  posed  it  in  the  22nd  year  of  bi 

lation,  vol.  i.  p.  349,)  between  AU  ud  Din  directed  that  its  levy  should  \ 

and  his  principal  Cad  respecting  the  pro-  with    every  circumstance  of 

per  amount  of  this   tribute.     The  Cazi  which  his  ingenuity  could  d 

decides,   on  the  authority  of  the  Imam  every  one  was  to  bring  it  in  p 

Hanifa,  that  "the  jizya  or  as  heavy  a  tri-  treasury  officer,  and  to  presMt 

bute  as  they  can  bear,  mav  be  impoBed  &c.    It  was  regularly  levied 

instead  of  death,   on   infidels,  and  it  is  reign  of  Farokhair,  when  opp 

commanded  that  the  jizya  and  khiraj  (or  forced  the  minister  to  desist 

land-tax)    be  exacted  to  the  uttermost  formally  abolished  by  the  Sr 

farthing,  in  order  that  the  punishment  may  Kafi  ud  Diijat.    See  Sir  H. £11 

approximate    as    nearly    as   possible   to  G^/om.  p.  442.— £d.] 
death."      Up  to  the  time  of  Firuz  Shah, 
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s,  "whicli  served  to  keep  up  animosity  between  people  of  the 
oinant  fiEiith  and  those  under  them.  About  the  same  time 
)lislied  all  taxes  on  pilgrims ;  observing  that,  ^^  although 
c  fell  on  a  vain  superstition,  yet,  as  all  modes  of  worship 
lesigned  for  one  great  Being,  it  was  wrong  to  throw  an 
le  in  the  way  of  the  devout,  and  to  cut  them  oflF  from  their 
3f  intercourse  with  their  Maker."  *® 
ther  humane  edict,  issued  still  earlier  (a.d.  1561),  though 
nited  to  any  one  class,  was,  in  practice,  mainly  beneficial 
Hindus  :  it  was  a  prohibition  against  making  slaves  of 
\B  taken  in  war.  It  appears  that  in  the  previous  disturb- 
this  abuse  had  been  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  not 
vas  it  practised  towards  the  wives  and  children  of  garri- 
vho  stood  a  storm,  but  even  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a 
i  country  were  seized  and  sold  for  slaves.  All  this  was 
rely  prohibited. 

lough  Akber's  religious  innovations  were  not  all  introduced 
e,  and  although  some  of  those  found  to  be  par-  Diwontenu 
rly  obnoxious  to  censure  were  cancelled  or  con-  Muaraimaiis. 
1»  the  palace,  yet  they  did  not  fail  to  excite  great  discontent 
r  the  stricter  Mussulmans,  and  especially  ajnong  the 
IS,  whose  disgust  was  increased  by  some  changes  affecting 
granted  for  religious  purposes,  which  took  place  in  the 
I  of  the  general  revenue  reform.  The  complaints  of  these 
)  are  zealously  set  forth  by  an  author  already  often  referred 
^ho  accuses  Akber  of  systematic  depression  of  the  Mussul- 
religion,  and  even  of  persecution  of  such  persons  as  dis- 
shed  themselves  by  adhering  to  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
e  showed  some  prejudice  against  those  who  were  active  in 
ng  him ;  and  he  certainly  restricted  his  patronage  to  the 
compliant ;  but  in  all  instances  of  harsh  language  and  con- 

0  individuals,  brought  forward  by  this  writer,  Akber  seems 
e  been  justified  by  particular  acts  of  disrespect  or  factious 
ct.  The  cases  in  question  are  not  confined  to  mullahs. 
)f  his  principal  courtiers  was  ordered  out  of  the  royal 
nent  for  attacking  his  proceedings,  and  asking  what  he 
ned  orthodox  princes  of  other  countries  would  say  of 
?  and  another,  who  applied  the  epithet  "  hellish"  to  the 

1  advisers,  was  told  that  such  language  deserved  to  be 
ired  by  a  blow.  The  most  considerable  of  these  malcon- 
was  Aziz  (the  Khan  i  A'zim),  who  was  Akber's  foster- 

almen's  MS.  translation  of  the  ^'  Abd^lKadir,  theivriterof  the"Mun- 
-Dameh."  takhab  ut  Tawarikh." 
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brother,  and  one  of  his  best  generals.  This  nobleman  haTinf 
been  long  absent  in  the  government  of  Guzerat,  his  mother  pie* 
vailed  on  Akber  to  invite  him  to  come  to  court.  Aziz  excused 
himself;  and  it  appeared  that  his  real  objection  was  to  shaTiiig 
his  beard  and  performing  the  prostration.  Akber,  on  this,  wroti 
him  a  good-humoured  remonstrance ;  but  Aziz  persevering,  In 
sent  him  a  positive  order  to  come  to  the  capital.  Aziz,  on  du^^ 
threw  up  his  government ;  and  after  writing  an  insolent  aol 
reproachful  letter  to  Akber,  in  which  he  asked  him  if  he  bal 
received  a  book'^  from  heaven,  or  if  he  could  work  miracles  likl 
Mahomet,  that  he  presumed  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  wamel 
him  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  eternal  perdition,  and  conclndfli 
with  a  prayer  to  God  to  bring  him  back  into  the  path  of  sabi* 
tion.  After  this  explosion  of  zeal  he  embarked  for  Mecca  witk- 
out  leave  or  notice.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  found  Ui 
situation  irksome  in  that  country,  and  returned  to  India,  who* 
he  made  his  submission,  and  was  restored  at  once  to  his  fonner 
place  in  the  emperor's  favour  and  confidence. 

But  although  this  sort  of  opposition  was  surmounted,  Akberl 
Limited  pro-  rcUgiou  was  too  Spiritual  and  abstracted  to  be  wc* 
own  religion,  ccssful  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  seems  never  to 
have  gone  beyond  a  few  philosophers  and  some  interested  prieih 
and  courtiers  ;  and,  on  Akber's  death,  it  expired  of  itsdfi  aJ 
the  Mussulman  forms  were  quietly  and  almost  silently  restored 
by  Jehangir.  The  solar  year  was  retained  for  some  time  longeif 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  advantages.  A  liberal  spirit  of  iB^ 
quiry,  however,  survived  the  system  to  which  it  owed  its  riae; 
and  if  extrinsic  causes  had  not  interrupted  its  progress,  ft 
might  have  ripened  into  some  great  reform  of  the  existiBj 
superstitions. 

Akber  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  doctrin» 
The  learned  Hindus  had  always  maintained  the  real  unity « 
God,  and  had  respected,  without  believing,  the  mythologiicil 
part  of  their  creed.  The  Cabir  Panthis,  a  Hindu  sect  whkl 
sprung  up  nearly  a  century  before  Akber,  had  come  still  neiKJ 
to  his  views ;  and  from  them  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  son* 
of  the  arbitrary  parts  of  his  religious  rules :  still  he  exodlrf 
aU  his  predecessors  in  his  conception  of  the  Divine  natnre ;  and 
the  general  freedom  which  he  allowed  to  private  judgment  wii 
a  much  more  generous  effort  in  a  powerfcd  monarch  than  in 


«  The  Koran,  the  Old  and  New  TestA-     hooks  by  way  of  excellence,  mud  tbdr  ^ 
ment,  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  are  called     lowers,  "  People  of  the  Book.** 
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recluse  reformer,  hiniBelf  likely  to  be  an  object  of  persecn- 

Akber's  revenue  system,  though  so  celebrated  for  the  benefits 
oonferred  on  India,  presented  no  new  invention.  It  ^j^  ^^^ 
ly  carried  the  previous  system  into  eflfect  with  ^^^^^^ 
eater  precision  and  correctness :  it  was,  in  fact,  only  Bystem. 
continuation  of  a  plan  commenced  by  Shir  Shah,  whose  short 
ign  did  not  admit  of  his  extending  it  to  all  parts  of  his 
Qgdom. 

The  objects  of  it  were — 1.  To  obtain  a  correct  measurement 
the  land.  2.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  produce  of 
eh  bigah  ^*  of  land,  and  to  fix  the  proportion  of  that  amount 
at  each  ought  to  pay  to  the  government.  3.  To  settle  an 
[oiTalent  for  the  proportion  so  fixed,  in  money. 

1.  For  the  first  purpose  Akber  established  an  imiform  standard 
supersede  the  various  measures  formerly  employed  even  by 

iblic  ofScers.  He  also  improved  the  instruments  of  mensura- 
m,  and  he  then  deputed  persons  to  make  a  complete  measure- 
ent  of  all  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  within  the  empire. 

2.  The  assessment  was  not  so  simple  as  the  measurement, 
be  land  was  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  its  fer- 
lity ;  the  amount  of  each  sort  of  produce  that  a  bigah  of  each 
ass  would  yield  was  ascertained :  the  average  of  the  three 
M  assumed  as  the  produce  of  a  bigah,  and  one  third  of  that 
loduce  formed  the  government  demand.**  But  this  assess- 
ent  seems  to  have  been  only  designed  to  fix  a  maximum ;  for 
'ery  cultivator  who  thought  the  amount  claimed  too  high, 
ight  insist  on  an  actual  measurement  and  division  of  the  crop. 

As  lands  of  equal  fertility  might  be  differently  circumstanced 
I  other  respects,  the  following  classification  was  formed  for 

*  In  comparing  Akber*8  attempt   to  Class  3.  would  yield    .    .      8      35 

md  a  system  of  pure  deism  with  similar  

pcfiments  by  modem  goyemmeuts,  we  Aggregate     .     .     38       35 

■0t  Temember  the  incurable  defects  of  which,  divided  by  3,  gives  the  average — 

1  the  religions  with  which  he  was  ac-  12  mans  SS^s^rs;  and  that  again  divided 

Minted,  and  must  distinguish  between  by  3,  gives  the  king's  demand  on  each  bi- 

10  merit  of  a  man  who  takes  the  lead  of  gah— 4  mans  12^  s^rs. 

m  generation,  and  that  of  another  who  If  the  produce  of  a  bigah  of  cotton  be 

illowa  the  crowd  even  in  its  errors  and  assumed,-  — 

itisTBgances.  mans.    s^rs. 

**  An  Indian  land  measure,  considerably  Class  I.  will  yield  .     .    .     10 

Mre  than  half  an  acre.  Class  2,   —    —    ...       7       20 

■  Thus,  assuming  the  produce  of  a  bi-  Class  3.   —    —    ...       5 
ah  of  wheat,  in  mans  (a  measure  of  some- 


hing  less  than  forty  pounds), —  Aggregate   ...     22  20 

mans.  s&rs.           Average  ofthe  three  classes    7  20 

Class  1.  would  yield    .     .     18  King's  demand  (one  third 

Class  2.      —    »       .    .     12  of  the  average)  ...       2  20 


tive  fertility  of  fields  vras  ascertained.  It  is  probi 
three  classes  were  formed  for  each  village,  in  cons^ 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  process  wonld  be  greatly 
another  classification  made  by  the  villagers  for  H 
which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  time  immemoi 
distribution,  all  the  land  of  every  village  is  dividec 
many  classes,  according  to  its  qualities ;  as  blac 
mould,  gravelly,  sandy,  black  mould  mixed  witl 
Other  circumstances  are  also  considered,  such  as 
water,  vicinity  to  the  village,  Ac. ;  and  great  pains 
to  apportion  the  diflferent  descriptions  among  the 
to  give  equal  advantages  to  all. 

3.  The  quantity  of  produce  due  to  the  gover 
settled,  it  was  next  to  be  commuted  for  a  moi 
For  this  purpose,  statements  of  prices  current  for 
years  preceding  the  survey  were  called  for  from 
and  village  ;  and  the  produce  was  turned  into  moi] 
to  the  average  of  the  rates  shown  in  those  state 
commutation  was  occasionally  reconsidered,  with 
the  actual  market  prices ;  an^  every  husbandman 
to  pay  in  kind  if  he  thought  the  money  rate  w 
high. 

All  these  settlements  were  at  first  made  a-nTmi^l] 
continual  recurrence  being  found  to  be  vexatious,  tl 
was  afterwards  made  for  ten  years,  on  an  average 
ments  of  the  preceding  ten. 

The  prolongation  of  the  term  mitigated  another 
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ecorded ;  the  distribution  of  Iand»  and  increase  or  diminution 
df  revenue,  were  all  yearly  entered  into  the  village  registers 
.^reeably  to  them ;  and  they  still  continue  in  use,  even  in  parts 
f  India  which  had  not  been  conquered  in  Akber's  time,  and 
rhere  their  ovm  merits  have  since  introduced  them. 

At  the  same  time  when  Akber  made  these  improvements  re- 
pecting  the  land  tax,  he  abolished  a  vast  number  of  vexatious 
axes  and  fees  to  officers. 

He  also  made  a  new  revenue  division  of  the  country  into 
lOrtions,  each  yielding  a  cr6r  (i.  e.  10,000,000)  of  dams,  equal 
o  250,000  rupees,  or  25,000?. ;  the  collector  of  each  of  which 
ras  called  the  crdri.*^  This  arrangement  did  not  last,  and  the 
ndent  Hindu  division  is  again  universally  established. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
he  public  demand  considerably,  but  to  diminish  the  defalcation 
a  realising  it ;  so  that  the  profit  to  the  state  remained  nearly 
he  same,  while  the  pressure  on  individuals  was  much  lessened. 
kh61  Fazl  even  asserts  that  the  assessment  was  lighter  than 
hat  of  Shir  Shah,  although  he  professed  to  take  only  one  fourth 
if  the  produce,  while  Akber  took  one  third. 

Akber's  instructions  to  his  revenue  officers  have  come  down 
o  ns,  and  show  his  anxiety  for  the  liberal  administration  of 
lis  system,  and  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  subjects.  Some 
ttrticulars  of  his  mode  of  management  also  appear  in  those 
Dstmctions.  There  is  no  farming  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue, 
nd  the  collectors  are  enjoined,  in  their  agreements  and  collec- 
ions,  to  deal  directly  with  individual  cultivators,  and  not  to  de- 
end  implicitly  on  the  headman  and  accountant  of  the  village.^' 

On  the  whole,  this  great  reform,  much  as  it  promoted  the  ^ 
lappiness  of  the  existing  generation,  contained  no  principle  of 
HTOgressive  improvement,  and  held  out  no  hopes  to  the  rural 
kopnlation  by  opening  paths  by  which  it  might  spread  into 
itiber  occupations,  or  rise  by  individual  exertions  within  its 
mm.  No  mode  of  administettion,  indeed,  could  effect  these 
Ejects  as  long  as  the  subdivision  of  land  by  inheritance  checked 
H  extensive  improvement  in  husbandry,  at  the  same  time  that 
fc  attached  to  the  soil  those  members  of  each  family  who  might 
laye  betaken  themselves  to  commerce,  or  other  pursuits,  such 
m  would  have  increased  the  value  of  raw  produce,  and  raised 
lie  price  of  agricultural  labour,  by  diminishing  the  competition 
m  that  species  of  employment. 

*■  [On  this,  see  Sir  H.  Elliot's  Suppl.         •^  Gladwin's  A'yini  Akberi,  vol.  i.  pp. 
aVoMory,  p.  198.— £d.]  303—312. 
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The  author  of  the  reform  was  Raja  Todar  MaJ,  by  whose  name 
T6dar  M»i.  it  is  still  Called  everywhere.  The  military  services  rf 
this  minister  have  already  been  mentioned.  Abul  Fazl  describtt 
him  as  entirely  devoid  of  avarice,  and  quite  sincere,  but  of  i 
malicious  and  vindictive  temper,  and  so  observant  of  the  btk 
and  other  superstitions  of  the  Hindu  religion,  as  to  draw  dom 
on  him  reproof  even  from  Akber.*® 

Though  we  have  not  a  particular  explanation  of  AkWi 
system  in  other  departments,  as  we  have  in  that  of  revenue,! 
general  notion  of  it  may  be  made  out  from  his  instructioiui  il 
his  officers.** 

The  empire  was  divided  into  fifteen  subahs  or  provinces.* 
sfibahB  or  "^^^  chief  officer  in  each  was  the  viceroy  (sipah  saJiiJi 
governments,  who  had  the  complctc  control,  civil  and  miliiaij, 
establish-        subject  to  thc  instructions  of  the  kinsr, 

ment«.— mUi-  Vr     ,         ,  .  .,  -  ..  .         « 

tary,  judicial,  Under  him  were  the  revenue  fonctionanes  aboil 
po  ice.  jn^ij-tioned,  and  also  the  military  commanders  of  dii- 
tricts  (foujdars),  whose  authority  extended  over  the  loeit 
soldiery  or  militia,  and  over  all  military  establishments  ani 
lands  assigned  to  military  purposes,  as  well  as  over  ilis 
regular  troops  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  whose  duty  ft 
was  to  suppress  all  disorders  that  required  force  within  tin 
same  limits. 

Justice  was  administered  by  a  court  composed  of  an  officer 
named  mir  i  adl  (lord  justice)  and  a  cazi.  The  latter  condnctel 
the  trial  and  stated  the  law ;  the  other  passed  judgment^  aal 
seems  to  have  been  the  superior  authority ;  the  distinction  jbo- 
bably  arising  from  the  modifications  introduced  by  ihe  wiU  d 
'the  prince  and  the  customs  of  the  country  into  the  strifll 
Mahometan  law,  of  which  the  c4zi  was  the  organ. 

**  Chalmers's  MS.   translation  of  the  intending  the  finances  of  the  prtmt 

"  Akbemameh."  He  was  subordinate  to  the  subahotf.  M 

»  Gladwin's  A'yini  Akbcri^  vol.  i.  pp.  was  &ppointed  by  the  king.  ["E^chnrfrf 

29 — 303.  was  divided   into  a  certain  numhar  4 

^  Twelve  of  these  were  in  Hindostan  sircars,  and  each  sircar  into  pfr^ands^ 

and  three  in  the  Deckan :  these  last  were  9nahdls,   and  the  perganais  again  vm 

increasetl,  after  the  conquest  of  Bijipur  aggregated  into  <2a^«r9  or  districts.    TV 

and   Golconda,    to    six.      [The    ori^nal  woris  used  before  Akber*s  time  to  nf«- 

fifteen  were  Allahabdd,  Agra,  Oudh,  Ajmir,  sent  tracts  of  country  larger  than  a  f^ 

Guzerat,   Behar,   Bengal,   Delhi,    Cabul,  ganahy  were  shakk,  kJkitfa,  urft,  AW, 

Labor,  Multan,  Malwa,  Berar,  Khandesh,  vildyat,    and  iktd\    but  the  Utter  w* 

Ahmednagar.     The  three  additional  were  geuerally  applied    when    the    land  mi 

Bidar,  Haideralmd,    and  Bijapur.  — En.]  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  nobilitj  tf 

The  title  of  sipah  sAlar  was  changed  after  their  contingents.'*    (Sir  H.  ERistt  Git^ 

Akber's  time  to  subahdar,  and  an  addi-  sary,  p.  186.)    The  title  of  si&babdarsNM 

tional  oflScor  was  introduced  under  tlie  to  have  been  rarely  conferred.— the  mow 

title  of  diwan,  for  the  purpose  of  super-  usual  title  is  that  of  Dazim. — Ed.] 
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e  police  of  considerable  towns  was  under  an  officer  culled 
Stwnl ;  in  smaller  places  it  was  under,  the  revenue  officer ; 
Q  Tillages,  of  course,  imder  the  internal  authorities.** 
e  tone  of  instructions  to  all  these  functionaries  is  just  and 
^olent,  though  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  vagueness 
merility  that  is  natural  to  Asiatic  writings  of  this  sort. 
ose  to  the  c6twal  keep  up  the  prying  and  meddling  character 
e  police  under  a  despotism :  they  prohibit  forestalling  and 
ting,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  some  very  sensible  direc- 
,  there  is  an  order  that  any  one  who  drinks  out  of  the  cup 
e  common  executioner  shall  lose  his  hand ;  a  law  worthy 
enu,  and  the  more  surprising  as  the  spirit  of  all  the  rules 
Iniinistering  justice  is  liberal  and  humane.  A  letter  of 
ictions  to  the  governor  of  Guzerat,  preserved  in  a  separate 
ry  of  that  province,  restricts  his  punishments  to  putting 
►ns,  whipping,  and  death ;  enjoining  him  to  be  sparing  in 
bI  punishments,  and,  unless  in  cases  of  dangerous  sedition, 
9ict  none  until  he  has  sent  the  proceedings  to  court  and 
ved  the  emperor's  confirmation.     Capital  pimishment  is  not 

accompanied  with  mutUation  or  other  cruelty.** 
didst  the  reforms  of  other  departments,  Akber  did  not 
t  his  army.     If  it  had  cost  a  long  and  dangerous  Reform  and 
•gle  to  bring  that  body  to  submit  to  orders,  it  ©f^ray. 
ely  required  a  less  exertion,  at  a  later  period,  to  introduce 
>iny  and  efficiency  into  the  management  of  it. 

had  been  usual  to  grant  lands  and  assignments  on  the 
me,  and  leave  the  holder  to  realise  them  without  check ; 
J  musters  were  irregular  and  deceptive,  being  often  made 
y  servants  and  camp  followers  mounted  for  the  day  on 
>wed  horses. 

cber  put  a  stop  to  the  first  of  these  abuses,  by  paying  the 
>8  in  cash  from  the  treasury  whenever  it  was  practicable ; 
establishing  checks  on  jagirs,  where  such  existed.  The 
r  was  cured  by  rendering  musters  necessary  before  pay,  by 
ribing  every  man's  features  and  person  on  the  roll,  and 
ding  every  horse  with  the  king's  mark  that  ever  had  been 
bered  in  his  service.  Camels,  oxen,  carts,  and  all  things 
ssary  for  the  movement  of  troops,  were  also  mustered  and 

at  fixed  rates. 
at  even  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection  the  army  was  not 

well  organised.     It  was  not  divided  into  bodies,  each  of  a 

"In  all  legal  causes  between  Hin-     Essays^  vol.  ii.  p.  896.) — Ed.] 

i  Biahman  was  to  judge."  {WUsotCs        ••  Bird*8  History  of  Guzerdt,  p.  391. 

N  N 
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certain  number,  and  with  a  fixed  proportion  of  offioei 
system  was  for  the  king  to  name  officers  as  he  thought 
sarj,  who  were  called  mansabdars,  and  who  were  diyid 
classes,  of  commanders  of  10,000,  commanders  of  5,0< 
doYm  to  commanders  of  10.  These  numbers,  in  all  1 
lowest  classes,  were  merely  nominal,  and  were  adopted 
the  rank  and  pay  of  the  holders.  Each  entertained  w 
nmnber  he  was  especially  authorised  to  keep  (sometimes 
tenth  of  his  nominal  command),  and  that  number  was  mt 
and  paid  from  the  treasury.  Their  united  quotas  made 
army ;  and  when  a  force  went  on  service,  the  king  ap; 
the  commander,  and  some  of  the  chief  officers,  below 
there  was,  probably,  no  chain  of  subordination,  excep 
arose  from  each  man's  authority  over  his  own  quota.  N< 
the  king's  sons  held  a  rank  above  the  command  of  5,00' 
of  the  latter  class  there  were  only  thirty  persons,  inc 
princes  of  the  blood  and  Rajput  rajas.  The  whole  n 
down  to  commanders  of  200,  was  not  450.** 

Each  mansabdar  was  required  to  keep  half  as  many  u 
as  horsemen ;  and  of  the  infantry,  a  fourth  were  require 
matchlockmen :  the  rest  might  be  archers. 

Besides  these  troops  under  mansabdars,  there  was  a  co 
able  body  of  the  best  description  of  horsemen,  who  took 
individually,  and  were  called  ahdis  (t.e.  single  men,  o; 
viduals).  Their  pay  depended  on  their  merits;  it  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  a  common  horseman.  These 
from  beyond  the  Indus,  received  25  rupees  a  month; 
Indian,  20.  The  matchlockmen  received  6  rupees  at  mo 
the  archers  as  low  as  2^. 

The  mansabdars  were  very  liberally  paid,**  but  no  ; 
their  emoluments  or  commands  was  hereditary.     On  a 
death,  the  king  conferred  some  rank — generally  a  moden 
at  first — on  his  son,  and  added  a  pension  if  the  father's 
entitled  him  to  it. 

We  have  no  means  of  guessing  the  number  of  the  i 
In  later  times,  Aurangzib  was  conjectured  to  have  had  2 


■■  These  numbers  are  from  the  list  in  than  ordinary  troopen  in  a  regul 

the    A'yini  Aklxri ;    it  is  uncertain    to  '*  The  sums  in  the  tables  in  tli 

which  period  of  the  reign  it  refers.    The  Akheri  cannot  relate  to  personi 

extremely  small  number  of  officers  is  ex-  ances  alone;  but  see  Bemier,  i 

plained  by  the  absence  of  discipline  and  289.     He  mentions  that  his  pt& 

of  instruction   in   tactics,  as  well  as  by  nishmand  Khin,  had  the  rank  o 

the  character  of  the  horsemen,  who  were  with  the  real  command  of  500  bo 

a  sort  of  gentlemen,  and  more  intelligent  had  near  5,000  cr<mn9  of  pay  per  i 
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{flfectiye  cavalry,**  besides  artillery  and  undisciplined  infantry, 
[t  is  not  likely  that  Akber  had  as  many.  Abdl  Fazl  says  the 
ocal  militia  of  the  provinces  amounted  to  4,400,000  ;  but  this 
B  probably  an  exaggerated  account  of  those  bound  by  their 
enure  to  give  a  limited  service  in  certain  cases  :  probably  few 
sould  be  called  on  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  to  beat  the  woods 
br  a  blunting  party ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  hill  rdjas 
ind  tribes  who  never  served  at  all. 

Besides  the  fort  of  Attok,  already  mentioned,  many  military 
vorks  were  erected  by  Akber.  The  walls  and  citadels  of  Fortiiica- 
ligra  and  Allahabad  much  surpass  the  rest :  they  are  pubUc'^orkB 
oily  curtains  and  towers  of  cut  stone,  with  deep  ditches,  and 
imamented,  in  the  Indian  way,  with  turrets,  domes,  and  battle- 
nents ;  each  of  the  gateways  being  a  stately  edifice  that  would 
make  a  suitable  entrance  to  a  royal  palace.  He  also  built  and 
BirtLfied  the  town  of  Pattehpur  Sikri,  which  was  his  principal 
cesidence,  and  which,  though  now  deserted,  is  one  of  the  most 
qilendid  specimens  that  reniain  of  the  former  grandeur  of 
India.*^ 

The  same  methodical  system  was  carried  through  all  branches 
af  Akber*s  service.  The  "  i^yini  Akberi "  (Regulations  Household 
of  Akber),  by  Abul  Pad,  from  which  the  above  account  "^^  ^^' 
of  the  civil  and  military  arrangements  is  mostly  taken,  contains 
ft  minute  description  of  the  establishment  and  regulations  of 
Bferj  department,  from  the  Mint  and  the  Treasury  down  to  the 
Broi^  perfumery,  and  flower  offices,  the  kitchen,  and  the  kennel. 
The  whole  presents  an  astonishing  picture  of  magnificence  and 
good  order;  where  unwieldy  numbers  are  managed  without 
disturbance,  and  economy  is  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
■bflion. 

The  extent  of  these  establishments  appears  fi^m  the  work 
mentioned,  and  the  contemporary  historians  ;'^  but  the 

■  Bernier.  noble  rooms.     The  treat  hall  is  "  a  spleu- 

••  Bishop  Heber  describes  its  command-  did  edifice,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches 

Ig  flituatioD  on  a  hill,  the  noble  flight  of  of  white  marble,  more  nobly  simple  than 

pc  which  ascends  to  the  portal  tower,  that  of  Delhi.     The   ornaments,  carving* 

I  extent  and  rich  canrinp:  of  the  palace;  and  mosaic  of  the  smaller  apartments  are 

^bore  all,  the  mosque,  with  the  majestic  equal  or  superior  to  anything  which  is 

XiKoportions  and  beautiful  architecture  of  described   as  found  in   the   Alhambra." 

^fae  quadrangle  and  cloisters,  of  which  it  (Vol.  i.  p.  587.)  Among  Akber's  principal 

ftnns  one  side.  (Vol.  i.  p.  596.)  The  same  works   must  l>e   mentioned  the   tomb  of 

jwlicious  observer  gives  an  account  of  the  HumAyun  at  Delhi,  a  great  and  solid  wli- 

Vlildings  within  Agra.     The  principal  are,  fice  erected  on  a  terrace  raised  above  the 

*••  beautiful   mosque   of   white  marble,  surrounding  country,  and  surmounted  by 

^11  ml  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  ele-  a  vast  dome  of  white  marble. 

■nice  ;'*  and  the  piUace,  built  mostly  of  "^  Akber  had  never  less  than  5,000  ele- 

^keiaine  materiali  and  containing  aome  phants  and  12,000  etftble  hones,  besides 

M  If  2 


were  of  various  colours  and  patterns  within,  but  j 
outside,  and  crowned  with  gilded  globes  and  pinna 
a  sort  of  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  Th< 
showed  like  a  beautifiil  city  of  tents,  of  many  cole 
in  streets  without  the  least  disorder,  covering  a  s] 
five  miles  across,  and  affording  a  glorious  spectac 
at  once  from  a  height.^ 

The  greatest  displays  of  his  grandeur  were  at  the 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  king's  birthday, 
for  several  days,  during  which  there  was  a  general  f 
processions  and  other  pompous  shows.  The  king' 
was  in  a  rich  tent,  in  the  midst  of  awnings  to  keej 
At  least  two  acres  were  thus  spread  with  silk  and 
and  hangings,  as  rich  as  velvet,  embroidered  witl 
and  precious  stones,  could  make  them.**  The 
similar  pavilions,  where  they  received  visits  fiono 
and  sometimes  from  the  king;  dresses,  jewels, 
elephants  were  bestowed  on  the  nobility ;  the  king 
in  golden  scales  against  silver,  gold,  perfumes,  ai 
stances  in  succession,  which  were  distributed  amo 
tators.  Almonds  and  other  fruits,  of  gold  and 
scattered  by  the  king's  ovm  hand,  and  eagerly  cau| 
courtiers,  though  of  little  intrinsic  value.  C>n  the 
each  festival,  the  king  was  seated  on  his  throne 
palace,  surrounded  by  nobles  wearing  high  heron 
"  sparkling  with  diamonds  like  the  firmament."  *® 
dred  elephants  passed  before  him  in  companies,  al 
adorned,  and  the  leading  elephant  of  each  compa 
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ins  of  caparisoned  horses  followed ;  and,  after  them,  rhi- 
Mes,  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers,  hunting  leopards,  hounds, 
awks  ;  ^*  the  whole  concluding  with  an  innumerable  host 
airy  glittering  with  cloth  of  gold. 

the  midst  of  all  this  splendom*,  Akber  appeared  with  as 
simplicity  as  dignity.  He  is  thus  described  by  two  Euro- 
eye-witnesses,  with  some  parts  of  whose  account  I  shall 
his  history.*^  After  remarking  that  he  had  less  show  or 
than  other  Asiatic  princes,  and  that  he  stood  or  sat  bdow 
rone  to  administer  justice,"  they  say,  that  "  he  is  affable 
aajestical,  merciful  and  severe ; "  that  he  is  skilful  in 
mical  arts,  as  "  making  guns,  casting  ordnance,  &c. ;  of 
ig  diet,  sleeps  but  three  hours  a  day,  curiously  industrious, 
J  to  the  vulgar,  seeming  to  grace  them  and  their  presents 
nore  respective  ceremonies  than  the  grandees ;  loved  and 
of  his  own,  terrible  to  his  enemies."  ** 


mier,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

rchas,  vol.  v.  p.  516. 

[t  WHB  a  custom  of  the  Mogul  cm- 

>  sit  daily  once,  for  the  purpose  of 

and  re<lressing  the  complaiuts  of 

pie,   and    often   twice;    but   this 

16  discontinui>d  by  A'lamgir's  suc- 

which  fended  greatly  to  lose  them 

M?ct  of  their  subjects."     (Scott's 

^kdrtf  p.  5,  note.)— Ed.] 

i  principal  authorities  for  this  ac- 

Akber' s  reign  are,  Ferishta,  the 
nuh  by  Abul  Fazl,  the  Mun- 
vit  Tawdrikh ;  Ehafli  Khan,  and 
lasat  ut  TavArikh.  Ab{il  Fazl, 
eign,  shows  all  his  usual  merits, 
e  than  his  usual  defects.      (See 

Every  event  that  had  a  tendency 
from  the  goodness,  wisdom,  or 
f  Akber.  is  passed  over  or  mis- 
ind  a  uniform  strain  of  panegyric 
mph  is  kept  up,  which  disgusts 
er  with  the  author,  and  almost 
hero.  Amidst  these  unmeaning 
8,  the  real  merits  of  Akber  disap- 
1  it  is  from  other  authors   that 

the  motivfs  of  his  actions,  the 
M  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
urces  by  which  they  were  sur- 
.  The  gross  flatt^^ry  of  a  book 
by  one  so  well  acquainted  with 

disposition,  and  submitted,  it 
to  his  own  inspection,  leaves  an 
an  of  the  vanity  of  that  prince, 
\  almost  the  only  blot  on  his 
B  admirable  character.  The  Ak- 
I  was  brought  down  by  Abul 
rly  to  the  time  of  his  own  deatfi, 


in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  reign, 
and  was  continued  for  the  n>maining  pe- 
riod of  upwards  of  three  years  by  a  per- 
son named  Enayet  Ullah,  or  Mahommed 
Salia.  I  could  never  have  availed  myself 
of  this  work  without  the  aid  of  a  manu- 
script translation  of  Lieut-enant  Clialmers 
of  the  Madras  army,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  iV?m- 
takhah  nt  Tawdrikh  was  finished  in  the 
end  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign.  It 
is  written  by  Abdul  Kadir  of  Badaun, 
and  is  a  history  of  the  Mahometan  kings 
of  India.  The  facts  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  Tabakdti  Akfteri  down  to  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  Akber's  reign, 
when  that  book  ends.  The  whole  of  that 
reign,  however,  has  many  additions  from 
the  author  s  own  knowledge,  and  takes 
its  colour  from  his  pr»gudices.  Abdul 
Kadir  was  a  learned  man  employed  by 
Akber  to  make  translations  from  San- 
scrit ;  but,  being  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  ho 
quarrelled  with  Abul  Fazl  and  Feizi,  and 
has  filled  his  book  with  invectives  against 
their  irreligion  and  that  of  Akber  (see 
page  534,  note).  He  has  also  recorde<l 
many  other  grievances  complained  of  at 
that  time,  and  has  disclosed  those  parts 
of  the  picture  which  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  AbAl  Fazl.  The  impression 
of  Akber  left  by  this  almost  hostile  nar- 
rative is  much  more  fevourable  than  that 
made  by  his  panegyrist.  [This  part  of 
his  history  was  pulmshed  in  1866  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica.]  Kh4fi  Khan  and 
the  author  of  the  Khol&sat  ut  Tawdrikh 
are   later  compilers   [the  latter  was  a 
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CHAPTER    L 

JEHAKOffi. 

oSiobw';'  Selim  took  possessioii  of  the  government  immedi 
A.H.  1014,  Qj^  iiig  father's  death,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Jeh 
&^^'  (Conqueror  of  the  World). 

He  found  the  whole  of  his  dominions  on  the  north  o 
Btate  of  In-  Nerbadda  in  a  state  of  as  great  tranquillity  as 
aJ^on  of  be  expected  in  so  extensive  an  empire.  The  i 
jeh&ngir.  jj^^  ^£  Osmau  coutiuued  in  Bengal,  but  was  coi 
to  part  of  that  province.  The  contest  with  the  rana  of 
pur  was  a  foreign  war,  and  the  success,  though  not  com 
was  on  the  side  of  the  emperor. 

Affairs  wore  a  worse  aspect  in  the  Deckan,  where  the  1 
Shahi  government  of  Ahmednagar  seemed  to  be  recoverin| 
the  loss  of  its  capital,  and  more  likely  to  regain  some  < 
territory  it  had  been  deprived  of  than  to  be  completelj 
verted  by  the  arms  of  the  Moguls. 

Jehangir's  first  measures  were  of  a  much  more  bene 
Moderate      and  I'udicious  character  than  migrht  have  bee 

moasoros  at  -i      «     •  -rr 

the  com-       pectcd  of  him.     He  confirmed  most  of  his  fstthei 

menoement      *  ..i-         jj.  ■••  '••■. 

of  hia  reign,  omccrs  m  their  stations ;  and  issued  edicts,  rem 
some  vexatious  duties  which  had  survived  Akber's  re: 
forbidding  the  bales  of  merchants  to  be  opened  by  perse 
authority  without  their  free  consent,  directing  that  no  sc 

HindA,  named  Saiyan  Rai  Munshi].     The  dras  establishmentt  for  the  uae  ( 

Tabakdti  Akberi,  written  by  Nizam  ud  din  nuscript  translation  made  by  his 

Henri,   is  a  hiHtory  of  the  Mahometan  work  of  that  historian  down  to  i 

kings  down  to  the  thirty-seventh  of  Ak-  end  of  Jehang^'s  reign.    It  is  i 

ber,  and  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  great  be  regretted  tnat  this  excellent  tn 

merit;  but,  although  I  have  access  to  a  has  not  been  earned  on  to  the 

copy,  I  am  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it,  the  history,  which  comes  down  t« 

for  want  of  the  assistance  I  require  to  times,  and  afibrds  the  only  foil  a 

make  out  the  character.    Besides  the  ori-  nected  account  of  the  whole  perioi 

ginal  of  Khka  Khan,  I  am  indebted  to  the  it  embraces, 
kindness  of  M^or  A.  Gordon  of  the  Ma- 
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r  servants  of  the  state  should  quarter  themselves  on  pri- 
ate  houses,  abolishing  the  punishments  of  cutting  off  ears 
nd  noses,  and  introducing  other  salutary  regulations.  Not- 
rithstanding  his  own  notorious  habits,  he  strictly  forbade  the 
se  of  wine,  and  regulated  that  of  opium;  subjecting  all 
&nders  against  his  rules  to  severe  punishment. 

He  restored  the  Mahometan  confession  of  faith  on  his  coin, 
ogether  with  most  of  the  forms  of  that  religion.  He,  however, 
:ept  up  some  of  Akber's  rules  regarding  abstinence  jfrom  meat 
m  particular  days.  He  observed  some  of  his  superstitious 
ievotions  ;  he  exacted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  jfrom  all  who 
pproached  him  ;  and  although,  in  his  writings,  he  affects  the 
levout  style  usual  to  aU  Mussulmans,  he  never  acquired,  and 
oobably  did  not  seriously  pretend  to,  the  character  of  a  reli- 
;ious  man.  The  general  impression  is,  that,  though  more 
i^rstitious,  he  was  less  devout,  than  Akber,  and  had  little 
deling  of  religion  even  when  abstracted  jfrom  all  peculiar 
snets. 

Among  his  earliest  measures  was  one  for  affording  easy  access 
>  complaints,  on  which  he  valued  himself  at  least  as  highly 
I  the  efficacy  of  the  invention  deserved :  a  chain  was 
ung  from  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  accessible,  without 
ifficulty,  to  aU  description  of  people ;  it  communicated  with  a 
taster  of  golden  bells  within  the  emperor's  own  apartment, 
ad  he  was  immediately  apprised  by  the  sound  of  the  appear- 
nce  of  a  suitor,  and  thus  rendered  independent  of  any 
fficers  inclined  to  keep  back  information. 

The  hatred  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  new 
Diperor  and  his  eldest  son  was  not  likely  to  have  night  of 
een  diminished  by  the  events  which  preceded  the  KUu«srou. 
ocession.      Khusrou  had  iever  since  remained  in  a  state  of 
nllenness  and  dejection  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
ehangir's  treatment  of  him  was  such  as  would  be  likely  to 
oothe  his  feelings.     His  behaviour  does  not  appear  to  have 
iven  rise  to   any  suspicion,  until  upwards   of  four  ^^  „  i^oe, 
lonths    after    the    accession;    when    Jehangir    was  ^J;"'lo\4, 
waked,  at  midnight,  with  the  intelligence  that  his  ziuajs. 
on  had  fled,  with  a  few   attendants,   and  taken  the  road  to 
)elhL     He  immediately  despatched  a  light  force  in  pursuit  of 
lim,  and  followed  himself,  in  the  morning,  with  aU  the  troops 
le  could  collect. 

Khusrou  was  joined,  soon  after  leaving  Agra,  by  a  body  of 
MM)  horse,  whom  he  met  on  their  march  to  the  capital.  HiArebemon 
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• 
He  proceeded  bj  DeDd,  sabeistiiig  his  troops  b j  plan 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  Panjab,  had  collected  a 
upwards  of  10,000  men.  The  city  of  Labor  was  bet 
him,  and  he  was  Tnatring  an  ineffectnal  attempt  to  re< 
citadel  when  he  was  disturbed  bj  the  approach  of  hi£ 
advanced  goard.  When  this  was  announced  to  hJTn^ 
his  force  out  of  Labor,  and  attacked  the  royal  troo 
although  he  had  the  advantage  of  engaging  a  detach 
waJB  unable  to  oflFer  a  successful  opposition.  He  wa 
defeated,  and,  having  fled  in  the  direction  of  Cabul 
run  aground  in  a  boat  as  he  was  passing  the  Hydas 
QoMhed.  was  seized  and  brought  in  chains  before  hi 
The  whole  rebellion  did  not  last  above  a  month. 

Khusrou's  principal  advisers,  and  many  of  his  com 
lowers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  afforded 
opportunity  of  displaying  all  the  ferocity  of  his  charac 
Btftwroos  ordered  700  of  the  prisoners  to  be  impaled  i 
of  theretKifl.  leading  from  the  gate  of  Labor ;  and  he  expai 
his  Memoirs,  on  the  long  duration  of  their  Mghtfdl  : 
To  complete  his  barbarity,  he  made  his  son  Khusrou  b 
along  the  line  on  an  elephant,  while  a  mace-bearer  calli 
him,  with  mock  solemnity,  to  receive  the  salutatioi 
impruon-  scrvauts.'  The  unhappy  Eliusroa  passed  thi 
KiLroo.  in  tears  and  groans,  without  tasting  food;' 
mained  for  long  after  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy 

Prince  Parviz,  the  emperor's  second  son,  had  been  sei 
the  guidance  of  A^saf  EMn,  against  the  rana  of  Oudi] 
soon  after  the   accession:  he  was  recalled  on  the 
Khusrou,  but  in  that  short  interval  he  had  effected  an 
modation  with  the  rana,  and  now  joined  his  father's  ca 

Li  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Jehangir  went  to  Cab 
A.D.  i6o«.  when  at  that  city,  he  showed  some  fiivour  to  1 
^S^Iois.  ordering  his  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  allow 
zi  Haj.  f^  walk  in  a  garden  within  the  upper  citadel 
had  any  disposition  to  carry  his  forgiveness  furthei 
checked  by  a  conspiracy,  which  was  detected  some  tiB 
to  release  Khusrou,  and  to  assassinate  the  emperor. 

On  his  return  to  Agra,  Jeh&ngir  sent  an  annj 
Mohabat  Khan,  against  the  rana  of  Oudipur,  with  w 
war  had  been  renewed ;  and  another,  under  the  Khani  ! 

*  Price's  McTJunrs  ofjehdnffir,  p.  88.  peneral  account  of  the  rrfjelli 

*  Khafi  Khan.  Jeh^ncir's  Memoir*^  EhkA   J 

*  Memoirs  of  JeUngir,  p.   89.      The     Gladwin. 
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effect  a  Bettiement  of  the  Deckan.-    Prince  Parviz  a.d.  1607, 
8    afterwards    made  nominal    commander  of   the  wa^  in  Me- 
ter  force :  he  was  too  young  to  exercise  any  real  theDockaS. 
bhority. 

The  only  event  of  importance  in  the  following  years  was  an  in- 
rrection  at  Patna  by  a  man  of  the  lowest  order,  who  inrarrection 
iumed  the  character  of  Khusrou,  and,  seizing  on  the  ed  KhnitnTu. 
y  in  consequence  of  the  supineness  of  the  local  offi-  to^ieio.  ' 
re,  drew  together  so  many  followers,  that  he  engaged  toTois.  ' 
e  governor  of  the  province  in  the  field,  and  some  time  elapsed 
fore  he  was  driven  back  into  Patna,  made  prisoner,  and  put 
death. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  affairs  in  the  Deckan  assumed  a 
rious  aspect.    After  the  taking  of  Ahmednagar,  the  iiiniooe«of 
nduct  of  the  government  of  the  new  king  fell  into  theDSkii. 
le  hands   of  an  Abyssinian  named   Malik  Amber.  Mauk 
bis  minister  founded  a  new  capital  on  the  site  of  the  ^°**^* 
resent  Aurangabid ;  and  maintained,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
e  apparently  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  government. 
is  talents  were  not  confined  to  war:  he  introduced  a  new 
venue  system  into  the  Deckan,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  T6dar 
al ;  and  it  has  given  his  name  an  universal  celebrity  in  the 
eclcan  equal  to  that  enjoyed  in  Hindostan  by  the  other  great 
lancier.^     Malik  Amber  profited  by  some  dissensions  which 
II  out  between  the  Khani  Khanan  and  the  other  generals ; 
id  prosecuted  his  advantages  with  such  success  that  he  re- 
satc^y  defeated  the  Mogul  troops,  retook  Ahmedna-  He  recovers 
IT,   and   compelled  the   Khani   Khanan   himself  to  Ahmednagar 
tire  to  Burhanpur.     In  these  circumstances,  Jehangir  recalled 
[g  general,  and  conferred  the  command  on  Khan  Jehan. 
It  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  that  Jehangir  a.d,  icn. 
mtracted  a  marriage  with  the  celebrated  Nur  Jehan,  M^^j^'of 
A  event  which  influenced  aU  the  succeeding  transac-  ^IhTS"' 
(msofhisUfe.  J°*^ 

The  grandfather  of  this  lady  was  a  native  of  Teheran,  in 
ersia,  and  held  a  high  civil  office  under  the  govern-  Her  history. 
lent  of  that  country.  His  gon,  Mirza  Ghiyas,  was  reduced  to 
overty,  and  determined  to  seek  for  a  maintenance  by  emigrating, 
rith  his  wife,  and  a  family  consisting  of  two  sons  and  a 
laughter,  to  India.  He  was  pursued  by  misfortune  even  in  this 
kttempt ;  and  by  the  time  the  caravan  with  which  he  travelled 

*  Grant  Duflf 's  History  of  the  Marattaa,  toI.  i.  p.  95. 


with  her  beauty ;  he  took  her  up,  and  resolved  to  e 
his  own. 

As  a  woman  in  a  situation  to  act  as  a  nurse  wa 
be  found  in  a  caravan,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
mother  should  have  been  the  person  employed  in  1 
and  the  merchant's  attention  being  thus  drawn  to 
of  the  family,  he  relieved  their  immediate  wants ; 
ing  the  father  and  his  eldest  son  to  be  men  muc] 
present  condition,  he  employed  them  in  matters  a 
his  business,  and  became  much  interested  in  their 
means  they  were  introduced  to  Akber ;  and,  bei 
some  subordinate  employments,  they  soon  rose 
abilities. 

In  the  meantime  Nur  Jehan  grew  up,  and  be 
admiration  by  her  beauty  and  elegance.  She  ofkei 
her  mother,  who  had  free  access  to  the  harem  i 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  Jehangir,  then  Princ 
behaviour  gave  so  much  uneasiness  to  her  mother 
her  to  speak  of  it  to  the  princess  whom  she 
Through  her,  the  case  was  laid  before  Akber,  who 
with  his  son ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  recommen 
Jehan  should  be  married,  and  removed  from  the  ] 
She  was  bestowed  on  Shir  Afgan  Elian,  a  young 
come  into  the  service,  and  to  him  Akber  gave  aja^ 

But  these  means  were  not  sufficient  to  effieu^  ti 
made  on  Jeh&ngir ;  and,  after  he  had  been  about 
throne,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  foster-brc 
din's  going  as  viceroy  of  Bengal  ip  charge  him  ' 
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J  V^^*:nd  left  off  wearing  axms,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  no 
*^  ^"^^::fc  the  king's  service. 

k^^^-^rther  progress  of  the  affair  does  not  appear:  it  must 
re^^^n  such  as  to  alarm  Shir  Afgan ;  for  the  viceroy  having 
^ss^  ^^K3casion  to  visit  the  part  of  the  province  where  he 
anJ^-*  and  having  sent  to  invite  his  attendance,  he  went  to 
|Kjma  visit  with  a  dagger  concealed  in. his  dress.  An  inter- 
tiBwV)^gun  in  such  a  spirit  might  be  expected  to  close  in  blood. 
.ttSr  Aigan,  insulted  by  the  proposals,  and  enraged  at  the 
j-ttreats  of  the  viceroy,  took  his  revenge  with  his  dagger,  and 
;  tfeB  himself  immediately  dispatched  by  the  attendants. 

Ilie  murder  of  the  viceroy,  which  was  ascribed  to  a  treason- 
able conspiracy,  gave  a  colour  to  all  proceedings  against  the 
Imily  of  the  assassin.  Nur  Jehan  was  seized,  and  sent  as  a 
risoner  to  Delhi.  Jehangir  soon  after  offered  her  marriage, 
9d  applied  all  his  address  to  soothe  and  conciliate  her ;  but 
wr  Jehin  was  a  high-spirited  as  well  as  an  artful  woman, 
id  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  rejection 
all  overtures  from  one  whom  she  looked  on  as  the  mur- 
irer  of  her  husband.  Her  repugnance  was  so  strongly  dis- 
fLjed  as  to  disgust  Jehangir.  He  at  length  placed  her  among 
e  attendants  on  his  mother,  and  appeared  to  have  entirely 
Bmissed  her  from  his  thoughts. 

His  passion,  however,  was  afterwards  revived ;  and  reflection 
kTing  led  his  mistress  to  think  more  favourably  of  his  offers, 
eir  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp ;  and  Nur  Jehan 
18  raised  to  honours  such  as  had  never  before  been  enjoyed 
r  the  consort  of  any  king  in  India.^  From  this  period  her 
loendency  knew  no  bounds:  her  father  was  made  ^er 
rime  minister;  her  brother  was  placed  in  a  high  ii^«en<«- 
ation.  The  emperor  took  no  step  without  consulting  her; 
id,  on  every  affair  in  which  she  took  an  iuterest,  her  will  was 
,w.  Thoughrtier  sway  produced  bad  consequences  in  the  end, 
-was  beneficial  on  the  whole.  Her  father  was  a  wise  and  up- 
ght  minister ;  and  it  must  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  owing 
>  her  influence  that  so  great  an  improvement  took  place  in  the 
>ndnct  of  Jehangir  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign.  He 
as  still  capricious  and  tyrannical,  but  he  was  no  longer 
oilty  of  such  barbarous  cruelties  as  before ;  and  alihough  he 
all  carried  his  excess  in  wine  to  the  lowest  stage  of  inebrietj-, 
et  it  was  at  night,  and  in  his  private  apartments.^     In  the 

*  Among  other  marks  of  Boyereigoty     the  emperor*8.     [See  Marsden,  p.  635.1 
r  n&me  was  put  on  the  coin  along  with         '  [ikL&rsden  giyes  (p.  607,)  a  "  baccha- 
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4  1m 
occupations  which  kept  him  all  day  before  the  eyes  ^^Vv 

subjects,  he  seems  to  have  supported  his  character  with.    ^^ 

cient  dignity,  and  without    any  breaches   of  decorum.      ^  , 

Jehdn's  capacity  was  not  less  remarkable  than  her  grace  *^  1 

beauty ;    it  was  exerted  in  matters  proper  to  her  sex,  aa  ^  i 

as  in  state  affairs.     The  magnificence  of  the  emperor's  (0^ 

was  increased   by  her  taste,  and  the  expense  was   diminidfi^ 

by  her   good   arrangement.     She  contrived   improvements  * 

the  furniture  of  apartments ;  introduced  female  dresses  nwrt 

becoming  than  any  in  use  before  her  time ;  and  it  is  a  qoflh  1 

tion  in    India  whether  it  is  to  her  or   her   mother  that  itaj  j 

owe  the  invention  of  ottar  of  roses.®     One  of  the  accomplisk- 1 

ments  by  which  she  captivated  Jehangir  is  said  to  have  beel  | 

her  facility  in  composing  extempore  verses. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  time  of  this  marriage  that  the  dii-  j 

A.n.  1612,      turbances  in  Bengal  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  deMi 

A.1I.  io2i!      an^  death  of  Osman.     The  satis£ax;tion  derived  fr«l 

this  event  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  iU-succeas  of] 

Combined      thc  war  iu  the  Deckan.     Jehangir  had  determined  to] 

Ahmednagar  make  up  for  thc  lauguor  of  his  former  operations  bj  i 

combined  attack  from  all  the  neighboiiring  provinces.   AbdulUi 

Khan,  viceroy  of  Gtizerat,  was  to  invade  Malik  Amber's  teni- 

tory  from  that  province  at  the  same  moment  that  the  annid 

under  Prince  Parviz  and  Khan  Jeh&n  L6di,  reinforced  by  Bqi 

Man  Sing,  were  to  advance  from  Khand^sh  and  Berar.  But  tfaii 

Defeated       wcU-concerted  plan  entirely  fsiiled  in  the  executioii. 

Amber.         AbduUah  Khau  advanced  prematurely  fit)m  Guzeri^^ 

and  Malik  Amber  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  profiting  by  hismtt- 

take.     His  mode  of  war  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  As 

modem  Marattas.     Owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Emo- 

pean  ports,  his  artillery  was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperw, 

and  afforded  a  rallying  point  on  which  he  could  always  ooDeet 

his  army ;  but  his  active  means  of  offence  were  hfs  light  caviby. 

He  intercepted  the  supplies  and  harassed  the  march  of  tlift 

Moguls ;    he  hovered  round  their  army  when  halted ;  alanned 

them  with  false  attacks ;   and  often  made  real  incursions  into 

different  parts  of  the  encampment,  carrying  off  mneh  bootf, 

and  keeping  up  continual  disorder  and  trepidation.     AbduM 

nalian  coin  "  dat^  a.h.  1023,  represent-  mentions  that  the  same  qnantitj  of  fltor 

ing  the  Sultan  as  raising  a  cup   in   his  (one  tola)  which  he  remembers  seDiiig  is 

hand. — Ed.]  the  beginning  of  Aarangiib*s  reiga  fcf 

*  Great  improvements  must  have  taken  eighty  rupees,  was  to  m  had,  vheo  ki 

place  in  lat«r  times ;   for  Khafl  Khan  wrote,  for  seven  or  eight. 
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an  was  so  completely  worn  out  by  this  sort  of  warfere,  that 
soon  detennined  to  retire.  The  consequences  of  a  retreat 
3re  such  an  enemy  were  easy  to  be  foreseen ;  all  his  evils  mul- 
led upon  him  from  the  day  that  it  commenced ;  his  rear- 
jd  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  his  march  had  nearly  become  a 
kt  before  he  found  refuge  in  the  hills  and  jungles  of  Baglana, 
jnce  he  proceeded  without  molestation  into  Guzerat.  The 
3r  armies  had  by  this  time  taken  the  field ;  but  seeing  Malik 
bar,  on  his  return,  flushed  with  success  over  their  ^p,  ,^,2^ 
eagne,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  a  similar  ^•"-  ^^^^' 
jnitjy  and  concentrated  at  Burhanpur. 

ehangir's  arms  were  attended  with  better  fortune  in  his  war 
1  the  rana  of  Oudiptir;    and  his  success  was  the  war  with 
e   welcome,   as  the  fruit  of  the  abilities  of  his    ^^^'^• 
»iirite  son.     Mohabat  Khan,  when  first  sent  on  that  service, 

gained  a  victory  over  the  rana,  but  was  unable  to  do  any- 
g  decisive  from  the  strength  of  the  country  into  which  he, 
soal,  retreated.  The  same  fortune  attended  Abdullah  Khan, 
rwards  appointed  to  succeed  Mohabat ;  but  Prince  Khurram 
ikh  Jehan),^  who  was  now  sent  with  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
ced  so  much  spirit  in  his  attack  on  the  Eajput  troops,  and 
inch  perseverance  in  bearing  up  against  the  strength  of  the 
itrj  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  that  the  rdna  was 
kst  induced  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  his  offer  being  readily  ac- 
ied,  he  waited  on  Shah  Jehan  in  person,  made  offerings  in 
m  of  submission,  and  sent  his  son  to  accompany  the  prince 
[>eUii.  Shah  Jehan,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  forget  the 
cj  of  Akber.  The  moment  the  rana's  homage  was  victoHMand 
I,  he  raised  him  in  his  arms,  seated  him  by  his  ^h?ihto^^ 
>,  and  treated  him  with  every  form  of  respect  and  JSJ?^). 
ntion.     All  the  coimtry  conquered  from  him  since  The  r&na 

inyasion  of  Akber  was  restored ;   and  his   son,  Sin?urabte 
T   an   honourable   reception  from  Jehan^,  was  !Sd?i*614, 
^  to  a  high  rank  among  the  military  chiefs  of  ^^'  ^^^^^' 
empire. 

le  merit  of  this  campaign  belonged  exclusively  to  Shah 
an ;  for  Aziz,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  him,  had  behaved 
liini  with  so  much  arrogance  that  Jehan^  was  soon  obhged 
«move  him,  and  commit  him  for  a  time  to  confinement. 

rhe  Dame  of  this   prince  was  Khiir-  before  his  own  accession,  it  will  prevent 

and  he  bore  no  other  at  the  com-  confusion  to  give  him  that  name  from  the 

cement  of  his  fathi-r's  reign ;  but  as  first. 
)ceiTed  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan  long 
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inflaence  of  This  exploit  raised  Shah  Jehdn's  credit  to  the  highest 
shAh  Jeh4n.  pj^^j^ .  ^^^^  ^  ^le  had  lately  married  the  niece  of  Nor 
b^Nfi?^  Jehan,  he  was  supported  by  her  powerful  influence,  and 
jeh&ii.  ^g^  generally  looked  on  as  the  chosen  successor  to  die 
empire. 

During  these  events  Eaja  Man  Sing  died  in  the  Deckan.  A 
insnrroction  rebellion  of  the  Eosheniyas,  which  broke  out  in  1611, 
qlieued.  aud  iu  which  the  city  of  Cabul  had  been  exposed  to 
danger,  was  now  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ahdad,  the  grand- 
son and  spiritual  successor  of  Bayazid.  Abdullah  Khan, 
viceroy  of  Guzerat,  having  incurred  the  king^s  displeasure,  by 
oppressions  in  the  province,  and  by  the  indignity  with  whichhe 
treated  the  royal  news-writer,  was  ordered  to  be  seized  and  sent 
to  the  capital.  He  anticipated  the  order  by  setting  off  on  foot, 
with  his  troops  and  attendants  foUowing  at  a  great  distance. 
He  came  to  court  barefooted  and  in  chains,  and  threw  himsdf 
at  the  king's  feet;  but  was  pardoned,  and  not  long  afteriv- 
stored  to  favour  at  the  intercession  of  Shah  Jehan. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  return  of  Shah  Jehan  that  Sir  T. 
Embassy  of  ^^  arrived  at  the  court,  as  ambassador  from  Eng 
Sir  T.  Roe.  jamcs  I.*°  His  accoimts  enable  us  to  judge  of  lie 
state  of  India  imder  Jehangir. 

The  seaports  and  the  customs  were  full  of  gross  abuses,  the 
Hig  account  govcmor  sciziug  on  goods  at  arbitrary  prices.  Eia 
piref^cS,  Eoe,  though  otherwise  treated  with  hospitality  and 
tS\)f  j*e'^i-  aspect,  had  his  baggage  searched  and  some  articfci 
«^'  taken  by  the  governor.**     His  journey  from  Snrat,bj 

Burhanpur  and  Chit6r,to  Ajmir,  lay  through  the  Deckan,  where 
war  was  raging,  and  the  rana's  country,  where  it  had  jart 
ceased ;  yet  he  met  with  no  obstruction  or  alarm,  except  ftom 
mountaineers,  who  then,  as  now,  rendered  the  roads  unsafe  in 
times  of  trouble. 

The  Deckan  bore  strong  marks  of  devastation  and  neglect 
Burhanpur,  which  had  before,  as  it  has  since,  been  a  fine-dtr, 
contained  only  four  or  five  good  houses  amidst  a  collection  rf 
mud  huts ;  and  the  court  of  Parviz,  held  in  that  town,  had  no 
pretensions  to  splendour. 

'•  He  arrived  at  Ajmir  on  December  23,  guese,  by  which  he  engaged   to  eidtif 

1615,  accompanied  the  king  to  MandA  and  English  vessela  from  his  porto.  The  tp*^ 

Guzerat,  and  left  him  in  the  end  of  1618.  ment  was  not  ratified   by  the  empaff: 

"  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  and  Z^fikar  was  coiiBtniined,  by  hi»i<y 

this  governor,  Zulfikar  Khan,   was  very  to  his  own  government,  to  maintain  oitr 

inimical  to  the  English,  and  had  lately  ward  appearances  towards  a  foreign  ut 

concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Porta-  bassador.     (Ormt,  roL  iii.  p.  361,  ise.) 
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In  other  places  he  was  strack  with  the  decay  and  desertion  of 
■ome  towns,  contrasted  with  the  prosperity  of  others.  The 
fiarmer  were,  in  some  instances  at  least,  deserted  capitals ;  ^'  and 
Qieir  decline  affords  no  argument  against  the  general  prosperity. 
The  administration  of  the  country  had  rapidly  declined  since 
Akber's  time.  The  governments  were  farmed,  and  the  governors 
ezacters  and  tyrannicaL 

Though  a  judicious  and  sober  writer,  Eoe  is  profuse  in  his 
pniifle  of  the  magnificence  of  the  court ;  and  he  speaks  in  high 
tamiB  of  the  courtesy  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  order  and  ele- 
gjtOLce  of  the  entertainments  they  gave  to  him.  His  reception, 
indeed,  was  in  all  respects  most  hospitable,  though  the  very 
9U>derate  scale  of  his  presents  and  retinue  was  not  likely  to 
wmciliate  a  welcome  where  state  was  so  generally  maintained. 
Se  was  excused  fix>m  all  humiliating  ceremonials,  was  allowed 
'to  take  the  highest  place  in  the  court  on  public  occasions,  and  was 
'Continually  admitted  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the  emperor 
Idmself. 

The  scenes  he  witnessed  at  his  private  interviews  form  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  grandeur  with  which  the  Mogul  was 
.Cnrrounded.  He  sat  on  a  low  throne  all  covered  with  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  rubies ;  and  had  a  great  display  of  gold  plate,  vases, 
and  goblets,  set  with  jewels.  The  party  was  free  from  all 
iwtraint,  scarcely  one  of  them  remaining  sober  except  Sir 
Thomas  and  a  few  other  grave  personages,  who  were  cautious 
in  their  indulgence.  Jehangir  himself  never  left  off  till  he 
dropped  asleep,  when  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the 
flompany  withdrew.  On  these  occasions  he  was  overflowing 
with  kindness,  which  increased  with  the  effects  of  the  wine : 
and  once,  after  talking  with  great  liberality  of  all  religions, 
**  he  fell  to  weeping,  and  to  various  passions,  which  kept  them 
to  midnight." 

But  he  did  not  retain  these  sociable  feelings  in  the  morning. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  courtier  indiscreetly  alluded  in  public 
to  a  debauch  of  the  night  before,  Jehangir  affected  surprise,  in- 
quired what  other  persons  had  shared  in  this  breach  of  the  law, 
and  ordered  those  named  to  be  so  severely  bastinadoed  that  one 
of  them  died.  He  always  observed  great  strictness  in  public, 
and  never  admitted  a  person  into  his  presence  who,  from  his 

**  Snch  were  Mand^  and  Todah,  of  both  T()dah   (the  capital  of  a  Rajput  prince 

rf  vhich  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  in  the  province  of  Ajmir)  enjoys  no  such 

tf  admiration,     Mandu,  the  former  capital  celebrity. 
tf  Hilwa,  is  still  generally  known ;  but 
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breath  or  otherwise,  gave  any  signs  of  having  been  drinkai 
wine.  His  reserve,  however,  was  of  little  use :  hke  great  w 
at  present,  he  was  surrounded  by  news-writers ;  and  his  mt 
secret  proceedings,  and  even  the  most  minute  actions  of  his  Bfc^ 
were  known  to  every  man  in  the  capital  within  a  fewhomi 
after  they  took  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  some  ote 
instances  of  inhimianity,  Eoe  seems  to  consider  Jehangirit 
neither  wanting  in  good  feelings  nor  good  sense ;  althouj 
claim  to  the  latter  quality  is  somewhat  impaired  by  some 
nesses  which  Sir  Thomas  himself  relates.     In  one  case  he  9M< 
on  a  convoy  coming  to  the  ambassador  jfrom  Surat,  and 
sisting  of  presents  intended  for  himself  and  his  court, 
with  the  property  of  some  merchants  who  took  advantage  of 
escort ;   he  rummaged  the  packages  himself  with  childish 
riosity ;  and  had  recourse  to  the  meanest  apologies  to  ap] 
and  cajole  Roe,  who  was  much  provoked  at  this  disregard 
common  honesty. 

Though  Roe  speaks  highly  in  some  respects  of  particidargni*! 
men,  he  represents  the  class  as  unprincipled,  and  all  open  to, 
corruption.     The  treaty  he  had  to  negotiate  hung  on 
wards  of  two  years,  until  he  bribed  A'saf  EMn  with  a  vali 
pearl ;  after  which  all  went  on  well  and  smoothly.    Both 
and  other  contemporary  travellers  represent  the  miUtaij 
as  already  much  declined,  and  speak  of  the  Rajputs  and 
as  the  only  brave  soldiers  to  be  found.** 

The  manual  arts  were  in  a  high  state,  and  were  not  confine! 
to  those  peculiar  to  the  country.  One  of  Sir  T.  Roe's  preseJi 
was  a  coach,  and  within  a  very  short  period  several  others  ^rt* ! 
constructed,  very  superior  in  materials,  and  fdUy  equal  in  wo4» 
manship.  Sir  Thomas  also  gave  a  picture  to  the  Mogul,  •» 
was  soon  after  presented  with  several  copies,  among  which  h 
had  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  original.**  There  ^ 
a  great  influx  of  Europeans,  and  considerable  encouragement  IB 
their  religion.  Jehangir  had  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Titfl 
at  the  head  of  his  rosary ;  and  two  of  his  nephews  emhntti 
Christianity,  with  his  full  approbation.** 

The  language  of  the  court  was  Persian,  but  all  classes  spck 
Hindostdni ;  and  Hawkins,  who  only  knew  Turkish,  found  the  €« 
peror  himself  and  the  KMni  Khanan  well  versed  in  that  tong« 

*'  Roe.     Terry.     Hawkins.  nightpieces,  and  landscapes :  "bntj* 

"  Among  the  articles  he  recommends     for  they  understand  them  aswellis* 

for    presents,    are    historical    paintings,         **  Roe.    Hawkins.    Teny.    CcfT^ 
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ibject  seems  to  have  excited  more  interest,  both  in  the 
idor  and  the  court,  than  the  fate  of  Prince  p^^ 
a.  All  his  bad  qualities  were  forgotten  in  his  Khuaron. 
anes ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  every  virtue ; 
atest  joy  prevailed  when  any  sign  appeared  of  his  resto- 
to  favour,  and  corresponding  indignation  when  he  fell 
e  power  of  his  enemies.  Even  the  king  was  supposed  to 
ched  to  him,  though  wrought  on  by  the  influence  of  Shdh 
aad  the  arts  of  Asaf  Khan  and  Nur  Jehan.*^  unpopn- 
)ii's  exclusion  was  not  the  more  popular  for  its  sh&h  Jehto. 
in  favour  of  Shah  Jehan ;  who,  according  to  Sir  T.  Eoe, 
lattered  by  some,  envied  by  others,  loved  by  none."  Eoe 
f  represents  him  as  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant;  but  as  his  conduct 
nothing  but  ability  and  correctness,  it  is  probable  that 
d  his  unpopularity  to  his  cold  and  haughty  manners  ;  the 
ador  himself  remarking  that  he  never  saw  so  settled  a 
aance,  or  any  man  keep  so  constant  a  gravity — never 
f,  nor  by  his  looks  showing  any  respect  or  distinction  of 
},  but  entire  pride  and  contempt  for  all.  Yet  the  prince 
Lot  at  that  time  have  been  older  than  twenty-five. 
L  Jehan  might  have  expected  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in 

his   elder  brother;    but  that  prince,  though  p^^^^ 
nes  an  object  of  jealousy  to  him,  could  offer  no  ^"^z. 
formidable  opi>08ition  to  the  superior  abilities  of  Shah 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  empress, 
lal  blow  was  given  to  any  hopes  that  Parviz  may  sh&h  jch&n 
itertained,  by  the  elevation  of  his  brother  to  the  a^jl^t?^ 

king,'^  on  his  undertaking  a  great  expedition  sent  to  settle 
i  the  Deckan.  He  was  invested  with  ample  **»®^^«*an- 
on  this  occasion ;  and  Jehdngir  himself  moved  movSto^' 
du,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  him  in  case  of  need.  ^*"^S- 

'  ■•■  ,  A.D.  I616, 

accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  march;  and  ^****^' 
ount  of  the  movement  of  the  army  forms  a  stri-  zixfida.* 
>ntrast  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  he  had  sir  t.  Roe's 

0  admired.     The  court  and  camp,  while  halted,  ofhismi^Sh. 
IS  regular  as  ever,  but  the  demand  for  carriage  cattle 

1  a  general  scramble  and  confusion.     The  Persian  am- 
^r  and  Eoe  were  left  for  some  days  at  Ajmir,  from  the 

r.  Roe  onco  met  Khusrou.  while  l>eard  was  grown  down  to  his  girdle.     He 

Q  looi?e  custody,  along  with  the  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing,  and 

He  stopped  under  the  shade  of  had  not  heard  either  of  the  English  or 

iring  the  heat,  and  sent  for  Sir  their  amliaesador. 

who  was  near.    His  person  was         "  From  this  time  some  writers  call  him 

lis  countenance  cheerful,  and  his  Shah  Khurram,  and  others  Shah  Jeh4n^ 

00 
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want  of  conveyance  for  tlieir  baggage ;  and  the  teni 
soldiers  and  followers  were  set  fire  to,  to  compel  them  to 
though  iU  provided.  When  actually  in  motion,  the  sa 
of  arrangement  was  felt :  sometimes  there  was  a  defi< 
water ;  and  sometimes,  in  long  and  difficult  marches 
woods  and  mountains,  the  road  was  scattered  with 
carts,  and  camels,  unable  to  proceed  to  the  stage.** 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Deckan  was  very  fiivourable 
Complete  Jchdn.  The  ascendency  of  a  private  person,  K 
swSjohto.  Amber,  led  to  jealousy  among  his  confedera 
even  his  own  officers.  In  consequence  of  these  dissem 
had  suffered  a  defeat,  which  produced  still  further  dijs« 
J.D.  1617,  ment  among  the  allies  ;  so  that  when  Shah  J< 
A^.  i^ie.  tered  the  Dfeckan,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  d« 
awifc-aL  the  king  of  Bijapur  firom  the  confederacy ;  and 
seeing  himself  entirely  deserted,  was  likewise  compelled 
submission  on  the  part  of  his  nominal  sovereign,  Nizai 
and  to  restore  the  fort  of  Ahmednagar  and  aU  the  other  i 
which  he  had  reconquered  fix)m  the  Moguls. 

After  this   glorious  termination  of  the  war,    Shal 

jg^^      returned  to  Mandu,  and  joined  his  father,  \ 

siptembor;    twclvcmonth  of  the  time  when  they  had  marcl 

A.H.  1026,  .  .       ,  ^ 

shawwfci.      Ajmir. 

Jehangir  took  this  occasion  to  visit  the  province  of  C 
Residenoe  of  hc  remained  there  for  near  a  year,  and  added  t 
l^d^hST'  royalty  of  that  province  to  the  governments  pr 
'o^^      held  by  Shah  Jehan. 

He  quitted  Guzerat  in  September  1618 ;  and  the  n 

1027  years  are  marked  by  no  events,  except  an  insu 
RaiMan.'  ^^  the  Paujdb ;  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Ka 
Nagarc6t,  under  the  mountains ;  and  a  journey  of  the  < 
to  Cashmir* 

While  in  that  valley,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  rei 
jj^jj^^  ^^  the  war  in  the  Deckan.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thedi^nrb-^  without  provocatiou,  by  Malik  Amber,  who  p 
Deckan.  y^as  tcmptcd  by  some  negligence  on  the  others: 
A.H.  1030*.  he  had  little  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  tl 
country,  and  driving  the  Mogul  commanders  into  Burl 
sta&h  Jeh&n  from  whcncc  they  sent  most  earnest  entreaties  i 
^di^^    firom  Jeh&ngir.     Shdh  Jehdn  was  again  ord( 

1*  "  In  following  the  Mogul's  court,"     an   ill  corenunent  and   an  int 
■ays  Roe,  "I  encountered  all  the  incon-     climate/" 
venicnces  that  men  are  subject  to  under 
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rcli  with  a  powerful  army,  and  great  treasures  were  collected 
rapply  him  after  he  reached  the  firontier.  From  some  rising 
bnist  in  his  mind,  he  refused  to  march,  unless  his  brother, 
nee  Khusrou,  were  made  over  to  his  custody,  and  allowed  to 
with  him  to  the  Deckan.  Being  gratified  in  this  respect,  he 
«<red  on  the  service  with  his  usual  ability.  Before  he  reached 
Iwa,  a  detachment  of  Malik  Amber's  had  crossed  the  Ner- 
Ida,  and  burned  the  suburbs  of  Mandu ;  but  they  were 
▼en  back  as  the  prince  advanced,  and  he,  in  turn,  crossed  the 
rbadda,  and  began  oficnsive  operations.  Malik  Amber  had 
course  to  his  usual  mode  of  war — cut  off  supplies  and  detach- 
snts,  hung  upon  the  line  of  march,  and  attempted,  by  long 
d  rapid  marches,  to  surprise  the  camp.  He  foimd  Shdh  Jehdn 
irays  on  his  guard,  was  at  last  compelled  to  risk  the  fate  of 
3  campaign  in  a  general  action,  and  was  defeated  hih  snccen 
th  considerable  loss.  *"  '*"  *^^ 

Bnt  although  Shdh  Jehan  had  a  clear  superiority  in  the  field, 

gtill  found  a  serious  obstruction  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
ontry.     It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  Hecomea 

received  overtures  from  Amber,  offering  a  further  ^^Jji^ 
ssion,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  Amber. 

Not  long  after  this  success,  Jehangir  was  seized  with  a  violent 
tack  of  asthma,  a  complaint  from  which  he  suffered  Dangcrotu 
merely  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  was  for  some  em^n 
ne  in  such  imminent  danger,  as  to  lead  to  expectations  of  an 
imediate  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

Pkrviz  hastened  to  court,  but  was  sent  back  to  his  govem- 
ent  with  a  reprimand  ;  and  though  Shah  Jehan  had  Mcwureaof 
ib  time  to  take  such  a  step  before  he  heard  of  his  sh4h  jehAn. 
ttier^s  recovery,  yet  the   sudden   death  of   Prince  a.d.  isii. 
hnsrou,   which  happened  at  this  juncture,  was  so  A.H^^ioaof' 
iportune,  that  it  brought  the  strongest  suspicions  of  stupicious 
olence  against  the  rival  to  whose  custody  he  had  ^^L 
«n  entrusted.     We  ought  not,  however,  too  readily  to  believe 
lat  a  life  not  sullied  by  any  other  crime  could  be  stained  by 
16  of  so  deep  a  dye. 

This  event,  which  seemed  to  complete  the  security  of  Shah 
Bhan's  succession,  was,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  a  series  jyienation 
f  dangers  and  disasters  that  nearly  ended  in  his  ruin.  J^®^ 
Tp  to  this  period,  his  own  influence  had  been  "*»^  Je*»^- 
lengthened  by  the  all-powerful  support  of  Nur  Jehan;  but 
bout  the  time  of  his  departure  for  the  Deckan,  that  princess 
lad  affianced  her  daughter  by  Shir  Afgan  to  Prince  Shehriyar, 

o  o  s 
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the  youngest  son  of  JeMngir,^^  a  connexion  of  itc 
to  nndermine  her  exclusive  attachment  to  the  parb 
distant  relative.  But  her  views  were  further  cl 
consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  her  gaining  an 
such  as  she  now  possessed,  over  an  active  and  intel 
like  Sh&h  Jehan.  During  her  father's  lifetime  s 
kept  within  bounds  of  moderation  by  his  prudent  co 
his  death,  which  happened  about  this  time,  she  € 
dominion  over  the  emperor  without  the  least  ( 
brother,  A'saf  Khdn  (to  whose  daughter  Shah  Jeh4n  ^ 
being  a  mere  instrument  of  her  will.  Unwilling 
such  unlimited  power,  she  determined  by  all  mea 
the  succession  of  Shah  Jehan ;  and,  warned  by  i 
Ehusrou,  and  the  danger  of  Jeh^gir,  she  saw  that 
a  moment  to  lose  in  cutting  off  the  resources  wh 
any  time  enable  the  prince  to  overcome  her  opposit 
An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  of  pursxiin^ 
candahAr  Caudahir  having  been  taken  by  the  Pen 
Persian^  ^  poiutcd  out  as  au  enterprise  worthy  of  tl 
A.H*.  losi!  of  the  Deckan,  to  recover  that  ancient 
sh&h  jeh4n   Sh4h  Jchau  at  first  ffave  in  to  the  proiect,  a 

ordered  to  ^  -»«■        t  >»  i  .  .        . , 

retake  it.  as  lar  as  Mandu,  on  his  way  to  the  nort 
ceiving,  before  long,  that  the  object  was  to  remo^ 
the  country  where  his  influence  was  established 
him  in  a  remote  and  difficult  command,  he  put  of 
march,  on  pretext  of  the  season  and  the  state  o: 
and  began  to  stipulate  for  some  securities  to  be  j 
before  he  should  venture  to  move  out  of  India. 

These  demands  were  represented  to  Jehangir  as 
Hisreiuc-  a  projcct  of  independence;  and  Shih 
iSw  India,  directed,  in  reply,  to  send  the  greater  port 
to  the  capital,  in  order  ihat  it  might  accompany  i 
The  enter-  whom  the  rccovcry  of  Candahar  was  to  hi 
gjj^™"  Orders  were  also  sent  direct  to  the  princ 
fflShri  to  ^  leave  Shah  Jehan's  camp  and  repaii 
to  whom  *     Shehriyar.     This  drew  a   remonstrance 

most  01 

sh&hJeh&n*8  Jehan,  who  now  desired  to  be  allowed  to 

troops  are        -,  ,.,       ,, 

transferred,  father,  whilc  the  othcr  as  peremptorily  < 
to  return  to  the  Deckan.  The  j&girs  which  Sh£h 
in  Hindostan  were  transferred  to  Shehriy4r  durinj 
cussions ;  and  Sh&h  Jeh4n,  who  had  not  been  cons 

>•  Khkn  KhAn. 
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urangement,  was  desired  to  select  an  equivalent  in  the  Deckan 
ind  Gtizerat.  As  things  drew  towards  a  crisis,  Nur  Moh&bat 
7ehan,  distrusting  both  the  military  talents  of  her  ^^if 
biother  and  his  zeal  in  her  present  cause,  cast  her  eyes  th««nprw8. 
on  Mohabat  Eli4n,  the  most  rising  general  of  the  time,  but 
Utlierto  the  particular  enemy  of  A'saf  Khan.  He  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  to  coiu-t  from  his  government  of  Cabul,  and 
vms  treated  with  every  mark  of  fiivour  and  confidence. 

Jehangir,  who  had  been  again  in  Cashmir,  returned  on  the 
oommencement  of  these  discussions,   and  fixed  his  a.d.  i6«, 

about  Oct. ; 

court  at  Lah6r,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  his  presence  a.h.  losi. 
ihould  be  required. 

In  the  meantime    messages    passed    t)etween   Shah  Jehan 
md  the  emperor,  but  with  so  little  effect  in  produc-  J^^^. 
bag  a  reconciliation,  that  Jehangir  put  several  persons  ^^^^^^ 
to  death  on  suspicion  of  a  plot  with  his  son ;  and  Shah  sMh  Jeh&a. 
Jdian,   finding    that  his  fate   was    sealed,    marched  sSh  jeSan. 
ftom  Mandu  with  his  army  towards  Agra.     Jehan^,  Adranceof 
on  this,  marched  from  Ldh6r,  and,  passing  through  a.d.  16-^3. 
ilie  capital,  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  rebel  a!umS5/ 
nrmy,  lying  at  Bel6chpur,  forty  miles  south  of  Delhi.     Shah 
7eliin  retired  into  the  neighbouring  hiQs  of  Mewat,  and  dis- 
posed his  troops  so  as  to  shut  the  passes  against  a  force  which 
the  emperor  detached  in  quest  of  him.    A  partial  and  indecisive 
action  took  place,  and  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  nego- 
tiations.   The  result  was,  that  Shah  Jehan  determined  Retreat  of 
fo  retire,  and  set  out  on  his  march  for  Mandu.  ®***^  •^***°* 

It  does  not  appear  what  induced  him  to  adopt  this  step  :  it 
was  attended  with   aU  the  consequences  usual  with  itsconK- 
sttempts  to  recede  in  civil  wars.     Jehangir  advanced  *i^^<*^ 
m  person  to  Ajmir,  and  sent  on  a  strong  force,  under  Prince 
Farviz  and  Mohabat  Khan,  to  follow  up  the  retiring  rebels. 
Bostam  Khan,  whom  Shah  Jehan  had  left  to  defend  the  hills 
on  the   Chambal,   deserted  to  the  enemy ;    the   province   of 
Gtnzerat  expelled  his  governor,  and  he  was  himself  compelled, 
liy  the  advance  of  the  imperial  army,  to  cross  the  Nerbadda 
■nd  retire  to  Burhanpur.    Nor  was  he  long  permitted  to  remain 
there  in  tranquillity ;  for  Mohabat  Khan,  having  blinded  him 
by  some  delusive  negotiations,  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  and  was 
joined  by  the  Khani  Khanan,  who   till  this  time  had  been 
attached  to  Shah  Jehan.      The  rains  were  at  their  shAhJeh&n 
height  when  Shah  Jehan  commenced  his  retreat  into  T6iingftna. 
Telingana,   and  a  great  part  of  his  forces  had  deserted  him 
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hefeR-  &e  £;€irscii  ld$  ^:<:rse  t*:-  MagnBf  tiin,  with  fee  ini 
sm>  xm  of  ralrr^g  &i»  wm j  to  BengaL  He  accomplislu 
^  Idcc  Az>i  &p>l^c»  iiLftz>^li  br  the  eaiij  part  of  tl 

li.  :*«L  eefeiffcg  TcAT.  ^nA  laei  widi  no  opposition  in  I 
vsiil  he  reaekrii  BAJrmhaL  vlke^i^  the  gOTemor  of  thep 
eagm^d  him.  s&i  va&  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle.  ] 
cfKmm^m-  ^^*y^*  S2uh  Jehin  c»btuned  poesession  of  1 
^2^™  "^  mnd  v^fr  ec^ibicd  t«>  seiie  on  Behar,  and  to  sen 
**^  detachsjem  under  Bhim  Sing,  the  brother  of  tl 
of  Oodipdr.  to  endearoor  to  secme  the  fort  of  Anahabac 
In  the  ufeeAntzane  Prince  Barviz  and  Mohabat  Ehk 
chasing  3kah  Jehan  frc*m  the  Deckan,  had  ca 
for  the  rainT  season  at  Bnrfaanpor.  On  hearinj 
arrii^  and  rapid  progress  in  Bengal,  they  put 
aeires  in  motion  in  the  direction  of  Allahabad.  Shall 
crossed  the  Ganges  to  meet  them:  bat  the  people  of  the  o 
who  were  not  inclined  to  enter  on  opposition  to  the  ei 
refused  to  bring  in  sapfJies  to  his  camp,  or  to  assist  in  1 
iq>  his  commnnications  br  means  of  the  boats  on  the  ( 
The  discooragement  and  privations  which  were  the  codb6 
oi  this  state  of  things,  led  to  the  desertion  of  the  nen 
which  Shah  Jehan  had  raised  in  Bengal ;  and  when,  ail 
Tl  iiiiaii  came  to  an  action  with  his  opponents,  he  ivai 
Sf£te.  overpowered,  his  armj  dispersed,  and  hintfe 
fuievt^be  strained  once  more  to  seek  for  refnge  in  the  I 
'***"^  Affiurs  in  that  qnarter  were  favonrable  to  hi 
Daring  his  first  flight  to  the  Deckan  the  king  of  Bijap 
Malik  Amber  had  both  remained  steady  to  their  enga 
with  Jehangir ;  and  the  king  of  Golc6nda  had  shown 
position  to  assist  him  daring  his  retreat  through  TS 
Since  that  time  the  Mogols  had  taken  part  on  the  ffldi 
king  of  Bijapdr,  in  a  dispute  between  him  and  Malik 
and  the  latter  chief  retaliated  by  invading  the  Mogul  doi 
and  carrying  his  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Biu 
shfthjdiftii  He  was  therefore  prepared  to  receive  Shal 
SSc  A^  with  open  arms,  and  wrote  to  press  him  to  m 
**'•  the  siege  of  Burhanpur.     Shah  Jehin  compli 

commenced  his  operations.  The  place  made  an  c 
Prwwd  bj  defence ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  return  of  Ptt 
Moh&twt  Mohabat  to  the  Nerbadda  obliged  him  to  i 
Deserted  b  ^icgc  and  attend  to  his  own  safety.  His  w 
hiB  anny.  now  dcscrted  him  in  greater  numbers  than  befo 
being  dispirited  by  ill-health  as  well  as  adverse  for 
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"~      ^fco  beg  his  fether's  forgiveness,  and  to  express  Ids  readi- 
snbmit  to  his  commands.    Jehangir  directed  him  to  give 
forts  of  B6hta8  in  Behir,  and  Asirghar  in  the  offenhb 
^^^    — ,  both  of  which  were  still  in  his  possession,  and  S  tt?e^? 
^^^d  two  of  his  sons,  D&ra  Shiik6h  and  Anrangzib,  5^W. 
7^^**%  as  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour.   These  de-  ^•^-  ^^^ 
^^^  were  complied  with ;  but  we  are  prevented  judging  of 
^^^^t^atment  designed  for  Shah  Jeh4n  by  an  event  which,  for  a 
L  •*^,  threw  the  whole  empire  into  confusion. 
I     After  the  first  retreat  of  Shah  Jehan  to  the  Deckan,  Jehangir 
w  Warned  from  Ajmfr  to  Delhi ;  and,  believing  all  serious  danger 
f  ^bk  government  to  be  at  an  end,  he  went  on  his  usual  expe- 
tflioii  to  Cashmir,  and  repeated  it  in  the  following  year.     On 
lie  third  year  he  was  induced,  by  a  new  revolt  of  the  The  emperor 

«_  •'  'J  marches 

AOflheniyas,  to  change  his  destination  for  Cabul ;  and  ^dn^  the 
althongh  he   soon  heard  of  the   suppression  of  the  inC4bui. 
jebellion,  and  received  the  head  of  Ahmed,  the  son  of  Ahdad, 
who  was  the  leader  of  it,  he  made  no  change  in  his  deter- 
nmation. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  accomplish  this  journey  in  tran- 
gnillity ;  for  no  sooner  was  Shdh  Jehdn  reduced  to  Persecution 
mhmission,  than  the  domineering  spirit  of  Nur  Jehdn  ^ito  bj^ 
proceeded  to  raise  up  new  enemies.  Mohabat  Khan  «™p^^- 
iras  the  son  of  Gh6r  B^g,  a  native  of  Cabul.»«  He  HisWatory. 
bad  attained  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  500  under  Akber,  and 
pras  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  and  employments  by 
fehdngir.  He  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of 
lie  people,'^  and  might  now  be  considered  as  the  most  eminent 
if  ail  the  emperor's  subjects.  This  circumstance  alone  might 
lave  been  sufficient  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Nur  Jehan.  It  is 
nobable,  however,  that  she  also  distrusted  Mohabat  for  his  old 
tnmiiy  to  her  brother,  and  his  recent  connexion  with  Parviz. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motive,  he  was  now  summoned  to 
ourt,  to  answer  charges  of  oppression  and  embezzle-  He  is  sum- 
aent  during  the  time  of  his  occupation  of  Bengal.  SSrt. 
le  at  first  made  excuses  for  not  attending,  and  was  supported 
J  Parviz  ;  but,  finding  that  his  appearance  was  insisted  on,  he 
et  out  on  his  journey,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  5,000  B&jputs, 
rhom  he  had  contrived  to  attach  to  his  service. 
Before  his  arrival,  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  a  young 

*  Memoirs  of  Jehangir,  p.  30.  beloved  by  all  men,  and  the  king's  only 

■■  Sir  T.  Roe,  in  A.D.  1616,  says  of  him,     farourite,   but  cares   not  for  the  prince 
Mt  b«*  is  a  noble  and  generous  man,  well-     (Shah  Jelian). 
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nobleman,  named  Berkhordar,  without  first  asking  the  empe- 
Bratai  treat-  For's  leave,  as  was  usual  with  persons  of  his  highnuk. 
Sn^in^aw  Jehau^  was  enraged  at  this  apparent  defiance:  he 
^n  ^'  sent  for  Berkhordar,  and,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  bruti% 
which  still  broke  out,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  naked  t^A 
beaten  with  thorns  in  his  own  presence  ;  and  then  seised  on  the 
dowry  he  had  received  from  Mohdbat,  and  sequestrated  all  hii 
other  property. 

When  Mohabat  himself  approached  the  camp,  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence; 
and,  perceiving  that  his  ruin  was  predetermined,  he  reached 
not  to  wait  till  he  should  be  separated  from  his  troops,  bat  te 
strike  a  blow,  the  very  audacity  of  which  should  go  &r  to 
insure  its  success. 

Jehangir  was  at  this  time  encamped  on  the  Hydaspes ;  ani 
Moh4bat  ^^^  preparing  to  cross  it,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  Ml 
BBUeeon^tho  ^^y  to  C4bul.  Hc  scut  the  army  across  the  riTer  ii 
p<^n-2g  the  first  instance,  intending  to  follow  at  his  leisnrt^ 
March ;'      when  the  crowd  and  confusion  should  be  over.    The 

A.H.  1035, 

jem6da'  2.  wholc  of  the  troops  had  passed,  and  the  emperor  re- 
mained with  his  personal  guards  and  attendants,  when  Mohabat^ 
getting  his  men  under  arms  a  little  before  daybreak,  sent  a 
detaclunent  of  2,000  men  to  seize  the  bridge,  and  moved  him- 
self, with  all  speed,  to  the  spot  where  the  emperor  mtf 
encamped.  The  place  was  quickly  surrounded  by  his  troops; 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  200  men, 
pushed  straight  for  the  emperor's  tent.  The  attendants  were 
overthrown  and  dispersed  before  they  were  aware  of  the  natoie 
of  the  attack ;  and  Jehangir,  who  was  not  quite  recovered  from. 
the  effects  of  his  last  night's  debauch,  was  awakened  by  tiie 
rush  of  armed  men  around  his  bed :  he  started  up,  seized  hk 
sword,  and,  after  staring  wildly  round,  he  perceived  what  hai 
befallen  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  Mohabat  Khan !  traitor! 
what  is  this  ?"  Mohabat  Khan  replied  by  prostrating  hinttdf 
on  the  ground,  and  lamenting  that  the  persecution  of  hii 
enemies  had  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  oMaia 
access  to  his  master.  Jehangir  at  first  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  indignation  ;  but  observing,  amidst  all  Mohabat's  hmnilityr 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  trifled  with,  he  gradmllr 
accommodated  himself  to  his  circumstances,  and  endeavomed 
to  conciliate  his  captor.  Mohabat  now  suggested  to  him  thil> 
as  it  was  near  his  usual  time  of  mounting,  it  was  desirable  thit 
he  should  show  himself  in  public  to  remove  alarm,  and  check 
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he  misrepresentations  of  the  ill-disposed.  Jehangir  assented, 
md  endeavoured  to  withdraw,  on  pretence  of  dressing,  to  his 
innale  apartments,  where  he  hoped  to  have  an  opportmiity  of 
x>nsiilting  with  Nur  Jehan :  being  prevented  from  executing 
9iis  design,  he  prepared  himself  where  he  was,  and  at  first 
mounted  a  horse  of  his  own  in  the  midst  of  the  Bajputs,  who 
received  him  with  respectful  obeisances ;  but  Mohabat,  reflect- 
ing that  he  would  be  in  safer  custody,  as  well  as  more  con- 
^icuous,  on  an  elephant  whose  driver  could  be  depended  on, 
Qiged  him  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conveyancie,  and  placed  him 
on  one  of  those  animals  with  two  armed  Bajputs  by  his  side. 
At  tiiis  moment,  the  chief  elephant-driver,  attempting  to  force 
his  way  through  the  Bajputs,  and  to  seat  the  emperor  on  an 
elephant  of  his  own,  was  despatched  on  a  sign  from  Mohdbat. 
One  of  Jehangir's  personal  attendants  who  reached  the  elephant, 
not  without  a  woimd,  was  allowed  to  moimt  with  his  master ; 
and  the  same  permission  was  given  to  the  servant  who  was 
intmsted  vdth  tiie  bottle  and  goblet,  so  essential  to  Jehangir's 
existence. 

These  examples  of  the  consequences  of  resistance  had  their 
fiill  effect  on  the  emperor,  and  he  proceeded  very  tractably  to 
tbe  tents  of  Mohabat  Khan. 

Meanwhile  Nur  Jehan,  though  dismayed  at  this  imexpected 
celamity,  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  When  spirited  con- 
die  found  all  access  cut  off  to  the  emperor,  she  im-  jeham 
mediately  put  on  a  disguise,  and  set  out  for  the  bridge  in  a  litter 
of  the  most  ordinary  description.  As  the  guards  were  ordered 
to  let  every  one  pass,  but  permit  no  one  to  return,  she  crossed 
ihe  river  without  obstruction,  and  was  soon  safe  in  the  midst 
of  the  royal  camp.  She  immediately  sent  for  her  brother 
and  the  principal  chiefs,  and  bitterly  reproached  them  with 
tiieir  cowardice  and  neglect,  in  allo^ving  their  sovereign  to  be 
made  a  prisoner  before  their  eyes.  She  did  not  confine  herself 
to  invectives,  but  made  immediate  preparations  to  rescue  her 
husband  by  force ;  and  although  Jehangir,  probably  in  real  ap- 
prehension of  what  might  happen  to  himself  in  the  confusion, 
sent  a  messenger  with  his  signet  to  entreat  that  no  attack  might 
be  made,  she  treated  the  message  as  a  trick  of  Mohabat's,  and 
only  suspended  her  proceedings  until  she  could  ascertain  the 
real  position  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  part  of  it  inhabited 
\j  the  emperor.  During  the  night,  a  nobleman  named  Fedai 
Eh&n  made  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Jehangir,  by  swimming  the 
fiver  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse :  his  approach  was 
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discovered,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  effected  his  escape,  after 
losing  several  of  his  companions  killed  and  drowned  in  thenTor. 

Next  morning  the  whole  army  moved  down  to  the  attack 
She  attacks  It  was  headed  by  Nur  Jehan  herself,  who  appeared  on 
ci^p.  the  howdah  of  a  high  elephant,  with  a  bow  and  two 

quivers  of  arrows.  The  bridge  had  been  burnt  by  the  Eajpdti, 
and  the  army  began  to  cross  by  a  ford  which  they  had  dis- 
covered lower  down  the  river.  It  was  a  narrow  shoal  between 
deep  water,  and  fcdl  of  dangerous  pools,  so  that  the  passage 
was  not  eflfected  without  the  utmost  disorder :  many  were  obliged 
to  swim,  and  all  landed  with  their  powder  wetted,  wei^ied 
down  with  their  drenched  clothes  and  armour,  and  obliged 
to  engage  hand-to-hand  before  they  could  make  good  tWr 
footing  on  the  beach.  Nur  Jehan  was  among  the  foremost,  on 
her  elephant,  with  her  brother  and  some  of  the  principal  chiefii 
around  her :  she  with  difficulty  eflfected  a  landing,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  the  enemy.  The  Bajpats 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground :  they  poured  down  showen 
of  balls,  arrows,  and  rockets  on  the  troops  in  the  ford;  and, 
rushing  down  on  those  who  were  landing,  drove  them  back 
into  the  water  sword  in  hand. 

A  scene  of  universal  tumult  and  confusion  ensued :  the  fi»d 
was  choked  with  horses  and  elephants ;  some  fell,  and  were 
trampled  under  foot ;  others  sank  in  the  pools,  and  were  unaUe 
to  regain  the  shoal ;  and  numbers  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
ran  the  chance  of  making  good  their  passage,  or  being  swqi 
away  by  the  stream.  The  most  furious  assaidt  was  directed  on 
Nur  Jehan:  her  elephant  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
Eajptits ;  her  guards  were  overpowered  and  cut  down  at  its 
feet ;  balls  and  arrows  fell  thick  round  her  howdah :  and  one 
of  the  latter  wounded  the  infant  daughter  of  Shehriyar,  who  was 
i«  repulsed    seated  in  her  lap.    At  length  her  driver  was  killed; 

with  heavy  *  ,  "     , 

loss.  and  her  elephant,  having  received  a  cut  on  the  pro* 

boscis,  dashed  into  the  river,  and  soon  sank  in  deep  water,  and 
was  carried  down  by  the  stream:  after  several  plunges,  he 
swam  out  and  reached  the  shore,  when  Nur  Jehln  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  women,  who  came  shrieking  and  lamenting,  and 
found  her  howdah  stained  with  blood,  and  herself  busy  in  ex- 
tracting the  arrow,  and  binding  up  the  wound  of  the  infiini 
Fedai  Khan  had  made  another  attempt,  during  the  confiisioo 
of  the  battle,  to  enter  the  enemy's  camp  at  an  unsuspected 
point,  and  had  penetrated  so  far  that  his  balls  and  arrowa  feO 
within  the  tent  where  Jehangfr  was  seated ;  but  the  general 
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lepnlse  forced  him  also  to  retire.  He  effected  his  retreat, 
woimdedy  and  vrith  the  loss  of  many  of  his  men ;  and  imme- 
diately retired  to  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Eohtas,  of  which  he 
was  the  governor. 

Nur  Jehan  now  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  rescuing  her 
husband  by  force  ;  and  she  determined  to  join  him  in  she  join*  the 
his  captivity,  and  trust  to  fortune  and  her  own  arts  for  S^iSno- 
eflfecting  his  deliverance.  ^^""^ 

Mohabat  Elan,  after  his  success  at  the  Hydaspes,  ad- 
finced  to  Attok,  where  A'saf  Khan  had  retired.     His  i?»^Vl^,^y<>' 

.  '  ,  Moh&bat  8 

■nihority  was  now  so  well  established  that  it  was  power. 
lecognised  by  most  of  the  army ;  and  A^saf  Khan,  and  such 
leaders  as  attempted  to  hold  out,  were  obliged  in  the  end  to  give 
themBelves  up  as  prisoners.  But  the  security  and  even  the 
eitent  of  Mohabat's  power  was  fer  from  being  so  great  as  it 
ippeared.  His  haughty  and  violent  behaviour  to  those  who 
had  been  opposed  to  him  took  deep  root  in  their  breasts ;  the 
■aoendency  of  the  Eajputs  was  offensive  to  the  other  troops ; 
ind,  as  the  provinces  were  still  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  two 
of  his  sons  at  lai|re,  Mohabat  was  obliged  to  use  great  manage- 
ment in  his  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  and  to  effect  his  objects 
by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force  or  fear.  Jehangir,  Artiflc«iof 
tutored  by  Niir  Jehan,  took  full  advantage  of  the  cir-  ^^^^^^^p^^"^- 
snmstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  he  affected  to  enter  into 
Mohabat's  views  with  his  usual  facility;  expressed  himself 
pleased  to  be  delivered  fi^m  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had 
been  kept  by  A'saf  Khan  ;  and  even  carried  his  duplicity  so  far 
IB  to  warn  Mohabat  that  he  must  not  think  Nur  Jehin  was  as 
prell  disposed  to  him  as  he  was  himself,  and  to  put  him  on  his 
f^oard  against  little  plots  that  were  occasionally  formed  for 
thwarting  his  measures.  Mohdbat  was  completely  blinded  by 
iliese  artifices,  and,  thinking  himself  sure  of  the  emperor,  he 
jiave  less  heed  to  the  designs  of  others. 

During  these  proceedings  the  army  advanced  to  Cabul ;  the 
leighbourhood  of  the  Afghans  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
dng's  guard,  and  Nur  Jehan  seized  the  opportunity  of  getting 
persons  in  her  interest  to  offer  their  services  in  such  a  way  as 
so  avoid  suspicion.  Jehangir  was  allowed,  at  this  time,  to  go 
Dut  to  shoot  on  an  elephant,  always  surrounded  by  Eajputs,  and 
frith  one  in  particular,  who  stuck  to  him  like  his  shadow,  and 
never  for  a  moment  let  him  out  of  his  sight.  On  one  gJJ^  ^^ 
of  these  occasions  an  affray  took  place  between  the  J^Jp^^^*^ 
Bajputs  with  the  emi>eror  and  some  of  the  Ahdis,  a  troop*!. 
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select  body  of  single  horsemen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on 
his  Majesty.  The  largest  part  of  the  escort  being  composed 
of  Rajputs,  the  Ahdis  were  overpowered,  and  several  of  thai 
killed ;  and  on  their  complaining  to  Mohabat,  he  said  he  wodd 
be  happy  to  punish  the  offence  if  they  could  bring  it  home  to 
any  individuals.  The  Ahdis,  incensed  at  this  evasion,  fell  witfc 
their  whole  force  on  a  body  of  Rajputs,  killed  many,  and  droit 
others  into  the  hiUs,  where  iliey  were  made  slaves  by  the  HaCTrdifc 
Mohabat  himself  was  exposed  to  so  much  danger  in  this  dis- 
turbance that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  king's  teiib 
Next  day  the  ringleaders  were  punished ;  but  a  portion  of  ^ 
army  was  leffc  in  open  enmity  with  the  Rajputs,  whose  nmaben 
were  also  diminished ;  and  the  Afghans  of  the  neighbourhood  \ 
Plots  and  showed  every  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  «»• 
prepwations  p^^or.  Nur  Jehdu  could  therefore  pursue  her  schema! 
jeMn.  ^j^  jggg  obstruction  and  less  fear  of  detection.  Shft 
employed  agents  to  enlist  fit  men  in  scattered  points  at  a  dis> 
tance,  whence  some  were  to  straggle  into  camp  as  if  in  qncil 
of  service,  while  the  others  were  to  remain  at  their  positiani^ 
and  await  her  farther  orders.  She  next  made  J  ehangir  suggeit 
a  muster  of  the  troops  of  all  the  jagirdars  ;  and  when  she  ifM 
summoned  to  produce  her  contingent,  she  affected  to  be  indig- 
nant at  being  put  on  a  level  with  an  ordinary  subject,  and  siid 
she  would  take  care  that  her  muster  should  not  turn  out  to  hsr 
discredit.  Accordingly,  she  dressed  out  her  old  troops  so  as  to 
make  the  smallness  of  their  number  conspicuous,  entertainod 
new  levies  as  if  to  complete  her  contingent,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  her  recruits  in  the  coimtry  to  repair  by  twos  and 
Rescue  of  thrccs  to  the  army.  All  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
jeh4ngir.  ^^^  ^^^^^  alsLTm  to  Mohabat  Khan ;  but  he  waa  no 
longer  able  to  crush  opposition  by  force,  and  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  Jehangir  to  avoid  personal  ristliy 
forbearing  to  accompany  him  to  the  muster  of  Nur  JeUb'l 
contingent.  Jehangir  advanced  alone  to  the  review ;  and  It 
had  no  sooner  got  to  the  centre  of  the  line,  than  the  troofi 
closed  in  on  him,  cut  off  the  Rajput  horse  by  whom  he  i»as 
guarded,  and  being  speedily  joined  by  their  confederates,  nsh 
dered  it  impossible  to  make  any  attempt  to  seize  his  pewon. 
Mohabat  Khan  perceived  that  his  power  was  irretrievably  lost; 
and  immediately  withdrew  to  a  distance  with  his  troops,  ani 
entered  on  negotiation  to  procure  his  pardon  and  assurance  d 
safety. 

Jehangir  was  now  restored  to  liberty,  and  Nur  Jehan  t& 
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wer.     She  had  relinquished  none  of  her  designs  during  the 
riod  of  her  adversity ;  and  as  she  was  obKged  to  make  Termi 
TDB  witii  Mohabat,  to  procure  the  release   of  her  SS^St^ 
other,  who  was  his  prisoner,  she  determined  to  con-  ^^^• 
ct  the  pardon  of  one  enemy  with  the  destruction  of  another ; 
d  made  it  a  condition  of  the  emperor's  reconciliation  with 
ohabat,  that  he  should  immediately  have  the  use  nci8f«nt 

his  services  against  Shdh  Jehan.  That  prince,  sb&iTjeh&n. 
ber  his  own  submission  and  the  misfortune  of  his  father,  had 
me  from  the  Deckan  to  Ajmir  with  only  1,000  men,  in  the 
vpes  that  his  army  might  increase  as  he  advanced ;  but  Edja 
ishen  Sing,  his  principal  adherent,  dying  at  that  place,  instead 

an  accession,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  half  his  numbers,  and 
as  obliged,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  his  personal  safety, 

fly  across  the  desert  to  Sind.  He  was  then  in  the  lowest 
ate  of  depression,  and  would  have  retired  to  Persia  if  he  had 
nt  been  prevented  by  iQ-health.  From  this  time  his  fortunes 
jgan  to  brighten :  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Parviz  at  Bur- 
inpur,  and  learned  also  that  Mohabat,  instead  of  pursuing 
m,  was  now  himself  pursued  by  an  army  of  the  emperor,  with 
bom  he  had  again  come  to  a  rupture. 

Encouraged  by  these   circumstances,    he    set    off.  He  breaks 
irough  Guzerat,  for  the  Deckan,  where  he  was  soon  cnipero?. 
ined  by  Mohabat  with  such  part  of  his  force  as  still  sh&h^jch&n. 
anained.'* 

Jehangir,  soon  after  his  deliverance,  marched  back  from  Cabul 
i  Lahor.  Some  time  was  spent  in  restoring  every  branch  of 
le  government  to  its  old  footing;  and  when  all  had  been 
itisfiictorily  arranged,  the  emperor  set  off  on  his  annual  visit 
»  Cashmir. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  that  valley,  Shehriydr  was  seized 
ith  so  violent  an  illness  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cashmir 
IT  the  warmer  climate  of  L^h6r.  Not  long  after  his  sickneas 
sparture,  Jehdngir  was  himself  taken  ill  with  a  severe  return 
r  his  asthma,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  life  was  in 
teat  danger.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  to  Lah6r ; 
is  complaint  was  increased  by  the  motion  and  passage  of  the 
lountains  ;  and  before  he  had  got  over  a  third  of  his  journey, 

•■  Gladwin's  Jehangir,      Khafi   Kh&n  pear  inexplicable ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 

lakm  an   intermediate  reconciliation  be-  believe  that  if  Mohabat  had  been  in  Niir 

reen  Mohabat  and  Jehangir,  and  another  Jchan's  hands,  having  no  longer  her  bro- 

irit  of  Mohabat  to  court,  followed  by  a  ther  for  a  hostage,  he  would  again  have 

*»h  revolt;  but  these  rapid  changes  ap-  been  allowed  to  retire  in  safety. 
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he  had  a  severe   attack,   and   died  soon  after   reaching  hig 
S  johSn^r  ^^^5  i^  ^^®  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
^  2ftf '  Several  of  the  great  men  of  the  time  of  Akber  died 

siif^^Hf  *  shortly  before  Jehangir :  Aziz  died  before  the  usmpir 
tiou  of  Mohabat,  Malik  Amber  during  its  continuance,  and  Vini 
Khan  (the  Khani  Khanan)  shortly  after  it  was  suppressed. 

Among  the  occurrences  of  Jehangir's  reign  may  be  mentioned 
an  edict  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  was  then  a  novelty. 
It  would  be  curious,  as  marking  the  epoch  of  the  introdnctioB 
of  a  practice  now  imiversal  in  Asia,  if  the  name  of  tambacn,  by 
which  it  is  known  in  most  eastern  countries,  were  not  of  itaetf 
sufficient  to  show  its  American  origin.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 

SHAH   JEHAN,   TILL   1657. 


The  influence  of  Nur  Jehan  expired  with  her  husband,  and 
the  fruit  of  all  her  long  intrigues  was  lost  in  a  moment.  Her 
A'saf  Kh&n  favouritc,  Shchriyar,  was  absent,  and  A'saf  EMn,who 
with  sMh  was  all  along  determined  to  support  Shah  Jehan,  im- 
jehon.  mediately  sent  oflf  a  messenger  to  summon  him  froa 
the  Deckan.  In  the  meantime,  to  sanction  his  own  measorei 
by  the  appearance  of  legal  authority,  he  released  Prince  Dawar, 

^  Where  no  other  authority  is  quoted  gree  the  result  of  supematiirtl  yamL 

for  facts   in   this  reign,  they  are  taken  Those  fables  would   lend  to  a  lower  » 

from  Kliafi  Kh4n,  from  Gladwin's  Beiffti  timate  of  his  intelligence^  if  we  did  Ml 

of  Jehhiffir,  or  from  the  autobiographical  remember  the  demonolofzy  of  his  eoiiti» 

Memoirs  of  the  emperor.     Khafi  Khan's  porary  in  England.     [Mr.  Morlej,  in  \k 

hiHtory  is  compiled  from  various  accounts,  Catalogue,     shows    that    thfire   are  tvt 

written  and  oral.     Mr.  Gladwin's  is  eri-  editions  of  this  autobiographj.    Theoa^ 

dently  all  drawn  from  written  histories,  translated  by  Mf^'or  Price,  givM  aa  m- 

but  he  only  quotes  the  Madsiri  Jekdn-  perfect  and  confused  account  of  ooly  thi 

piri,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the   emperor,  first  two  years  of  the  Saltan's  reign ;  tkt 

of  which  last  he  possessed  a  much  more  other  contains  the  autobiography  of  cig^ 

complete  copy  than   that  translated  by  teen  years,  and  is  completed  by  an  cditoi; 

Major  Price.     The  Memoirs  themselves  Muhammad  Hadi.  Mr.Morleynys:  "Hm 

contain  a   great  deal  of  information  re-  autobiography  of  Jehingir  ia  undoaUidlf 

garding  particular  periods  and  the  cha-  one  of  the  most  curioos  and  intef«ttiB| 

meters  of  individuals ;  and  though  written  works  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Mibaa- 


in  a  rambling  and  inaccurate  manner,  are  madan  literature  of  India,  pFMeotii^ii 

not  without  signs  of  talent.    A  large  por-  it  does,  a  complete  picture  of  the  proU 

tion  of  them   is  composed  of  stories  of  life  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  d»> 

magical     performances  ;     some,    though  potic  monarchs  of  the  worid,  of  hit  on 

greatly  exaggerated,  are  obviously  tricks  views,  moral  and  political,  of  the  maBMH 

of  ventriloquism  and  legerdemain,  but  all  of  his  court,  and  of  the  chief  efcoti  d 

regarded  by  the  emperor  as  in  some  de>  his  reign." — ^£d.] 
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he  son  of  SIhnsrou,  from  prison,  and  proclaimed  him  king.^ 
ifor  Jehan,  endeavonring  to  support  the  cause  of  Sheh-  imprisons 
^ar,  was  placed  under  a  temporary  restraint  by  her  ^  «™p«* 
■other ;  and  fix)m  that  time,  although  she  survived  for  many 
feus,  her  name  is  never  again  mentioned  in  history.' 

A'saf  Kh&n  then  continued  his  march  to  Lah6r.     Shehriyar, 
lAo  was  already  in  that  city,  seized  the  royal  treasure,  Deteau 
bought  over  the  troops,  and,  forming  a  coalition  with  wS^u^put 
bwo  sons  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Prince  Daniyal,  marched  *°  ^^*^' 
out  to  oppose  A^saf  Ehan.     The  battle  ended  in  his  defeat ;  he 
led  into  the  citadel,  was  given  up  by  his  adherents,  and  he  was 
afterwards  put  to  death,  with  the  sons  of  Daniyal,  by  orders  from 
Shah  Jehan.3 

The  new  emperor  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons  of 
A'aaf  Khan.     He  left  the  Deckan,  accompanied  by  J^*^®**^ 
Mohabat;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Agra  caused  his  acces-  the  Deckan. 
Bon  to  be  proclaimed,  and  took  formal  possession  of  claimed  at 
flie  throne.^  a-d.  le^s. 

The  highest  honours  were  conferred  on  A'saf  Khan  a.h!*io3K 
ud  Mohabat,  and  great  promotions  and  distributions  l^i^?? 
flf  money  were  made  to  the  friends  and  adherents  of  the  emperor. 
Among  his  first  acts  were,  to  abolish  the  ceremony  of  prostra- 
tion, to  restore  the  Mahometan  lunar  year  in  ordinary  corres- 
pondence ,  and  to  make  some  other  slight  changes  favourable 
ta  the  Mussulman  religion. 

When  firmly  established  in  his  government.  Shah  Jehan 
leems  to  have  indemnified  himself  for  his  late  fatigues  and  pri- 
nHonSy  by  giving  a  loose  to  his  passion  for  magnificent  build- 
ings and  expensive  entertainments.  He  erected  palaces  in  his 
irincipal  cities ;  and,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  accession, 
be  had  a  suite  of  tents  prepared  in  Cashmfr,  which,  if  we  are  to 
Mieve  his  historian,^  it  took  two  months  to  pitch.  He  intro- 
inoed  new  forms  of  lavish  expenditure  on  that  occasion ;  for, 
besides  the  usual  ceremony  of  being  weighed  against  precious 
lobetanees,  he  had  vessels  filled  with  jewels  waved  round  his 
bead,  or  poured  over  his  person  (according  to  the  superstition 

«  Khifi  Khan.  that  of  Jehangfr  at  L4h6r.  {Khdji  Khdn.) 

•  She  died  in  a.d.  1646,  a.h.  1065.  She  *  Khafi  Khkn. 

Ha  titAtei  with  respect,  and  allowed  a  *  Dawar  Shukoh  (also  called  Bolaki), 

idpend  of  250,000/.  a-year.    She  wore  no  who  had  been  set  np  for  king  by  A'saf 

Mmt  but  white  after  Jehangir's  death,  Khan,  found  means  to  escape  to  Persia, 

ibtained   firom  all  entertainments,  and  where  he  was  afterwards   seen  by  the 

tgfr^Ttd  to  devote  her  life  to  the  me-  Holstein  ambassadors  in  1633.    (Olearius, 

Wtrj  of  her  husband :  she  was  buried  in  AmboModonf  TraveU^  p.  190.) 

itooib  she  had  herself  erected,  close  to  *  Kh4fi  Kh&n. 
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that  such  offerings  would  avert  misfortunes) ;  and  all  il 
so  devoted  was  immediately  scattered  among  the  bysta 
given  away  in  presents.  The  whole  expense  of  the  fefi 
eluding  gifts  of  money,  jewels,  rich  dresses  and  arms,  i 
and  horses,  amounted,  by  the  account  of  the  same  hisi 
1,600,000^.  sterling. 

He  was  disturbed  in  these  enjoyments  by  an  im 
-L^j^j^  ^j^  the  Uzbeks  in  Cabul :  they  ravaged  the  cou 
turbanoes.  besicgcd  the  Capital,  but  retired  on  the  apprc 
light  force,  followed  up  by  an  army  under  Mohabat  Kl 
tills  invasion  succeeded  the  revolt  of  Narsing  De6,  the  i 
of  Abtil  Fazl.  He  opposed  a  long  resistance  in  Bun 
before  he  was  brought  to  submit.* 

Mohabat  had  only  reached  Sirhind  on  his  way  to  Cab 
the  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Uzbeks  was  recei? 
was  immediately  recalled  to  the  capital,  and  directed  to 
for  a  march  into  the  Deckan. 

Khan  Jehan  L6di  was  an  Afghan  of  low  birth,  but  i 
HistoiT  of  the  pride  and  unruliness  of  his  nation  in  Indi 
L6di.  had  held  great  military  charges  in  the  reign  of 

giTy  and  commanded  in  the  Deckan  under  Parviz  at  the 
that  prince's  death.  Being  left  with  imdivided  autho 
thought  it  for  his  advantage,  perhaps  for  that  of  the  s 
make  peace  with  the  son  of  Malik  Amber,  now  at  the  1 
the  Nizam  Shahi  government.  He  gave  up  what  still  re 
to  the  Moguls  of  Shah  Jehan's  conquests,  and  entered 
close  intimacy  with  his  late  enemies. 

When  Shah  Jehan  set  out  to  assimie  the  throne,  he 
to  join  him,  marched  into  Malwa,  laid  siege  to  Mani 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at  independence.  He  returned  to  ob 
when  Shah  Jehan's  accession  was  secure ;  and  it  was  i 
prudent,  at  first,  to  confirm  him  in  his  government,  an( 
wards  to  be  content  with  removing  him  to  that  of  Malw 
the  Deckan  was  given  to  Mohabat  Kh4n. 

Having  co-operated  in  the  reduction  of  Eaja  Narsing 
was  invited  to  court,  and  treated  with  great  attenti< 
before  he  had  been  long  there,  he  received  intimatic 
some  of  his  friends  that  the  emperor  harboured  designs 
him,  and  was  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  find  hin 
guard.  These  suggestions,  whether  true  or  false,  niad( 
pression  on  his  jealous  nature.     He  refused  to  attend 

•  Khftfi  Khkn. 
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>gr>  aaaemWed  his  troops  round  the  palace  he  inhabited,  and 
^  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  any  attempt  that 
gbi  be  made  on  him.  Negotiations  then  took  place,  and 
^  so  suceessfol  that  all  differences  appeared  to  be  removed, 
6D  some  new  circumstance  excited  Khan  Jehan's  distrust, 
1  decided  him  to  run  all  risks  rather  than  remain  within  the 
^6*'  of  men  on  whose  faith  he  could  not  relj.  One  Hi«  night 
^K  soon  after  dark,  he  assembled  aU  his  troops,  ^^  ^^^^ 
ced  his  women  in  the  centre  on  elephants,  and  marched 
'^y  out  of  Agra  with  his  kettle-drums  beating,  at  the  head 
2)000  veteran  Afghans,  and  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his 
1  sons.  He  was  pursued  within  two  hours  by  a  strong  body 
the  royal  troops,  who  overtook  him  at  the  river  Chambal. 
tad  scarcely  time  to  send  his  family  across  the  river,  when 
^as  obliged  to  cover  their  retreat  by  engaging  the  very 
srior  force  that  was  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  severest  part 
i^e  action  was  between  the  Afghans  and  a  body  of  Eajptits, 
^  dismoimted  and  charged*  with  pikes,  according  to  their 
onal  custom.  Edja  Pirti  Sing  Ilahtor  and  Khan  Jehan 
-  engaged  hand-to-hand,  and  separated  with  mutual  wounds. 
•^  a  long  resistance,  Khan  Jehan  plunged  into  the  stream, 
effected  his  passage  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  drowned, 
lee  those  he  had  lost  in  the  action.  The  royal  troops  did 
^t  first,  venture  to  follow  him ;  and  when  they  had  been 
-<i  by  reinforcements,  and  were  emboldened  to  renew  the 
^it,  Khan  Jehan  had  got  so  much  the  start  of  them,  that 
^^8  able  to  make  his  way  through  Bund^lcand  into  the  wild 
^oody  country  of  Grondwana,  from  whence  he  soon  opened 
^^Xmunication  with  his  old  ally,  the  king  of  Ahmednagar. 
^B  affair  now  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  ^^  prooeed- 
*-  Jehan  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  in  i>eckan. 
*li,  and  moved  into  the  Deckan  at  the  head  of  a  marches 

t.  against  him. 

armament.  a.d.  1629. 

^  halted,  himself,  at  Burhanptir,  and  sent  on  three  a.ti.  io3», 

-lunents,  or  rather  armies,^  into  the  hostile  ter-  awwai. 

^e  three  Deckan  monarchies  had,  at  this  time,  recovered 
'   ancient  limits,  and  (except  the  fort  of  Ahmed-  state  of  the 
i^,  which   still  held  out  in   disregard   of   Khan     ^«^^- 
i-ti's  cession)  the  Moguls  were  reduced  to  the  eastern  half 
thandesh  and  an  adjoining  portion  of  Berar.     The  greatest 
he  Deckan  kingdoms  was  that  of  Ahmednagar  which  was 

'  The  native  historian  estimates  them  at  60,000  men  each. 
P  P 
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contiguous  to  the  Mogul  territory.  Morteza  Nizio: 
king  set  up  by  Malik  Amber)  was  well  inclined  to  a 
self  on  the  death  of  that  minister ;  but  he  would,  pe 
remained  a  pageant,  if  the  sons  of  Malik  Amber  ha 
talents  equal  to  their  father's.  The  fact  was  far  othe 
Morteza  soon  displaced  and  imprisoned  Fath  Khin. 
of  them,  and  afterwards  conducted  the  administrati< 
He  did  so  with  so  little  ability,  that  his  kingdom  beca 
of  faction,  affording  every  advantage  to  his  foreign  e 
IbriLhim  A'dil  Shah  of  Bijapur,  who  died  about  the 
with  Amber,  and  left  his  country  in  a  much  more 
condition  to  his  son,  Mohammed  A^dil  Shah;  and 
Kutb  Shah  of  Golc6nda,  who  was  probably  aggrandi 
self  at  the  expense  of  his  Hindu  neighbours  in  Telin 
no  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Mahometan  kings. 

By  the  time  Shah  Jehan  reached  Burhanpur,  H 

had  moved  fix>m  Cr6ndwana  into  the  country  under 

gar.     The  Mogul  armies,  in  consequence,  marched 

territory,  and  were  assisted  by  a  simultaneous  movei 

Kh&n  jehto  the  sidc  of  Guzcrdt.     Khan  Jehdn,  after  som 

Ahmednagar.  ing  attempts,  by  lumsclf  and  his  allies,  to  i 

against  this  disproportioned  force,  retired  to  the  south 

eluded  the  Mogul  detachments  by  moving  from  place 

At  length  Azam  Khan,   the   most  active    of  Shal 

purroed  by    officcrs,  by  a  succcssiou  of  forced  marches, 

Azam  Kh&n.  ^  surprising  him,  took  his  baggage,  and  f( 

to  seek  shelter  by  retiring  among  the  hills  and  woe 

the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  coidd  not  be  brought  t 

him.  He  then  kept  retreating — sometimes  checking  hi 

by  defending  favourable  positions,  and  sometimes  esc^ 

them  by  long  and  unexpected  marches.     In  this  m 

reached  Bijapur.    He  expected  to  persuade  the  king  t 

PaiiB  In  Ob-  paJ^ ;  ^^^  ^^  found  Mohammed  A'dil  Shah  eni 

S^iJSf  irt*"    inclined  to  enter  on  such  a  contest,  and  hb 

Bij4pfir.       once  more  to  return  to  the  territories  of  the 

Ahmednagar.      Morteza  Nizam  Shih  had  himself  be 

His  auy  the    presscd  during  this  interval,  and  two  of  the  gi 

Ahm^nagar  ^^^  Hiudu  chicfs  Under  1dm  had  gone  <m 

defeated.       enemy.     He  had  still  sufficient  confidence  t( 

effect  of  a  decisive  battle.     He  assembled  his  army  at  < 

bad,  and  took  post  in  strong  ground  among  the  neigl 

passes;   this  advantage  did  not  compensate  for  tibe 

*  Ghunt  Duff.    Khkn  Khin. 
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I  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  seek 
>n.  in  his  forts  and  in  desultory  warfare.  Khtojehto 
He  Khan  Jehan,  overwhelmed  by  the  defeat  of  Deckan. 
a,  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  the  additional 
es  of  famine  and  pestilence  vrith  which  it  was  now 
ietermined  to  quit  the  scene,  and  to  take  refiige  (as  was 
d)  with  the  Afghans  near  Peshawer,  where  all  the  north- 
tribes  were  at  that  time  up  in  arms.  K  such  was  his 
m,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  it:  after  passing  the 
da  near  the  fix>ntier  of  Guzerdt,  he  crossed  all  Mdlwa 
8  Bundelcand,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  revive  the 
of  insurrection;  but  the  rdja  of  that  country  turned 
b  him,  and  cut  off  his  rear-guard,  under  his  long-tried  and 
Hi  friend  Derya  KTian  ;  and,  being  overtaken  by  the 
ij  he  sent  off  his  woimded,  and  made  a  stand  witii  the 
s  of  his  force,  now  reduced  to  400  Afghans.  His  resist- 
though  long  and  desperate,  was  vain:  his  party  was 
'ed  or  dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few 
i  adherents.  He  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the 
i  of  C^linjer,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
last  overtaken  at  a  pool  where  he  had  stopped  lacutoflin 
xhaustion :  and  after  defending  himself  with  b^^^^^cm**. 
ml  gallantry,  and  receiving  many  wounds,  was  struck 
h  with  a  pike  by  a  Rdjput,  and  his  head  was  ^^.d.  i63o, 
A    a    most  acceptable   present  to  the  Mogul  ^•«-i<>*<^- 

war  with  Niz4m  Shdh  was  not  concluded  by  the  removal 
riginal  cause.  At  this  time  a  destructive  famine  continuance 
ed  the  Deckan.  It  began  from  a  failure  of  the  ^Sl^d- 
cal  rains  in  a.d.  1629,  and  was  raised  to  a  *^*«"' 
il  pitch  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  misfortune  Jj^j^^in 
).  Thousands  of  people  emigrated,  and  many  ^i>eckan. 
d  before  they  reached  more  favoured  provinces;  vast 
rs  died  at  home  ;  whole  districts  were  depopulated,  and 
ad  not  recovered  at  the  end  of  forty  years.'®  The  famine 
3ompanied  by  a  total  failure  of  forage,  and  by  the  death 
be  cattle  ;  and  the  miseries  of  the  people  were  completed 
(stilence  such  as  is  usually  the  consequence  of  the  other 
ies.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  Azam  EMn  carried 
operations  against  Morteza  Nizam^Shah;  and  that 
ascribing  all  his  disasters  to  the  misconduct  of  his 

•  Grant  Duff.    Khafi  Ehun.  i«  Khafi  Khan. 
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His 


Ehan,  more  mindful  of  former  injuries  than  rea 
ambitions  of  recovering  the  authority  once  p 
fJEither,  applied  all  the  power  which  had  been  coi 
the  destruction  of  the  donor ;  and,  aided  by  th 
unpopularity  of  Morteza  himself,  was  soon  strouj 
that  prince  and  his  chief  adherents  to  death,  a 
government  into  his  own  hands.  At 
he  sent  to  oflfer  submission  and  a  large 
the  Moguls,  and  placed  an  in&nt  on  t 
an  open  profession  that  he  was  to  hoL 
subordination  to  Shah  Jehdn. 
terms  were  immediately  accepted,  anc 
turned  his  whole  force  against  Bijapui 
however,  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his 
again  attacked  by  the  Moguls,  and  on 
his  cause  with  that  of  A'dil  Sh£h* 
wards  reconciled  to  the  Moguls ;  and  various  s 
took  place  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  from  hia 
shifting  policy. 

During  one  of  those  vicissitudes,  the  king  i 
borne  down  by  the  superior  force  of  hi 
was  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  his  ca 
was  besieged  by  a  great  army  under  the  command 
In  this  desperate  situation,  he  must  have  shared 
former  rival,  if  he  had  not  found  resources  in  hi 
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ed.  A'saf  Khan  in  intrigues  with  chieftains  who  pretended 
ike  bargains  for  their  defection ;  and  sometimes  led  him 
isasters  by  feigned  oflfers  from  individuals  to  desert  their 
iwlien  attacked,  or  to  admit  his  troops  by  night  into  parts 
5  fortifications  intrusted  to  their  charge.  During  all  this 
disease  and  fiEiinine  were  playing  their  parts  in  the  camp 
aaf  Khan ;  and  he  at  last  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
of  raising  the  siege,  and  revenged  himself  by  Failure  of 
ly     ravaging    the    unexhausted    parts    of    the  *******«*• 

was  about  the  time  of  this  failure,  that  Shah  Jehan  re- 
led  to  his  capital,  leaving  Mohabat  Khan  in  the  ^J^^"^ 
teme  government  of  the  DeckanJ*    The  operations  ^"^J^,.^ 
ried  on  under  that  general  led,  at  length,  to  Fath  J^^^/ 
an'g  being  shut  up  in  the  fort  of  Doulatabad,  where  lumaiAn*. 
defended  himself,  with  occasional  assistance  &om  the  king  of 
apor ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  monarchy  seemed  to 
fc  on  the  result  of  the  struggle.     It  was  decided  by  a  gene- 
action,  in  which  the  combined  force  of  the  Deckanis  was 
^ated  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  T  a^iid  Fath  Khan  soon 
r  surrendered  and  entered  into  the  Mogul  service,  a.d.  1033, 
^6  the  king  whom  he  had  set  up  was  sent  off  a  A.H.1042.' 
t>ner  to  Guali6r.** 

ke  king  of  Bijapur,  being  now  left  alone,  made  overtures  of 
otiation,  which  were  not  favourably  received ;  he  ni-raocc«iof 

I  continued  to  defend  himself,  and  all  the  efforts  aonJ^JTie 
(oh&bat  Khan  were  ineffectual  to  subdue  him.    An  i^«*»»^ 
K)rtant  point  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Perinda,  on  his 
lire  in  which  Mohabat  Khdn  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
fhanpur,  and  desist  from  aggressive   operations.**  a.d  i684. 

had  before  been  put  under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
)eror's  second  son,  Shuj^,  who  was  a  boy ;  and  he  was  now 
illed  to  court,  and  the  Deckan  was  divided  into  two  com- 
tds,  under  Khani  Douran  and  Khani  Zeman. 
bese  officers  were  less  successful  than  their  predecessors, 
ammed  A'dil  Shah  continued  to  hold  out ;  and  the  Nizam 

II  monarchy,  which  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  on  the 
ender  of  Fath  Kh^n,  was  revived  by  a  chief  whose  family 
i  afterwards  to  act  an  important  part  as  the  foimders  of  the 


rranf  Duff.    Khafi  KhAn.  "  Grant  Duff.    There  is  a  considerable 

Chafi  Khan.  difference  between  his  dates  and  those  of 

f  lant  Duff.  Khafi  Khan  at  this  period. 
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Maratta  nation.  This  was  Shahji  Bosla,  who  had  risen 
siderable  rank  in  the  time  of  Malik  Amber, ; 
Atto^pts  to  distinguishedhimself  as  a  partisan  during  the  la 
ung^f  Ah.  After  the  fall  of  Doulatabad,  he  drew  off  to  the 
™  country  in  the  west  of  the  Deckan ;  and,  some  tii 

was  so  strong  as  to  set  up  a  new  pretender  to  the  tl 
Ahmednagar,  and,  in  time,  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
of  that  kingdom  firom  the  sea  to  the  capital.  ^^ 

The  Deckan,  therefore,  was  as  far  as  ever  fix>m  bei 
dued ;  and  Shah  Jehan  perceived  the  necessity  of  retu 
person  to  that  country,  to  make  another  effort  to  redoc 

He  marched  fix)m  Agra  towards  the  end  of  1635,*^ 
The  emperor  ^^^viiig  ^  ^®  Dcckau,  he  adopted  his  former 
Jj^™jjj[^  breaking  his  army  into  divisions ;  and  sent  thei 
Nov^Su^  •  ^^^  instance,  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Ahm< 
Aj^^.  *  When  they  had  driven  Shahji  from  the  open 
•wwai.  and  reduced  many  of  his  principal  forts,  Sha 
turned  his  whole  force  on  Bijapur,  took  several  strong 
and  constrained  Mohammed  A'^dil  Shah  once  more  to  sJ 
Fkflnre  of  s^lf  ^P  ^  ^^  Capital.  The  talents  which  had  c 
t^li^  1^™^  during  the  former  siege  did  not  desert  hin 
Bij4p(ir.  occasion.  He  laid  waste  the  country  for  twen 
round  Bijapur,  destroying  every  particle  of  food  or 
filled  up  the  wells,  drained  off  the  reservoirs,  and  ren 
impossible  for  any  army  to  support  itself  during  an  a1 
the  city. 

The  Moguls  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  plunde: 
territories,  and  met  with  frequent  losses  from  the  sj 
activity  of  his  detachments.  Both  parties,  ere  Ion 
Peace  with  wcaried  with  this  sort  of  warfeje;  and,  A'd 
iotme.  making  the  first  overture,  peace  was  condn 
A.H,  1046.  terms  much  more  favourable  than  he  could  1 
pected.  He  consented  to  an  annual  payment  of  200 
year  to  Sh&h  Jehan  ;  but  he  was  to  receive,  in  return, 
of  the  Nizam  Shahi  dominions,  which  much  extended  1) 
tory  on  the  north  and  east. 

Shahji  held  out  for  some  time  longer :  at  length  he  i 
snbmiMioii  mitted,  gave  up  his  pretended  king,  and  entei 
Boeu.  ^  the  service  of  the  king  of  Bijapur,  with  the 
of  Sh&h  Jeh&n. 

At  an  early  period  of  this  invasion.  Shah  Jehan  had  o 

>*  Grant  Duff.    Ehafi  KIiad.  >•  Khifi  Khan. 
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"king  of  6olc6nda,  and  had  forced  him  to  desist  from 
ing  the  name  of  the  Elng  of  Persia  in  the  public  The  wnperor 
ers,  and  to  agpree  to  pay  a  regular  tribute."  bate  from 

lese  transactions  being  concluded,  Shah  Jeh&n  re-  lietunuto 
ed  to  his  capital,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ahmed-  J^i'esr, 
ir  was  at  length  extinguished  for  ever.  ^•^-  ^*^- 

Tiile  Shah  Jehan's  attention  was  principally  engaged  witli 
Deckan,  some  events  of  less  moment  were  taking  Looddia- 
e  in  other  quarters.  The  Portuguese  fort  of  »nd8uoo«iea 
^li,  not  far  from  Calcutta,  was  taken,  after  a  siege,  tSn.  ^ 
he  governor  of  Bengal  (1631).  There  were  revolts  of  the 
delas,  in  the  first  of  which  the  son  of  Narsing  De6  was 
d.  One  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  eastern  frontier  corn- 
id  the  settlement  of  Little  Tibet  (1634  and  1636) ;  another 
defeated,  and  almost  destroyed,  in  an  attempt  to  conquer 
agar  (1634) ;  and  a  third,  which  invaded  the  petty  state  of 
1  Behar  from  Bengal,  was  compelled,  by  the  unhealthiness 
tie  climate,  to  relinquish  the  country  after  they  were  in 
Bssion  (1637). 

tie  most  important  occurrence  of  these  times  was  the  acqui- 
n  of  Candahar,  the  governor  of  which,  Ali  Merdan  Recovery  of 
n,  found  himself  exposed  to  so  much  danger  from  ^^^^^ 
tyranny  of  his  sovereign,  the  King  of  Persia,  that  KMn. 
;ave  up  the  place  to  Shah  Jehin,  and  himself  took  reftige  at 
li.      He  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  was  ^  j,  ,^37 
rwards,  at  different  times,  made  governor  of  Cash-  ah.io*?. 
and  Cabul,  and  employed  on  various  wars  and  other  duties, 
excited  universal  admiration  at  the  court  by  the  skill  and 
rment  of  his  public  works,  of  which  the  canal  which  bears 
oame  at  Delhi  still  affords  a  proof,  and  by  the  taste  and 
ance  he  displayed  on  all  occasions  of  show  and  festivity. 
[is  military  talents  were  first  tried  in  an  invasion  of  Balkh 
Badakhshan.     Those  provinces  had  remained  in  ij^rtuAonot 
hands  of  the  Uzbeks  since  they  were  lost  by  Mirza  ^""^ 
>inian,  and  were  now  held  by  Nazar  Mohammed,  the  younger 
&her  of  Imdm  KuK,  sovereign  of  all  the  territory  beyond  the 
18,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Mount  Imaus. 
lie  revolt  of  Nazar  Mohammed's  son,  Abdul  Aziz,  encouraged 
lis  powerful  uncle,  tempted  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  a.d.  i844, 
>yed  several  years  of  repose,  to  assert  the  dormant  ^•"'  ^^* 
its  of  his  family.  Ali  Merdan  penetrated  the  range  of  Hindu 

"  CJnmt  Duff.     KhiVfi  Khan. 
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Cush,  and  ravaged  Badakhshan  ;  but  the  advance  of  the  winter, 
and  the  fear  of  being  cut  oflF  from  the  southern  countries,  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  without  having  gained  any  solid  advan* 
tage.  Next  year  the  enterprise  was  attempted  by  Raja  Jagat 
Sing,*®  whose  chief  strength  lay  in  a  body  of  14,000  Eajput«, 
raised  in  his  own  country,  but  paid  by  the  emperor. 

The  spirit  of  the  Rajputs  never  shone  more  brilliantly  than 
Services  of  in  this  uuusual  duty  :  they  stormed  mountain-passei, 
S\he^mo^i^-  made  forced  marches  over  snow,  constructed  redoubti 
HiSdacuBh.  by  their  own  labour  (the  raja  himself  taking  an  axe 
like  the  rest),  and  bore  up  against  the  tempests  of  that  froMi 
region  as  firmly  as  against  the  fierce  and  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Uzbeks. 

But,  with  aU  these  exertions,  the  enterprise  now  appeared  si^ 
arduous  that  Shah  Jehan  himself  resolved  to  move  to  Cabul,  and 
to  send  on  his  son.  Prince  Morad,  under  the  guidance  of  Ai 
^^  jg^^  Merdan  Khan,  with  a  large  army,  into  BaJkh.**  Thk 
Bhlh^jehin  ^^^^litiou  was  Completely  successful :  Morad  wai 
mov^  to  joined  by  some  of  Nazar  Mohammed's  sons,  and  after- 
wards received  the  submission  of  that  chief;  but jni 
duc«i  bT  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital,  a  new  rap- 
andTit  Mer-  turc  took  placc  (with  some  suspicion  of  bad  feith  ot 
the  part  of  the  Moguls).  Nazar  Mohammed,  nowdi* 
vested  of  his  defensible  places,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Persia ;  anl 
A.D.  1646,  ^^^  dominions  were  annexed,  by  proclamation,  to  thoi§ 
a"h!io56  ^^  Shd.h  Jehan.  But  this  conquest  was  not  long  left 
i^1?f  ^  undisturbed :  Abdul  Aziz  collected  a  force  beyond  tin 
Overrun  by  Oxus,  and  scut  numcrous  bands  of  plunderers  to  hf 
SJm  te^ond  waste  the  newly-conquered  territory.  Shah  Jehan  hii 
the  Oxus.  |3y  ^j^g  time,  returned  to  Delhi ;  and  Morad,  tired  rf 
the  service,  and  impatient  of  the  control  of  Ali  Merdan,  hai 
left  his  province  without  leave,  and  was  sent  away  from  coo* 
Anrangzib  in  disgracc.  The  charge  of  restoring  order  waatheie- 
ient^against  f^^^  imposed  ou  Priuco  Auraugzib,  while  the  kinghm- 
A.D.  1647,  self  again  repaired  to  Cabul  to  support  him.  Auraa- 
A.H.  1007.  gj^jj  Q^  £jj.g^  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Uzbeb: 
its  effects,  however,  were  by  no  means  decisive ;  for  Abdul  API 
crossed  the  Oxus  in  person,  and  so  harassed  the  Moguls*  tW 
icbeHicgcdin  Aurangzib,  after  some  partial  successes,  wasobliged** 
^''^^^-         seek  protection  from  the  walls  of  Balkh  itself. 

About  this  time  Nazar  Mohammed,  having  failed  to  obtaii 

••  Prol,al)ly  the  raja  t.f  ('ota.     '»  Khafi  Khan  says  50,000  ctiV9.\tj  and  lO.iKH)  ftW. 
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aid  in  Persia,  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Shah  Jehan ; 

and  the  latter  prince,  perceiving  how  little  his  prospects  shfth  jeh&n 
were  advanced  by  such  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  wnquStf  " 
treasure,  came  to  the  prudent  resolution  of  withdrawing  from 
the  contest :  and  that  he  might  do  so  with  the  less  humiliation, 
he  transferred  his  rights  to  Nazar  Mohammed,  then  a  suppliant 
at  his  court.     Aurangzib  was  accordingly  directed  to  Disastrous 
''■     make  over  the  places  that  remained  in  his  possession ;  Aurangzib. 
and  he  began  his  retreat  from  Balkh,  under  continual  attacks 
^     ftom  the  Uzbeks  of  Abdul  Aziz's  party.     When  he  reached  the 
passes  of  Hindu  Cush,  the  persecution  was  taken  up,  for  the 
'^  sake  of  plunder,  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Hazareli  tribes,  and, 
to  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  winter  set  in  with  violence ; 
."-    «iid  though  the  prince  himself  reached  Cabul  with  a  light  de- 
^    tschment,  yet  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  intercepted  by 
■^  the  snow,  and  suffered  so  much  in  this  helpless  condition,  from 
'  the  unremitting  assaults  of  the  Hazarehs,  that  they  ^lonttho 
•^    were  glad  to  escape  in  separate  bodies,  with  the  loss  of  "^'^  ^'^^ 
"^  aB  their  baggage  and  almost  all  their  horses.^®  a.h.iost! 

-£"      The  tranquillity  purchased  by  the  relinquishment  of  Balkh 
^   iraa  first  disturbed  by  an  attack  on  Candahar  by  the  caiKiah&r 
5"  Persians.     During  the  weak  and  tyrannical  reign  of  tbe  PeiJLaL 
i^     Shah.  Sail,  and  the  minority  of  his  son.  Shah  Abbas  II.,  the 
Ko^uls  had  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  AH  Merdan's 
desertion  unmolested ;   but  as  Abbas  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, his  ministers  induced  him  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his 
monarchy,  by  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  limits.     He  as-  ^.d.  iws, 
aembled  a  large  army,  and  marched  against  Candahar.  ^•""  ^^^' 
He  showed  much  judgment  in  beginning  the  siege  in  winter,  when 
the  communication  between  India  and  Cabul  was  cut  off'  by  the 
mow,   while  his  own  operations  went  on  unobstructed  in  the 
mild   climate   of  Candahar.      The   consequence  was,  that  al- 
though Aurangzib  and  the  vazir  Saad  Ullah  Khan  were  ordered 
oflF  in  all  haste  from  the  Panjab,  and  although  they  made  their 
way  with  great  exertions  through  the  mountains,  they  arrived 
too  late  to  save  Candahar,  which  had  been  taken  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  and  a  half.     The  exhausted  condition  of  the 
army  after  their  winter  march  compelled  Aurangzib  and  Saad 
XTUah  to  halt  and  refit  at  Cabul ;  while  the  King  of  Persia  with- 
drew to  Herat,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  Candahar.^* 

The  Indian  army  came  before  that  city  in  May  1G49.     They 

»  Khttfi  Khan.  -'  Ihid. 
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immediatelj  opened  their  batteries,  and  the  contest  was  vu 
Anrangzib  conducted  on  both  sides,  with  springing  of  min 
^^it[*"  saults  by  the  besiegers,  and  sallies  by  the  ga 
A.H.  1069.  These  operations  were  not  interrupted  by  the  ap] 
AwwHi.  of  an  army  sent  by  Shah  Abbds  to  raise  the 
Anrangzib  was  contented  with  sending  a  detachment  to « 
the  attack,  and  remained,  himself,  in  his  lines  before  th 
The  force  he  had  employed  was  sufficient  to  repel  the  Pe 
but  it  could  not  prevent  their  destroying  the  forage  and  c 
off  the  supplies  of  the  besiegers ;  and  as  the  governor  de 
his  town  with  as  much  skill  as  obstinacy,  Anrangzib 
length  constrained  to  raise  the  siege,  and  commence  his 
•iSut^^-  ^  Cabul,  above  four  months  after  he  had  opei 
A.H.  1059.  *  batteries.^*  Sh4h  Jehan,  who  had  followed  Aur 
Fails  in  thfi  to  Cabul,  marchcd  trom  that  city  before  the  p 
c^^.  return,  and  was  not  overtaken  by  him  until  1 
reached  Labor. 

The  next  year  passed  in  inaction,  to  which  the  king'i 
iLD.  1661,  visit  to  Cashmir  forms  no  exception.  The  ti 
A.H.  1060.  spent  in  that  delicious  retirement  was  devoted  to 
and  dances,  to  gardens,  excursions  by  land  and  wate: 
other  pleasures  congenial  to  the  climate  and  scenery. 

In  the  year  next  succeeding,  Anrangzib  and  the  vazir 
second^at-  UUah,  werc  again  despatched  to  Candahar,  i 
can^h&r  numcrous  and  well-equipped  army,  and  ample 
Anrangrfb.    giou  of  tools  and  workmcu  to  conduct  all  the  opei 

A.D.  165^  i-    r         •         aa 

A.H.  1061.  •^  of  a  siege.*' 

These  great  preparations  were  as  unavailing  as  before 
Anrangzib,  after  exhausting  every  resource  supplied  by  tl 
and  courage  of  Saad  UUah  and  the  bravery  of  the  Bajpat 
ita  fauare.  compcUcd  to  rctum  to  Cabul,  and  was  sent  to  be  i 
of  the  Deckan. 

Shah  Jeh&n  was  not  discouraged  by  his  repeated  fiulnrc 
next  year  prepared  for  a  still  greater  effort  than  had  jei 
put  forth. 

His  eldest  son,  Dar&  Shuk6h,  though  treated  as  sapei 
Great  expe-  statiou  to  the  rcst,  was  kept  at  court,  andlookei 
Prin«  iSu?  ^^^  ^^  *^®  opportunities  of  distinction  enjoyed 
8huk6h.  brothers,  especially  Anrangzib,  of  whom  he  see 
have  entertained  a  sort  of  instinctive  jealousy.     Uiged  b} 

^  Khafi  Khan.  a  i»ioge,  there  were  onlr  eight  b 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  with  so  guns,  and  twenty  nDaller  pieen 
grt'at  a  foroe  nBRembled  on  pnrpo^r  for     nanco. 
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feelings,  he  entreated  Shah  Jeh&n  to  allow  him  to  try  his  skill 
and  fortune  at  the  siege  of  Candahar,  and  was  put  at  the  head 
of  an  armj  much  exceeding  that  formerly  employed.     It  as- 
sembled at  Lah6r  in  the  winter  of  1652,  and  com-  ^.n.  igm, 
menced  its  march  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Shah  ^•'**  ^^^* 
Jehan  himself  following,  as  usual,  to  Cabul. 

Dard  opened  his  trenches,  as  Aurangzib  had  done  before  him, 
QQ  a  day  and  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologers,  and  ordered  siog»  of 
by  the  emperor  before  the  army  set  out  on  its  march.  <^»"^«»*»^- 
He  began  the  siege  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  his  armament. 
He  mounted  a  battery  of  ten  guns  on  a  high  and  solid  mound 
L    of  earth,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  command 
Li    the  town  ;  and  he  pushed  his  operations  with  his  characteristic 
rr   impetuosity,   increased,  in  this  instance,  by  rivalry  with  his 
^  brother.     He  assembled  his  chiefs,  and  besought  them  to  support 
i:     Ids  honour,  declaring  his  intention  never  to  quit  the  place  till  it 
was  taken ;  he  urged  on  the  mines,  directed  the  approaches,  and, 
I     the  besieged  having  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  his  own  tent, 
he  maintained  his  position  until  their  fire  could  be  silenced  by 
.    tbat  of  his  artillery.     But,  after  the  failure  of  several  attempts 
to  storm,  and  the  disappointment  of  near  prospects  of  success, 
his  mind  appears  to  have  given  way  to  the  dread  of  defeat  and 
hmniliation :   he  entreated  his  officers  not  to  reduce  him  to  a 
level  with  the  twice-beaten  Aurangzib ;  and  he  had  recourse  to 
magieians  and  other  impostors,  who  promised  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  place  by  supernatural  means.    Such  expedients 
portended  an  unfavourable  issue  ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  last 
desperate  assault,  which  commenced  before  daybreak,  ^^.p.  ^g.-^,^ 
and  in  which  his  troops  had  at  one  time  gained  the  ^S!*iS^' 
sununit  of  the  rampart,  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  8»»ww6i9. 
all  hope,  and  to  raise  the  siege,  after  having  lost  the  flower  of 
his  army  in  the  prosecution  of  it.     He  was  harassed  Fauure  and 
on  his  retreat  both  by  the  Persians  and  Afghans  ;  and  D&r&8huk6h 
it  was  not  without  additional  losses  that  he  made  his  NovembeV; 
way  to  Cabul,  whence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Lah6r.  Moharnui. 
Thus  terminated  the  last  attempt  of  the  Moguls  to  recover 
Candahar,  of  which  they  had  held  but  a  precarious  possession 
from  the  first  conquest  of  it  by  Baber. 

It  was  followed  by  nearly  two  years  of  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
During   that  time    Shah  Jeh&n,  having  completed  a  End  of 
revenue  survey  of  his  possessions  in  the  Deckan,  which  toiVw; 
is  said  to  have  occupied  him  for  nearly  twenty  years,**  aidiow. 

**  Grant  Duff's  ffutory  qf  the  Marattas,  toI.  i.  p.  126. 
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gave  orders  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  assessment  and 
collection  introduced  by  Todar  Mal.^* 

The  same  period  is  marked  by  the  death  of  the  vazir,  Saad 
.  Death  of  the  TJUah  Khan,  the  most  able  and  upright  minister  that 
uuahKh&n.  evcr  appeared  in  India.  He  makes  a  conspicuons 
figure  in  all  the  transactions  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  is  constantlj 
referred  to  as  a  model  in  the  correspondence  of  Auraogzib 
during  the  long  reign  of  that  monarch.  EThafi  Khan  says  that 
his  descendants,  in  his  time,  were  still  distinguished  for  their 
virtues  and  intelligence,  near  a  century  after  the  death  of  their 
ancestor ;  and  contrasts  the  respectability  of  their  conduct  with 
the  effeminacy  and  frivolity  of  the  other  nobles  of  that  era. 

The  next  year  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  re- 
Renewal  of  posc,  and  to  light  up  a  conflagration  which  was  nerer 
the  Deckan,    effectuallv  supprcsscd,  and  was  not  extinsruished  until 

under  Au-         . .   ,       ,         "^  j  xl.  • 

rangzib.        it  had  consumcd  the  empire. 

Since  the  last  pacification,  Abdullah  Kutb  Shah  had  paid  his 
tribute  regularly,  and  had  shown  a  desire  to  secure  the  favour 
of  Shah  Jehan,  who,  but  for  a  particular  concurrence  of  circiim- 
stances,  would  probably  never  have  wished  to  molest  him. 

The  prime  minister  of  Abdullah  was  a  person  named  Mir 
intriguea  of  Jumla.  Hc  had  formerly  been  a  diamond  merchant, 
at^SSSnda.  and  had  been  known  and  respected  throughout  the 
Mir  Jumla.  jj^^j^ajj  {qj.  j^jg  wealth  and  abilities  long  before  he 
attained  his  present  high  station.  His  son,  Mohammed  Amin, 
a  dissolute  and  violent  young  man,  had  drawn  on  himself  the 
resentment  of  Abdullah  Kutb  Shah,  and  had  involved  his  &ther 
in  a  dispute  with  the  court.  Mir  Jumla  was  absent,  in  command 
of  an  army  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Golc6nda ;  and, 
finding  himself  unable  to  obtain  such  concessions  as  he  desiped 
from  his  own  sovereign,  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the^^ro- 
tection  of  the  Mogul.  He  applied  to  Aurangzib,  to  whom,  aa 
well  as  to  the  emperor,  he  was  already  known.  Such  an  oppor- 
timity  of  interference  afforded  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a 
man  of  Aurangzib's  intriguing  disposition,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended the  case  of  Mir  Jumla  to  his  father's  favour.  Shah 
Jehan,  influenced  by  this  advice,  despatched  a  haughty  mandate 
to  Abdullah  Shah  to  redress  the  complaints  of  his  minister;  but 
Abdullah  was  further  irritated  by  this  encroachment  on  his  in- 
dependence, and  committed  Amin  to  prison,  while  he  8equ««' 
trated  the  property  of  Mir  Jumla.  Shah  Jehan,  now  provoked 
in  his  turn,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  carry  his  demands  into 

^  Khafi  Khan, 
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effect  by  force  of  arms ;  and  Aurangzib,  who  had  been  waiting 
impatientlj  for  this  result,  entered  with  alacrity  on  the  duty, 
and  executed  it  in  a  manner  entirely  suitable  to  his  wily  nature. 
Without  any  further  manifestation  of  hostility,  he  sent  out  a 
chosen  force,  under  pretence  of  escorting  his  son,  Sul-  TreacheroM 
tan  Mohammed,  to  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  celebra-  HeiderAb&d 
ting  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  his  own  brother,  »ib.  '*™°* 
Prince  Shuja,  who  was  viceroy  of  that  province.     The  jin*u«u-y;* 
road  from  Aurangabad  to  Bengal  made  a  circuit  by  Rk"'iaiaV- 
Masulipatam,  so  as  to  avoid  the  forests  of  Gondwana,  ^^' 
and  thus  naturally  brought  the  prince  within  a  short  distance 
of  Heiderabad,  the  capital  of  Grolc6nda.     Abdullah  Shah  was 
preparing  an  entertainment  for  his  reception,  when  he  suddenly 
advanced  as  an  enemy,  and  took  the  king  so  completely  by  sur- 
prise that  he  had  only  time  to  fly  to  the  hill-fort  of  Golc6nda, 
six  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  ;  while  Heiderabad  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  plundered  and  half  burned  before 
the  troops  could  be  brought  into  order.     Aurangzib  had,  before 
this,  found  a  pretence  for  assembling  an  army  on  the  nearest 
point  of  his  province ;  and  being  joined  by  fresh  troops  from 
Malwa,  he  had  ample  means  of  sending  on  reinforcements  to 
6olc6nda.     Mir  Jumla  also  in  time  drew  near,  and  was  ready  to 
torn  his  master's  arms  against  himself.     Abdullah  Shah,  on  his 
first  flight  to  the  hill-fort,  had  released  Mohammed  Amin,  and 
given  up  the  sequestrated  property  ;  and  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  negotiate  a  reasonable  accommodation,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  spared  no  effort  to  procure  aid  from  Bijapur.   No  aid 
came,  and  the  Moguls   were    inexorable ;  and,   after  several 
attempts  to  raise  the  siege  by  force,  he  was  at  last  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  severe  terms  imposed  on  submianion 

,  .  ,  -^  X  •  I.-      J  l^i.         •  •  i.      of  the  king 

him :  to  agree  to  give  his  daughter  m  marriage  to  of  Goic6nda. 
Sultan  Mohammed,  with  a  dowry  in  territory  and  money ;  to 
pay  a  crore  of  rupees  (1,000,000L  sterling)  as  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  yearly  tribute ;  and  promised  to  make  up  the  arrears 
of  past  payments  within  two  years. 

Shdh  Jehan  would  have  been  content  with  easier  terms,  and 
did,  in  fact,  make  a  great  remission  in  the  pecuniary  part  of 
those  agreed  on ;  but  the  rest  were  executed,  and  the  >.d.  lew, 
Mogul  prince  returned  to  Aurangabdd.  Mir  Jumla  A.ii.io68. 
remained  in  the  Mogul  service,  became  the  chosen  counsellor 
of  Aurangzib,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  his  ambitious  designs. 

Aurangzib  had  scarcely  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  success  in 
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Gk)lc6nda  before  an  opportonit j  wajs  afforded  him  of  gaining 
Unprovoked  similar  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  king- 
Bi^pfiJ.^  dom.  The  peace  with  Bijapur  had  remained  unbroka 
since  the  last  treaty.  Mohammed  A'dil  Shah  had  succesaMlj 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Shah  Jehan^  but  had  excited  the 
personal  enmity  of  Aurangzib  by  a  close  connexion  with  Dm4 
Shuk6h.  On  his  death,  which  took  place  in  November  1656,* 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  All,  a  youth  of  nineteen;  and 
Shdh  Jehan  was  tempted,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  yoimger  son, 
to  deny  that  the  minor  was  the  real  issue  of  the  late  king,  and 
to  assert  his  own  right  to  decide  on  the  succession  to  his  tribu- 
tary. Though  the  force  of  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur  was  stiE 
undiminished,  it  was  in  no  state  of  preparation  for  war ;  and  i 
large  portion  of  its  army  was  employed  at  a  distance,  in  Tvaa 
with  the  Hindu  petty  princes  of  Camata.  Aurangzib,  there&ic^ 
met  with  little  difficulty  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory ;  and  i 
fortunate  accident  having  thrown  the  strong  fix)ntier  fort  of 
Bidarinto  his  hands,  he  advanced  without  further  obstruction  to 
AD.  1657,  the  capital.*^  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  had  pre- 
A.H.  1067.  vented  the  mode  of  defence,  by  destroying  the  countij, 
so  successfully  practised  on  former  occasions.  No  resource^ 
therefore,  was  left  to  the  new  king,  but  to  sue  for  peace  on  tibe 
most  unfavourable  terms.***  Even  those  were  peremptorily  re- 
jected by  Aurangzib ;  and  he  would  probably,  ere  long,  bate 
obtained  possession  both  of  the  capital  and  the  country,  if  lie 
had  not  been  called  off  by  a  matter  that  touched  him  mora 
nearly  than  the  conquest  of  any  foreign  kingdom.** 


CHAPTER    III. 

FEOM  1657  TO  THE  DEPOSAL  OP  ShIh  JEHAK. 

The  emperor  had  been  seized  with  an  illness  of  so  serious  • 
Dangerous  naturc,  that  it  not  only  threatened  an  immediate  tr«n»* 
enTi^r.  *  fcr  of  thc  crowu  to  Dar&  Shuk6h,  but  invested  him  at 
the  moment  with  the  administration  of  his  father's  govemmeni 
This  state  of  affairs,   involving  all  Aurangdb's  proepectB  d 

••  Grant  Duff.    It  corresponds  to  Mo-  accept  All  'AdU  Sh4h*8  oreztara*  fro" 

barram  1067.  whom  he  gained  a  conaidemble  n^ptj*^ 

*'  Grant  Duff.  ready  money ;  and  he  coDclnded  a  M^ 

*•  ["He  offered  to  pay  down  one  cpore  by  which  he  relinmiished  the advaalif* 

of  rupees,  and   to  make  any  sacrifice  de-  he  had  gained,  and  in  a  lew  days  he  «tf 

manded."  (Duff.y-Eo.]  on   his  march    towards  tke  Ncrteii^' 

»  [*•  Aurangzib's  first  step  was  now  to  (Jyuff.)  —Ed.] 
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^giundizement,  and  even  of  safety,  turned  his  exertions  towards 
e  seat  of  the  monarchy,  and  for  a  long  time  withdrew  his 
tention  from  the  affiiirs  of  the  Deckan. 

Shah  Jehan  had  four  sons,  all  of  an  age  to  render  them  im- 
Ltient  of  a  subordinate  station.     Dara  Shuk6h  was  in  chancten 
8  forty-second  year,  Shuja  was  forty,  and  Aurang-  SSL^J?^' 
b  thir^-eight.     Even  Mor&d,  the  youngest,  had  long  ^"^ 
en  employed  in  great  commands.'     Dara  Shuk6h  was  a  frank 
id  high-spirited  prince,  dignified  in  his  manners,  generous  in 
8  expense,  liberal  in  his  opinions,  open  in  his  enmi-  D4r&shiik6h. 
» ;  but  impetuous,  impatient  of  opposition,  and  despising  the 
dinary  rules  of  prudence  as  signs  of  weakness  and  artifice. 
is  overbearing  temper  made  him  many  enemies,  while  his 
kbitual  indiscretion  lessened  the  number  as  well  as  the  confi- 
$iice  of  his  adherents.     Shujd  was  not  destitute  of     shiij&. 
^ilities,  but  given  up  to  wine  and  pleasure.  Aurangzib  Aa»nK»«>. 
la  a  perfect  contrast  to  Para  Shuk6h.   He  was  a  man  of  a  mild 
mper  and  a  cold  heart ;  cautious,  artful,  designing ;  a  perfect 
aster  of  dissimulation ;  acute  and  sagacious,  though  not  ex- 
aded  in  his  views,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  gain  friends  and 

propitiate  enemies.  To  these  less  brilliant  qualities  he  joined 
eat  courage  and  skill  in  military  exercises,  a  handsome 
ongh  not  athletic  form,  affable  and  gracious  manners,  and 
rely  agreeable  conversation.     He  was  so  great  a  dissembler 

other  matters,  that  he  has  been  supposed  a  hypocrite  in  re- 
gion. But,  although  religion  was  a  great  instrument  of  his 
»licy,  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  sincere  and  bigoted  Mussulman. 
3  had  been  brought  up  by  men  of  known  sanctity,  and  had 
tnself  shown  an  early  turn  for  devotion :  he  at  one  time  pro- 
ised  an  intention  of  renouncing  the  world,  and  taking  the 
hit  of  a  fakir ;  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  evinced  a 
eJ  attachment  to  his  faith,  in  many  things  indifferent  to  his 
terest,  and  in  some  most  seriously  opposed  to  it.  His  zeal  was 
own  in  prayers  and  reading  the  Koran,  in  pious  discourses, 

abstemiousness  (which  he  affected  to  carry  so  far  as  to  subsist 
.  the  earnings  of  his  manual  labour),  in  humility  of  deport- 
mt,  patience  under  provocation,  and  resignation  in  misfor- 
aes ;  but,  above  all,  in  constant  and  earnest  endeavours  to 
omote  his  own  faith  and  to  discourage  idolatry  and  infidelity. 
it  neither  religion  nor  morality  stood  for  a  moment  in  his  way 
len  they  interfered   with  his  ambition ;  and,  though  full  of 

*  Gladwin's  History  of  Jeh&ngir, 
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scruples  at  other  times,  he  would  stick  at  no  crime  that  wu 
requisite  for  the  gratification  of  that  passion. 

His  political  use  of  religion  arose  from  a  correct  view  of  lie 
feelings  of  the  time.  Akber's  innovations  had  shocked  mod 
Mahometans,  who,  besides  the  usual  dislike  of  the  vulgar  to 
toleration,  felt  that  a  direct  attack  was  made  on  their  own  fiutL 
Jehangir's  restoration  of  the  old  ritual  was  too  cold  to  give  foB 
satisfaction ;  and  though  Shah  Jehan  was  a  more  zealous  Hiu* 
sulman,  Dara  openly  professed  the  tenets  of  Akber,  and  luil 
written  a  book  to  reconcile  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  doc- 
trines.' No  topic,  therefore,  could  be  selected  more  Ukely  to 
make  that  prince  unpopular  than  his  infidelity,  and  in  no  ligU 
could  the  reaUy  religious  Aurangzib  be  so  favourably  opposed  to 
him  as  in  that  of  the  champion  of  Islam.  In  this  character  In' 
had  also  an  advantage  over  Shuja,  who  was  looked  on  with  arw- 
sion  by  the  orthodox  Mahometans,  from  his  attachment  to  Hie 
Persian  sect  of  the  Shias. 

Morad  was  brave  and  generous,  but  dull  in  intellect,  and  nd* 

Morfid.       gar  in  his  pursuits.   He  was  abundantly  presumptoooii 

and  selfwilled  ;  but  his  object  never  was  more  exalted  than  tli' 

indidgence   of  his   humoiu*s,   and  the   enjoyment    of  sengad 

pleasures.^ 

Shah  Jehan  had,  by  the  same  mother  as  his  sons,^  two  daughter 
Danghtoreof  "^^  ^^^  cldcst,  Padshah  B^am,  he  was  devotedly  •*»' 
sMh  jeh&n.  tached.  She  was  endowed  with  beauty  and  talent^ 
and  was  a  great  support  to  the  interest  of  Dara  Shuk6h.  Eon- 
shanara,*  the  second  daughter,  had  fewer  personal  attraction^ 
and  less  influence  ;  but  her  talent  for  intrigue,  and  her  knoir^ 
ledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  harem,  enabled  her  to  be  of  tli' 
greatest  assistance  to  her  favourite  brother,  Aurangzib. 

It  was  from  this  princess  that  Aurangzib  obtained  the  ini 


'  [Some   time  before   this   Dara   had  given  by  tbat  monarch  as  Shik  J^M 

brought   some  Pandits  from  Benares  to  opinion  of  his  four  sons.     Dara(b«fli4 

Delhi,  and  employed  them  in  making  a  had  talents  for  command,  and  the  digB^f 

Persian  translation  of  fifty  Upanishads ;  becoming  the  royal   office,  Iwt  ym  ' 

the  work  profepses  to  have  been  finished  in  tolerant  to  all  who  had  any  piftcM 

Kamazan,  a.u.  1067  (a.d.  1657.)     It  was  to   eminence;   whence  he  was  **Wtl 

this  book  which  Anquetil  Duperron  trans-  the  good,  and  good  to  the  bad.*    Sli^ 

lated  into  Latin  in  1801,  under  the  title  of  was  a  mere  dnmkaid,  and  Mondtfl^ 

Of/pnckhat.     See  also  the  account  of  the  ton  and  a  sensualist.     AurangBbcxcwiA, 

Nddir  un  nikdt,  or  seven  days*  dialogue  both  in  action  and  coanseL  wBiwflliN^ 

between   the   Prince  and   Baba   Lai,   in  to  undertake  the  harden  of  public  aftiB^ 

Wilson's  Hindu  Sicts.  (Collect^  Works,  but  full  of  subtle  snspidoas,  and  ■••• 

vol.  i.  p.  348.)— Ed.]  likely  to  find  any  on«»  whom  lie  tf^ 

■  The    characters   of  the  princes   are  trust     {Letter  from  Aummfiih  to ki»^ 

taken  from  Bernier,  modified  by  the  facts  in  the  "  Dastur  mI  Amai  A'MiD 
in  Khafi  Khan,  and  by  some  passages  in         *  Gladwin*0  History  of  Jekimgir. 
Aurangzib's   letters.     The    following    is         »  [Or  rather.  Roshan-.-^i.— Co.] 
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>n  which  he  now  acted.    Though  Shah  Jehan  had  only 
d   his   sixty-seventh,  year,  the  habits  of  in-  DArtadmi- 
i  and  pleasure  in  which  he  had  indulged  seem  ^^emmmt 
e  latterly  diminished  his  attention  to  business,  ^i^r.^ 
owed  a  greater  share  of  influence  to  DariL  Shuk6h,  on 
as  heir-apparent,  he  devolved  such  of  his  duties  as  he  did 
iself  perform.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  emperor 
[zed  with  a  sudden  disorder  in  his  kidneys,  together  with 
ression  of  urine,  which  entirely  incapacitated  him  from 
js,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.* 
r  this  crisis  Dara  stopped  all  correspondence,  and  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
jd.  all  travellers  likely  to  spread  the  news  of  the  ^^( 
danger  throughout  the  provinces.    He  could  not,  zi  hij  7/ 
3r,  long  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  brothers.     Aurang- 
particular,  was  minutely  informed  of  all  his  proceedings 
the  whole  of  the  struggle  which  followed, 
first  to  act  on  the  emergency  was  Prince  Shuja,  the  vice- 
Bengal.  He  assembled  the  troops  of  his  province,  Rebeuionof 
Linediately  marched  into  Behat,  on  his  way  to  the  ^°i*» 
i. 

ice  Morad,  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  soon  followed  his  example : 
sed  on  all  the  money  in  the  district  treasuries,  and  of  Mo- 
id siege  to  Surat,  where  there  was  a  governor  '***• 
ndent  of  his  authority,  and  where  he  thought  there  was 
iderable  sum  in  deposit. 

angzib  conducted  himself  with  more  caution.     He  did  not 
B  the  royal  title,  as  Shuja  and  Morad  had  done ;  cantiout 
Ithough  he   instantly   moved  to  his   northern  Aurangxib. 
jr,  and  urged  on  the  preparation  of  his  army,  he  made 
\n  declaration  till  orders  came  from  Dara,  in  the  emperor's 
to  direct  Mir  Jumla  and  the  other  military  commanders 
t;  his  standard.     Mir  Jumla,  after  he  joined  the  HiBcoUoiioii 
jB,  had  been  summoned  to  the  capital,  and  had  JumiA. 
ime  been  intrusted  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.    He 
ierwards  been  sent  back  to  the  Deckan ;  but  his  family 
ill  at  Agra,  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences  to  them  made 
esitate  to  oppose  an  order  of  the  emperor.     But  his  em- 
isment  was  removed  by  a  stratagem  suggested  by  Au- 

[b. 

jording  to  a  concerted  plan,  he  sent  for  Mir  Jumla  to  his 
;  and  when  that  commander,  after  some  afiFected  delays 

»  Khafi  Khan. 
QQ 
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and  alarms,  presented  himself,  he  ordered  him  to  be  made 
prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Doulatabdd ;  while  his  principal  officen, 
secretly  influenced  by  their  commander,  continued  to  8er?eirith 
He  marches   Auraugzlb.     Evcn  wheu  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask, 
to  join   o-    j^^  ^jjj  proceeded  with  his  usual  policy.     He  left  Daii 
and  Shuja  to  weaken  each  other  for  his  profit^  and  applied  all 
his  art  to  gain  Morad,  whom  he  might  hope  to  render  an  m- 
strument  in  his  own  hands.     He  wrote  to  him  with  the  moat 
vehement  professions  of  attachment,  congratulating  him  on  hia 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  declaring  his  own  intention  of  re- 
noimcing  the  world,  and  indulging  his  love  of  devotion  in  retire- 
ment at  Mecca.     He  nevertheless  offered  his  zealous  servioea 
against  the  irreligious  Dara,  and  advised  that,  as  their  fitthcr 
was  still  alive,  they  should  present  themselves  before  him,  when, 
if  received  with  favour,  they  should  secure  him  from  undue  in- 
fluence, while  they  interceded  for  the  pardon  of  their  ening 
brother ;  meanwhile  they  should  miite  their  forces,  and  proceed 
to  engage  the  infidel  Jeswant  Sing,  who,  it  was  understood,  hai 
been    sent    against  them.^'    It  seems  incredible  that  Moiil 
should  have  been  deceived  by  so  improbable  a  profession,  bat 
the  coarseness  of  the  artifice  was  disguised  by  the  masterly  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  assiduous  flatteries  of  Aurangzib  found  a  williiy 
auditor  in  his  brother,  naturally  unsuspicious,  and  dazzled  by  ibe 
prospect  of  assistance  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  hia  feeUe 
cause. 

Before  this  period  Dara  had  taken  measures  to  reaiat  tb 
Defensive  threatened  attacks  of  his  rivals.  He  sent  Baja  Jeawaoi 
D&r&.  Sing  into  Malwa  to  watch  Morad  and  Aurangzfb,  aad 

to  act  against  them,  with  his  whole  army,  or  by  dividing  it,  u 
A.D.  1637,  circumstances  might  suggest.  At  the  same  time  k 
a.hT  ^68^ '  himself  advanced  to  Agra,  and  despatched  an  arnjt 
5^JJ^4^  under  the  command  of  his  own  son,  Soleimdn  ShnkAi 
shAhjeh&n  a^sistcd  by  Raja  Jei  Sing,  to  oppose  the  approach  of 
[^^^_  Shuja.  By  this  time  Shah  Jehan  was  sufBciently  n- 
ment.  covcred  to  resimie  the  general  control  of  the  goieni- 

ment ;  but  his  confidence  in  D&ra  was  only  increased  by  tbe 
Bhnjfcoon-  Diisconduct  of  the  other  princes.  He  wrote  to  Sbjajjk, 
tinuw^^oA-  commanding  him  in  positive  terms  to  return  to  hi» 
Agra.  government.     Shuja  pretendied  to  consider  these  orfert 

i8  defeated  as  dictated  by  Ddra  Shukoh,  and  probably  still  looked 
wn  of^nlrft;  on  the  emperor's  recovery  as  doubtful.  *  He  contiBned 
toBenglSu^    to  movc   ou  Until  he  met  Soleiman  Shuk6h  in  thd 

•  Khafi  Khan. 
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leighbotirhood  of  Benares.  A  battle  then  took  place,  and 
Binja,  though  his  armj  was  not  dispersed,  was  defeated,  and 
xmipelled  to  retnm  into  Bengal. 

Meanwhile  Aurangzib  quitted  Burhanpur^  and  marched  into 
lUlwa.     He  there  formed  a  jimction  with  Mor&d ;  and  ^d.  igm. 
Hie  combined  armies  marched  to  attack  Baia  Jeswant  March; 

^_  AH    lOiSS 

ESng,  who  was  encamped  near  TJjein.     The  rdja  drew  jii^'i' 
up  his  army  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sipra,  which  at 
fhat  season  was  nearly  dry,  but  still  presented  a  for-  a^;   ' 
midable  obstruction  from  the  rocky  nature  of  its  bed.     bS^J^' 

The  battle  was  bravely  contested  by  the  Rajputs,  who  were 
iIl-8npported  by  the  rest  of  the  troops.     It  was  chiefly  Aurangxib 
decided  by  the  gallantry  of  Morad.     Jeswant   Sing  defwttha 
retired  in  disorder  to  his  own  country,  and  the  rest  of  i^y  under 
the  army  dispersed.^    On  rewarding  his  chiefs  after  si^^iu^jein. 
Ids  battle,  Aurangzib  sent  them  all  to  return  their  thanks  to 
ffbrad,  as  if  he  alone  were  the  fountain  of  all  honour.     On 
he  first  junction  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  adhere  to  that 
(rince,  and  renewed  all  his  promises  with  every  appearance  of 
rarmth  and  sincerity;  and  throughout  the  whole   campaign, 
lihoiigh  his  abilities  gave  him  the  real  control  of  all  operations, 
e  continued  his  professions  of  devotion  and  humility — always 
cknowledging  Morad  as  his  superior,  and  treating  him  on  all 
ocasions  with  the  utmost  respect  and  attention.^    After  this 
ictory  the  princes  advanced  by  slow  marches  to  the  ^^  ^^^ 
Siambal,  near  Gwali6rJ°     Some  dispositions  made  by  JfJ^io^ 
>&ra  Shuk6h  for  the  defence  of  that  river  were  rendered  5}^^§;|J4^ 
neffectual  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Aurangzib,  and  the  a*! 
rmy  crossed  without  opposition. 

Before  Jeswant  Sing's  defeat.  Shah  Jehan,  unable  to  bear  the 
eat  of  the  season,  had  set  out  on  his  way  to  Delhi.  ghAhjehto-, 
"he  news  of  that  misfortune  recalled  him,  much  against  fJ^J^L 
IB  will,  to  Agra.  He  found  that  during  his  absence  ^*^^* 
MLra  had  thrown  Amin,  the  son  of  Mir  Jumla,  into  confinement ; 
ut,  as  he  disapproved  of  the  proceeding,  it  was  immediately 
cmntermanded  by  the  prince  himself.  Sh&h  Jeh^  at  this 
me,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  health,  had  ordered  his  tents 
I  be  prepared,  and  intended  to  take  the  field  in  person.  His 
ope  was,  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
Y  his  presence  and  authoriiy,  and  to  avoid  a  war  which  could 

*  Khkti  Khan.  accuses  Kasim  Khan,  who  commaDded 

•  Khafi  Khan.    Bernier.   Bemier,  who     along  with  Jeswant  Sing,  of  disaffection. 
ton  lUter  joined    the  emperor's    army,         *  Khafi  Khan.  Bernier.    **  Khafi  Khan. 

QQ2 
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not  but  bring  many  dangers  and  calamities  on  himself  i 
the  parties  engaged.  He  was  dissuaded  from  this  resolm 
his  brother-in-law,  Shayista  Khan.  If  it  had  been  pun 
would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  princes,  whatever  it  mi 
the  armies ;  for  all  were  now  too  far  engaged  to  recede 
trust  their  future  safety  to  anything  so  precarious  as  the 
Shah  Jehan.  Dara  likewise  looked  with  an  ill  eye  on 
commodation  that  must  have  removed  him  firom  almost  i 
ted  power,*  and  restored  the  administration  to  its  ordinal 
i)&r&  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  emperor. 

fromiSrato  ou  by  this  Consideration,  and  confident  in  his  s^ 
bJSthOT!"  numbers,  he  refused  even  to  wait  for  Soleimai 
ojraiBBtthe  ^j^  j^  march  from  Benares  with  the  most  efficie 
Shah  Jch&n.  ^f  ^^  army.  Contrary  to  the  earnest  injunct 
Shah  Jehan,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  an  army 
seemed  irresistible  from  its  numbers  and  equipment,  bi 
rendered  weak,  in  reality,  by  the  arrogance  of  the  conm 
the  disaffection  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  absence  of  the 
of  the  fighting  men.^* 

On  the  6th  of  Eamazan,  a.h.  1068,  the  two  armies  appr 
A.D.  16A8.  each  other  at  Samaghar,  one  march  from  Agra 
June.  drew  up  face  to  face  on  the  next  day,  but  did  n 

battle  until  the  succeeding  morning. 

The  action  began  by  a  charge  of  a  body  of  Dara's  ca 
istouuy  iiiider  Bustam  Khan.  It  was  unable  to  penei 
defeated.  jiqw  of  guus  chained  together  in  front  of  Aurai 
line.  A  second  and  more  powerful  charge,  headed  by 
himself,  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  but  his  attack  was  rei 
and  kept  up  without  intermission  on  the  centre,  where  Ai 
zib  was  stationed.  In  the  meantime  Mor^  was  attacl 
3,000  Uzbeks,  who  poured  in  flights  of  arrows  on  him,  will 
rapidity  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bear  up  a^ 
them.  His  elephant  gave  way  before  the  storm,  and 
have  run  off  the  field,  if  Morad  had  not  ordered  its  feet 
chained — ^thus  cutting  off  the  power  of  retreat  for  himseUl 
sharp  contest  with  the  Uzbeks  was  succeeded  by  a  much 
formidable  attack.  A  large  body  of  Rajputs  rushed  o 
prince  with  an  impetuosity  that  nothing  could  resist. 
Sing,  their  raja,  in  a  saffian  robe,  and  with  a  chaplet  of  j 

"  Khafi  EhHn  says  the  army  consist^nl  tire  nnmhen,  thinks  it  amy  hv 

at  Agra  of  upwards  of  70,000  horse,  with  100,000  horse,  20,000  foot,  Md  ft 

innumerable  elephants  and  guns.    Ber-  of  artillery.     He  reckons  Aanagpi 

nier,  though  generally  distrustful  of  na-  Morad's  army  at  30,000  or  35,000 
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m.  liis  head,  ran  up  to  Mordd's  elephant,  and  hurled  his  pike 
t  the  prince,  while  he  shonted  to  the  driver  to  make  the  ele- 
faiant  kneel  down.  Morad  received  the  pike  on  his  shield,  and 
early  at  the  same  moment  laid  the  raja  dead  with  an  arrow. ^^ 
Ss  death  only  exasperated  the  Rajputs,  who  fought  with  des- 
3rate  fiiry,  and  fell  in  heaps  round  the  prince's  elephant.  At 
lis  time  Aurangzib  was  about  to  move  to  his  brother's  assis- 
ince,  but  he  had  soon  full  employment  where  he  was ;  for  Dara, 
iiTing  at  length  broken  through  the  line  of  guns,  charged  his 
sntre  at  full  speed,  and  carried  aU  before  him,  by  the  united 
rce  of  velocity  and  numbers. 

Aurangsdb  alone  remained  unshaken :  he  presented  his  ele- 
tiant  wherever  there  was  the  greatest  danger,  and  called  aloud 
i  his  troops  that  "  God  was  with  them,  and  that  they  had  no 
iher  refuge  or  retreat."  *^  In  the  height  of  this  contest  Raja 
6p  Sing  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  nmning  up  to  Aurangzib's 
ephant,  began  to  cut  away  the  girths  with  his  sword.  Aurang- 
b  -was  struck  with  his  audacity,  and  even  in  that  moment  of 
arm  called  out  to  his  men  to  spare  him  ;  but  before  his  voice 
raid  be  heard  the  raja  had  fallen,  almost  cut  to  pieces.  At 
US  critical  juncture  Morad,  having  at  length  repelled  the 
ajputs,  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  centre ;  and  Dard, 
ho  found  his  right  thereby  exposed,  was  obliged  to  abate  the 
igour  of  his  front  attack.  His  nimibers,  however,  might  in  the 
Eld  have  prevailed ;  but  as  he  was  pressing  forward  on  his 
lepbant,  conspicuous  to  aU  his  troops,  whom  he  was  encou- 
igiug  by  his  voice,  and  by  waving  his  hand  to  them  to  advance, 
rocket  from  the  enemy  struck  the  elephant,  and  rendered  it  so 
ngovemable  that  Dani  had  no  choice  but  to  throw  himself  from 
B  back,  and  to  mount  a  horse  with  aU  expedition.  His  disap- 
earance  struck  a  sudden  alarm  among  the  distant  troops  ;  and 
n  attendant  being  carried  oflF  by  a  shot  at  his  side,  while 
latening  on  his  quiver  after  he  mounted,  those  immediately 
onnd  him  were  also  thrown  into  confusion :  the  panic  spread, 
nd  its  effects  were  soon  felt  throughout  the  whole  army.  The 
leath  of  an  Asiatic  leader  is  often  the  loss  of  the  battle :  in  a 
ivil  war  it  is  the  annihilation  of  the  cause.  Success  seemed 
fcow  useless,  and  every  man's  thoughts  were  turned  to  safety. 
3ven  the  part  of  the  line  which  was  not  engaged  began  to 
raver,  while  the  princes  pressed  forward  amidst  the  disorder  of 

»*  Khafl  Khan.    Bernier.    Colonel  Tod  Shah  Jehan,  and  was  likewise  killed   in 

Vol.  ii-   p.   481)   ascribes  this  attack  to  this  battle. 

Rsja   Chitar  Sal   of  Bundi,   who  was  a  •*  Bernier  has  preserved  his  word«  iu 

liMtiDguuhed  commander  in  the  reign  of  the  original  HindoHtaoi. 
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the  centre,  and  compeUed  the  troops  opposed  to  them,  ai 
Diiia  himself,  to  take  to  flight. 

The  yictoiy  was  no  sooner  decided  than  Aorangzib 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  returned  his  thanks  to  Divine 
dence  for  the  mercy  it  had  Tonchsafed  to  him.  His  nc 
was  to  salnte  his  brother,  and  eongratolate  him  on  the  acq 
of  a  kingdom.  He  fonnd  Morad's  howdah  bristled  with 
and  himself  wonnded  in  seyeral  places ;  and,  after  exp 
the  greatest  joy  at  his  victory,  he  began  to  wipe  the  bkx 
his  £eu^,  and  to  show  the  most  affectionate  attention 
sufferings.'^  While  this  was  passing  on  the  field,  the  n 
DiiftiikBto  nate  Dara  pursued  his  flight  towards  the  c 
^^*"^  arrived  in  the  evening  with  2,000  horse,  many  ( 

wounded — all  he  now  had  of  the  great  force  with  which 
so  lately  marched  out. 

He  was  ashamed  to  present  himself  before  his  &ther 
disregard  of  whose  opinion  he  owed  his  ruin ;  and  afb 
ring  some  valuables  at  his  own  jpalace,  he  continued  hi 
towards  Delhi,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  of  his  cl 
He  had  ab-eady  readied  the  third  regular  stage  fit>ni 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  6,000  horse,  sent  by  Shah  J 
his  assistance.'^ 

Aurangzib  marched  to  Agra  three  days  after  the  battJ 
^^j„,„^g^  encamped  before  the  walls,  and  took  immedia 
?D?7«5^  session  of  the  city.  Some  more  days  elapsed  be 
i^*iiw.  interfered  with  the  interior  of  the  royal  resident 
g™^^  employed  the  interval  in  humble  messages 
^^2Jf ^  father,  pleading  the  necessity  of  his  case,  and  j 
i>«i^  ing  his  inviolable  respect  and  duty.    It  is  pr 

**  Moiid's  bowdah  was  preseired  as  a  instance)  is  ascribed  to  tbe  ina 

cnriosity  to  the  time  of  FeMkbsir,  when  rice  of  a  traitor  in  the  momef 

it  was  seen  by  Ebafi  Khan,  who  says  it  tory ;  while  Kbifi   Khan  atyi 

was  struck  as  ftill  of  arrows  as  a  porcu-  obliged  to  get  down  in  sach  pree 

pine  is  of  quills.  that  he  left  his  slippers,  aad 

^  In  the  account  of  the  battle  I  haye  his  hone  with   bare  feet   and 

taken  some  circumstances  from  Bemier,  arms.    Bemier  afterwards  rdat 

but  haye  preferred  the  general  narratiye  of  Shah  Jehan  to  seiae  AnrtMi 

of  Khifi  Kh4n,  who,  Wsides  his  access  counterplot  of   the  latter,  wSm 

to  yerbal  and  written  eyidence,  refers  to  in  the  seizure  of  Shih  Jeh4a ; 

his  own  fiither,  who  was  present  in  the  story  is  improbable  in  itmlt,  ai 

action.    Bemier  liyed  nearer  the  time,  alluded  to  by  Khifi  Kli4n.    It  : 

and  is  an  excellent  writer;  but  his  ac-  sary  throum>ut  to  look  doa^y 

quaintance   both  with    men  and    books  accounts  i^idi    fiiToar   Awaag 

must  haye  been  limited,  and  his  means  though  Bemier  himaelf  is  eaptin 

of  judging  Indians  imperfect ;  his  rela-  the  open  character  ci  Bira.  U 


tion,  besides,  is  mixed  with  some  anec-  was  a  personal  enemy  of  thai 
dotes  which  look  like  popular  inyentions.  against  whom  Kh4fi  Khan  ala 
Dari's  deeccmt  from    his  elephant   (for     strong  prqjudios;  and  both  wvo 
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indeed,  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  conciliating  his  father, 
uid  ^ould  have  preferred  carrying  on  the  government  in  his 
name ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  his  confidence,  or  to 
shake  his  attachment  to  Dara ;  and  at  length  sent  his  own  son, 
IColxamined  Sultan,  to  take  complete  possession  of  the  citadel, 
uid  to  prevent  all  communications  between  the  empe-  R^mazAn  n. 
ror  ajid  every  one  beyond  its  walls.  Shah  Jehan  was  laoonflnedin 
rtOl  treated  with  the  highest  respect :  but,  although  *»*«  p*^«^ 
he  lived  for  seven  years  longer,  his  reign  ends  at  this  period. 
It  seems  luiaccountable  that  so  able  a  prince  should  have  thus 
been  dethroned  without  any  of  his  old  servants  attempting  to 
rtir  in  his  favour :  the  truth  is,  that  his  habits  of  indulgence 
had  impaired  his  energy  ;  and  as  he  had  long  ceased  to  head  his 
armies,  the  troops  turned  their  eyes  to  the  princes  who  led  them 
in  the  field,  and  who  had  the  immediate  distribution  of  their 
Ibonoars  and  rewards.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
abilities  of  Aurangzib,  who  was  more  successful  in  defeating 
ccmspiracies  and  managing  factions  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
government,  though  he  was  good  in  aU. 

Having  now  no  further  use  for  Morad,  Aurangzib  dismissed 
him  from  his  pretended  sovereignty,  without  even  the  Aurangiib 
ceremony  of  a  quarrel  or  a  complaint.    He  kept  up  the  iSJ^TaSd 
delusion  of  that  simple  prince  by  submissive  behaviour  S^^tiS 
and  constant  presents  and  attentions,  till  they  had  k®^®*"'^®"^ 
marched  from  Agra  in  pursuit  of  Dara ;  when  he  one  day  in- 
irited  Morad  to  supper,  and  so  far  waived  his  own  scruples  as  to 
allow  the  free  use  of  the  goblet,  of  which  Morad  so  fully  availed 
liimself  that  he  was  soon  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication.    On 
this  he  was  stripped  of  his  arms  without  resistance,  was  cast 
into  chains,  and  sent  off  on  an  elephant  to  Seh'mghar,  part  of  the 
eitadel  of  Delhi ;  whUe  three  other  elephants  were  despatched, 
mider  similar  escorts,  in  different  directions,  to  mislead  people 
as  to  his  place  of  confinement.     He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Gwali6r,  the  great  state-prison  of  those  days.     Aurangzib  then 
continued  his  march  to  Delhi,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor.^®     He  did  not  put  his  name  on  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  coin,  and  was  not  crowned  until  the  first  anniver-  ^"^^'^^^^ 
■ary  of  his  accession,  a  circumstance  which  has  intro-  ^  CAadah. 
dnced  some  confusion  into  the  dates  of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  Shdh  Jehan,  thus  harshly  closed,  was  perhaps 

Annngzib  had  been  successful,  and  was     greatest  of  emperors. 
cried  up  as  the  Mussulman  hero  and  the         **  Khafi  Khku. 
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the  most  prosperous  ever  known  in  India.  Though  sometimes 
Hi  hprospe  ^^g^S^^  ^  foreign  wars,  his  own  dominions  enjoyed 
SUdeJ'sS*  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  together  with  a 
jeh&n.  larger  share  of  good  government  than  often  faUs  to  the 
lot  of  Asiatic  nations. 

Notwithstanding  Shah  Jehan's  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
the  time  spent  in  his  visits  to  Cashmir,  and  the  erection  of  thoee 
celebrated  structures  in  which  he  took  so  much  delight,  he 
never  remitted  his  vigilance  over  his  internal  government;  and 
by  this,  and  the  judicious  choice  of  his  ministers,  he  prevented 
any  relaxation  in  the  system,  and  even  introduced  important 
improvements, — such  as  his  survey  of  the  Deckan. 

Kh^fi  Khan,  the  best  historian  of  those  times,  gives  his 
opinion,  that,  although  Akber  was  pre-eminent  as  a  conqueror 
and  a  lawgiver,  yet  for  the  order  and  arrangement  of  his  tem- 
tory  and  finances,  and  the  good  administration  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state,  no  prince  ever  reigned  in  India  that  could  be 
compared  to  Shah  Jehan. 

Whatever  might  be  the  relative  excellence  of  his  government, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  exempt  from  the  evils  inherent 
in  a  despotism:  we  may  assume  some  degree  of  fraudulent 
exaction  in  the  officers  of  revenue,  and  of  corruption  in  those  of 
justice ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  European  travellers  to 
acts  of  extortion  by  custom-house  officers,  and  of  arbitrarj 
power  by  governors  of  provinces ;  but,  after  all  deductions  on 
these  accounts,  there  will  remain  enough  to  convince  us  that  the 
state  of  India  under  Shdh  Jehdn  was  one  of  great  ease  and 
prosperity.  ^^ 

The  erection  of  such  a  capital  as  Delhi  proves  great  pri?ate 
as  well  as  public  wealth.  Mandesloe  describes  Agra  as  at  lestft 
twice  as  large  as  Isfahan  (then  in  its  greatest  glory),  with  fine 
streets,  good  shops,  and  numerous  baths  and  caravansenus. 
Nor  was  this  prosperity  confined  to  royal  residences :  all  tra- 
vellers speak  with  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cities,  even 

"  Tayemier,  who  had  repeatedly  vi-  gives  the  following  account :  — "  Hena. 

sitiKi  most  parts  of  India,  says  that  Sh4h  generally,  all  live  much  after  a  genteel 

Jeh&n   "  reigned  not  so  much  as  a  king  way ;  and  they  do   it  securely  as  veil 

oyer  his  suQects,  but  rather  as  a  father  because  the  king  does  not  persecute  hi» 

over  his  family  and  children ;"  and  goes  subjects  with  false   accusations,  nor  de- 

on  to  conmiend  the  strictness  of  his  civil  prive  them   of   anythii^  when  he  s«« 

government,  and  to  speak  in  high  terms  them  live  splendidly,  and  with  the  app*'* 

of  the  security  enjoyed  under  it.    (Page  ance  of  riches  (as  is  often  done  in  other 

108  of  the  £nglish  translation  of  1678.)  Mahometan  countries),    as    because  the 

Pietro  Delia  Valle,  who  wrot«  in  the  last  Indians  are  inclined  to   those  vanities,'' 

years  of  Jeh4ngir  (1623),   when  things  &c.  &c.     (Page  22,  Engli^  translatioo  of 

were  in  a  worse  state  than  imder  his  son,  1665.) 
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I  remote  provinces,  and  of  the  fertile  and  productive  countries 
I  which  they  stood.  ^' 

Those  who  look  on  India  in  its  present  state  may  be  inclined 
)  suspect  the  native  writers  of  exaggerating  its  former  pros- 
erity ;  but  the  deserted  cities,  ruined  palaces,  and  choked-up 
jueducts  which  we  still  see,  with  the  great  reservoirs  and  em- 
inkments  in  the  midst  of  jungles,  and  the  decayed  causeways, 
ells,  and  caravanserais  of  the  royal  roads,  concur  with  the 
ridence  of  contemporary  travellers  in  convincing  us  that  those 
istorians  had  good  grounds  for  their  commendation. 

The  whole  continent  of  India,  however,  was  far  from  being  in 
uniform  state :  vast  tracts  were  still  covered  with  forests,  and 
le  mountainous  ranges  often  harboured  wild  and  predatory 
ihabitants.  Even  in  the  best-cleared  parts,  there  were  seme- 
mes revolts  of  subject  rdjas,  as  in  Bundelcand,  during  the 
resent  reign ;  but  in  that  case  the  disturbance  was  confined  to 

district  of  less  extent  than  the  Tyrol,  while  populous  pro- 
nees,  as  large  as  France  or  England,  were  scarcely  aware  of 
3  existence. 

But,  after  all  allowances,  the  state  of  the  people  must  have 
jen  worse  than  in  an  indifferently-governed  cotmtry  in  modem 
urope.  On  the  one  side,  there  are  the  absence  of  slavery  and 
>lygamy,  less  personal  oppression  by  the  great,  and  less  fear  of 
larcity  and  consequent  disease ;  while  on  the  other  there  is 
Dthing  to  oppose  but  lighter  taxation,  and  freedom  from  a  med- 
ling  and  complicated  system  of  law  and  regulation.  A  fairer 
Dject  of  comparison  would  be  the  Boman  Empire,  under  such 

prince  as  Severus :  we  should  there  find  the  same  general 
•anquillity  and  good  government,  with  similar  examples  of 
isturbance  and  oppression ;  the  same  enjoyment  of  physical 
appiness,  with  the  same  absence  of  that  spirit  which  would 
md  to  increase  the  present  felicity,  and  which  might  afiPord 
>me  security  for  its  duration  beyond  the  life  of  the  reigning 
Lonarch.  llie  institutions,  traditions,  and  opinions  which  re- 
lained  from  better  times  must,  even  in  this  case,  have  given  a 
iperiority  to  the  European  empire. 

Shah  Jehan  was  the  most  magnificent  prince  that  ever  ap- 
eared  in  India.   His  retinue,  his  state  establishments.  Magnificence 
is  largesses,  and  all  the  pomp  of  his  court,  were  much  Jeiuui. 
icreased  beyond  the  excess  they  had  attained  to  under  his 
redecessors.     His  expenses  in  these  departments  can  only  be 

'•  Mandesloe,  for  Guzerdt;  Graaf  and  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa;  and  Taver- 
niton  (in  Murray's  Asiatic  Disco very)^  for     nier,  for  most  parts  of  (he  empire. 
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palliated  by  the  fact,  that  they  neither  occasioned  any  increase 
to  his  exactions,  nor  any  embarrassment  to  his  finances.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  his  pomp  and  prodigality  was  hu 
construction  of  the  famous  peacock  throne.  It  took  its  name 
firom  a  peacock  with  its  tail  spread  (represented  in  its  natunl 
colours  in  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  appropriate 
jewels),  which  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  a  mass  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  that  dazzled  every  beholder.  Tavemier,  a 
jeweller  by  profession,  reports,  without  apparent  distrust,  tiie 
common  belief  that  it  cost  160,500,000  livres,  nearly  six  millioni 
and  a  half  sterling. 

But  his  greatest  splendour  was  shown  in  his  buildings.  He 
HisbuUdingB.  fouudcd  a  ucw  city  at  Delhi,  built  on  a  regular  plan, 
and  far  surpassing  the  old  one  in  magnificence:  three  wide 
streets  (one  of  great  length,  ornamented  by  a  canal  and  rowaof 
trees,  and  composed  of  houses  rising  over  a  line  of  shops  under 
arcades)  led  to  a  spacious  esplanade,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and 
on  the  Jumna,  stood  the  fortified  palace,  the  spacious  coorti, 
marble  haUs,  and  golden  domes  of  which  have  so  often  been  the 
subject  of  enthusiastic  description.  The  great  mosque  of  the 
same  city  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  grandeur. 

But  of  all  the  structures  erected  by  Shah  Jehan,  there  is  none 
The  T&j  ^^^  bears  any  comparison  with  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra— 
***^'^  a  mausoleum  of  white  marble  decorated  with  mosaics, 
which,  for  the  richness  of  the  material,  the  chasteness  of  tie 
design,  and  the  effect,  at  once  brilliant  and  solemn,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  edifice,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia.^' 

**  Taj  Mahal  is  a  corraption  of  Mumtaz  stone  (not  well  understood),  with  chtlf^ 

Mahal,  the  name  of  Shah  Jehan's  queen,  donj  and  other  agates,  corneliaos,  jtd^ 

whose  sepulchre  it  forms.     It  stands  on  a  and  various  stones  of  the  same  dMoip* 

marble  terrace  over  the  Jumna,  is  flanked  tion.     **  A   single  flower  in  the  screei,* 

at  a  moderate  distance  by  two  mosques,  sajsMr.  Voy8ey(JWa/iri?0«MrrA«i.ToLv. 

and  is  surrounded  by  ejctensive  wardens,  p.  434),  '*  contains  a  hundred  fltoaM.<iA 

The  building  itself,  on  the  outside,  is  of  cut  to  the   exact  shape  neceaaBir,  taA 

white  marble,  with  a  high  cupola  and  four  higWy  polished  ; "  and  "yrt,**  says  BMlfli 

minarets.     In  the  centre  of  the  inside  is  Heber,   **  though-  eveiy thing  ii  flaiibil 

a  lofty  hall,  of  a  circular  form,  under  a  like  an  ornament   for  a   drawin^-roQB 

dome,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  tomb,  chimneypiece,    the    genend    efl^  ^ 

enclosed  within  an  open  screen  of  elabo-  duced  is  rather  solemn  and  impiMifi 

rate  tracery  formed  of  marble  and  mo-  than  gaudy.'*     In  the  minute  bciurtMi  df 

saics.  The  walls  are  of  white  marble,  with  execution,  however,  these  flowsn  an  \9 

borders  of  a  running  pattern  of  flowers  in  no  means  equal  to  those  on  tables  tm 

mosaic.  The  graceful  flow,  the  harmonious  other  small  works  in  "  Pietra  Daia»*  * 

colours,  and,  above  all,  the  sparing  use  of  Florence.     It  is  the  taste  displaytd  it  tkt 


this  rich  ornament,  with  the  mild  lustre  of  outline  and  application  of  this  otw 

the  marble  on  which  it  is  displayed,  form  combined  with  the  lightness  and  sAfB" 

the  peculiar  charm  of  the  building,  and  city  of  the  building,  whieb  firei  it  ii 

distinguish  it  from  any  other  in  the  world,  prodigious  an  advantage  over  Um  |Im9 

The  materials  are  lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  he-  panels  of  the  chapel  of  the  Xedid    Tli 

liotrope  or  bloodstone,  a  sort  of  golden  mosaics  of  the  Xy  are  sski,  with  p«* 
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All  these  yast  nndertakiiigs  were  managed  with  so  mnch  eco- 
noinj  thaty  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  great  His  economy. 
expeditions  to  Candahar,  his  wars  in  Balkh,  and  other  heavy 
charges,  and  maintaining  a  regular  army  of  200,000  horse, 
Sh&h  Jehan  left  a  treasure,  which  some  reckon  at  near  six  and 
some  at  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  in  coin,  besides  his  vast 
acconiulations  in  wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  in  jewels.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  unamiable  character  given  of  him  in  his 
youth,  the  personal  conduct  of  Shah  Jehan  seems  to  Hi.  penoud 
have  been  blameless  when  on  the  throne.  His  treat-  °*»»~^*«'- 
ment  of  his  people  was  beneficent  and  paternal,  and  his  liberal 
sentiments  towards  those  around  him  cannot  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  confidence  which  (unlike  most  Eastern  princes)  he 
so  generously  reposed  in  his  sons. 

Shah  Jehdn  had  reigned  thirty  years;  he  was  sixty-seveA 
years  old  when  he  was  deposed,  and  seventy-four  when  he  died. 


BOOK  XI. 

AUBANGZIB    (OB   ALAMGIB^). 

CHAPTER  I. 

PBOM  1658  TO  1662. 

Though  Aurangzlb's  main  object  was  the  pursuit  of  D&rd,  he 
did  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  motions  of  Soleiman,  who  soicimto  de- 
was  marching  to  his  father's  aid  at  the  time  of  the  q^^'^** 
&tal  battle.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  ^^  k*»*p- 
was   assisted  in  his  command  by  Baja  Jei  Sing,  and  accom- 

nobability,   to  be  the   workmanship  of  been  32,000,000/.,  and  is  admitted  by  Ber- 

ItalianB.     It  is  singular  that  artiste  of  that  nier,  when  depreciating  it,  to  be  greAter 

Bfttion  should  receive  lessons  of  taste  from  than  that  of  Persia  and  Turkey  put  to- 

the  Indians.  gether  (vol.  i.  p.  303). 

*  Bemier  says  under  6,000,000/.  (vol.  i.         *  Aurangzib,  on  bis  accession,  took  the 

p.  306).     Khkn  Khan  says  24,000,000/.,  title  of  A'lamgir,  by  which  he  is  desig- 

and  he  is  not  likely  to  exaggerate,  for  he  nated  in  Indian  history  and  in  all  regular 

makes  Sh4h  Jeh4n's  revenue  23,000,000/.  documents.    Europeans,  however,  as  well 

(only  1,000,000/.  more  than  that  now  col-  as  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  still  call 

lected  in  the  British  portion  of  India) ;  him  Aurangzib  (properly  pronounced  Ou- 

while   it   is  generally  reckoned   to  have  rangzib). 
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panied  bj  another  general  named  Dilir  Elian.  Jei  Sing,  like 
the  other  Bajpdt  princes,  had  adhered  to  Dara,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  lawful  claims  as  of  his  liberal  principles  in 
religion  ;  but  though  he  had  acted  with  decision  against  Shnja, 
the  case  was  different  with  Anrangzib.  His  inclinations  pro- 
bably faTOured  that  prince,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  Balkh, 
and  his  interest  counselled  him  against  opposition  to  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  throne.  He  determined  to  abandon  Soleiman; 
Dilir  Khan  took  the  same  resolution  ;  and  their  defection  wu 
aggravated  rather  than  palliated  by  the  paltiy  pretexts  the;- 
employed  to  excuse  it.  Soleiman,  thus  deprived  of  the  strength 
of  his  army,  formed  a  design  of  avoiding  Anrangzib  by  keeping 
close  to  the  mountains,  and  thus  making  his  way  to  join  hii 
&ther  at  Labor.  Anrangzib  frustrated  his  project  by  sending 
a  detachment  to  Hardwar  to  intercept  him ;  and  this  disap- 
pointment occasioned  the  desertion  of  most  of  his  remaining 
troops.  He  next  sought  refuge  in  Sirinagar,  but  the  nj» 
refused  him  an  asylum  unless  he  would  send  away  the  500 
horse  that  still  adhered  to  him.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  retmn 
to  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  in  which  his  small  band  was  reduced 
to  200,  he  agreed  to  the  raja  of  Sirinagar's  terms,  entered  hi« 
Fties  to  siri-  fort  with  fivc  Or  six  attendants,  and,  though  treated 
SrSIie*Jlri.  with  civility,  soon  found  that  he  was,  in  reality,  in  s 
^^"^  sort  of  confinement. 

Anrangzib  did  not  wait  till  the  conclusion  of  these  operations : 
Anrangxib  after  Settling  his  affairs  at  Delhi  he  continued  his 
fv^m  Delhi  march  against  Dara.  That  unfortunate  prince,  at  the 
of  D&i^  ^  commencement  of  his  flight,  had  halted  for  a  f?w 
j'n^jw:'  days  at  Delhi,  where  he  obtained  some  treasure,  and 
zicAadahT.  coUccted  somc  thousand  troops:  he  then  marcbed 
rapidly  to  Lah6r,  and,  finding  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
royal  treasury,  began  to  raise  an  army.  Before  he  had  made 
much  progress  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Anrangzib,  and  soon 
after  of  the  near  approach  of  a  light  detachment  sent  on  in 
pursuit  of  him.  Shah  Jehan  had  written  to  Mohabat  Khan 
(son  of  the  great  general),  who  was  viceroy  of  Cabul ;  and  it  i» 
probable  that  Dara  had  been  expecting  encouragement  from 
him.  Besides  the  troops  of  the  province,  Cabul  would  h»te 
afforded  a  ready  refiige,  in  case  of  need,  among  the  Afghin 
tribes,  and  an  easy  exit  to  the  territories  of  the  Uzbeks  or  th« 
Persians ;  but  these  views,  if  entertained,  were  disconcerted  hf 
the  prompt  measures  of  Anrangzib ;  and  Dar&,  unable  to  refflrf 
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the  force  that  threatened  him,  left  IAh6r  with  3,000  or  4,000 
horse,  and  took  the  road  of  Multan  on  his  way  to  DftrAAicg 

Sind.  to,mL4h6r. 

On   this  Aurangzib,   who   had  abeady  crossed  the  Satlaj, 
altered  his  course  for  Multan.     Before  he  reached  that  Aurangxib 
city,  he  heard  that  Dara  had  proceeded  on  his  flight,  SSS^  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  received  intelligence   of  the  a.d.  icw, 
advance  of  his  brother  Shuja  from  Bengal.     He  there-  to^No^iT 
fore  gave  up  his  march  to  the  westward,  and  returned  ft^i^MShar- 
without  delay  to  Delhi.  Klw-^ 

Meanwhile,  Shuja  had   advanced  to  Benares,  with  ^  *• 
25,000  horse  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery ;  and  agaiiMt  shu- 
Aurangzib,  after  some  stay  at  Delhi,  set  out  to  arrest  advancing 
his  progress.  They  met  at  Cajwa,  halfway  between  Al-  A^Tiwaf*^* 
lahabad  and  Etaya.    Shuja  was  advantageously  posted ;  a!h.'  ms, 
and  though  both  drew  up  their  armies,  neither  was  i^**^  ^^°^ 
anxious  to  begin   the   attack.     On  the   third  or  fourth  day, 
Aurangzib  was  forming  his  line  before  daybreak,  ac-  Trowherona 
cording  to  his  usual  practice,  when  he  was  surprised  bagj?a^°by 
by  a   prodigious  uproar   that  suddenly  arose  in  his  sS^.*°' 
rear.     This  was  occasioned  by  Raja  Jeswant  Sing,  who,  though 
not  serving  in  his  camp,  had  treacherously  attacked  his  bag- 
gage. 

The  raja  had  submitted  when  Dara's  case  became  hopeless  : 
he  had  not  been  received  with  the  confidence  or  distinction  he 
expected,  and  had  entered  on  a  correspondence  with  Shuja, 
promising  to  fall  upon  the  baggage  at  a  particular  hour,  when 
the  prince's  army  was  also  to  attack  in  front.  Had  the  co- 
operation been  complete,  it  must  have  been  entirely  successful ; 
for,  although  Shuja  was  not  at  his  post  in  time,  it  had  nearly 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  his  rival's  army.  The  tumtdt 
created  by  the  tmexpected  onset,  combined  with  the  darkness 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  cause,  spread  the  greatest  confusion 
unong  the  troops  who  were  forming ;  some  left  the  field,  others 
flew  to  protect  their  baggage,  and  a  few  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
[n  the  midst  of  this  perturbation,  Aurangzib  dismounted  and 
ieated  himself  on  a  portable  throne,  from,  wliich  he  issued  his 
iirections  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  countenance,  sent  a  party 
X)  repel  the  attack,  and  took  measures  for  checking  the  disorder 
nrhich  had  already  spread  so  far.  In  the  meantime,  Jeswant 
bund  that  he  was  not  supported  ;  and,  expecting  to  have  the 
f  hole  army  turned  upon  him,  was  glad  to  recall  his  troops  from 
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plunder,  and  to  retire  to  a  place  out  of  reachy  where  he  could 
await  in  safety  the  event  of  the  approaching  contest. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen,  and  Shuja  was  seen  adTancing 
to  the  attack.  The  battle  began  by  a  cannonade,  soon  followed 
by  a  close  action :  Aurangzib's  right  was  forced  back,  and  Iiii 
centre,  where  he  was  himself,  was  hard  pressed.  He  was  oftea 
in  imminent  danger ;  and  his  elephant  was  charged  by  another 
of  greater  strength,  and  would  have  been  borne  to  the  ground 
if  the  opposite  driver  had  not  been  shot  by  one  of  the  kiiig'i 
Defeiaof  guards.  But  he  still  continued  to  press  upon  the 
^^""^^  enemy's  centre,  until  they  at  length  gave  way  and  fled 
from  the  field,  leaving  114  pieces  of  cannon  and  many  elephanii 
to  the  victor. 

Aurangzib  sent  his  son.  Prince  Mohammed  Sultan,  in  pundt 
of  Shuja  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  some  days  after  despatched 
a  regular  army  to  support  the  prince,  under  the  comnuuidrf 
Mir  Jumla,  who,  having  been  released  from  his  mock  imprieon* 
ment,  had  joined  the  army  a  day  or  two  before  the  engage* 
jm  u^^*  ment,  and  acted  as  second  in  command  on  that  oe- 
jiiLl^'  casion.  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he  retained 
Awwai  1.      to  Agra. 

That  city,  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  his  possessions,  had 
jcBwant  j^^^  1^11  exposed  to  considerable  alarm  and  dangOE. 
fh^Soens  Jeswant  Sing,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  victory  to 
mSu)^-  incline  to  his  enemies,  commenced  his  retreat  towaidi 
^^-  his  owm  country,  and  unexpectedly  presented  hhnidf 

at  Agra  before  the  result  of  the  battle  was  accurately  knowa* 
He  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  an  effort  for  deliveriaf 
and  restoring  Shah  Jehan,  and  it  is  probable  the  popular  fediaf 
was  already  strongly  inclined  in  that  direction ;  for  Shajiiit 
Ehan,  who  was  governor,  had  given  himself  up  to  despair,  aad 
was  on  the  point  of  swallowing  poison.'  He  was  relieved  if 
the  departure  of  Jeswant,  who,  considering  how  much  he  m^ 
lose  by  pushing  things  to  extremities,  pursued  his  march,  aad 
was  soon  safe  among  the  hills  and  sands  of  J6dpur. 

Aurangzib,  on  reaching  Agra,  despatched  a  force  of  10,OM 
▲.D.  1659,  men  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
A.n.  lob.  received  a  report  from  Prince  Mohammed  SoltaD  that 
Awwmi  17.  the  fort  of  Allahabdd  had  been  given  up  by  Shiga'e 
governor,  and  that  Shuja  himself  had  retired  to  BengmL 

These  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  bjthait- 
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elligence  he  received  of  the  proceedings  of  Dara  Shuk6h. 
}y  the  last  accounts,  that  prince  had  deposited  his  D&r&shak6h 
laggage  at  Bakkar  on  the  Indus ;  and,  being  forced  o'^mt, 
J  the  desertion  of  his  men  and  the  death  of  his  i^owi^d^ 
arria^-cattle  to  relinquish  his  design  on  Sind,  he  had  proVim». 
to  means  of  escaping  the  detachment  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  by 
ndeaTOuring  to  cross  the  desert  to  Cach.      It  now  appeared 
hat  he  had  made  little  stay  in  that  district,  that  he  had  entered 
Snzerat,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  governor,  Shdh  Naw4z 
Diin'  (one  of  whose  daughters  was  married  to  Mordd,  and 
mother  to  Aurangsdb  himself),  and  by  his  powerful  assistance 
lad  occupied  the  whole  province,  including  Surat  and  Bar6ch. 
le  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  kings  of  the  Deckan,  but 
lad  turned  his  immediate  attention  to  a  march  to  Heseteont 
BQndostan,  and  a  junction  with  Jeswant  Sing.  Amidst  ^^t  si^^ 
he  surprise  occasioned  by  this  rapid  change  of  cir-  jogwant 
soinstances,  Aurangzib  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  olCTby^**" 
Dcreased  importance  of  the   Rajput  prince,   whose  ^^»™°«»^^- 
ierritories  extended  from  Guzerat  to  Ajmfr ;  and  as  he  never 
Jlowed  his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  interests,  he  forgot  the 
lerfidy  and  outrage  with  which  he  had  just  been  treated,  and 
let  all  his  usual  arts  to  work  to  win  over  his  rebellious  depen- 
lent.     He  wrote  a  complimentary  letter  with  own  hand,  con- 
)eding  the  rank  and  titles,  his  previous  refusal  of  which  was 
Jie  ground  of  Jeswant's  discontent ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sailed  in  the  aid  of  Jei  Sing,  to  convince  his  brother  raja  of  the 
confidence  that  might  be  placed  in  the  king's  goodwill,  and  of 
lie  ruin  that  awaited  all  who  joined  the  hopeless  cause  of  his 
ival.     These  arguments  and  concessions  had  their  weight  with 
Feswant ;  and  although  Dara  had  marched  from  Ah-  a.d.  1659, 
nedabad,  and  was  arrived  within  fifty  miles  of  J6dpur,  a.h.'  loeb, 
16  sent  to  apprise  him  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  Awwai  1. 
xmtend  alone  with  the  power  of  Aui:angzib,  and  could  not 
mdertake  to  join  him  unless  some  other  of  the  great  Bajput 
nrinces  could  be  prevailed  on  to  embark  in  the  same  ^bandona 
sanse.     After  repeated  attempts  to  bring  back  Jeswant  ^^^^ 
so  his  former  views  and  promises,  Dard  was  obliged  to  renounce 
iH  hopes  of  his  assistance,  and  to  move  with  his  own  forces  into 
Ihe  adjoining  province  of  Ajmir.     He  had  assembled  an  army 
>f  20,000  men  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
Gruzerat,  and  had  left  that  province  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  numbers,  and  with  the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty  guns. 

»  [The  brother  of  Shayista  Khan.— Ed.] 
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With  this  force  he  took  up  and  fortified  a  commandiiig  { 
on  the  hills  near  Ajmir. 

Aurangzib,  who  marched  from  Agra  as  soon  as  he  b 
D&r&iBat-  *^®  proceedings  in  Guzerat,  was  now  at  Jeipi 
drf^todb*  ®^^^  arrived  in  fix)nt  of  Dara's  position.  Aft 
Aurangxib.  nonading  for  three  days  with  loss  to  his  own  ai 
ordered  a  general  assault.  It  was  obstinately  resisted  fo 
hours,  till  the  death  of  Shah  Nawdz  (who  fell  just  as  a  ] 
Aurangzib's  troops  had  mounted  the  rampart)  so  dishe 
Dara,  that  he  fled  with  precipitation,  and  his  troops  disp 
all  directions.  Even  the  body  of  horse  that  adhered  to  ] 
son  gradually  straggled  and  fell  off,  and  some  even  pli 
the  treasure  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  save  fix>m  thi 
of  his  resources. 

He  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad,  after  eig 
^*j^o*  and  nights  of  almost  incessant  marching,  n 
ouaerftt,  nearly  intolerable  by  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  sc 
season.  To  this  were  latterly  added  the  merciless  att 
the  C61is  in  the  hills,  who  hung  upon  his  devoted  bai 
stripped  or  massacred  every  man  who  fell  into  the  rear, 
in  the  midst  of  these  calamities  that  Dara  was  met  by  ti 
He  Is  met  by  brated  traveller  Bemier,  who  was  on  his  way  tc 
^®^^'^^*  unconscious  of  what  had  just  been  passing.  As 
wife  was  wounded,  and  he  had  no  physician,  he  obliged  ! 
to  turn  back  with  him,  and  they  remained  together  fc 
days.  On  the  fourth  they  were  within  a  march  of  Ahm< 
where  they  counted  on  a  secure  refuge  and  on  some  repa 
all  their  sufferings.  They  slept  that  night  in  a  caravs 
which  afforded  them  protection  from  the  attacks  of  th< 
but  was  so  confined  that  Bemier  was  only  separated  by  a 
screen  fi-om  the  princesses  of  Dara's  &mily.  About  da; 
when  they  were  preparing  for  what  they  thought  the 
A^med4b6d  their  distrcssiug  marches,  news  was  brought  t 
gateeonhim.  that  the  gatos  of  Ahmedab4d  were  shut  again 
and  that  if  he  had  any  regard  for  his  own  safety,  he  wc 
stantly  remove  from  the  neighbourhood.  These  tiding 
first  made  known  to  Bemier  by  the  cries  and  lamentid 
the  women,  and  soon  after  Dari  came  forth,  half-dead  wii 
stemation.  The  bystanders  received  him  ¥rith  a  blank  i 
and  Bemier  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when  he  m 
addressing  himself  to  each  of  them,  down  to  the  n 
soldier,  conscious  that  he  was  deserted  by  all  the  wori 
distracted  with  the  thoughts  of  what  would  become  of  1 
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ad  his  &milj.    Bemier  saw  him  depart  with  the  most  melan- 
holy  forebodings.     He  was  accompanied  by  four  or  HefliMto- 
ire  horsemen  and  two  elephants;  with  these  he  made  ^^^sind. 
lis  way  to  Cach,  and  was  there  joined  by  about  fifty  horse  and 
wo  hundred  matchlockmen,  who  had  accompanied  one  of  his 
iedthful  adherents  from  Guzerat.     The  chief  of  Cach,  who  had 
leen  hearty  in  his  cause  when  he  first  entered  Guzerat,  now  re- 
leiyed  him  coldly.     He  pursued  his  march  towards  Candahar, 
ind  reached  the  small  territory  of  Jun,  or  Jufn,  on  the  eastern 
rcmtier  of  Sind.    The  chief  of  the  place,  who  seems  to  have 
)een  an  Afghan,  was  under  great  obligations  to  D&r&y  and  re- 
mred  him  with  every  demonstration  of  attachment,  while  his 
mly  thought  was  how  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies.     D&r&'s 
irife  (the  daughter  of  his  imcle  Parviz)  died  at  this  place  of  her 
Uigues  and  sufferings ;  and  the  prince,  with  a  disreg^ard  of 
sbcumstances  that  looks  like  infatuation,  sent  a  portion  of  his 
gnall  escort,  with  two  of  his  most  confidential  servants,  to  at- 
ieiid  her  remains  to  Lah6r.     When  the  period  of  mourning  per- 
mitted, he  set  out  on  prosecution  of  his  journey  to  the  Lidus. 
Ihe  chief  of  Jun  accompanied  him  for  one  march,  and  then  re- 
turned on  some  pretext,  leaving  his  brother  and  a  body  of 
boops,  as  if  to  attend  the  prince  to  the  frontier.     No  Heigbe- 
KKmer  was  he  gone  than  his  brother  fell  suddenly  on  SiSl>?jfilr 
D4r4^  made  him  and  his  son  Sepehr  Shuk6h  prisoners,  ^^j^^ 
ind  sent  to  all  the  king's  o£&cers  to  announce  his  cap-  rwagtib. 
tore. 

The  news  reached  Aurangzlb  while  he  was  celebrating  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  accession.     He  concealed  the  j^  ^^^^^ 
intelligence  until  it  was  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  when  ^^  ^^9, 
he  ordered  public  rejoicings,  and  directed  the  feast  of  ^^^» 
Qie  accession  to  be  prolonged.   It  had  scarcely  expired 
when  his  prisoners  arrived  at  the  capital.     Dara,  by  to'^Dei  ,i°*^' 
q^ecial  orders,  was  brought  in  loaded  with  chains,  on  Juiy26;' 
a  sorry  elephant,  without  housings,  and  was  thus  con-  zi  c^iSis. 
ducted  up  the  most  populous  streets  of  the  city.     The  sympathy  of 
sight  awakened  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  and  *^®  ^^*®* 
indignation ;  and  Bemier  thought  an  insurrection  so  probable, 
that  he  went  into  the  street  armed,  and  prepared  for  any  exi- 
gency that  might  arise ;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was 
only  shown  in  tears  and  groans.     Dara  was  exposed  through  all 
tbe  principal  places,  and  then  led  oflF  to  a  prison  in  Old  Delhi. 
The  inhabitants  were  less  patient  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
ehief  of  Jun  was  recognised  on  his  way  to  court.    A  mob  imme- 

s  B 
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diately  assembled,  who  first  assailed  him  with  reproaches  and 
curses ;  and,  growing  warmer  as  their  numbers  increased,  begu 
to  throw  mud,  then  tiles  and  stones ;  and  at  last  got  to  sncli 
pitch  of  fury,  that  several  lives  were  lost,  and  the  chief  himMlf 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  the 
police. 

Next  day  the  leader  of  the  riot  was  put  to  death.  A  few  daji 
after  this  tumult,  a  mock  consultation  was  held  with  some  of 
the  king's  counsellors  and  some  learned  lawyers,  at  which  Dazt 
was  pronounced  worthy  of  death,  as  an  apostate  fix)m  the  Ib- 
He  la  put  to  liometau  religion.  Aurangzib,  with  seeming  ^elo^ 
<^«*<^  tance,  gave  his  orders  conformably  to  thig  opinion,  and 
a  personal  enemy  was  selected  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect 
Dar4  was,  with  his  son,  preparing  some  lentils  (the  only  food 
they  would  touch,  for  fear  of  poison),  when  he  saw  the  execa- 
tioners,  and  at  once  guessed  his  £Eite :  he  snatched  up  a 
knife,  which  he  had  just  been  using,  and  defended  himself 
fully,  until  oppressed  by  numbers.  His  body  was  exhibited  to 
the  populace  on  an  elephant ;  his  head  was  cut  o£P  and  caiiied 
to  Aurangzib,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  a  platter,  and  io 
be  wiped  and  washed  in  his  presence.  When  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  the  real  head  of  Dara,  he  began  to  weep^ 
and,  with  many  expressions  of  sorrow,  directed  it  to  be  interred 
in  the  tomb  of  Humayuu.  Sepehr  Shuk6h  was  sent  awaj,  in 
confinement,  to  Gw41i6r.* 

During  these  transactions,  Prince    Sultan  and  Mir  Jnmk 
Operations     wcrc  Carrying  on  their  operations  arainfit  Shuja.  Tbt 

again«t6huj&  .  j-    -  xjt>ii_-i^/ 

by  Prince  pnucc,  ou  retiring  towards  Bengal,  had  taken  up  t 
Hir  jumiA.  position  at  M6ngir,  and  had  thrown  up  a  strong  in^ 
trenchment  between  the  hills  and  the  Gkuiges ;  but  MSr  Junk 
turned  his  lefb  flank  by  a  march  through  the  hills,  and  con- 
polled  him  to  faU  back  on  Bajmahal,  where,  during  his  long 
government  of  Bengal,  he  had  established  a  sort  of  capitiL 
The  rainy  season  now  set  in,  which  in  ihat  country  puti  an 
end  to  every  sort  of  movement  by  land,  and  Mir  Jumla  cantooed 

*  Almost  all  the  account  of  Dar4*8  pro-  such  fresh  materials  have  their  dumdm- 

ceedin^  is  taken  from  Khafi  Khan.     I  tages  as  well  as  their  advantages.    Bdm 

have  seldom  used  Beruier's  delightful  nar-  the  subjects  have  been  discussed  and  sb- 

rative,  except  when  he  was   an  ejewit-  mined,  each  man  knows  but  a  tngmmi^ 

Bess ;   for,  although  be  does  not  differ  in  the  whole,  and  to  it  be  adapts  Um  nffl^ 

the  main  from   the  native  historian,  he  he  hears  from  others:   the  beateapo? 

introduces  many  particulars  not  probable  have  always   some  act  of  ti«aeb«7»  * 

in  themselves,  and  not  alluded  to  by  the  some  extraordinary  accident,  witk  lASA 

otiier.     It  is  true  that  he  must  have  re-  to  excuse  their  defeat ;  and  all  mes  (ak* 

ceived  his  accounts  from  persons  engaged  a  pleasure  in  discovering  secret  historic 

in  the  transactions,  {ind  that  almost  im-  and  latent  motives,  which  are  soon  fa^ 

mediately  after  they  had  occurred;  but  ten  unless  confirmed  by  fbrther  testiBOHf- 
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b  some  distance  from  Bdjmahal.    An  important  event  to  both 
u-ties  had  taken  place  before  this  pause.     Prince  Sultdn  had 
mg  been  discontented  with  playing  the  part  of  a  pageant  un- 
er  the  authority  of  Mir  Jmnla ;  and  his  impatience  became  so 
ngoYemable,  that,  although  he  was  the  eldest  son  and  recog- 
ised  heir  of  Aurangzib,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  witih. 
tiija,  and  finally  deserted  to  his  camp.     Shuja  re-  S°^?;er 
eiTed  him  with  honour,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  ^J^^ 
larriage;  but,  either  from  disappointed  expectations  ^^joej' 
rnatoral  levity  of  temper,  Sultan  became  as  much  dis-  I^SJ^L 
itisfied  in  his  new  situation  as  he  had  been  before  ;  ^>ue- 
ad  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities  which  a.d.  imo. 
eoommenced  after  the  rainy  season,  he  again  deserted  a.h.'io76, 
08  party^  and  returned  to  Mir  Jumla's  camp.  sftni 6; 

Aurangadb,  who  had  at  one  time  determined  on  a  journey  to 
lengal,  had  given  it  up  before  this  news  reached  him.  He 
bowed  himself  little  affected  by  his  son's  behaviour ;  he  ordered 
dm  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  kept  him  in  con-  "^^^^Jj^ 
faiement  for  many  years.  ^  father. 

From  this  time  Shuja's  affairs  went  progressively  to  decay. 
Ifter  a  series  of  unsuccessfol  struggles,  he  was  com-  shaj&  mi» 
^dled  to  retreat  to  Dacca;  and,  Mir  Jumla  continuing  !^t^?6flC' 
to  press  him  with  vigour,  he  quitted  his  army,  fled  tS^;  ""^ 
iriiha  few  attendants,  and  took  refuge  with  the  raja  of  siSbto^Sr 
liac&n.     His  subsequent  story  is  imcertain.     It  would  ^'■°**»^- 
9pear  that  the  raja  took  some  unfair  steps  to  prevent  ^SS^g*^ 
Us  leaving  Aracdn,  and  that  Shuja  entered  into  a  plot  ^  '***• 
iritli  the  Mussulmans  of  the  coimtry,  to  overturn  the  rfija's 
vovemment :  this  much  is  certain,  that  Shuja  and  all  his  family 
irere  cut  off",  and,  though  there  were  many  rumours  regarding 
lihem,  were  never  heard  of  more. 

•pig  ignorance  of  Shuj&'s  fiite  left  Aurangzib  in  some  uneasi- 
DMS  for  a  time,  but  that  and  all  his  other  grounds  of  anxiety 
insre  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next  year.    He  had  at- 
tempted by  means  of  threats,  and  afterwards  by  force,  to  com- 
pel the  rdja  of  Sirinagar  to  give  up  Soleiman  Shukoh.    The  rdja 
(whether  from  avarice,  or  policy,  or  sense  of  honour)  soieimto 
Ifith0tood  all  his  demands,  trntU  he  had  recourse  to  ^e'^a^ 
Jei  Sing,  his  zealous  agent  in  all  negotiations  with  ^.°ISff; 
Bmi&B.    By  that  chiefs  persuasion,  the  rdja  was,  at  i^lfoh, 
length,  induced  to  make  over  Soleim4n  to  the  impe-  i^^u. 
ml  officers,  and  by  them  he  was  conveyed  to  Delhi.* 

«  Kh4fi  Kii4ii. 
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the  emperor's  own  son,  Snltan,  who  was  confii 
fijrt,  lived  several  years,  and  was  partially  rest* 

The  atrocious  mnrder  of  Morid,  which  to 
Mortd  mnr-  months  after  Soleiman's  imprisonmei 
praon.  worst  suspicions.  That  nnfortnnate 
deavonred  to  escape,  by  means  of  a  rope  let 
battlements ;  bnt  the  wailing  of  a  Hindu  cone 
he  was  taking  leave,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
to  the  discovery  of  his  design.  Aurangzib  fel 
security  was  incomplete  while  his  brother  lived ; 
not  even  the  shadow  of  an  offence  to  allege  i 
instigated  the  son  of  a  man,  who  had  been  arl 
death  by  the  prince  while  viceroy  of  Guzerat, 
hiTn  as  a  murderer ;  when,  after  the  ceremony  o 
legal  sentence,  the  unhappy  Mor&d  was  execute* 

Some  time  before  this  period,  Aurangzib  sent 
A.0.1661,  the  raja  of  Bibanir,  who  had  deserl 
IlH?io7r'  Deckaji,  and  still  held  out  against  hin 
B«biasa4nL  ^Qccd  to  submissiou  by  this  expeditioo 

When  the  quiet  of  Bengal  had  been  restor 
Expedition  ccsses  of  Mir  Jumla,  it  seems  to  have 
^lorjraiu  ^^  Aurangzib  to  find  employment  f 
fal  minister.  To  that  end  he  engaged  him  i 
of  Ass&m,  a  rich  country  lying  along  the  rivei 
and  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  woody  mountain 
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poBsesaion  of  Gh^gong,  the  capital.     He  annotmced  Ids  suc- 
cess   with   great    exultation    to   the    emperor,    and  ^^^.1652, 
boasted  of  his  intention  of  pursuing  his  conquests,  and  J^JJ^^foJa* 
opening  the  way  to  China.     Soon  after  this  the  rainy  a»«^«- 
season  set  in ;  the  whole  plain  was  flooded  ;  the  cavalry  could 
not  march,  nor  even  forage ;  the  natives  assembled  on  aU  sides, 
cut  off  supplies  and  stragglers,  and  distressed  the  camp ;  and 
u  the  rains  subsided,  a  pestilential  disorder  broke  out  among 
fhe  troops ;  so  that  when  the    season    opened,  Mir   Jumla, 
although  he  had  received  reinforcements,  was  obliged  to  re- 
noonce  his  magnificent  projects,  and  even  required  the  exertion 
of  his  known  talents  to  obtain  such  contributions  and  cessions 
from  the  rdja  as  might  save  his  honour  from  the  appearance  of 
a  defeat.     When  he  had  accomplished   this   object  ^'^^^' 
he  withdrew  his  army ;  but  died  before  he  reached  ^h* iw*. 
Dacca,  worn  out  with   the    fatigues   and  sufferings  Bta\9, 
which,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  had  en-  nir  Jmnia. 
ooontered  equally  with  tiie  humblest  soldier.^®     The  Jtoh^si'; 
emperor  immediately  raised  his  son,  Mohammed  Amin,  AS:,iv?'o 
to  the  high  rank  and  honours  which  had  been  possessed  by  the 
deceased. 

The  death  of  this  powerful  subject  seemed  to  relieve  Au- 
rangzib   firom  every  ground  for  jealousy    or   appre-  Dangerom 
hension;  but  he  had  recently  received  a  severe  warning  Au^Sgnb. 
of  the  precarious  terms  on  which  he  still  held  his  life  and 
empire.     Soon  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  at  first  threatened  his 
immediate  death,  and  afterwards  left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bodily  weakness,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of 
speech.     This  unexpected  calamity  shook  his  newly-established 
government  to  its  foundations.     Beports  were  current  intrignes 
that  Baja  Jeswant  was  in  full  march  to  release  Shah  ^n. 
Jehan,  and  that  Mohabat  EMn  was  coming  firom  Cabul  with 
khe  same  intention.     The  partisans  of  the  deposed  monarch 
began  to  intrigue  at  the  capital ;  while  two  parties  were  formed 
among  the  emperor's  own  adherents — one  anxious  to  secure  the 
mccession  to  his  second  son,  Moazzim,  and  the  other  to  raise 
his  third  son,  Akber,"  to  the  throne.     These  dangers  pinnnew 
urere  averted  by  the  constancy  and  force  of  mind  of  JJ^^S^ 
lurangzib  himself.     On  the  fifth  day  of  his  illness,  Auruigxib. 
ihough  scarcely  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  he  caused 

»•  KhifiKhan.     Bcraier.  "  [Or  rather  Axam.— Ed.] 
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himself  to  be  raised  up,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  prm- 
cipal  courtiers ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  his  haying  ft 
fainting-fit  had  led  to  a  general  report  that  he  was  dead,  be 
summoned  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  nobles  to  his  bedside; 
and  although  not  yet  recovered  from  the  paralysis  which  had 
affected  his  tongue,  he  wrote  an  order,  in  their  presence,  to  Ik 
sister  Roushanara,  to  send  his  great  seal,  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  her,  and  placed  it  near  himself,  that  no  use  might  bo 
made  of  it  without  his  special  orders.     The  respect  and  admi-  ' 
ration  inspired  by  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  had  as  modi  I 
effect  in  suppressing  disturbances  as  the  prospect  they  afforded  \ 
of  his  recovery.^* 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  set  off  for  Cashmir,  whae 
H«  recovery,  he  hopcd  to  regain  his  strength  sooner  than  at  any 
Dec.  6.  *      place  in  the  plains.*' 

While  Aurangzib  was  seeking  repose  in  the  north,  a  soeoi 
Disturbances  was  Opening  iu  the  Deckan,  with  which  his  thougbdl 
Deckan.        wcrc  soou  to  bc  fuUy  employed. 

The  Maratta  race,  it  will  be  remembered,  inhabits  the  conniiy 
Description  lying  betwecu  the  range  of  mountains  which  strttcbei 
ratta^country.  slong  the  south  of  the  Nerbadda,  parallel  to  tl^ 
Yindhya  chain,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Groa,  on  the  seaooait^ 
through  Bidar  to  Chanda,  on  the  Warda.  That  river  ia  ita 
boundary  on  the  east,  as  the  sea  is  on  the  west. 

The  great  feature  of  the  couniay  is  the  range  of  Si&dri,  moi* 
commonly  called  the  Ghats,  which  runs  along  the  westen 
part  of  it,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  sea;  and,  though  od^ 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  is  made  very  remarkable  by  i* 
own  peculiarities,  and  by  the  difference  between  the  trarfl 
which  it  divides.  On  the  west  it  rises  abruptly,  nearly  from  tt* 
level  of  the  sea,  and  on  that  side  presents  an  almost  inacoea* 
sible  barrier ;  but  on  the  east,  it  supports  a  table-land  1,500  or 
2,000  feet  high,  extending  eastward,  with  a  gradual  slope,  if 
beyond  the  Maratta  limits,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  strip  of  land  between  the  Ghats  and  the  sea  ia  caUedtta 
C6ncan,  and  is,  in  general,  very  rugged.  Towards  the  coast  M 
small  rich  plains,  producing  rice ;  the  rest  is  almost  imperfiM 
from  rocks  and  forests,  cut  by  numerous  torrents,  which  duuDf^ 
when  near  the  sea,  into  muddy  creeks,  among  thicketa  of  naa* 
grove.^^    The  summits  of  the  ridge  itself  are  bare  rocks;  ib 

''  Bernier.    Khkfi  Eh&n  merely  meH-  sea  once  washed  the  Ibot  of  the  M^ 

tions  a  dangerous  illness.  and  that  the  Cdnean  was  ntewd  froa* 

"  Beniier.  by  a  miracle  of  one  of  the  gods. 
"  The  native  legends  relate  that  the 
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rides  Bjce  thickly  covered  with  tall  trees  mixed  with  underwood. 
Tlie  forest  spreads  over  the  contiguous  part  of  the  table-land  to 
the  east,  a  tract  broken  bj  deep  winding  valleys  and  ravines, 
farming  fit  haunts  for  the  wild  beasts  with  which  the  range  is 
peopled.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  ridge,  the  valleys 
become  wide  and  fertile,  and  by  degrees  are  lost  in  open  plains, 
which  stretch  away  to  the  eastward,  covered  with  cultivation, 
but  bare  of  trees,  and  rarely  crossed  by  ranges  of  moderate 
hills.  The  great  chain  of  the  Ghats  receives  the  whole  fury  of 
the  south-west  monsoon,  the  force  of  which  is  thus  broken  be- 
fcre  it  reaches  the  plains.  For  several  months  the  high  points 
are  wrapped  in  clouds,  and  beaten  by  rains  and  tempests.  The 
moisture  soon  runs  ofiP  from  the  upper  tracts,  but  renders  the 
C6ncan  damp  and  insalubrious  throughout  the  year. 

The  greatest  of  the  inferior  branches  of  hills  which  run  east 
from  the  Ghdts  is  that  called  the  range  of  Chand6r,  from  one 
of  the  forts  constructed  on  its  summits.  It  separates  the  low 
basin  of  the  Tapti  from  that  of  the  Godaveri,  on  the  table-land. 
The  basin  of  the  Tapti  is  composed  of  Khand^sh  and  Berar, 
fertile  plains,  only  separated  from  Guzerat  by  the  forest  tract  of 
Baglana,  and  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  high  country, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  that  of  the  Marattas. 

The  whole  of  the  GhiB>ts  and  neighbouring  mountains  ofben 
terminate  towards  the  top  in  a  wall  of  smooth  rock,  the  highest 
points  of  which,  as  well  as  detached  portions  on  insulated  hills, 
tonxk  natural  fortresses,  where  the  only  labour  required  is  to  get 
iooess  to  the  level  space,  which  generally  lies  on  the  summit. 
Various  princes,  at  diflferent  times,  have  profited  by  these  po- 
ntions.  They  have  cut  fiights  of  steps  or  winding  roads  up 
the  rocks,  fortified  the  entrance  with  a  succession  of  gateways, 
md  erected  towers  to  command  the  approaches ;  and  thus  stud- 
led  the  whole  of  the  region  about  the  Ghats  and  their  branches 
irith  forts,  which,  but  for  frequent  experience,  would  be  deemed 
mpregnable. 

Though  the  Marattas  had  never  appeared  in  history  as  a 
lation,  they  had  as  strongly-marked  a  character  as  if  Account  of 
liey  had   always    formed  a   united    commonwealth.  ^*»«°*"°°- 
rhough  more  like  to  the  lower  orders  in  Hindostan  than  to 
iheir  southern  neighbours  in  Cdnara  and  T^lingAna,  they  could 
lever  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  either. 

They  are  small  sturdy  men,  well  made,  though  not  handsome, 
rhey  are  all  active,  laborious,  hardy,  and  persevering.  If  the^r 
bave  none  of  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  Bdjputs,  they  have 
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none  of  their  indolence  or  their  want  of  worldly  wisdom.    A 
Bajptit  warrior,  as  long  as  he  does  not  dishonour  his  race, 
seems  almost  indifferent  to  the   result  of  any  contest  he  is 
engaged  in.     A  Maratta  thinks  of  nothing  hut  the  result,  and 
cares  little  for  the  means,  if  he  can  attain  his  object.     For  thii 
purpose  he  will  strain  his  wits,  renounce  his  pleasures,  and   : 
hazard  his  person ;  but  he  has  not  a  conception  of  sacrificiiig  , 
his  life,  or  even  his  interest,  for  a  point  of  honour.     This  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  affects  the  outward  appearance  of  the  two 
nations ;  there  is  something  noble  in  the  carriage  even  of  an  \ 
ordinary  Bajput,  and  something  vulgar  in  that  of  the  mort  i 
distinguished  Maratta. 

The  Rajput  is  the  most  worthy  antagonist — ^the  Maratta  the 
most  formidable  enemy;  for  he  will  not  fidl  in  boldness  and 
enterprise  when  they  are  indispensable,  and  will  always  support 
them,  or  supply  their  place,  by  stratagem,  activity,  and  perse- 
verance. All  tills  applies  chiefly  to  the  soldiery,  to  whom  mofa 
bad  qualities  might  fairly  be  ascribed.  The  mere  husbandmeft 
are  sober,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and,  though  they  have  a  daA 
of  the  national  cunning,  are  neither  turbulent  nor  insincere. 

The  chiefs,  in  those  days,  were  men  of  families  who  had  for 
generations  filled  the  old  Hindu  oflfices  of  heads  of  villages  or 
functionaries  of  districts,'*  and  had  often  been  employed  ai 
partisans  under  the  governments  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bija{rar* 
They  were  all  Stidras,  of  the  same  cast  with  their  peqple, 
though  some  tried  to  raise  their  consequence  by  claiming  aa 
infusion  of  Bajput  blood. 

The  early  Mahometan  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  awaiv 
of  the  existence  of  the  Marattas.  We  can  perceive,  by  ths 
surnames  of  some  chiefs  whom  they  mention,  that  they  nun' 
have  belonged  to  that  race ;  but  the  word  Maratta  first  oocoa 
in  Ferishta,  in  the  transactions  of  the  year  a.d.  1485,  and  ii 
not  then  applied  in  a  general  sense.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king  of  Kjajrfr 
adopted  the  Maratta  language,  instead  of  Persian,  tor  V^ 
financial  papers;  and  as  he  was  substituting  natives  of  Ae 
Deckan  for  foreigners  in  his  armies,  he  enlisted  a  oonsidefalife 
number  of  Marattas  among  them.  They  were  at  first  chietf 
employed  in  the  lowest  military  capacitjr,  that  of  gamaouag 
forts ;  by  degrees  their  aptitude  for  service  as  light  cavaby*** 
discovered,  and  they  began  to  obtain  military  rank  under  tie 

*^  Pat<U8,  d^mukhs,  (16sp4ndi8,  &c.  &c.    See  pp.  67  and  270. 
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^yemments  of  Bijapur  and  Alunednagar ;  while  individuals 

^re  also  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Kutb  Sh&h  kings  of 

3lo6nda.     StiU  they  are  very  little  mentioned  by  the  Mussul- 

Eui  writers,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

L  the  time  of  Malik  Amber  they  emerge  into  notice,  and 

enceforward  occupy  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the 

Bckan.^* 

Among  the  officers  of  Malik  Amber  was  a  person  named 

aloji,  of  a  respectable  though  not  a  considerable  Rise  of  the 

mily,  the  surname  of  which  was  B6sla.     He  served  muy. 

ith  a  few  men  mounted  on  his  own  horses,  and  was  especially 

^pendent  on  the  protection  of  J&du  Eao. 

K  any  Maratta  had  a  claim  to  JBdjput  descent,  it  was  the 

mily  of  Jadu.     The  name  is  that  of  one  of  the  Bajput  tribes : 

was  borne  at  the  first  Mahometan  invasion  by  the  i-dja  of 
e6giri,  the  greatest  prince  in  the  Deckan;  and  it  is  not 
iprobable  that  the  protector  of  Maloji  (who  was  d^smukh  of  a 
strict  not  far  firom  De6giri)  may  have  been  descended  from 
lat  stock.  Whatever  was  his  origin,  Lukji  Jadu  Bio  had 
Gained  to  a  command  of  10,000  men  under  Malik  Amber,  and 
as  a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  his  desertion  to  Shah 
»han  turned  the  fate  of  a  war  against  his  former  master. 

It  was  long  before  this  defection  that  Maloji  B6sla  attended 
great  Hindu  festival  at  the  house  of  JAdu,  accompanied  by 
Ls  son  Shahji,  a  boy  of  five  years  old.  During  the  merriment 
atural  to  such  an  occasion,  J&du  Eao  took  young  Shahji  and 
is  own  daughter,  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  on  his  knees,  and 
dd,  laughing,  "  that  they  were  a  fine  couple,  and  ought  to  be 
lan  and  wife."  To  his  surprise,  Maloji  instantiy  started  up, 
nd  called  on  the  company  to  witness  that  the  daughter  of 
adu  was  affianced  to  his  son.  It  did  not  require  the  pride  of 
irth  to  raise  Jddu's  indignation  at  the  advantage  taken  of 
im,  and  the  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  him  and  his 
ependant.  But  Mdloji  was  by  this  time  on  the  road  to  for- 
me :  he  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  increased  his 
arty,  and,  being  an  active  partisan,  rose  at  last  to  a  command 
f  5,000  horse  in  the  service  of  Ahmednagar,  and  to  the  pos- 
38sion  of  a  large  jigir,  of  which  the  chief  place  was  Puna.  He 
ad  still  kept  up  his  son's  claim  to  the  daughter  of  Jadu  Eao, 
^hich,  in  his  present  prosperity,  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  so 
nreasonable ;  and  Jadu  Eao  at  last  consenting,  his  daughter 

»•  Grant  Duff,  vol.  i.  pp.  73-96. 
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wa43  regularly  married  to  SMhji.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this 
union  was  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Maratta  empire.*^ 

Shahji  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  great  actor  in  the  last 
sh4hiiB6au.  events  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar.'^  He  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  Bijapur,  and  was  continued  in  his  jigir, 
which  had  fallen  to  that  state  in  the  partition  of  the  Ahmed- 
nagar  territory.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  conquests  ta 
the  southward,  and  obtained  a  much  more  considerable  jagir 
in  the  Mysore  coxmtry,  including  the  towns  of  Sira  and  Ban- 
gal6r. 

As  all  Maratta  chiefs  were  wholly  illiterate,  their  afEEdrsweie 
sin^i  B68iA.  managed  by  Bramins,  who  formed  a  numerous  class  of 
men  of  business,  even  under  the  Mahometans.  A  person  of 
that  cast,  therefore,  whose  name  was  Dadaji  C6ndu,  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  jagir  at  Puna,  and  to  him  was  committed  the  care 
of  the  chiefs  second  son,  Sirajf,  the  elder  accompanying  his 
father  to  the  Mysore.  The  education  of  a  yoimg  Maratta  con- 
sisted in  horsemanship,  hunting,  and  military  exercises ;  and 
as  Puna  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  hilly  country  with 
the  plains,  Sivaji's  principal  associates  were  the  soldiery  bekoig- 
ing  to  his  father's  horse,  or  the  plundering  highlanders  of  the 
neighbouring  Ghats.  From  such  companions  he  imbibed  an 
early  love  of  adventure,  which  was  increased  by  his  fondness  far 
listening  to  the  ballads  of  his  country.  By  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  he  be^lan  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  Dadaji,  by  whom 
he  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
jagir ;  and  though  he  was  generally  popular  for  his  conciliating 
Hifl  robberies,  mauucrs,  he  was  already  suspected  of  sharing  in 
several  extensive  gang-robberies  committed  in  the  Cdneu* 
Those  practices  and  his  hunting  excursions  made  him  fiuniliar 
with  every  path  and  defile  throughout  the  Ghats,  and  he  was 
before  well  acquainted  with  their  wild  inhabitants.  Those  in 
the  parts  of  the  range  north  of  Puna  were  Bhils  and  C6Ms,** 
and  those  to  the  south  Eamusis ;  but  immediately  to  the  westof 
Puna  were  Marattas,  who  had  long  braved  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  that  uncultivated  region,  and  who  were  caDed 
Mawalis,  from  the  appellation  of  the  valleys  where  they  resided. 
Hisadhe.  ^^  ^^  ^^  among  these  last  that  Sivaji  chose  his 
^^^'  earliest  adherents ;  and  as  he  was  remarkably  qni^ 

and  observing,  he  soon  perceived  a  way  of  employing  tliem  on 
higher  objects  than  he  had  yet  been  engaged  with. 

"  He  was  born  in  May,  1627  (Grant         »•  a.d.  1636.    Sm  p.  SSI 
Duff,  Tol.  i.  p.  122).  !•  HiU  tribes.    See  pi«e  213. 
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rhe  hill-forts  belonging  to  Bijdpur  were  generally  much 
jlected:  being  remote  and  unhealthy,  they  were  H6«arpri8M 
aetimes  occupied  by  a  single  Mahometan  officer,  »*»*u-fort. 
:h  a  small  garrison  of  ill-paid  local  troops ;  at  oUier  times 
ij  were  left  in  charge  of  the  nearest  d^smukh,  or  other 
^enue  officer.  Among  those  in  the  last  predicament  was 
ma,  a  strong  fort  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Puna.  Of  this 
ice  Sivaji  contrived  to  get  possession,^®  and  succeeded,  a»-  iw6. 
a  proper  application  of  arguments  and  money,  in  convincing 
3  court  of  Bijapur  that  it  was  better  in  his  hands  than  in 
)6e  of  the  d^mukh.  But  on  his  afterwards  fortifying  a 
ighbouring  hill,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  seriously 
iwn  to  him,  and  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  Sh&hji  on 
)  son's  proceedings.  Shdhji  made  the  best  excuse  he  could, 
d  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  Dadaji  and  Sivaji  to  forbid  their 
empting  any  further  encroachments.  The  Bramin  used  all 
\  endeavours  to  persuade  his  young  chief  to  attend  to  these 
unctions ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  the  receipt  of  them, 
i  Sivaji,  when  freed  from  his  control,  pursued  his  enterprises 
th  more  audacity  than  before.  He  withheld  the  revenue  of 
3  jagir,  which  was  due  to  Shahji ;  and  as  there  were  two  forts 
thin  it  (Chakan  and  Supa),  held  by  officers  imme-  gJJ^gJJ, 
itely  under  his  father,  he  gained  over  the  first  and  ji«ir. 
[prised  the  second ;  and  being  now  master  within  his  own 
;ir,  he  proceeded  to  more  extensive  undertakings.  He  bribed 
J  Mahometan  governor  to  surrender  Condana,  or  2!i2iS"of*" 
ighar,  a  strong  hill-fort  near  Puna :  and,  by  taking  sevcroiforu. 
vantage  of  a  dispute  between  two  Bramin  brothers,  friends  of 
I  own,  who  were  contesting  the  command  of  the  still  stronger 
1-fort  of  Purandar,  he  introduced  a  body  of  Mawalis  into  the 
ice,  and  treacherously  took  possession  of  it  for  him-  a.  d.i647. 
f.« 

As  all  these  acquisitions  were  made  without  bloodshed,  and 
khout  disturbing  the  neighbouring  districts,  they  called  forth 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Bijapur,  who  was  at  this 
le  occupied  with  conquests  to  the  southward,  and  with  the 
ignificent  buildings  which  he  was  erecting  at  his  capital.^^ 

Grant  Duff,  toL  i.  p.  131.  valleys,  until  he  had  stolen  into  a  sitna- 

Orant  Doff.  tion  from  whence  he  could  at  once  sprinfi^ 

**  Thus  did  Sivaji  obtain  possession  on  bis  prey,  accounts  both  for  the  dif- 

the    tract  between   Chacun   and   the  ficulty  found  in  tracing  his  early  rise,  and 

ra :  and  the  manner  in  which  he  es-  the   astonishing  rapidity  with  which  he 

ished  himself,  watching  and  crouching  extended  his  power,  when  his  progress 

the  wily  tiger  of  his  own  mountain  had  attracted  notice,  and  longer  conceal- 
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But  the  time  was  come  when  Sivaji's  own  views  reqnin 
BeroitB  he  should  throw  off  the  mask.**  The  signal  o 
^J^^t  rebellion  was  the  plunder  of  a  convoy  of  royal  b 
ofBij&pfir.  jj^  ^jjg  C6ncan;  and  before  the  court  recovei 
A.D.1648.  sxirprise  at  this  outrage,  it  heard  that  five 
principal  hill-forts  in  the  Ghdts  had  fidlen  into  the  ha 
Takes  po^  Sivaji.  Almost  immediately  after  this,  a  I 
thf  SS^ton  officer  of  his  surprised  and  made  prisoner  th 
C6iic»ii.  hometan  governor  of  the  northern  C6ncan ;  a 
only  took  possession  of  Kalian,  where  he  resided,  but  oc 
the  whole  of  his  province,  and  compelled  him  to  give  ord 
the  surrender  of  all  his  forts.  Sivaji  was  transportec 
this  success.  He  received  the  governor  with  respect,  ai 
missed  him  with  honour.  His  first  care  in  his  conques 
to  restore  Hindti  endowments,  and  revive  old  institution 
Hi«  atuch-  ^^  heen  brought  up  in  a  strong  Hindu  feeling, 
jSdti^*  perhaps  was,  at  first,  as  much  national  as  reh 
ligion.  and  QxA  of  this  sprang  up  a  rooted  hatred 
Mussulmans,  and  an  increasing  attachment  to  his  own 
stitions.  This  inclination  fell  so  well  in  with  his  polic 
he  began  to  affect  peculiar  piety,  and  to  lay  claim  to  pre 
dreams,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  &vour  of  the  go 

The  court  of  Bijapur,  when  at  length  awakened  to  I 
Th«  govern-  desigus,  wus  still  uuslcd  by  the  belief  that  he  i 
j^fiiSdS"  stigated  by  his  fiither.  They  therefore  disst 
hSJu«e"o?  their  displeasure  until  they  had  an  opporCoi 
w»"on-  making  Shahji  prisoner.  His  seizure  was  ei 
under  pretence  of  a  Mendly  entertainment,  by  a  chief 
A.D.1B49.  fiimily  of  Gr<5rpara,  on  whom  Sivaji  aiterwaid 
amply  revenged  his  treachery.^  Shahji's  assurances  i 
was  innocent  of  his  son's  transgressions  received  little 
from  the  court  of  Bijdptir ;  and,  after  being  allowed  areas 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrection,  he  was  thrown 
dungeon,  and  told  that  the  entrance  would  be  built  up 
certain  period,  unless  Sivaji  should  make  his  submission 
interval.  Sivaji  was  seriously  alarmed  by  this  threat ;  1 
flection  convinced  him  that  submission  was  not  the  way  t 
safety  from  so  treacherous  an  enemy.  He  held  out  as 
and  made  overtures  to  Shah  Jehan,  whose  territories  1 
carefully  abstained  from  injuring.     The  emperor  reoeiT 

mont  was  impossible."     (Grant  DufF,  of     abstract) 
whose  clear  and  animated  account  of  Si-         ^  Orant  Duff. 
T^i  that  inserted  in  the  text  is  a  mere         **  Ibid. 
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application  favourably,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  5,000.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  his  power^  interposition  that  Shahji  was  released 
from  his  dungeon,  although  he  remained  for  four  years  ^  j,  j^^ 
A  prisoner  at  large  in  Bijapur.  Tranquillity  prevailed  ^  ^^' 
during  this  interval,  Sivaji  being  restrained  by  fears  for  his 
Mher,  and  the  government  of  Bijapur  by  the  apprehension  that 
Sivaji  might  call  in  the  Moguls. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  disorders  in  Camata  rendered 
Sh4hji's  presence  necessary  to   the   interests  of  the  sh&hjire- 
government.  His  own  j^gir  had  been  overrun,  and  his  *®*^- 
ddest  son  killed ;  while  all  the  surrounding  country  was  in  arms, 
and  threatened  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Bijapur  authorities. 

No  sooner  was  his  father  released,  and  the  attention  of  the 
filjapur  government  turned  to  the  affairs  of  Camata,  Renewal  of 
than  Sivaji  began  with  fresh  activity  to  renew  his  plans  ^^^. 
of  aggrandisement.     The  whole  of  the  hilly  country  °*«°^ 
south  of  Puna,  from  the  Ghats  inclusive  to  the  Upper  Kishna, 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Hindu  raja,  whom  Sivaji  could  never 
prevail  on   to   join  in  his  rebellion.     He   now  procured  his 
assassination,  and  profited  by  the  consternation  which  ensued 
to  seize  on  his  territory.    After  this  atrocity  he  surprised  some 
hill-forts  and  built  others,  and  went  on  extending  his  authority, 
xmtil  Prince  Aurangzib  was  sent  down  to  the  Deckan  in  1655. 
Sivaji  at  first  addressed  the  prince  as  a  servant  of  the  Mogul 
government,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  pos-  Piundew 
sessions  from  the  imperial  authority.     But  when  he  provinoes. 
found  Aurangzib  engaged  in  war  with  the  king  of  6olc6nda, 
and  £Gincied  he  saw  the  prospect  of  long  troubles,  he  determined 
to  profit  by  the  confusion  at  the  exi)ense  of  all  the  combatants, 
and  for  the  first  time  invaded  the  Mogul  territories.     He  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Jun&,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty ;  and 
afterwards  attempted  the  same  operation  at  Ahmednagar,  where 
he  met  with  only  partial  success.     The  rapid  conquests  of  Au- 
rangzib disappointed  all  his  hopes ;  and,  during  the  prince's 
operations  against  Bijapur,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  sort  of 
excuse  and  promise,  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  his  rash  obtains  for- 
attack.     When  the  sickness  of  Shah  Jehan  called  off  g^m  a^- 
Aurangzib  to  Delhi,  Sivaji  continued  his  devotion,  and  rangzib. 
offered  his  zealous  services,  provided  attention  were  ^•^•i^*®- 
paid  to  some  claims  he  pretended  to  possess  within  the  Mogul 
territory.     The  prince  readily  granted  him  forgiveness,  on  his 
engaging  to  send  a  body  of  horse  to  the  army,  but  endeavoured 
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to  reserve  the  question  of  Hs  claims  fi 
Sivaji,  who  was  as  artful  as  himself,  in  1 
the  despatch  of  his  horse,  and  conj&ned  1 
and  professions. 

He  now  renewed  his  attacks  on  BijapiJ 

been  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  minor) ;  and 

aware  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  his  a 

Af«a  KhAn    patched  a  large  army  against  ] 

JTiS.'S^m'^  was  Afzal  Kh4n,  who  to  the 

Bijfip(ir.       Mahometan  noble  joined  an  esj 

present  enemy.     But  that  enemy  knew 

presumption  to  account ;  he  affected  to  I 

tion  of  Afzal  Khan,  and  to  give  up  all 

arms.     He  sent  humble  offers  of  submisi 

deputed  a  Bramin  high  in  his  confidence 

tiation.     This  man  Sivaji  won  over,  and 

Ehan  was  easily  persuaded  that  Sivaji  w 

alarm,  and  was  only  prevented  surrenderi 

of  the  consequences.  During  these  negot 

through  intricate  and  woody  valleys  to 

the  hill-fort  of  Partabghar,  where  Sivaji 

Maratta  consented  to  receive  his  assuran 

personal  interview,  if  the  kh&n  would  co 

fears  as  to  come  xmattended  for  the  pu] 

A&al  Kh4n  on  this  quitted  his  army,  anc 

escort,  which  he  was  afterwards  persuade 

advance  with  a  single  attendant.  He  was  c 

robe,  and  carried  a  straight  sword,  mo 

expectation  of  being  required  to  use  it. 

was  seen  slowly  descending  from  the  fori 

timid  and  hesitating  air,  accompanied  by 

all  appearance  entirely  unarmed ;  but  un< 

wore  a  shirt  of  chain-armour,  and,  beside 

he  was  armed  with  sharp  hooks  of  steel, 

the  fingers,  but  lie  concealed  in  the  clo8e< 

Is  anaasi.     by  the  dcscriptive  name  of  "  tig 

siUii,  ^       looked  with  contempt  on  the  di 

came  crouching  on  to  perform  the  usual  c 

but  at  the  moment  of  the  embrace,  Sivaji 

his  unsuspecting  adversary,  and,  before 

and  hiaanny  bis  astonishmcnt,  despatched  hii 

dispersed,      j^^^^^  bcfoie  this,  drawn  his  trooj 

secret  paths,  into  the  woods  round  Ah 
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signal  from  the  fort,  they  rushed  at  once  on  the  Mussulmans, 
who  were  reposing  in  insolent  security,  and  slaughtered  and 
dispersed  them  almost  without  resistance.'*  As  soon  ^  „,  ^559^ 
as  the  victory  was  secure,  Sivaji  issued  orders  to  spare  ^^<^**'- 
the  fugitives :  vast  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, after  wandering  in  the  woods  until  subdued  by  hunger. 
They  were  all  treated  with  humanity ;  many  of  them  who  were 
Karattas  entered  into  Sivaji's  service,  and  a  chief  of  that  nation, 
who  refused  to  forfeit  his  allegiance,  was  dismissed  with  pre- 
sents. During  his  whole  career,  Sivaji,  though  he  inflicted 
death  and  torture  to  force  confessions  of  concealed  treasure, 
was  never  personally  guilty  of  any  useless  cruelty. 

This  victory  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Sivaji's  progress.     He 
overran  all  the  couniay  near  the  Ghats,  and  took  possession  of 
ail  the  hill-forts ;  and  was  going  on  to  complete  the  re-  Another 
doction  of  the  C6ncan,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  ftS^^S?- 
march  from  Bijapur  of  an  army  much  more  formidable  p^- 
than  the  first.     He  threw  part  of  his  troops  into  forts,  and  em- 
pbyed  the  rest  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies ;  ^  but  ^„.  ^^^^ 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  almost  inac-  ^**y- 
eessible  fort  of  Pandia,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render, after  a  siege  of  four  months,  if  he  had  not  contrived, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  boldness  and  dexterity,  to  quit  the 
place  during  a  dark  night,  after  he  had  amused  the  besiegers 
with  the  prospect  of  a  capitulation.     His  escape  was  ascribed 
at  Kjdptir  to  treachery  in  their  general,  Sidi  J6har,  an  Abys- 
sinian, whose  indignation  was  excited  by  this  calimmy,  and 
added  to  the  elements  of  discord  already  abundant  at  Bijapur. 

The  king  now  took  the  field  in  person,  and  brought  such  a 
force  along  with  him  as  Sivaji  was  unable  to  resist.  TheWngof 
His  operations,  during  the  whole  of  this  invasion,  were  Ska  Se 
desultory  and  ill-directed ;  and  before  the  end  of  a  Jfif  leai, 
year  he  found  himself  stripped  of  almost  all  his  con-  Jjj^ 
quests.      The  king  of  Bijapur's  affairs  now  obliged  ^^l^: 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  Camata,  where  his  pre-  <i°"*«- 
aence  was  further  required  by  the  revolt  of  Sidi  Johar.    He  was 
employed  in  that  country  for  two  whole  years,  during  a.d.  1662. 
Mrhich  Sivaji  recovered  and  increased  his  territories. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a  peace  was  mediated  by  Shahji ;  and 
Sivaji  remained  in  possession  of  a  territory  including  sivaji 
Upwards  of  250  miles  of  the  coimtry  on  the  sea  (being  favoSraw^'^ 

«»  Grant  Duff.  *•  Ibid. 
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gj^^^j  the  part  of  the  C6ncan  betw€ 
his  territory,  ^iiiie  above  the  GM.ts  its  lengl 
miles,  fix)m  the  north  of  Puna  to  the  » 
Kishna.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  we 
A.D.  1663.  part,  100  miles.  In  this  small ' 
and  predatory  habits  of  his  soldiers  ena 
an  army  of  7,000  horse  and  50,000  foot/ 


CHAPTER    n. 
FEOM  1662  TO  168 


i 


SiTaji's  rap- 
ture with  the 
Mog:ul8. 
About  the 
end  of 
A.D.  1662, 
A.U.  1073. 


It  was  about  this  period  that  Axirangz! 
violent  sickness  which  exposed  his  life  U 
had  previously  appointed  his  maternal  ui 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deckan,  and  that  ( 
at  Aurangabdd. 

It  does  not  appear  what  led  to  an 
Sivaji  and  the  Moguls ;  but  so 
Bijapur  we  find  Sivaji's  horse  i 
nearly  to  Aurang&b&d,  and  hin 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jun^r 
To  put  an  end  to  these  aggressions,  S 
sh&yi«ta  fr^^  Aurangabad,  drove  Sivaji' 
mirehee  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^  CMfcau,  and  fin 
•«»^^  *^-  at  Puna,  within  twelve  miles  o 
into  which  Sivaji  had  retired, 
cupied  the  house  in  which  Siva 
days  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  local  kn 
that  suggested  a  plan  for  chastising  th 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  a 
Night  ex-  troops,  and  also  against  the 
\Aj\.  ^  "  individually  into  the  town ;  and 
and  with  his  troops  cantoned  aroimd  hi 
as  secure  as  if  he  were  in  a  peaceful  cou 
was  well  aware  of  all  that  was  passing,  L 
afber  dark,  and,  posting  small  bodies  of 
support  him,  went  on  with  twenty-five 

«^  Grant  Duff.  had  xnairi* 

>  Seepage  613.  "the  first  i 

»  [Shiyista  KhAn  was  the  son  of  N4p  royal  bloot 
Jehan's  brother  Asaf  Khan,  and  his  sister 


Oocupii 
Pfina. 
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ned  admission  by  joining  a  marriage  procession,  with  the 
tor  of  which  he  had  a  previous  concert.      Being  now 

the  line  of  guards,  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  house, 
tered  by  a  back-door  before  any  person  within  had  a  sus- 
of  danger.  So  completely  was  Sh^yista  Khan  surprised, 
3  had  barely  time  to  escape  from  his  bedchamber,  and 
d  a  blow  from  a  sword  which  cut  off  two  of  his  fingers, 
VBS  letting  himself  down  from  a  window  into  the  court 

His  son  and  most  of  his  attendants  were  cut  to  pieces 
oment.  Sivaji's  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  his  attack  :  he 
ined  by  his  parties  on  the  road  as  he  retired,  and  ascended 
jhar  amidst  a  blaze  of  torches,  which  made  his  triumph 
from  every  part  of  the  Mogul  camp.  This  exploit,  so 
lial  to  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  one  of 
i  actions  of  which  the  Marattas  still  speak  with  the 
3t  exultation.  It  was  attended  with  consequences  that 
jcarcely  have  been  foreseen ;  for  Shayista  Khan  imputed 
iger  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Raja  Jeswant  Sing,  who 
)t  long  before  been  sent  to  reinforce  him ;  and  the  dis- 
18  of  the  leaders  crippled  the  army,  until  Aurangzib 
id  Shayista  Khan  to  the  government  of  Bengal,^  Prfnoe  m6- 
ut  his  son,  Prince  M6azzim,  to  command,  with  against  him. 
sistance  of  Jeswant  Sing.  Before  the  prince's  arrival, 
it  had  withdrawn  to  Aurangabad,  after  an  attempt  to 

Singhar,  and  Sivaji  was  preparing  to  take  a  full  reta- 

for  the  attack  he  had  been  exposed  to.     During  his 
ions  in  the  mountains,  his  chief  force  was  in  his  infantry; 
»  Marattas  had  been  distinguished  in  the  Bijapur  armies 
ir  services  as  light-cavalry,  and  it  was  in  this  shape  that 
aow  resolved  to  employ  them.     After  gaining  gi^ajipiun- 
fence  of  the  state  of  affairs  where  he  was  going,  ^^"  ^"**- 
KJeiving  his  enemies  by  various  feigned  movements,  he 
Jy  set  off  with  4,000  horse,  and  came  at  once  on  the  rich 
fenceless  city  of  Surat,  in  a  part  of  the  coimtry  which 
ought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arms.     He  a.d.  i664, 
tred  it    at  leisure    for    six  days;    and  though  xTilmi, 
.   off  from  the  English*  and  Dutch  fiictories,  s&Sii*' 
some  of  the  native  merchants  had  also  taken  refuge,  he 
I  off  an  ample  booty,  and  lodged  it  in  safety  in  his  fort  of 
>r  Raighar,  in  the  Concan. 

der  his  government  occurred  the     see  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  124. — Ed.] 
:h  the  English  in  1687  and  1688  :         *  [See  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  98.— Ed.] 
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It  was  soon  after  this  expedition  that  Sivaji  heard  < 
^^j°'  death  of  Shahji.  Althoughof  agreatage,he  was 
Hii  poBw-  by  a  fall  in  hunting.  He  had  restored  his  j4gir  1 
a^'Stix*^^***  feet  order,  and  had  extended  his  conquests  1 
^^**  southward  (under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bij 

until  they  comprehended  the  country  near  Madras  and  the 
cipality  of  Tanjore. 

Sivaji  was  now  again  at  war  with  Bijapur,  and  chiefly  c 
?"kfite  of  ^°  ^  operations  in  the  C6ncan,  where  he  had 
siv«yi-  blished  his  capital  at  Raighar.  He  collected  a 
took  many  Mogul  ships,  and  on  one  occasion  embarked  ^ 
force  of  4,000  men,  on  87  vessels ;  and,  landing  at  a  r 
point  in  the  province  of  Canara,  sacked  Barcel6r,  a  wealth 
port  belonging  to  Bijapur,  and  plundered  all  the  adj< 
A.D.  1665.  tract,  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  appreh< 
February,  ^f  ^  ^jgj^  jfrom  such  au  cncmy.  Nor  did  he,  c 
these  employments,  leave  the  country  quiet  above  the  G 
he  sent  troops  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Bijapur,  and  1 
person,  a  destructive  inroad  into  the  Mogul  dominions, 
injury  did  not  exasperate  Aurangzib  so  much  as  the  capt 
some  vessels  conveying  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and  the  violat 
Surat,  which  derives  a  sort  of  sanctity  from  being  the  pi 
^nmes  embarkation  for  those  devotees.*  Sivaji  had 
sovereignty,  auothcr  provocatiou  to  these  offences :  soon  aft 
father's  death,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  raja,  and  bej 
coin  money,  one  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  indep< 
^*int  sovereignty.  A  large  army  was  therefore  sent 
against  him.  Dcckau,  at  the  head  of  which  wus  Rdja  Jei  Sii 
constant  engme  in  all  difficult  affairs  with  Hindus;  b 
emperor's  suspicious  temper  made  him  still  adhere  to  the  i 
of  divided  authority,  and  Dilir  Khan  was  associated  on 
terms  in  the  command.  These  appointments  supersede 
want  Sing  and  Prince  M6azzim,  who  returned  to  Delh 
Aurangzib  anticipated  little  opposition  from  Sivaji,  Je 
had  orders,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  reduced  the  Mara 
employ  his  arms  in  the  conquest  of  Bijapur. 

These  chiefs  crossed  the  Nerbadda  in  February,  and  adi 
Submission  uuopposed  to  Puua,  when  Jei  Sing  undertoc 
of  Sivaji.  giege  ^f  Singhar,  and  Dilir  Khan  that  of  Pur 
A.D.  1665.  Both  places  held  out ;  but  Sivaji  seems  himself  ti 
despaired  of  successful  resistance ;  and  he  may,  perhaps 

*  [Sural  is  called  Bab  ul  Makkah.— Ed.] 
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led  to  some  recompense,  for  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  his 
le,  in  the  advantages  he  might  gain  by  co-operating  with 

Moguls  against  Bijapnr.  He  opened  a  negotiation  with  Jei 
g,  and  after  receiving  assurances,  not  only  of  safety,  but  of 
our,  firom  the  emperor,  he  privately  withdrew  himself  firom 

own  army,  and  went,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  raja's 
ap.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  and  on  his  part 
de  the  humblest  professions  of  fidelity.  An  agreement  was 
icluded,  by  which  Sivaji  was  to  give  up  twenty  out  of  the 
rty-two  forts  he  possessed,  together  with  the  territory  at- 
hed  to  them.  The  remaining  twelve  forts,  with  their  terri- 
y  and  all  his  other  possessions,  he  was  to  hold  as  a  j&gir 
m  the  Mogul  emperor,  in  whose  service  his  son  Sambaji,  a 
f  of  five  years  old,  was  to  receive  the  rank  of  a  commander  of 
00.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Sivaji  was  to  be  entitled 
a  sort  of  percentage  on  the  revenue  of  each  district  under 
iapur ;  and  this  grant  was  the  foundation  of  the  ill-defined 
ims  of  the  Marattas,  which  afforded  them  such  constant  pre- 
cts  for  encroachment  on  foreign  territories  in  later  times, 
ese  terms,  except  the  last  (which  was  not  noticed),  were  dis- 
ctly  confirmed  in  a  letter  from  Aurangzib  to  Sivaji.  He  co-ope- 
j  now  joined  the  imperial  army,  with  2,000  horse  j^itillii^ 
i  8,000  infantry ;  and  the  whole  body  commenced  its  S^&pSr. 
irch  on  an  invasion  of  Bijapiir. 

The  Marattas  distinguished  themselves  in  this  campaign, 
d  Sivaji  was  gratified  by  two  letters  from  Aurangzib :  one 
mplimenting  him  on  his  services,  and  the  other  containing 
eat  but  general  promises  of  advancement,  and  inviting  him  to 
art,  with  a  promise  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re-  Goe»to Delhi. 
m  to  the  Deckan.  Won  by  these  attentions,  and  by  the 
rdiality  with  which  he  was  treated  by  Jei  Sing,  Sivaji  made 
er  his  jagir  to  three  of  his  chief  dependents,  and  set  off  for 
ilhi,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sambaji,  and  escorted  by  500 
oseu  horse  and  1,000  Mawalis. 

Aurangzib  had  now  an  opportunity  of  uniting  Sivaji's  in- 
•ests  to  his  own  by  liberal  treatment,  and  of  turning  Hanghty  re- 
brmidable  enemy  into  a  zealous  servant,  as  had  been  AiSLnSzib. 
ae  before  with  so  many  other  Hindu  princes :  but  his  views  in 
litics  were  as  narrow  as  in  religion,  and,  although  he  could 
lily  suppress  his  feelings  to  gain  any  immediate  advantage, 
was  incapable  of  laying  aside  his  prejudices,  or  making  such 
1  and  free  concessions  as  might  secure  permanent  attach- 

8  8  2 


to  have  made  liis  way,  as  usual,  by  suppleness 
but  when  he  found  he  was  received  without  not 
undistinguished,  among  the  officers  of  the  thii 
unable  any  longer  to  control  his  feelings  of  shai: 
tion ;  he  changed  colour,  and,  stepping  back  be 
courtiers,  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  W! 
himself,  he  reproached  Bam  Sing  with  the  breac! 
promises,  and  called  on  the  government  to  tat 
had  already  deprived  him  of  his  honour.  H< 
without  taking  leave,  or  receiving  the  honorary 
such  ocoasions.^  Aurangzib  was  not  prepared  : 
conduct ;  he  ordered  Sivaji's  motions  to  be  wa 
professed  to  wait  for  a  report  from  Jei  Sing  as 
he  had  really  made  to  him. 

From  this  time  Sivaji's  whole  thoughts  were 
means  of  making  his  escape,  which  was  soon 
difficult  by  guards  being  posted  round  his  resi< 
plied  for  leave  to  send  back  his  escort,  with  wh 
climate  of  Delhi  did  not  agree ;  and  as  this  arran 
to  leave  him  more  than  ever  in  the  power  of  the 
was  willingly  agreed  to.  He  next  took  to  his  b 
of  sickness,  gained  over  some  of  the  Hindu  physii 
allowed  to  attend  him,  and  by  their  means  esta 
munication  with  his  friends  without.  He  also  no 
of  sending  presents  of  sweetmeats  and  provision 
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krge  baskets  and  hampers  in  which  those  donations  were  con- 
'veyed.  At  length,  one  evening,  when  he  had  concerted  sivaji 
bis  measures  with  those  without,  he  concealed  himself  ^^'""^ 
m  one  of  the  hampers,  and  his  son  in  another,  and  was  ™®°^ 
carried  out  tmquestioned  through  the  midst  of  the  sentinels. 
His  bed  was  occupied  bj  a  servant,  and  a  long  time  elapsed 
liefore  his  escape  was  suspected.  In  the  meantime  he  repaired 
to  an  obscure  spot,  where  he  had  a  horse  posted,  mounted  it 
nith  his  son  behind  him,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Xattra.  At  this  place  were  some  of  his  chosen  companions,  in 
HBomed  characters  ;  and  he  himself  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Hindu 
idigious  mendicant,  shaving  off  his  hair  and  whiskers,  and 
nibbing  over  his  &oe  with  ashes.  In  this  disguise  he  pursued 
Ui  journey  by  the  least  suspected  roads®  to  the  Deckan,  leaving 
Ub  son  at  Mattra  in  charge  of  a  Maratta  Bramin. 

It  must  have  required  much  address  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
who  had  a  long  time  to  be  prepared  for  him  before  he  Arrives  at 
auide  good  his  retreat  to  Raighar.     He  reached  that      ^  "' 
flaoe  on  his  return,  nine  months  after  his  departure  Decembe^. 
flmn  Delhi.^ 

L       Soon  after  Sivaji's  flight  died  Shah  Jehdn.     Though  always 
^^onfined  to  the  citadel  of  Agra,  he  had  been  treated  Death  of 
fc  'With  great  respect,  and  allowed  an  ample  establish-  ^^^leaS^' 
;:  Hient  and  complete  authority  within  the  palace.     He  f^fj^* 
:'  Qfenied  this  control  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  »aj»^- 
-  lMz4*s  daughter,  whom  Aurangzib  wished  to  marry  to  a  son  of 
f  kis    own,  and    also  to    withhold  some  valuable   crown-jewels 
^  WMch  the  emperor  was  anxious  to  possess  :  on  these  subjects 
ttereral  letters  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation  passed  between 
lliin  and  his  son. 

This  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  reign  of  Aurang- 
:  >Sb.     Every  part  of  his  own   dominions  was   in   the  prosperous 
.  Q^joyment  of  perfect  tranquillity.      His   governor  of  ^^^l^"^' 
CMhmir  had  just  brought    Little    Tibet  under    his  ®™p^- 
L  JMithority,  and  his  viceroy  of  Bengal  made  an  acquisition  of  more 
■  ti^  Talue  in  the  fine  country  of  Chittagong,  on  the  eastern 
4iore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

He  had  also  received  marks  of  respect  from  most  of  the  neigh- 
^Kraring  powers.  The  sherif  of  Mecca,  and  several  other  princes 
Of  Arabia,  sent  embassies;  as  did  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  and 

•  [Bj  AUahabad,  Beoares,  Gaya,  Cat-  C6ncan,  write,  September  29th:  *'  ff  it  be 
^k,  and  Hyderabad. — Ed.]  true  that  Sivaji  has  escaped,  Aurangzib 

*  The  EDgliah  factors  at  Carwar,  in  the     will  quickly  hear  of  him  to  his  sorrow." 
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the  khan  of  the  Uzbeks.  The  most  important  came  firo 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  returned  by  an  embassy  of  n 
splendour.  But  this  last  interchange  of  missions  did  nc 
to  permanent  friendship ;  for  some  questions  of  etiquette 
between  the  monarchs,  which  led  to  so  much  irritation  < 
part  of  Shah  Abbas  U.,  that  he  assembled  an  army 
neighbourhood  of  Candahar ;  and  Aurangzib  was  thinki 
riously  of  moving  in  person  against  him,  when  he  heard 
shah's  death,  and  the  discontinuance  of  all  his  preparati< 
The  only  exception  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  i 
Failure  of  was  the  ill-succcss  of  its  army  in  the  territory  o 
itt^k  ?n      P^*     J^i  Sing's  operations  in  that  country  had  i 

the  siege  of  the  capital,  the  old  plan  of  defence  was  a< 
against  him  :  the  surrounding  country  was  reduced  to  a  • 
and  all  his  supplies  were  cut  oflF  by  plundering  horse, 
king  of  Grolc6nda  also  secretly  assisted  his  neighbour ;  aj 
Sing,  perceiving  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  reti 
not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  to  Aurangabad.  He  was  re 
Hu  death,  afber  this  failure,  and  died  on  his  way  to  DelhL  '. 
TrSw  °'  M6azzim  was  sent  to  replace  him,  with  Jeswan 
j^SSt  "^^  to  assist :  Dilir  Khan,  who  was  unacceptable 
^K*  prince  as  well  as  to  the  raja,  was  left  as  an  add 

check  on  both. 

Jei  Sing's  misfortune  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  i 
A.D.  1667.  During  his  struggle  and  retreat  he  had  withdn 
A.H.  ip77.  j^jg  troops  from  the  country  near  the  Ghats,  ha 
cuated  many  forts,  and  left  others  with  scarcely  any  gan 
Progreaa  of  Many  of  thcsc  wcrc  occupied  by  Sivaji's  officers 
Bivaji.  j^g  himself  reached  the  Deckaji,  and  his  own  i 
was  speedily  followed  by  still  more  extensive  aoquisitiona 

The  change  in  the  Mogul  commanders  was  yet  more 
vaji's  advantage.  Jeswant  Sing  had  a  great  asoendanc 
Prince  M6azzim,  and  was  much  better  disposed  to  the  I 
than  to  the  government  which  he  served ;  and  it  was,  moi 
believed  that  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  u 
He  makes  By  thcsc  mcaus  combiucd,  Sivaji  enlisted  him  < 
the  emperor,  sidc ;  and,  through  his  and  the  prince's  aid,  6b 
a  peace  with  Aurangzib  on  terms  exceeding  his  most  »« 
hopes.  A  considerable  portion  of  territory  was  restored  t 
and  a  new  jagir  granted  to  him  in  Ber&r.  His  title  of  Wg 
acknowledged,  and  all  his  former  offences  seemed  to  be  1 
in  oblivion. 
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Thus  delivered  from  his  most  powerful  enemy,  Sivaji  turned 
Us  arms  against  Bijapur  and  Golc6nda;  and  those  Levies  tn- 
ifcates,  weak  within,  and  threatened  by  the  Moguls,  pS*,^d^QJJr. 
were  nnwilling  to  enter  on  a  new  contest  with  their  **°^ 
formidable  neighbour,  and  averted  the  evil  by  the  humiliating 
expedient  of  agreeing  to  an  annual  tribute. 

A  long  period  of  tranquillity  which  followed  was  employed  by 
8ivaji  in  giving  a  regular  form  to  his  government ;  and  His  internal 
none  of  his  military  successes  raise  so  high  an  idea  of  SJJnt!*f^ 
Ids  talents  as  the  spirit  of  his  domestic  administration.  w,d  kjgo, 
Instead  of  the  rules  of  a  captain  of  banditti,  we  are  tndASil 
surprised  to  find  a  system  more  strict  and  methodical  than  that 
of  the  Moguls.  The  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  was  formed 
into  uniform  divisions,  commanded  by  a  regular  chain  of  officers, 
from  heads  of  ten,  of  fifty,  &c.  &c.,  up  to  heads  of  5,000,  above 
which  there  was  no  authority  except  that  of  the  general  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  particular  army ;  and  these  officers  were 
not  feudal  chiefs,  but  servants  of  the  government,  placed  over 
soldiers  mustered  and  paid  by  its  agents.  Both  troops  and 
officers  received  high  pay,  but  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
plxmder  of  every  description  to  the  state.  The  most  minute  atten- 
tion to  economy  pervaded  every  department  of  Sivaji's  service. 
His  civil  government  was  equally  regular,  and  very  vigorous, 
both  towards  its  own  officers  and  the  heads  of  villages ;  and 
this  in  checking  oppression  of  the  cultivators,  no  less  than 
frauds  against  the  state.  His  civil  officers  were  all  Bramins, 
and  those  of  the  highest  rank  were  often  employed  in  military 
commands  also. 

The  real  motive  of  Aurangzib's  concessions  was  the  hope  of 
getting  Sivaji  again  into  his  power,  without  the  ex-  schemes  of 
pense  and  damage  of  a  protracted  war  with  him.     He  t^^^ 
pursued  his  object  with  his  usual  patience,  enjoining  ^*^*^*- 
Prince  M6azzim  and  Jeswant  Sing  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
course with  Sivaji,  and  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  making  him 
their  prisoner.     They  were  even  directed  to  feign  disafiecfcion 
to  his  own  government,  and  to  show  a  disposition  for  a  secret 
and  separate  alliance  with  the  Marattas.*^    But  Sivaji  turned 

••  Grant  Duff.     He,  however,  doubts  that  it  was  his  consequent  proceedings 

whether  M6azzim  ever  gave  in  at  all  to  that  gave  rise  to  the  story  first  told  by 

Uie    emperor's   design,   and  whether  he  Catrou  (or  Manueci),  of  a  mock  rebellion 

ever   attempted   to  deceive   Sivaji  by   a  of  Prince  Moazzim,  got  up  by  his  father's 

■how  of  disaffection ;   but  it  seems  pro-  desire,  for  the  double  purpose  of  finding 

bable  that  he  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  his  secret  enemies  and  of  discrediting 

hare  conformed  to  his  instructions ;  and  his  son,  in  case  that  prince  should  ever 


g;^2 
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all  the  emperor's  plans  against  himself:  ] 
A.D.  1670       ^^^  Jeswant  by  bribes  and  prese 


LH.  1080. 


Aurangzib 
breaks  the 
peace. 


instruments  in  deceiving  Aurai 
was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  in  t 
scheme ;  and  when  he  had  ascer 
he  gave  orders  for  an  open  at 
which  of  course  involved  a  renewal  of  th 
The  first  blow  struck  by  Sivaji  was  th< 
FivRji  8ur-  near  Puna.  The  Moguls  were  i 
SiiSSar.  the  importance  of  this  place,  a 
strong  garrison  of  Bijputs,  under  an  ex] 
it  was  surprised  by  1,000  Mawalis,  unde 
and  confidant,  Tanaji  Malusri,  who  conti 
apparently  inaccessible  rock  in  the  nigh 
the  walls,  before  they  were  discovered  1 
however,  met  with  an  obstinate  resists 
without  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  a  la 
number,  that  they  at  length  overpowerec 
was  so  much  impressed  with  the  dif&cu 
the  undertaking,  that  he  conferred  a  si 
individual  of  the  survivors. 

He  failed  in  some  attacks  on  other  for 
greater  number,  and  occupied  i 
again  plundered  Surat,**  car 
Khandesh,  and,  for  the  first  1 
afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Ms 
a  permanent  contribution  of  on 
and  exempted  the  districts  that  agreed 


Rayageg  the 
Mogul  ter- 
ritory. 

A.D.  1670, 
December ; 
AM.  1081. 

Chout. 


he  disposed  to  rebel  in  earnest.     Accord-  to  his  beii 

ing  to  this  account,  Prince  Moajaim  openly  and  intri^ 

declared  against  his  father,  and  was  joined  gaged.     J) 

by  Jei  Sine  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  Jci  Sing, 

except    Dillr    Khan,    and  "  had   actually  a  real  one; 

marched  to  the  river  Chambal  (towards  trated  by 

Agra),  before  he  professed  to  renounce  his  tions   on  1 

design.     The  only  use  (it  says)  made  V)y  Aurangzib 

Aurangzib  of  the  knowledge  obtained  at  take  the  fi 

so  ^at  a  hazard  was,  to  secure  himself  count  from 

against  one  of  his  enemies  by  poisoning  wards  trar 

Jei  Sing.     But  Jei  Sing  liad  been  removed  p.  24) ;  bu 

from  the  Deckan  before  the  prince's  ar-  in  some  tl 

rival,   and  was  dead  before  the  date  of  statement 

the  pretended  insurrection.     This  hist  in-  that  Sivaji 

consistency  was  discovered  by  Orme,  who  "Bond^la 

does  not  doubt  the  rest  of  the  story ;  but  a    Bond^la 

the  absurdity  of  the  whole  is  laid  open  Rai,  the  cl 

in  a  few  words  by  Grant  Duff  (vol.  i.  p.  campaigns, 
221).     It  is  not  the  only  occasion  in  which         "  [See  ! 

the  wily  character  of  Aurangzib  has  led  Kn] 
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long  as  it  was  regularly  paid.  Sivaji  also  equipped  a  power- 
fiil  fleet,  and  renewed  his  attacks  on  his  old  enemies,  the 
Abyssinians  of  Jinjera,  who  held  a  small  principality  as  admirals 
to  the  king  of  Bijapur.  This  attack  was  injudicious;  for  it 
led  to  the  Abyssinians  placing  themselves  under  the  Moguls, 
uid  thus  increasing  the  power  of  Sivaji's  only  formidable 
enemy. 

The  rapidity  of  Sivaji's  progress  was  owing  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  force  under  M6azzim,  whom  Aurangzib  long  refused  to 
i^inforce  from  distrust ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  was  convinced  of 
tiie  necessity  of  having  more  troops  in  the  Deckan,  he  sent  down 
an  army  of  40,000  men,  under  Mohabat  Khan,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  prince's  authority.     Nor  was  he  by  any  ^^  „.  jcti, 
means  entirely  satisfied  even  with  this  new  commander :  ^•"'  ^^^' 
shortly  before  his  march  from  Delhi  he  took  offence  at  some  of 
his  proceedings,  and  ordered  one  of  the  ministers  to  remonstrate 
with  him  in  private.     The  arrival  of  his  army  was  attended 
with  no  corresponding  result.     M6azzim  remained  inactive  at 
Aurangabad ;    and    Mohabat    Khan,  after   undertaking    some 
sieges,  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  proceedings  by  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season.     When  he  agfain  began  operations.  Defeats  the 
oiTaji  sent  an  army  to  raise  a  siege  m  which  Mohabat  fleid-action. 
was  engaged ;  and  the  latter,  in  an  injudicious  attempt  to  cover 
the  siege,  exposed  a  body  of  20,000  men  to  a  total  ^.d.  i672, 
defeat  by  the  Marattas.*^  This  was  the  first  field-action  ^•^-  ^^^• 
won  by  Sivaji's  troops,  and  the  first  instance  of  success  in  a 
fidr  conflict  with  the  Moguls.     It  seems  to  have  made  ^^^^  jei,^ 
a  strong  impression  on  the  beaten  party :  they  imme-  "^0^1^ 
diately  concentrated  their  forces  on  Aurangabad,  and  ^«**»- 
both  M6azzim  and  Mohabat  were  soon  after  recalled;  KMn 
Jdhan,  the  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  was  sent  to  take  their  gugpension 
place ;  Aurangzib's  exertions  were  required  in  another  oj^ionsin 
quarter,  and  the  war  languished  for  a  period  of  several  *^  i>eckan. 
years. 

What  drew  off  Aurangzib's  attention  was,  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  a  war  which  had  for  some  time  been  going  Aunmgzib 
on  with  the  north-eastern  Afghans.     It  was  always  a  ^SS^wtto 
matter  of  difficulty  to   remain  at  peace  with   those  ^JtJ^^" 
tribes;    but,  as  the  communication  with  Cabul  and  -^er**^*"- 
other  western  countries  lay  through  their  lands,  it  was  necessary 

"  There  are  doubts  about  this  battle,  The  obscurity  arises  from  the  same  cause 
which  some  say  was  with  a  detachmeiit  of  as  the  defeat, — the  divided  command  of 
Dilir  Khan's,  and  others,  of  Moh&bat's.     the  Mogul  army. 
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to  find  some  means  of  keeping  them  quiet :  and  as  the  i 
upon  the  road  were  also  the  most  open  to  attack,  it  was  gene 
managed,  between  threats  and  pensions,  to  retain  them 
certain  degree  of  submission  to  the  royal  government, 
more  powerful  tribes  were  let  alone,  and  remained  quiet  w 
their  own  limits.  But  from  the  numerous  small  commmi 
and  the  weakness  of  the  internal  government  even  in  the 
ones,  there  must  often  have  been  acts  of  aggression  byii 
duals,  which  required  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  royal  ofl 
As  Aurangzib  was  very  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  i 
knew  nothing  of  the  structure  of  society  among  the  Afg 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  suspected  the  chiefe  of  countenai 
these  irregularities  underhand ;  but,  from  whatever  can 
proceeded,  he  fell  out  with  the  whole  of  the  tribes,  evei 
eluding  the  Tusufzeis.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1667,  when  Amin  Khan,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mir  Ji 
and  the  successor  to  his  rank  and  title,  was  appointed  goT* 
of  Cabul,  and  gained  such  success  as  for  a  time  preventer 
disturbances  increasing,  although  they  never  were  entirelj 
pended.  But,  in  a.d.  1670,  the  Afghans  regained  their 
riority,  defeated  Amin  EMn  in  a  great  battle,  and  t< 
destroyed  his  army :  even  his  women  and  children  fell 
their  hands,  and  were  obliged  to  be  redeemed  by  the  paj 
of  a  ransom. 

The  Afgh&ns,  about  the  same  time,  set  up  a  king,  and  c 
money  in  his  name.*' 

The  emperor  at  last  determined  to  conduct  the  war  in  p 
A.D.  1678  -^^  marched  to  Hasan  Abd41,  and  sent  on  hii 
^°5oS^ '  Prince  Mohammed  Sultan,  whom  he  had  now  re! 
^^*"^*»*°-  and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army.* 
probably  was  prevented  going  himself  by  the  fear  of  co: 
ting  his  dignity  in  a  strong  country,  where  great  blows 
not  be  struck,  and  where  great  reverses  might  be  sustain 

This  war  occupied  Aurangzib  for  more  than  two  years, 
AJD.°i678,  "vras  carried  on  through  his  lieutenants  after  hi 
l!?"?^.**'  return  to  Delhi,  until  the  increased  disturban 
A.H?ioy,      India,  and  the  hopelessness  of  success,  at  lengtit 

'*  The  Indian  writers  seem  to  consider  to  have  taken  refuge  among  th< 

this  person  as  an  Afghan  chief ;  but  such  whose  pretensions  to  the  throne 

a  nomination  is  equally  inconsistent  with  would  furnish  good  means  of  t 

the    feelings    and    institutions    of   that  Aurangzib. 

people :  and  (although  the  authority  is,  no         ^*  [The  prince  had  remained  i 

doubt,  inferior)  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  since  1660.     He  did  not  lire  Ic 

with  the  Europeans,  that  the  pretended  his  release. — Ed.] 
king  was  an  impostor,  who  was  passed  off  **  Khifi  Khin. 
for  Shvik,  whom  the  Afghans  represented 
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pelled  him  to  be  contented  with  a  very  imperfect  settle-  lumaiin,  to 
ment.  But  although  the  contest  was  of  such  impor-  jiuiiada-s* 
tance  at  the  time,  it  had  no  permanent  influence  on  there«bout«. 
the  history  of  India ;  and  the  events  of  it,  though  varied  and 
mteresting,  may  be  imagined  from  those  already  related  under 
the  reign  of  Akber.*^ 

The  emperor  had  scarcely  returned  from  this  unsuccessful 
expedition  when  an  extraordinary  insurrection  broke  ^^  icy^ 
out  near  the  capital.  A  sect  of  Hindu  devotees,  caUed  ^'^'  ^^^'' 
Satnaramis,  were  settled  near  the  town  of  Namol :  they  were 
principally  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture;  and,  ^tSJirto 
though  generally  peaceable,  carried  arms,  and  were  ^'^^^^• 
always  ready  to  use  them  in  their  own  defence.  One  iTthJ^mt 
of  their  body,  having  been  mobbed  and  beaten  by  the  ^oniste^!* 
comrades  of  a  soldier  of  the  police,  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
relled, collected  some  of  his  brethren  to  retaliate  on  the  police. 
Lives  were  lost,  and  the  affray  increased  till  several  thousand 
Satnaramis  were  assembled;  and  the  chief  authority  of  the 
place  having  taken  part  against  them,  they  defeated  a  band  of 
troops,  regular  and  local,  which  he  had  got  together,  and 
finally  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Nam61.  An  inadequate 
force  sent  against  them  from  Delhi  was  defeated,  and  served 
only  to  add  to  their  reputation ;  a  repetition  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance raised  the  wonder  of  the  country,  and,  joined  to 
their  religious  character,  soon  led  to  a  belief  that  iiiey  were 
possessed  of  magical  powers  :  swords  would  not  cut  nor  bullets 
pierce  them,  whUe  their  enchanted  weapons  dealt  death  at 
every  blow.  The  belief  that  they  were  invincible  nearly  made 
them  so  in  reality.  Many  of  the  zemindars  of  the  neighbour- 
hood took  part  with  them  ;  no  troops  could  be  got  to  face  them; 
and  as  they  approached  Delhi,  Aurangzib  ordered  his  tents  to 
be  prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote 
extracts  from  the  Koran,  to  be  fastened  to  the  standards  as  a 
protection  against  enchantment.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
resistance,  and  the  exertions  of  some  chiefs,  both  Mussulman 
and  Hindu,  at  last  prevailed  on  the  royal  troops  to  make  a 
stand,  when  the  insurgents  were  defeated  and  dispersed  with 
great  loss.     But  the  previous  success  had  tempted  many  of  the 

*•  This  war  derives  additional  interest  countrymen.      Tbey   are  remarkable  for 

firom  the  picture  of  it  preserved  by  one  their  high  and  ardent  tone,  and  for  their 

of  the  principal  actors.     Khush  Khal,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence,  so 

khan  of  the  tribe  of  Khatak,  was  a  volu-  imlike   the   usual   character  of  Ahiatics. 

roinous  author,  and  has  left  several  poems,  [Some  of  them  have  been  translated  in 

written  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  Capt.    Raverty's    specimens    of   Afgh4n 

exciting  the  national  enthusiasm  of  his  poetry. — Ed.] 
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Hindu  population  to  take  up  arms,  and  1 
provinces  of  Ajmir  and  Agra  into  such  coi 
thought  his  own  presence  necessary  to  rei 
These  disturbances  had  irritated  his  t 
Auran  ib's  ^J  ^^^  failure  bcjond  the  Indus 
bigotry.  he  y^as  still  in  Delhi,  to  take  tl 
course  of  bigotry  and  impolicy,  by  revivin 
tion  tax  on  Hindus. 

At  the  second  anniversary  of  his  acc< 
forbade  the  solar  sera,  as  an  invention  of 
directed  the  Mahometan  lunar  year  to 
sions;  and  in  this  resolution  he  persev^ 
long-continued  remonstrances  from  his 
disadvantage  of  a  calendar  that  did  no 
sons.*® 

At  the  same  time  he  appointed  a  mt 
HisvexA-  horse  attached  to  him,  to  supj 
meSt  oTthi  gambling-houses,  and  to  check  s 
Hindoa.  of  idol-worship.>»  Not  long  afl 
all  taxes  not  expressly  authorised  by  the 
all  duties  on  goods  sold  at  the  great  Hin< 
sidered  as  polluted  by  their  original  coi 
His  remissions,  as  far  as  they  were  ca 
productive  of  great  •  inequality ;  the  ima 
chiefly  those  that  fell  on  baiikers,  grei 
inhabitants  of  towns,  whom  the  new  rule 
exempt  from  contribution.  The  land 
before ;  and  the  customs  and  road  duties 
the  most  vexatious  of  all,  were  rather 
nished.^ 

But,  in  fiict,  the  alteration  produced  a 
without  afibrding  any  relief  to  the  sub 
cases,  where  the  exaction  was  likely  to  att: 
officers  and  jd^dars  confined  the  remia 
with  the  government,  and  levied  the  tax 
on  those  under  their  authority.  Some 
fairs  on  Hindu  festivab  altogether;  anc 
he  issued  an  edict  against  music,  danci 
discharged  all  the  singers  and  musicians 
He  likewise  forbade  astrology,  and  diai 
previously  attached  to  the  court.      He 


"  Khifi  KliAn. 
"  Ibid. 


»•  KhkfL 
*•  Ibid. 
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»ets,  who  used  to  be  honoured  and  pensioned,  and  abolished 
e  office  and  salary  of  royal  poet.  It  is  even  distinctly  related 
aA,  he  prohibited  the  composition  and  recitation  of  poetry ;  *^ 
it  this  extreme  austerity  must  have  been  of  very  short  dura- 
3n,  for  his  own  notes  and  letters  are  filled  with  poetical 
lotations,  and  sometimes  with  extemporary  verses  made  by 
mself .  His  prohibition  of  history  was  more  permanent :  he 
)t  only  discontinued  the  regular  annals  of  the  empire,  which 
\A  before  been  kept  by  a  royal  historiographer,  but  so  eflfec- 
lally  put  a  stop  to  all  record  of  his  transactions,  that  from  the 
eventh  year  of  his  reign,**  the  course  of  events  can  only  be 
ftced  through  the  means  of  letters  on  business  and  of  notes 
lien  clandestinely*^  by  private  individuals.  A  few  years  later 
5  took  off  one-half  of  the  customs  paid  by  Mahometans,  while 
e  left  those  of  Hindus  undiminished.  Among  other  minute 
iforms,  he  made  further  changes  in  the  mode  of  saluting  him ; 
id  discontinued  his  public  appearance  at  the  window  of  his 
dace,  for  fear  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  ceremony  of 
ioration.  Though  few  of  these  alterations  bore  directly  on 
le  Hindus,  they  all  tended  to  stir  up  a  scrupulous  and  captious 
)irit,  and  to  mark  the  line  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
jligions  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  former  monarchs  to 
Face. 

TTia  present  measures  were  far  more  decidedly  intolerant: 
»r,  although  he  began  with  an  equitable  edict,  by  which  all 
aims  on  the  government  were  to  be  received  in  the  courts,  and 
ied  according  to  the  Mahometan  law,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a 
rcular  order  was  sent  to  all  governors  and  persons  in  authority 
>  entertain  no  more  Hindus,**  but  to  confer  all  the  offices  im- 
lediately  under  them  on  Mahometans  only. 

It  was  found  quite  impracticable  to  comply  with  this  order ; 
id,  in  fact,  most  of  the  above  edicts  remained  a  dead  letter, 
ad  had  no  other  effect  but  to  excite  alarm  and  disaffection. 

But  no  such  laxity  appeared  in  the  \e\j  of  the  jizya.     The 

**  Kliafi  Khan.  some    other    causes   did   not  publish  it 

^  [The  Jjavigirndmah  was  written  by  until  a.h.  1145.     The  book  was  well  re- 

ohanimad  Kazim  in  the  thirty-second  coined  on  it«  publication ;  and,  from  the 

*r  of  the  emperor's  reign  ;  it  goes  down  circumstance  of  its  having  been  so  long 

the  eleventh  year,  when  Aurangzib  for-  concealed  {Khafi),  its  author  receivetl  the 

jde  \\s  continuation. — Ed.]  title  of  KliafI  Khan.**  {Morletfs  Catalogve). 

«•  [The  word  "clandestine "has a  mean-  Besides   Khafl   Khan's  history,    Sir    H. 

J5  in  the    text     •*  Mir  Muliammad  Ha-  Elliot  {Historians,  p.  6)  mentions  fifteen 

im  composed  his  history  in  the  latter  works  which  treat  of  Aurangzib's  reign. — 

»rt  of  Aurangzib's  rei^.  but,  owing  to  Ed.] 

e  well-known   prohibition  of  that  mo-  "  [Nearly  all  the  revenue  officers  had 

urch,  he  concetvled  his   work,  and  from  hitherto  been  Hindus. — Ed.] 
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poll-tax  so  called  was  imposed,  during  the  early  conquesi 
„    ^        on  all  infidels  who  submitted  to  the  Mahometan  ra 

He  revives 

the  juya,  or  ^nd  was  thc  test  by  which  they  were  distinguish 
infidels.  from  those  who  remained  in  a  state  of  hostility.  T 
revival  of  it  excited  the  utmost  discontent  among  the  Hindo 
those  at  Delhi  and  the  neighbourhood  assembled  in  crowc 
and  besieged  the  king's  palace  with  their  complaints  and  cl 
mours.  No  attention  was  paid  to  these  remonstrances.  ( 
the  next  Friday,  when  the  king  was  going  in  procession  to  ti 
mosque,  he  found  the  streets  completely  choked  by  the  cron 
of  suppliants.  He  waited  some  time,  in  hopes  that  a  passa^ 
might  be  opened  by  fair  means ;  but  as  the  mob  continued  \ 
hold  their  ground,  he  ordered  his  retinue  to  force  their  wa 
through,  and  many  persons  were  trampled  imder  foot  by  tl 
horses  and  elephants.  This  harsh  conduct  was  successAiI  i 
striking  terror,  and  the  tax  was  submitted  to  without  furthc 
demur. 

The  effects  of  these  fanatical  proceedings  were  not  long  i 
A.D.  1677.      showing  themselves.     At  the  beeinninff  of  this  reigi 

A  H.  1088.  O  o  o  ^ 

General  dis-  the  Hiudus  scrvcd  the  state  as  zealously  as  the  Mm 
the^Hindfia.  sulmans,  and  that  even  when  employed  against  peojJ 
of  their  own  religion ;  but  their  attachment  declined  as  the 
had  experience  of  the  new  system ;  discontent  spread  among  tb 
inhabitants  of  the  emperor's  own  dominions,  the  Bajputs  bega 
to  be  disaffected,  and  every  Hindu  in  the  Deckan  became  i 
heart  a  partisan  of  the  Marattas.** 

These  religious  animosities  were  kindled  into  a  flame  bj  ii 
opprwBivo  event  which  took  place  a  few  months  after  the  impo« 
wMoTflmf  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  jizya.  E^ja  Jeswant  Sing  died  at  Cabol 
RAWw**'  leaving  a  widow  and  two  infant  sons.  The  widow  im 
want  Sing,     mediately  set  out  for  India,  without  leave  orpassportB 

•*  KhAfi  Khan.     The  ^noral  sentiment  iiig  a  sort  of  manifesto  a^iwt  thf  p 

of  the  time  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  to  vernment.     It  is  not  destitute  of  tbilili 

Aurangzib,  commonly  ascribed  to  Jeswant  It  maintains  the  principles  of  tolenwi 

Sing.     It  cannot  1)0  his  work;  for  it  is  the  which  are  violated  by  the  jixya;  «•!* 

letter  of  an  open  enemy,  whoso  dominions  tho  lil)erality  of  the  former  prince*  of  th 

are  alwut  to  l»e  invmled;    and  Jeswant  house  of  Tim^;    and  contnutx  th^ft* 

Sin^   was   serving   against   the  Afghans  rishing  state  of  the  empire  inthrirtin 

when   thc  jizya  was  imposi"d»   and  con-  with  that  of  the  prewnt  reign,  whfo  b^ 

tinned  beyond  the  Indus  till  his  death :  it  of  all  classes  and  religionii  are  ditcM 

must,  besides,    have   been   written   at   a  tented,    the    revenue  gone  to  win.  ^ 

lat<»r  period,  after  the  decline  of  the  cm-  people  oppressed ;   and  yet  the  trea«i3 

pire  hjid  become  apparent.     It  is  also  as-  empty,    tne   police   neglected,  th«  ctwi 

signed  to  Raj  Sing,  rana  of  Oudipur,  as  insecure,  and  the  forts  falling  into  deoT 

well  aa  to  a  raja  named  Siibah  Sing ;  and  (A  translation  of  this  letter  if  giw  " 

the  Marattas  claim  it  for  Sivaji  (Grant  On/te'a  Fragments,    pi    2dS.     A   A*'' 

Duff,  vol.  i.  p.  219).     It  is  not  improbable  translation,  with  the  F^m'sn.  to  l*!" 

that  it  is  the  work  of  some  private  HindA  lished,  by  Mr.  Weston,  in  1801.) 
politician,  who  chose  this  wsy  of  publish- 
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and  on  her  being  stopped  at  the  Indus,  her  escort  made  an 
attempt  to  force  the  gnard  at  Attok,  and  afterwards  did  eflfect 
their  passage  by  some  neglected  ford.  This  violence  afforded  a 
pretext  for  Anrangzib  to  get  the  children  into  his  power.  He 
lefnsed  them  admission  into  Delhi,  and  surrounded  their  en- 
campment with  his  troops. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  Rajputs  united  considerable  address 
to  their  accustomed  courage.      Their  leader,   Durgd  Theyi 


D&8,  obtained  leave  to  send  off  part  of  the  escort  with  *^^  ^^^' 
their  women  and  children  to  their  own  coxmtry  :  along  with  this 
party  he  despatched  the  rani  and  her  infants  in  disguise,  while 
he  substituted  two  children  of  the  same  age  for  the  young 
princes,  and  employed  one  of  her  female  attendants  to  personate 
the  rdni,  all  which  was  rendered  more  easy  by  the  privacy  of 
the  women's  apartments.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  many 
hours  had  not  elapsed  before  Aurangzib's  suspicions  were 
awakened,  and  he  sent  orders  that  the  rani  and  her  children 
should  be  brought  into  the  citadel.  His  fears  for  their  actual 
escape  were  for  the  time  removed  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
B4jputs,  who  refused  to  give  up  the  widow  and  children  of  their 
raja,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  die  in  their  defence. 
His  attention  was  now  occupied  in  overcoming  their  resistance ; 
troops  were  sent  against  them,  whom  they  gallantly  repulsed  ; 
at  length,  after  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  number,  the 
supposed  rani  and  her  family  were  seized,  while  Durga  Das  and 
the  survivors  dispersed  for  l^e  time,  and,  again  assembling  at  a 
distance,  retired  to  their  own  country.  Their  protracted  defence 
had  given  time  for  the  rani  to  effect  her  escape.  She  arrived  in 
safety  in  J6dpur,  and  her  eldest  son,  Ajit  Sing,  lived  to  enjoy 
a  long  reign  over  Marwar,  and  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  An- 
rangzib for  all  the  rest  of  that  monarch's  life.  His  identity, 
however,  was  long  exposed  to  question ;  for  Anrangzib,  with  his 
usual  adroitness,  received  the  supposititious  children  as  the 
undoubted  issue  of  Raja  Jeswant  Sing,  directed  them  to  be 
honourably  treated,  and  afterwards  employed  their  pretensions 
in  aid  of  his  attacks  on  Jodpur. 

This  outrage  towards  the  family  of  one  of  their  body,  combined 
with  the  imposition  of  the  jizya,  disposed  the  Rajputs  Sj" of"tho 
to  unite  in  their  own  defence.  Raja  Ram  Sing  of  Jei-  ^^v^^- 
pur,  or  Amber,  whose  family  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
emperor  by  so  many  intermarriages  and  the  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  several  generations,  retained  his  attachment  even  at  the 
present  crisis  ;  but  Raj  Sing,  rana  of  Oudipur  or  Mewar,  entered 
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heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  children  of  Jeswant  Sing,  and 
Theemperor  ^j^g  game  time  peremptorily  refused  to  agree  to  t 
Rgainst  jizya.  The  whole  of  the  western  part  of  Bajputa 
being  now  opposed  to  him,  Aurangzib  assembled  i 
jimuary';  army  and  marched  to  Ajmir.*^  Prom  that  place  1 
zi  Haj.  *  sent  on  detachments  to  ravage  Marwar ;  and,  with  l 
main  army,  he  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  r&na,  as 
Granta  far  rcducc  him  to  scud  iu  overtures  of  submission.  He  w\ 
te^^Sthe  allowed  very  fe,vourable  terms,  a  small  cession  often 
m6w&J!  ^ry  being  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  jizya,  and  no  othc 
sacrifice  demanded  but  a  promise  not  to  assist  J6dpur. 

This  arrangement  concluded,  the  emperor  returned  to  Delhi 
The  r&na      haviug  becu  abscut  less  than  eight  months.*'    He  hu 
breaks  the     scarccly  rcachcd  his  capital,  when  he  learned  that  thi 
^  ^^      rana  had  broken  the  treaty  (probably  by  giving  aecrel 
July;    '      assistance  to  J6dpur),  and  before  many  months  wen 
liftjab.    '      over  he  again  set  out  for  Ajmir.     On  this  occasion,  be 
put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  and  applied  all  his  energy  to  the 
speedy  suppression  of  the  combination  against  him.     He  sum- 
moned Prince  M6azzim  from  the  Deckan,  and  Prince  Azam  from 
Bengal ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  ordered  the  viceroy  of  Guzeiit 
to  invade  the  Eajput  territory  from  that  quarter  also.     But  the 
principal  attack  was  made  by  his  own  army,  which  was  sent 
under  Prince  Akber  (assisted  by  Tohawar   Khan)   direct  to 
Oudipur;  while    the    rana,   intimidated   by  the  forces  which 
threatened  him  on  all  sides,  abandoned  his  capital,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Aravalli  mountains.     He  was  pursued  into  his 
retreat  by  Akber,  who  left  a  detachment  behind  him  to  ravage 
the  open  plains.     Prince  Moazzim  had  by  this  time  reached 
XJjein,  and  was  ordered  to  adopt  the  same  course ;  and  Prince 
Azam,  on  his  arrival,  was  directed  against  the  J6dpur  tenitoiT 
Devasuuon   and  the  adjoining  part  of  the   rdna's.     Their  orden 
R4jpfit         were,  to  employ  part  of  their  troops  to  cut  off  all  sop- 
territory.      ^^{^8  from  the  fugitivcs  iu  thc  hUls,  and  with  the  teA 
to  lay  waste  the  country,  bum  and  destroy  the  villages,  cat 
down  the  fruit-trees,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  children,  lO 

as  to  make  the  enemy  feel  all  the  evils  of  war  in  their  utmoft 

severity. 

It  is  consistent  with  Aurangzib's  character  to  suppoee  thrt 

Termanent   thcsc  inhuman  ordcrs  were  dictated  by  an  unfeeUn; 

the  jujpfitn.  policy  alone  ;  but  his  religious  prejudices  and  his  m- 

Jxed  of  opposition  make  it  probable  that  anger  and  reven^  9bo 

^  Khufi  Khan.  «  Ibid, 
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ad  an  influence  even  on  his  calculating  temper.  Whatever 
rere  the  motives,  the  eflFect  was  to  complete  for  ever  the 
lienation  of  the  Bajptits.  They  were  afterwards  often  at  peace 
rith  Anrangzib's  successors,  and  they  sometimes  even  furnished 
heir  contingents,  and  professed  their  allegiance  ;  but  their  ser- 
ice  was  yielded  with  constraint  and  distrust,  very  unlike  the 
ealous  attachment  which  formerly  made  them  the  prop  of  the 
aonarchy. 

During  all  this  time,  the  Eajptits  kept  a  body  of  25,000 
lorse,  chiefly  Eaht6rs  of  J6dpur,  in  the  field,  with  which,  aided 
)y  their  infantry  in  the  hills,  they  occasioned  much  distress  and 
(ome  danger  to  their  adversaries :  they  cut  off  convoys,  attacked 
letachments,  defended  favourable  positions,  and  sometimes 
gained  important  advantages  by  surprises  and  night  attacks. 
But  Durga  Das,  who  still  acted  a  prominent  part  in  their  coun- 
nls,  did  not  trust  to  force  alone  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
•ounjtry.  He  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  prinoeAk- 
E*rince  M6azzim,  and  to  draw  him  off  from  his  alle-  R^pSS^^ 
pance  by  offers  to  support  him  in  possessing  himself  *^*™y- 
)f  the  crown.  These  prospects  seem  for  a  time  to  have  had 
K>ine  charms  even  for  M6azzim,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  and 
lext  in  succession  to  the  throne ;  but  on  his  rejection  of  them, 
iiey  were  eagerly  embraced  by  Prince  Akber,  the  youngest  of 
iie  brothers,  who  was  then  only  twenty-three,  and  who  in  his 
joyhood  had  been  considered  as  the  chosen  heir  of  his  father.^^ 
He  at  once  entered  into  Durga  Dds's  views ;  and  although 
E*rince  M6azzim  warned  the  emperor  of  the  plots  which  were 
yoing  on,  yet  Aurangzib  was  attached  to  Akber,  whose  youth, 
16  tihought,  prevented  his  being  dangerous,  and  at  the  same 
ime  he  entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  of  M6azzim  himself. 
ffe  therefore  set  down  his  information  to  envy,  or  some  worse 
motive,  and  took  no  step  to  guard  against  Akber's  infidelity, 
ontil  he  heard  that  Durgd  Das  was  encamped  beside  him,  and 
tihat  he  had  assumed  the  title  and  all  the  functions  of  ib  proclaimed 
I  king.  Tohawar  Khan  became  his  prime  minister ;  •^p®™'- 
tfojahid  Khan,  another  great  nobleman,  also  accepted  of  an 
office ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  destitute  of  a  leader,  continued 
submissive  to  the  authority  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
obey.  Aurangzib  had  sent  all  his  troops  on  different  detach- 
ments, and  had  scarcely  one  thousand  men  with  him  Marchea 
at  Ajmir,  when  he  heard  that  Akber  was  in  full  march  Aurangzib. 
against  him.     He  instantly  called  in  M6azzini,  with  as  many  of 

"  Bernier,  vol.  i.  p.  1&3. 
T  T 
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tinited  with  Akber,  took  the  first  opportunity  < 
TfjMtioaoc  to  his  brother.  His  example  was  fd 
Kioy.  chiefs,  and  the  general  inclination  was 
Tohawar  EMn,  when  next  day  sent  ont  witl 
gnard,  came  forward  as  if  to  engage  with  that  i 
and  at  once  passed  over  to  the  emperor's  side. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  there  was  a  real  or  afi 
that  he  came  over  with  treacherous  intentions,  or 
is  extremely  improbable,  he  really  did  entertaiii 
but  a  report  was  set  on  foot  that  he  intended  to 
emperor,  and,  on  his  refusing  to  give  np  his  arms, 
and  he  was  cut  down  close  to  the  royal  pavilioi 

Meanwhile,  his  desertion,  and  that  of  so  many  < 
t^^2£  ranks,  struck  the  Bajputs  with  dismaj 
rattaa.  themselvcs  left  to  oppose  the  whole  Mi 
they  thought  it  necessary  at  last  to  attend  to  th 
only  Durga  Das  remaining,  with  3,000  horse,  to 
Akber  on  his  retreat.  That  prince  was  left  t 
single  Mahometan  soldier,  and  all  he  could  ej 
B&jptits  was  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  their  privati^ 
fore  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  Marattac 
pursuit  by  a  march  through  the  hills  into  Guzer^ 
▲.D.  1681,  way  to  the  C6ncan,  and  arrived  in  safetj 
Ju^e  1.  by  Durgi  Dm,  with  600  Eajpiits.« 
But  the  war  with  M^w&r  and  J6dpur,  though  i 
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by  this  system  of  hostility  was  the  rtoa  of  Oudipur, 
rtile  territory  lay  nearest  the  Moguls,  and  was  occu- 
Jieir  troops ;  while  the  remote  and  barren  tracts  under 
vere  less  exposed  to  such  an  impression.  Aurangzib 
was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  a  struggle  which 
V  In'm  from  more  important  affairs;  and,  by  his  con- 

the  rana  vras  induced  to  make  overtures,  which  were 
tely  and  favourably  received.  The  jizya  was  passed  over 
e,  the  small  cession  formerly  made  in  lieu  of  that  im- 
\  now  given  as  a  penalty  for  having  assisted  Akber ; 
the  other  articles  were  &vourabl6  to  the  r&na,  whose 
vas  saved  by  a  clause  promising  the  restoration  of  Ajit 
Duntry  to  him  when  he  should  come  of  age.**  This 
lowed  Aurangadb  to  draw  off  his  army,  without  discredit, 
eckan,  where  its  presence  could  no  longer  be  dispensed 
it  it  did  little  towards  the  real  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
tern  Bajptits  were  still  in  arms ;  the  war  with  the 
H  renewed  at  no  distant  period ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
tates,  except  Jeipur  and  the  little  principalities  towards 
,  continued  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  till  the  end  of 
ib's  reign.     The  capitals  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

but,  though  the  dissensions  among  the  Bajputs  pre- 
lieir  making  solid  acquisitions,  they  still  severely  ha- 
te troops  in  their  own  country,  and  often  laid  waste  the 
uing  provinces.*^ 


CHAPTEE    III. 
PEOM  1681  TO  1698. 


binuance  of  this  warfare  did  not  prevent  Aurangrfb  from 
all  the  resources  he  could  command  to  the  Airainof 
at  of  theDeckan,  where  many  changes  of  mo-  rwimed. 
d  taken  place,  while  he  was  engaged  in  other  quarters, 
lis  forces  were  first  drawn  off  for  the  war  with  the 
(a.d.  1672),  Khan  Jehan,  his  general  in  the  Deckan, 
mself  too  weak  to  prosecute  active  hostilities  against 

I  Fragments^  p.  106.      Tod*s  (akhb&rs)  of  the  day,  which  he  mentions 

Tol.  i.  p.  388.  were  in  his  possession.    It  is  certainly 

R&jagthAn^  toL  ii.  p.  69,  &c.  onite  unlike  the  Rijp^t  legends ;  being 

d's  account  of  the  transactions  distinct  and    consistent,  and  constantly 

to  the  treaty  is  probably  rec-  referring  to  dates,  which   coincide  with 

the  Mahometan  newspapers  those  of  eyents  related  by  other  aathm. 

T    T    2 
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the  Maxattas ;  and  would  probably  have  been  nnable  to  defei 
Bivajfioon-  his  own  province,  if  their  leader  had  been  disposed 
SJ^irr™  attack  it.  But  while  things  were  in  this  position,  t] 
king  of  Bijapiir  died,*  and  the  state  of  discord  into  which  I 
country  fell  offered  greater  temptations  to  Sivaji  than  we 
presented  by  any  attack  on  the  Moguls.  The  part  of  Bij^i 
which  most  attracted  him  on  this  occasion  was  that  on  the  se 
with  the  adjoining  6h£ts ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  16! 
and  1674  a.d.,  after  a  succession  of  battles  and  sieges,  he  mac 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  C6nean  (except  tl 
points  held  by  the  English,  Abyssinians,  and  Portuguese),  an 
of  a  tract  above  the  Ghats,  extending  fiEurther  to  the  east  tluu 
i8  crowned  the  Upper  coursc  of  the  Kishna.  Though  Sivaji  ha 
^th  aSdi.  long  borne  the  privileges  of  sovereignty,  he  conoeiTW 
k^tyT  it  suitable  to  the  undertakings  he  had  now  in  view  U 
assume  the  exercise  of  them  with  greater  solemnity  than  before 
He  was  therefore  again  inaugurated  at  Bdighar  with  all  th 
ceremonies  of  a  Mogul  coronation ;  including  his  being  weighec 
in  gold,  and  distributing  rich  presents  to  all  around  him.  Ai 
the  same  time  he  changed  the  titles  of  his  principal  officers  fron 
Persian  to  Sanscrit ;  and  while  he  thenceforth  assumed  aU  & 
pomp  of  a  Mahometan  prince,  he  redoubled  his  attention  to  tb 
duties  of  his  religion,  and  affected  greater  scrupulosity  thai 
ever  in  food  and  other  things  connected  with  cast.' 

The  long  period  for  which  Sivaji  had  been  employed  in  hi 
Makes  an  In-  couqucsts  cncouragcd  the  Moguls  to  make  an  incorsioi 
cuwton  into  Jnto  his  possessious  soon  after  this  ceremony ;  but  the] 
territory,  had  rcasou  to  rcpcut  their  temerity.  Sivaji,  withoal 
moving  in  person,  sent  detachments  into  the  imperial  territnT; 
and  these  bands  took  two  forts,  plundered  the  country  to  <h< 
heart  of  EMnd^sh  and  Berar,  and  even  penetrated  into  Guxe- 
andflrgt  rat  as  fsx  as  Bar6ch,  where  for  the  first  time  thej 
Nerbadda.  crosscd  thc  rivcr  Nerbadda.  These  incursions  took 
place  in  1675 ;  and  as  he  hoped  they  might  induce  the  Mogob 
to  refrain  from  disturbing  him  again,  they  left  Sivaji  at  hbestj 
to  execute  a  design  that  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  llii 
Bivajisex-  ^^  ^®  rccovcry  of  his  father's  j%Ir,  and  a  fbithei 
S^^slJSh^of  extension  of  his  conquests  in  the  South  of  India.  Ite 
India.         j^gir  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  yonnjfff 

'  [AH  iCdil  Shah  died  in  1672,  and  was  nation,  and  describee  it  m  vnA  wff* 

Buccoeded  by  his  son  Sekandar,  only  five  splendid  than  woold  haTe  been  txptetti 

years  old.— £d.]  among  early  Marattaa.    Ittookpb0e<* 

'  Mr.  Oxenden,  who  was  envo^  from  the  6th  of  Jime,  1674. 
Bombay  to  Siviyl,  was  present  at  his  coro- 
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brother,  V^ncaji,  who  held  it  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
the  government  of  Bijapur.     Sivajl  was  therefore  now  at  liberty 
either  to  claim  it  as  heir,  or  to  conquer  it  as  an  enemy ;  and  his 
Tiews  were  particularly  directed  to  it  from  his  having  lately 
been  joined  by  Baghunath  Ndrdin,  the  Bramin  who  had  formerly 
managed  it  on  the  part  of  Shdhji,  and  had  afterwards  been 
minister  to  Y^ncaji  until  a  recent  quarrel.     This  man  was  useful 
to  Sivajl  both  from  his  knowledge  and  connexions.     But  as  he 
could  not  safely  set  out  on  so  remote  an  expedition  without 
leaving  a  friend  in  his  rear,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
of  Bijdpur  and  fears  of  the  Moguls  entertained  by  the  king  of 
Golc6nda,  and  proposed  an  alliance  to  him  against  their  common 
enemies.     His  overtures  being  encouraged,  he  marched  Towards 
for  Grolc6nda  with  an  army  of  30,000  horse  and  40,000  a.d.  i676. 
in&ntry.     He  halted  for  some  time  at  6olc6nda  to  make  a 
definite  settlement  of  his  alliance ;  when  it  was  agreed  that  he 
was  to  share  with  the  king  whatever  conquests  he  made  beyond 
his  other's  jagir,  and  that  the  king  was  to  supply  him  with  a 
sum  of  money  and  a  train  of  artillery,  reserving  all  his  other 
forces  to  keep  the  armies  of  Bijapur  and  the  Moguls  in  check. 
Having  thus  secured  his  rear,  Sivaji  crossed  the  Kishna  a.d.  ictt. 
at  Camtil,  proceeded  through  Cadapa,  and  passing  ^^^' 
dose  to  Madras,*  presented  himself  before  Jinji  (Gingee),  600 
miles  from  his  own  territories.     Jinji  was  a  strong  and  He  takes 
importajit  hill-fort  belonging  to  Bijapur,  but  was  given  ^*°^^* 
up  in  consequence  of  a  previous  imderstanding  with  the  com- 
mander.    The  heavy  part  of  his  army,  which  he  had  left  behind, 
next  laid  siege  to,  and  ultimately  took,  Vellor ;  while  «>*  ven6r, 
Sivaji  had  a  personal  interview  with  his  brother,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  give  him  a  share  of  their  father's  possessions. 
Having  failed  in  this  negotiation,  he  took  A'mi,  and  ^^  reooTe™ 
various  other  forts,  and  forcibly  occupied  the  whole  of  Sc^M-Jgir 
Shahji's  j^gir  in  the  Mysore.     While  thus  employed,  *nMy8ore. 
he  heard  of  the  invasion  of  Golc6nda  by  the  Moguls  and  the 
government  of  Bijapur ;  on  which  he  marched  oflF  to  the  north, 
leaving  his  conquests  in  charge  of  his  half-brother  Santaji,  who 
had  joined  him  on  his  first  arrival.     As  soon  as  Sivaji  was  out 
of  reach,  Y^ncaji  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  possessions ; 
and  the  dispute  terminated  in  a  compromise,  by  which  V^ncaji 
was  to  retain  the  jagir,  but  pay  half  the  revenue  to  Sivaji,  who 
was  to  keep  to  himself  the  places  which  he  had  conquered  from 
Bijapur.     The  king  of  Golc6nda  had  by  this  time  come  to  a 
•  First  week  of  May,  1677.     Wilks'  M^fsare,  from  the  "  Madras  Becords." 
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settlement  with  the  Moguls ;  and  Sivaji,  after  conquering  the 
Aboatthe  districts  of  Belari  and  Ad6ni  on  his  way,  passed  on 
▲.D.1678.  to  E&ighar,  which  he  reached  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months. 

The  invasion  of  Golc6nda  was  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy 
The  MogaiB.  of  the  Moguls.     Khdn  Jehan  had  been  removed,  and 
S^invSe  succeeded  by  Dilir  KMn,  perhaps  the  best  of  Aurang- 
Goiotoda.      jjib'g  officers.     His  force  was  still  small ;  but  a  oona- 
derable  portion  of  his  troops  were  Patdns,  like  himself,  and  he 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies  by  his  own  vigour  and  activity. 
The  king  of  Bijaptir  was  still  a  minor,  and  various  revolutions 
had  taken  place  among  his  ministers  and  guardians.    Dilir 
formed  a  union  with  one  of  them,  and  made  the  above-mentioned 
attack  on  Golc6nda.     The  regent  of  Bijapur,  who  acted  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  died  soon  after ;  and  Dilir,  by  supporting 
the  claims  of  an  Abyssinian,  named  Masaud,  to  succeed  hun, 
acquired  a  perfect  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Bgdpor.    But 
Aurangzib,  not  satisfied  with  these  advantages,  sent  down  Prince 
M6azzim,  as  viceroy,  to  advance  further  demands,  which  DiMr, 
Lajr  siege  to   as  general,  was  to  enforce.    In  execution  of  this  plan, 
A.D.  1679.      Dilir  renewed  the  war  with  Bijapur,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  capital.    The  regent,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  Sivaji,  wha, 
not  finding  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  the  besieging  army, 
invaded  and  laid  waste  the  Mogul  territory  with  more  than  or- 
dinaay  severity.     He  was  nearly  cut  off  on  his  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  from  one  of  those  inroads ;  but,  almost  inmiediately  after- 
wards, appeared  in  greater  strength  than  ever,  and  took  several 
forts  from  the  Moguls.     But  DUir  EMn  still  persevered  in  the 
siege,  and  the  regent,  reduced  to  extremity,  entreated  Sivaji  to 
sivaji'sBon,   comc  to  his  assistance  before  it  was  too  late.     Siraji 
^^^  ti^  had  set  off  for  this  purpose,  when  he  was  surprised  hy 
Moguls.       ^Q  intelligence  that  his  son,  Sambajf,  had  deserted  to 
the  Moguls.     This  young  man,  who  had  none  of  his  fiither's 
qualities,  except  his  courage,  had  given  himself  up  to  debaoch- 
ery ;  and  having  attempted  to  violate  the  wife  of  a  Bramin,  was 
imprisoned  by  Sivaji  in  one  of  his  hill-forts.     He  now  escaped 
from  his  place  of  confinement,  and  fled  to  Dilir,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms,  intending  to  make  use  of  him  among  the 
Marattas  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  father.     The  embarraflsment 
this  occasioned  to  Sivaji  was  only  temporary,  for  Aurangzib, 
disapproving  of  Dilir's  views,  ordered  Sanibaji  to  be  sent  pri- 
Heretnrna    soucr  to  his   owu    camp ;   and  DiUr,  whose  honour 
tohia  father,  ^^^^s  pledged  for  his  safety,  connived  at  his  retom 
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to  liis  fibiher.  Meanwhile  the  defence  of  Bij&piir  had  snr- 
passed  expectation:  Sivaji,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise,  had  renewed  his  exertions ;  and  Dilir  Ehan,  find- 
ing his  supplies  cut  off,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Bite«of  bi- 
The  price  of  Sivaji's  alliance  vras  a  cession  of  the  ter-  i^p^  ''^"^ 
ritoiy  between  the  Tmnbadra  and  Kishna,  and  of  all  the  king's 
rights  over  the  jagir  of  Shahji.  This  last  acquisition  gave  him 
the  right,  as  his  success  did  the  power,  of  exercising  a  more 
effectual  control  over  his  brother ;  and  Y^ncaji's  mortification 
at  the  change  had  led  him  to  the  thoughts  of  renouncing 
worldly  affitiirs ;  when  all  Sivaji's  designs  were  cut  short  by  an 
illness  which  carried  him  off  on  the  5th  of  April,  1680,  dmUi  of 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

Though  the  son  of  a  powerfdl  chief,  he  had  begun  life  as  a 
daring  and  artfdl  captain  of  banditti,  had  ripened  into  Hiaduwo- 
a  skilful  general  and  an  able  statesman,  and  left  a  ^' 
character  which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  approached 
by  any  of  his  countrymen.  The  distracted  state  of  tiie  neigh- 
bouring countries  presented  openings  by  which  an  inferior 
leader  might  have  profited ;  but  it  required  a  genius  like  his  to 
avail  himself  as  he  did  of  the  mistakes  of  Aurangzlb,  by  VinflliTig 
a  zeal  for  religion  and,  through  that,  a  national  spirit  among 
the  Marattas.  It  yras  by  these  feelings  that  his  government 
was  upheld  after  it  passed  into  feeble  hands,  and  was  kept  to- 
gether, in  spite  of  numerous  internal  disorders,  until  it  had 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
Though  a  predatory  war,  such  as  he  conducted,  must  necessarily 
inflict  extensive  misery,  his  enemies  bear  witness  to  his  anxiety 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  it  by  himiane  regulations,  which  were 
strictly  enforced.  His  devotion  latterly  degenerated  into  ex- 
travagances of  superstition  and  austerity,  but  seei»»  never  to 
have  obscured  his  talents  or  soured  his  temper.^ 

When  Sambaji  returned  firom  the  Mogul  camp,  he  was  again 
placed  in  confinement  at  Panalla,  and  was  there  when  unmiooeMfai 
his  &ther  died.     This    circumstance,   and  some  ex-  JJJ^Swo*** 
pressions  of  uneasiness  which  had  fallen  fix>m  Sivaji  ^^^i^ 
regarding  the  ftiture  conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  offered  a  pretext 
for  alleging  that  he  designed  the  succession  for  the  second, 

*  [Aurangzib  did  not  attempt  to  con-  ing  to  destroy  the  ancient  sovereignties  of 

ceal  either  his  own  satisfaction  at  Sivaji's  India.    My  armies  have  been  employed 

death  or  the  merits  of  the  foe.     ''  He  was/'  against  him  for  nineteen  years,  and  ne- 

he  said,  "  a  ffreat  captain,  and  the  only  one  vertheless  his  state  has  been  always  in- 

wfao  has  had  the  magnanimity  to  raise  a  creasing.*'   (0rme*s  Fragments.) — ^£d.] 
new  kingdom  while  I  haye  been  endeayour-  .        . 
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Eaja  Ram,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  The  intrigues  of  tliis  yauii| 
prince's  mother  gained  acceptance  to  the  story ;  and  the  Bramii 
ministers,  who  dreaded  Sambaji's  violence,  and  looked  witl 
pleasure  to  a  long  minority,  affected  to  receive  it  as  authentic 
and  sent  orders  for  the  close  arrest  of  Sambaji,  concealing  Siva 
ji's  death  tiU  that  object  should  be  accomplished. 

But  Sambaji,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  within  Panalla,  con- 
knowiSged  ^ived  to  get  possession  of  the  secret,  and  announced 
'^ja-  his  own  accession  to  the  garrison,  who  immediately  ac- 

knowledged his  authority.  He  did  not  at  first  venture  out  of  his 
stronghold,  but  the  public  opinion  was  favourable  to  his  right; 
the  Bramin  ministers  fell  out  among  themselves ;  a  force  that 
was  sent  to  besiege  him  was  gained  over  to  his  interest,  and  he 
at  length  made  his  entry  into  Eaighar  as  undisputed  soYcreign 
(June,  1680). 

His  prudence,  up  to  this  time,  had  gone  far  to  remove  the 
sambajiB  prcjudicc  entertained  against  him,  but  the  fevonraUe 
cruelty.  impression  was  effaced  by  his  cruelties  after  his  ac- 
cession. He  put  the  widow  of  Sivaji  to  a  painftd  and  lingering 
death ;  he  imprisoned  her  son  Eaja  Ram,  threw  the  Bramin 
ministers  who  had  been  most  active  against  him  into  irons,  and 
beheaded  such  of  his  other  enemies  as  were  not  protected  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  class.  The  same  prevalence  of  passion  over 
policy  appeared  in  his  foreign  proceedings.  Sivaji  had  always 
been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Abyssinians  of  Jinjera,  and 
Hisobsti-  ^^^  occasionally  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  them. 
S^n^jta-  Sambaji's  first  operations  were  against  these  people; 
iera.  and  as  they  were  near  neighbours  to  his  capital,  he 

took  a  personal  interest  in  the  war,  and  for  a  long  time  gave  JSf 
his  whole  thoughts  to  subduing  them,  as  if  he  had  no  otfaei 
PriSw  Ak-  ^^®°^y  ^^  ^^®  world.  He  was  not  diverted  from  thu 
ber.  pursuit  cveu  by  the  arrival  of  Prince  Akber  in  his  caiiq 

(June,  1681).  He  received  the  prince  with  honour,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  emperor,  yet  showed  no  intention  of  render 
ing  his  pretensions  useful  by  supporting  them  against  Aurangiflx 
The  arrival  of  Akber  suggested  to  the  party  still  secretly  opposed 
Plots  against  to  Sambaji  the  possibility  of  obtaining  his  sanction  to 
thority.  the  claim  of  fiaja  Bam.  Their  plot  was  soon  disoo- 
Executions.  ycrcd ;  many  of  their  leaders  were  trampled  to  death 
by  elephants,  and  among  the  sufferers  was  one  of  the  chid 
Bramin  ministers,  whose  eminent  services  to  Sivaji  seemed  to 
protect  him  from  capital  punishment  almost  as  much  as  hii 
sacred  order. 
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The  disaflfection  to  SambajTs  government  produced  by  these 
executions  was  increased  by  other  causes.     He  neg-  oireihim- 
lected  or  persecuted  his  fatiier^s  ministers,  while  he  Svourito,* 
threw  his  own  affairs,  without  reserve,  into  the  hands  ^^^^^ 
of  Calusha,  a  Bramin  from  Hindostan,  who  had  gained   his 
&vour  by  encouraging  his  vices,  as  well  as  by  his  insinuating 
manners  and  superficial  accomplishments. 

With  the  aid  of  this  counsellor  he  eagerly  prosecuted  his 
operations  a^inst  Jinjera  (a.d.  1682).  He  endea-  Faiinat 
voured  to  construct  a  mound  to  connect  the  island  with  ^^^^ 
the  mainland,  and  he  afterwards  attempted  an  assault  by  means 
of  boats.  All  his  exertions  were  in  vain ;  and  when  he  was 
constrained  to  raise  the  siege,  the  Abyssinians  increased  his 
mortification  by  sallying  out  and  plundering  his  viQages.  They 
soon  after  injured  him  still  more  sensibly  by  entirely  defeating 
his  fleet  at  sea.  Exasperated  by  these  affironts,  he  charged  the 
Europeans  settled  on  the  coast  with  having  contributed  to  pro- 
duce them :  he  began  hostilities  in  person  against  the  Portu- 
guese, with  whom  Sivaji  had  also  been  at  war,  and  nearly 
proceeded  to  the  same  extremity  with  the  English,  although 
they  had  hitherto  always  been  treated  as  friends.  These  petty 
operations  were  interrupted  by  attacks  from  the  Moguls,  the 
precursors  of  the  appearance  of  Aurangzib.  Sambaji's  Decline  of 
chiefs  had  not  been  entirely  inactive  in  the  Deckan  theDeckLi? 
during  his  own  occupation  with  the  Abyssinians;  but  great 
relaxation  had  been  introduced  into  discipline,  and  it  was  in- 
creased, along  with  all  other  disorders,  by  the  habits  to  which 
the  raja  had  given  himself  up.  His  whole  time  was  spent  in 
idleness  and  debauchery ;  the  vast  treasures  left  by  Sivaji  were 
soon  dissipated;  and,  although  Calusha  added  to  the  general 
disaffection  by  increasing  the  land  revenue,  the  income  of  the 
state  was  inadequate  to  its  expenditure.  The  troops,  left  long 
in  arrears,  appropriated  the  plunder  taken  on  expeditions  to 
their  own  use,  and  degenerated  from,  the  comparatively  regular 
bands  of  Sivaji  into  the  hordes  of  rapacious  and  destructive 
fi'eebooters  which  they  have  ever  since  remained. 

By  this  time  Aurangzib  had  made  his  treaty  with  the  rana  of 
Oudiptir ;  and,  after  leaving  a  detachment  to  ravage  a.d.  less. 
the  J6dpur  territory,  moved  with  the  whole  force  of  his  t^^^^ 
empire  to  the  conquest  of  the  Deckan.  the  Deckan. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  sound  policy  for  Aurangzib  to 
have  combined  with  the  kings  of  Bijapur  and  Golc6nda  His  views. 
in  puttrog  down  Sambaji,  and  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the 
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Deckan ;  but  he,  perhaps,  thought  that  those  monarchs  were 
more  jealous  of  him  than  of  the  Marattas,  and  would  not  sinoerely 
unite  with  him,  so  that  Sambaji  would  never  want  a  retieftt 
while  they  had  dominions  in  which  to  harbour  him.  It  is  at 
least  as  probable  that  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdoms  of  ^apdr 
and  Golc6nda  was  Aurangzib's  primarj  object,  and  that  he 
judged  the  reduction  of  Sambaji  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  success  in  his  other  more  important  undertaking.  He  had 
seen  with  pleasure  the  wars  of  those  kings  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Marattas,  had  fomented  their  internal  disorders,  and 
seemed  so  &r  blinded  as  to  think  that  eyerything  that  threw  the 
Deckan  into  confusion  must  turn  to  his  advantage. 

His  first  advance  was  to  Burhanpdr,  where  he  made  a  long 
A.D.  1S83.  halt,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Aurangabad.  He  mi 
occupied  during  those  periods  on  political  and  financial  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  infiituation,  he  took  this  occasion  to 
enforce  the  strict  exaction  of  the  jizya,  which  the  common  senee 
of  his  officers  had  led  them  to  avoid. 

Before  he  had  left  Burhanpur,  he  sent  Prince  Azam  with  a 
His  flnt  considerable  force  to  reduce  the  hill-forts  near  the 
opentkms.  j^jj^^y^^^  ^f  ^^  Chand6r  range  with  the  Ghats ;  and 
Prince  M6azzim,  with  a  still  larger  one,  to  overrun  the  C6ncaD, 
and  penetrate  to  the  south  of  Sambaji's  country,  and  the  bordeit  ' 
A.D.  1684.  of  that  of  Bijapur.  It  is  as  difficult  to  see  any  geneial 
design  in  the  employment  of  these  armies  as  to  undervtand  the 
principles  on  whidi  their  operations  were  conducted.  The 
strong  fort  of  Sal^r  was  given  up  by  previous  concert  to  Prince 
Azam,  and  this  petty  intrigue  may  have  tempted  Aunuig&bto 
detach  a  force  to  this  unconnected  point ;  but  to  send  a  laige 
army  of  cavaby  ^  among  the  rocks  and  thickets  of  the  Cdneaa, 
where  there  were  no  roads,  no  forage,  and  no  field  for  the  eat- 
ployment  of  horse,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  that  it  is  qpite 
^'^^^  impossible  to  explain.  M6azzim  marched  the  irhtk 
JJJj*^^  length  of  the  C6ncan  unopposed ;  yet  by  the  tinie  he 
ccmcan.  got  to  the  ueighbourhood  of  Goa,  he  had  lost  afanoit 
the  whole  of  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  his  men  began  to 
suffer  from  scarcity.  The  pressure  was  increased  by  Samh^ 
who  stopped  up  the  Ghats,  while  his  cruisers  cut  off  the  inwA 
that  were  sent  with  supplies  by  sea;  and  M6azzim  thought  hiB- 
self  fortunate  when  he  was  able  to  emerge  into  the  ocrnkj 
above  the  Gh&ts  with  the  remains  of  his  dismounted  army.  He 

•  Omie  sajB  40.000. 
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bs  pursued  by  the  effects  of  an  rmwliolesoine  climate  and 
asual  food,  and  lost  a  great  portion  of  his  men  by  an  epidemic 
lich  broke  out  at  Wfilwa,  near  Mirich,  on  the  Kishna,  where 
encamped  for  the  period  of  the  rains. 

When  the  season  opened  he  was  directed  to  enter  the  terri- 
ry  of  Bijdpur  from  the  south-west,  so  as  to  co-operate  inyasion  of 
Oi  Prince  Azam,  who,  after  failing  in  his  expedition  ®^'p^- 
ainst  the  forts,  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  army  to  invade 
j4p^;  while  Aurang^  himself  advanced  to  Ahmednagar, 
kving  a  reserve  imder  Kh&n  Jeh&n  at  Aurang&bdd.  -^- 1«®*- 
ds  movement  gave  Sambajf  an  opportuniiy  to  retaliate  the  in- 
sion  of  his  country.     He  gradually  assembled  a  body  ^J^^t^e 
horse  in  the  north  of  the  C6ncan,  behind  the  right  ^s^^  ^ 

'  "         tbe  empe- 

nk  of  Aurangzib's  armies,  which  from  thence  moved  iw'Brear. 
pidly  along  their  rear,  sacked  and  burned  the  great  ciiy  of 
irhanpi^,  and  then  drew  off  again  to  the  C6ncan,  leaving  all 
e  coimtry  through  which  it  had  passed  in  a  blaze.  So  secret 
well  as  rapid  were  the  movements  of  this  body,  that  Khan 
hAn,  marching  on  a  point  where  he  thought  to  intercept  it, 
and  himself  entirely  off  the  line  of  its  retreat. 
Meanwhile  Prince  Atzam  had  taken  S614ptir,  and  was  advan- 
ag  towards  Bij4ptir ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
e  army  that  was  sent  out  to  oppose  him,  and  was  compelled 
retreat  beyond  the  Bima ;  while  M6azzim,  too  weak  to  attempt 
ly  movement  by  himself,  was  obliged  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ents,  by  which  he  was  escorted  to  Ahmednagar  with  the 
reck  of  his  fine  army. 

After  these  failures  Aurangzib  advanced  in  person  to  S61apur, 
id  sent  on  Prince  Azam  with  his  army  reinforced :  Slf  iS^wion 
though  the  distance  was  so  short,  the  Bijdpur  troops  »'  Bij^piir. 
it  off  the  prince's  supplies,  and  would  have  destroyed  his  army, 
a  large  convoy  of  grain  had  not  been  skilfully  conducted  into 
s  camp  by  Ghazi  ud  din.®  The  impression  he  made  was  still 
oall,  tmtil  Aurangzib,  at  a  later  period,  moved  on  to  ^^d.  leae. 
le  siege  in  person. 

It  was  in  the  present  stage  of  the  war  that  the  Marattas, 
eing  the  Moguls  dravm  off  to  the  south,  made  another  8jmb|^ 
)ld  inroad  into  the  territory  in  their  rear,  plundered  Bartch. 
le  city  of  Bar6ch,  and  retreated  after  ravaging  the  adjoining 
urt  of  Guzerdt.     It  is  not  clear  whether  Sambajl  sent  out  this 
[pedition  from  motives  of  his  own,  or  in  concert  with  the 

*  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Nizam. 
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Deckan  kings.  He  had  about  this  time  entered  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Golc6nda ;  and  on  this  &ct  becoming 
known  to  Anrangzib,  he  did  not  allow  his  attention  to  be 
drawn  off  to  Sambaji,  bnt  immediately  made  it  a  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Golc6nda,  and  sent  an  army  to  invade  that  king- 
dom. From  his  usual  distrust  of  powerful  armies  and  great 
Aurangzib  commauders,  the  force  he  sent  was  insufficient;  and 
G^icd^da.  ere  long  he  was  constrained  to  send  his  son,  Prince 
M6azzim,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  support  the  first 
army,  and  take  the  command  of  the  whole.  The  government 
of  Golc6nda  was  in  a  very  different  state  fix>m  the  distracted 
condition  of  Bijaptir.  The  king,  Abul  Hasan,  though  indolent 
and  voluptuous,  was  popular ;  and  his  government  and  finances 
were  ably  conducted  by  Madna  Pant,  a  Bramin,  to  whom  he 
wisely  gave  his  full  confidence.  But  the  exclusive  employment 
of  this  minister  was  odious  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  especiallj 
to  Ibrahim  Khan,  the  commander-in-chief,  into  whose  hands 
the  power  would  probably  have  fallen  under  any  different  ar- 
rangement. When  M6azzim  drew  near,  this  man  deserted  to 
him  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Madna  Pant  waa 
murdered  in  a  simultaneous  tumult  in  the  city ;  the  king  fled 
to  the  hill-fort  of  Grolc6nda,  and  Heiderabad  was  seized  and 
plundered  for  three  successive  days.  M6azzim  did  hia  best 
to  check  this  breach  of  discipline ;  and  it  gave  the  utmost  dis- 
pleasure to  the  emperor,  not  so  much  from  humanity,  or  even 
policy,  as  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  treasure  lost  to  the 
crown,  which  he  violently  suspected  that  M6azzim  had  em- 
bezzled for  his  own  ambitious  purposes,  as  he  himself  had 
done  on  a  similar  occasion  tmder  Shdh  Jehan.  Having  thns 
effectually  crippled  the  king  of  Golc6nda,  he  granted  him  peace 
Makes^^aoe  for  a  great  pecuniary  payment,  and  turned  his  whole 
king.  forces  to  the  reduction  of  Bijapur. 

The  army  of  that  monarchy  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
Aiiran  lb  ™^®1^^  away ;  for,  although  the  walls  of  the  city  aw 
in  person,'    six  milcs  in  circumferencc,  Auranfirzib  was  abk  to 

niOV68 

^l^nst  invest  it  completely,  while  he  employed  a  portum  of 
his  army  on  a  regular  attack  and  breach.  So  wdl 
was  the  blockade  kept  up,  that  by  the  tune  the  breach  ini 
practicable  the  town  was  distressed  for  provisions ;  and  as 
the  garrison,  though  small,  was  composed  of  FtttfinSy  it  i«i 
thought  prudent  to  give  them  favourable  terms:  AunuigiS> 
Takes  the      entered  the  place  on  a  portable,  throne  through  the 
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breacli,  the  young  king  was  made  prisoner/  and  Bija-  ^^'^^J^^ 
pur,  ceasing  to  be  a  capital,  was  soon  reduced  to  the  monarchy. 
deserted  condition  in  which  it  now  stands.®  o^  \^* 

No  sooner  had  Bijapur  fallen  than  Aurangzib  determined  to 
break  the  peace  witii  Golc6nda ;  and  the  means  he  Aurangsib 
employed  were  as  base  as  the  design  was  perfidious.  ^S^\J^ 
He  drew  his  army  near  on  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  ^^^^^^^^a. 
he  obtained  jewels  and  gifts  of  all  sorts  from  the  unfortunate 
king,  anxious  at  any  cost  to  purchase  his  friendship,  or  at  least 
his  compassion ;  but  during  all  this  interval  he  was  intriguing 
with  the  ministers  of  Golc6nda,  and  debauching  the  troops ; 
and  when  his  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  published  a  mani- 
festo denouncing  the  king  as  a  protector  of  infidels,  and  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  his  fort.     From  this  moment  Abul  Hasan 
seemed  to  cast  aside  his  eflFeminacy ;  and,  though  deserted  by 
his  troops,  he  bravely  defended  Golc6nda  for  seven  months,  till 
it  also  was. given  up  by  treachery ;  and  he  then  bore  a.d.  les?. 
his  misfortunes  with  a  dignity  and  resignation  that  TijlTthe 
has  endeared  his  memory  to  his  subjects  and  their  ^g^J^*^^ 
descendants  even  to  this  day.  monarchy. 

During  this  siege,  the  unsleeping  suspicions  of  Aurangzib 
were  stirred  up  by  some  indiscreet  communications  imprisons 
between  Abul  Hasan  and  Prince  M6azzim.  The  object  M6a«xim. 
of  this  intercourse  was  to  procure  the  prince's  intercession  with 
his  fiEtther ;  but  to  Aurangzib  it  appeared  to  afford  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  his  former  surmises,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  securing 
M6azzim,  who  remained  in  more  or  less  strict  confinement  for 
nearly  seven  years.  M6azzim  seems  never  to  have  given  any 
cause  for  these  alarms.  All  accoimts  give  him  credit  for  caution 
and  moderation.  Bemier  says,  no  slave  could  be  more  obedient, 
or  seem  more  devoid  of  ambition :  he,  however,  hints  that  this 

*  [Grant  Duff  says    that   the  voung  in  the  citadel,  attest  the  former  ma^i- 

Since  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  ficence  of  the  court.  The  great  mosque 
oghul  camp  for  three  years,  when  he  died  is  a  grand  edifice,  and  the  tomb  of  Ibra- 
suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  him  Adil  Sh4h,  already  mentioned,  is  re- 
been  poisoned  by  Aurangzib.  Mr.  Morley  markable  for  its  elegant  and  graceful  ar- 
(CaUdogue^  p.  78)  says  that  he  died  in  chitecture;  but  the  chief  feature  in  the 
1699. — ^Ed.]  scene  is   the  mausoleum  of  Mohummud 

•  "  The  walls,  which  are  of  hewn  stone,  Adil  Shah,  the  dome  of  which  fills  the  eye 
and  very  lofty,  are  to  this  day  entire,  from  every  point  of  view ;  and,  though 
and,  being  surmounted  by  the  cupolas  in  itself  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  its 
and  minarets  of  public  buildings,  still  pre-  enormous  dimensions  and  austere  simpli- 
sent  to  the  spectator,  from  without,  the  city  invest  it  with  an  air  of  melancholy 
appearance  of  a  flourishing  city ;  but,  grandeur,  which  harmonises  with  the 
witliin,  all  is  solitude,  silence,  and  deso-  wreck  and  desolation  that  surround  it.** 
latJon.  The  deep  moat,  the  double  ram-  (Grant  Buff,  vol.  i.  p.  340.)  One  is  at  a 
part,  and  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  palaces  loss,  in  seeing  these  ruins,  to  coi\jectur6 
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was  rather  too  like  Anrangzib's  own  conduct  in  Ids  youth,  and 
perhaps  the  same  reflection  may  have  occurred  to  the  emperor.' 

Aurangdb  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  bat 
EffecuoL     had  sown  a  harvest  of  which  he  and  his  posterity  were 
^^^^'     to  reap  the  bitter  produce.     The  govemments  which 
i>iwr*ered     in  somc  degree  kept  up  order  in  the  Deckan  being 
DeckAD.        annihilated,  the  frame  of  society  which  depended  on 
them  was  dissolved,  and  the  scattered  materials  remained  as 
elements  of  discord.    Though  the  Pat&ns  and  foreign  meroe- 
naries  may  have  obtained  service  with  the  emperor,  the  rest  of 
the  troops  of  both  armies  were  obliged  to  join  Sa^nbaji,  or  to 
plunder  on  their  own  account.     The  distant  zemindiirs  seized 
every  opportunity  to  make  themselves  independent,  and,  among 
all  the  wars  and  robberies  to  which  they  betook  themsehes, 
were  always  ready  to  befriend  the  Marattaa,  whom  they  looked    '. 
on  as  the  patrons  of  anarchy :  those  most  vnthin  reach  of  the    ; 
Moguls  were  disaffected  to  their  conquerors ;  and  fit>m  tbii 
motive,  and  the  new-bom  feeling  of  religious  opposition,  were 
always  ready  to  assist  their  enemies ;  so  that^  in  spite  of  a  abort 
gleam  of  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  6olc6nda,  Aurangzfb  mi^t 
date  frt)m  that  event  a  train  of  vexations  and  disasters  iriikh 
followed  him  to  the  grave. 

He  was  not  remiss  in  taking  advantage  of  his  present  good 
AnraDgzfb  fortuuc.  Hc  took  posscssiou  of  all  the  territories  of 
aemioS^  Bijapur  and  6olc6nda,  even  their  latest  southern  oon- 
oJfifi^i^  quests :  *^  he  seized  on  Sh^ji's  jagir  in  the  Mjsoie, 
ISe^^*"*  confining  Y^caji  to  Tanjore,  and  compelling  the 
A.D.1688.  Marattas  in  Sivaji's  late  acquisitions  to  fly  to  tlieir 
forts.  But  in  all  these  countries  he  had  little  more  lliani 
military  occupation :  the  districts  were  feumed  to  the  d^smnUifl 
and  other  zemindars,  and  were  governed  by  militaiy  leaden, 
who  received  25  per  cent,  for  the  expense  of  collecting,  and 
who  sent  up  the  balance,  after  paying  their  troops,  to  the  king; 
unless,  as  often  happened,  assignments  were  made  for  a  period 
of  years  on  fixed  districts  for  the  payment  of  other  chiefs. 

During  all  these  great  events  Sambaji  remained  in  a  state  of 
Inactivity  of  P^rsoual  iuertncss,  ascribed  by  the  Maratta  hiBtoriani 
BBmbaji.  to  the  enchantments  of  Calusha,  but  naturally  ex- 
plained by  the  stupor  and  mental  debility  produced  by  a  comtt 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

how  so  small  a  state  could  have  main-        '*  [Ghasi  ud  din  vii  left  ■■ 
tained  such  a  capital  the  Deckan.— £11.] 

•  Bernier,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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Prince  Alrber,  disgasted  with  his  maimers,  and  hoping 
nothing  fix>m  such  an  ally,  quitted  his  court  and  re-  Prinoe 
paired  to  Persia,  where  he  lived  till  a.d.  1706.  The  toPerS?* 
ehiefe  exerted  themselves  individually  against  the  Moguls,  not- 
withstanding the  inefficiency  of  their  raja ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
resistance,  the  open  country  belonging  to  the  Marattas  was 
gradually  .taken  possession  of,  and  Aurangzib  was  preparing  for 
a  systematic  attack  on  the  forts,  when  the  activity  of  one  of  his 
officers  unexpectedly  threw  his  principal  enemy  into  samiMjf 
his  hands.  Sambaji  was  enjoying  himself,  with  a  loner. 
small  party  of  attendants,  in  a  favourite  pleasure-house,  at 
Sangam^war  in  the  C6ncan,  when  intelligence  of  his  un- 
guarded situation  was  brought  to  Tokarrab  TThan,  the  Mogul 
officer  at  Col&pur.'^  Though  this  place  is  only  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  Sangam^swar,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  the  range 
of  Ghats ;  and  as  Tokarrab  EMn  was  only  a  governor  of  a 
district,  his  neighbourhood  (if  it  could  so  be  called)  gave  little 
uneasiness  to  Sambaji  or  those  about  him.  Being  an  active 
and  enterprising  soldier,  he  set  off  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
and  took  his  measures  so  well  that  he  reached  Sangam^swar 
before  his  march  was  suspected.  Sambaji  might  still  have 
escaped,  for,  before  his  house  was  surrounded,  some  of  his 
followers  ran  in  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  Moguls ; 
but  Sambaji  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  replied  by 
threatening  them  with  punishment  for  such  insulting  intelli- 
gence. Soon  after,  Tokarrab  made  his  appearance ;  most  of  the 
attendants  fled ;  Calusha  was  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  save 
his  master ;  and  both  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  in  triumph 
to  the  imperial  head-quarters.*" 

They  were  led  through  the  camp  on  camels,  amidst  the  din 
of  drums  and  other  noisy  instruments,  and  surrounded  by  an 
innumerable  multitude,  who  flocked  to  see  their  dreaded  enemy; 
and,  after  being  exhibited  before  Aurangzib,  they  were  ordered 
into  confinement.  Aurangzib  probably  intended  to  spare  his 
prisoner,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  an  instrument  for  gaining 
possession  of  his  forts ;  but  Sambaji,  now  roused  to  a  sense  of 
his  degradation,  courted  death,  and  replied  to  an  invitation  to 
become  a  Mussulman  by  language  so  insulting  to  the  emperor, 
and  so  impious  towards  his  prophet,  that  an  order  was  given  for 

"  Grant  Duff.     From  a  letter  in  the  his    orders.      Tokarrab,  by  that  letter, 

Bak&imi  Kardim  (the  forty-firit  in  the  seems  to  have  been  besieging  Parnala. 
India  House  copy),  it  appears  that  the         "  Calusha  is  generally,  but  erroneously, 

plan  originated  wiUi  Aurangzib  himself,  belieyed  to  have  betrayed  his  master, 
and  was  executed  in  strict  conformity  to 
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his  immediate  execution.  The  sentence  was  probably  issued  on 
Put  to  death,  the  ground  of  blasphemy;  for  it  was  attended  with 
studied  barbarity,  very  unlike  the  usual  practice  of  Aurangzib. 
His  eyes  were  first  destroyed  with  a  hot  iron,  his  tongue  waw 

A.D.  1689,  ^^*  ^^^5  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^  beheaded  along  with  his 
Au^8t.  *      favourite,  Calusha. 

Though  his  person  had  been  despised  by  the  Marattas,  his 
fate  was  pitied  and  resented  ;  and  the  indignation  and  religions 
hatred  of  the  nation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever. 

Strong  as  was  the  animosity  of  the  Marattas,  their  chance  of 
we*kne«i  of  Tcsistance  appeared  to  be  very  small.  The  overwhehn- 
theMarattaa.  i^g  forcc  of  Aurangrfb,  his  personal  reputation,  even 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  which  surrounded  him,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  Great  Mogul,  struck  them  with  an  awe  which  they 
had  not  experienced  in  their  former  wars  with  his  lieutenants. 
Their  weakness  became  more  conspicuous  when  Aurangzib,  re- 
Anrangzib  maiuiug  himsclf  near  Puna,  sent  a  force  to  lay  siege 
tSh^ent*"  to  their  capital  of  Eaighar.  The  principal  chiefe  had 
^.^^  assembled  there  on  the  death  of  Sambaji,  had  acknow- 
ledged his  infant  son,  afterwards  called  Saho,  as  raja,  and  had 
nominated  his  uncle,  Baja  Bam,  to  be  regent. 

They  then,  after  providing  the  fortress  with  a  garrison  and 
Regency  of  P^ovisious,  withdrew  with  the  regent,  to  be  ready  for 
B&ja  B4in.  any  service  that  might  arise.  B&ighar  held  out  for 
several  months,  until  a  secret  ascent  was  disclosed  to  the  Hogols 
SSJm*'  ^y  *  Mawali  chief,  whom  some  personal  disgust,  coift- 
A.D.  1690.  bined  with  the  general  despondency,  induced  to  this 
act  of  treason.^^  The  infant  r&ja  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  regent,  instead  of  exposiiig 
to  risk  the  last  representative  of  Sivaji,  should  withdraw  to  tiie 
distant  fortress  of  Jinji  in  the  Camatic ;  while  his  forts  in  ths 
Deckan  were  to  be  put  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  his  troqis 
dispersed  in  their  villages,  ready  to  profit  by  better  times. 
lutja  R&m  Raja  Ram  accordingly  proceeded  with  a  few  fdloweif 
Jinji.  in  disguise  through  the  hostile  provinces  between  him 

ciJi^  r&ja.  and  Jinji.     When  he  reached  that  place,  he  prochiined 

''  It  seems  iinaccountable  that  these  oonfldence  in  the  Btrength  of  tht  plii4 

forts,  which,  at  some  times,  are  taken  by  and  sadden  despair  when  thej  find  dii- 

a  dozen  at  a  time,  at  others  held  out  for  cnlties  overcome  which  thej  thoaglil  it 

years  against  well-equipped  armies :   but  surmountable.     When  Boch  foitf  ait  ■ 

tlioy  are  often  ill-garrisoned,  and  without  good  order,  with  properly  prppmd  ftf* 

I)rurision8 ;  the  garrison  is  often  paid  by  risons  and  stores,  it  requires  all  th»ai- 

ands  which  lie  under  the  fort,  and  make  litaiy    resouroes    mad  mtidwB  oamnfjf  ^ 

them  dependent  on  the  enemy  ;  even  good  Europeans    to    make   an 

garrisons  are  often  surprised  from  over-  them. 
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Ids  arriyal,  and  assnmed  the  title  of  rdja,  on  the  grotmd  of  the 
captivity  of  his  nephew.  He  was  fortunate  in  an  ad-  gygtemof 
Tiser  in  Prillady  one  of  the  Bramin  ministers,  who  had  J^JS  by 
sufficient  talents  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  other  theMwatua. 
ministers  and  chiefs,  and  judgment  to  see  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable, even  if  it  had  been  practicable,  to  do  more  than  give  a 
common  scope  to  the  general  eflforts. 

Without  the  pervading  genius  of  Sivaji,  the  Marattas  would 
never  have  been  formed  into  a  nation ;  but  now,  when  all  were 
animated  by  one  spirit,  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  their  mode 
of  war,  required  that  it  should  be  left  to  operate  by  individual 
exertions.  The  plan  best  adapted  to  them  was,  to  bend  before 
a  blow,  to  oflPer  nothing  tangible  for  the  enemy  to  attack,  and 
to  return  to  the  charge  with  undiminished  vigour  whenever  it 
suited  them  to  take  the  part  of  assailants.  Accordingly,  their 
chiefi3  who  were  in  possession  of  lands  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  submission  to  the  Mogul,  and  none  were  louder  in  pro- 
fiMsions  of  zeal  and  attachment  than  they ;  but  they  almost  aU 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  rebels,  allowed  their  retainers 
to  join  them,  even  sent  parties  secretly,  under  their  own  rela- 
tions, to  share  in  plundering  expeditions,  and  did  more  mischief 
as  spies  and  hollow  confederates  than  they  could  have  done  as 
open  enemies.  The  soldiers  also,  when  they  had  no  efficient 
government  or  regular  treasury  to  look  to,  formed  each  his 
own  plan  for  his  individual  profit.  The  thirst  for  plunder  was. 
always  the  strongest  passion  of  the  nation,  from  the  first 
robbers  under  Sivaji  to  the  most  opulent  times  of  the  monarchy. 
Their  only  word  for  a  victory  is,  "  to  plunder  the  enemy ; "  and 
Qiough  they  readily  combine  for  common  objects,  yet  even  then 
the  mass  is  moved  by  each  man's  eagerness  for  his  separate 
booty.  When  this  spirit  was  called  into  activity,  it  required 
but  a  moderate  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
give  it  a  direction  that  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  the 
courage  of  disciplined  armies. 

When  the  Maratta  government  appeared  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled fipom  the  Deckan,  Aurangzib  despatched  Zulfikdr  ^^f^^^ 
Khin,  the  son  of  Assad  Khan,  who  had  distinguished  ^^^^ 
himself  by  the  capture  of  Baighar,  to  give  it  its  death-  J*°J^»  J«*i- 
blow  by  the  reduction  of  Jinji.**     Zulfikar,  on  his  arrival,  found 

•*  ["  AaraDgdb.  aft^p  the  reduction  of  he  could  not  quit  the  Deckan  for  the  rest 

Bfjapor  and  Haiderabad,  and  the  taking  of  his  life.     He  often  lamented  the  neces- 

of  8amba,  remained  to  finish  some  objects  sitj  of  the  relaxation  which  his  absence 

which  th^  appeared  easily  attainable,  but  occasioned  in  the  government  of  Hindo- 

aftcnracda  extended  in  such  a  chain  that  stan,  and  would  frequently  say  to  his  con- 

U  U 
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that  his  force,  though  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to  reduce 
or  even  to  invest  the  place.  He  applied  to  Anrangzib  for  rein- 
forcements, and  in  the  meantime  employed  part  of  his  army 
in  levying  contributions  on  Tanjore  **  and  other  southern 
countries.  Aurangzib  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the  rein- 
forcements desired.  He  had  sent  his  son  Cambakhah,  with  an 
army,  to  reduce  Wakinkera,  a  fort  not  far  fix>m  Bijapur,  which, 
though  only  held  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  Deckan,  was  strong  enough  to  baffle  aU  his  efforts.    A  stiD 

Marattaa  re-  OTeater  dcmaud  for  troops  was  created  by  the  reap- 
new  the  war    O  i*  It       ^r        ±±        It  t  -^-r 

bydeBuitory  pearauco  of  the  Marattas  themselves.  No  sooner  wm 
under  inde-  Baja  Bam  Settled  in  Jinji,  than  he  despatched  lus  two 
iead(^  most  active  chiefs,  Santaji  Gl6rpara  and  Danaji  Jado, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  his  own  country.  Before  they  arrifedi 
some  bands  of  discharged  Bijapur  troops  had  begun  to  plunder 
on  their  own  accoimt ;  and  as  soon  as  these  well-known  leaden 
made  their  appearance,  Maratta  horsemen  issued  from  erreiy 
village,  and  flocked  to  join  their  standards.  Bam  Chander 
Pant,  who  was  lefb  at  Sattara,  in  the  civU  charge  of  what  little 
territory  remained  to  the  Marattas,  had  assembled  some  troopi 
within  his  own  districts ;  and  by  appealing  to  the  predatoiy 
A.D.  1693.  spirit  before  adverted  to,  he  now  called  a  new  and 
most  efficient  army  at  once  into  existence.  His  plan  was,  to 
confer  on  every  man  of  influence  amongst  the  soldiery  a  rigU 
to  levy  the  chouty  and  other  claims  on  the  Maratta  govenuneoty 
on  all  places  not  in  its  possession,  and  to  plunder  and  lay  waste 
every  country  that  refused  this  tribute.  The  contribatioiii 
were  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the  troops,  the  booty  to  the  adml 
captors ;  and  each  chief  was  authorised  to  impose,  for  his  persooal 
benefit,  a  new  exaction,  called  ghds  dd/na,  or  com  and  hay  moiiqf* 
This  invitation  put  every  horseman  in  the  country  in  motka. 
Most  of  the  principal  Maratta  names  appear  (and  many  for  tk 
first  time)  as  leaders  of  independent  parties  of  various  stzengt^ 
which  set  out  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  MogoTft 
subjects;  sometimes  each  acting  singly,  and  sometimes  with i 
general  concert,  and  fixed  plans  for  rendezvous  and  leUcit 
The  armies  of  Santaji  and  Danaji,  though  under  the  control  of 
those  chiefs,  acted  much  on  the  same  system :  the  Marattii 
spread,  at  once,  in  all  directions,  and  the  whole  Deckan  «** 
filled  with  fire  and  rapine,  terror  and  confusion. 

fidants  in  private,  '  My  disloyal  subjects     {Irddat  Khdn,  p.  67).~Ed.]  , 

have  imposHl  this  plaything  upon  me  that         i*  Called  by  toeMaimttat  •*CbMd4«iti 
they  may  enjoy  commands  ana  honours/  " 
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It  was  now  that  the  Mogul  and  Maratta  systems  of  war  were 
fidrly  brought  into  competition,  and  it  soon  appeared  oompariaon 
with  which  side  the  advantage  lay.  The  long  tran-  J^^^^jjgj'i 
qnillity  and  mild  government  and  manners  established  »'™i«- 
by  Akber,  and  the  greater  mixture  with  the  Hindus,  first  began 
to  soften  the  character  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  India. 
The  negligence  of  Jehangir's  reign,  and  the  internal  quiet  of 
Shah  Jehan's,  were  respectively  unfavourable  to  discipline  and 
to  military  spirit ;  and  by  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  both 
were  very  sensibly  impaired.  The  nobles  had  far  advanced 
towards  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  for  which  they  have  since 
been  noted,  and  even  those  who  retained  their  energy  were 
nnsuited  to  active  service.  They  aU  went  into  the  field  in 
eoats  of  wadding,  that  would  resist  a  sword,  and  over  that  chain 
or  plate  armour ;  and  were  mounted  on  large  and  showy  horses, 
with  huge  saddles,  and  ample  housings  of  cloth  or  velvet,  from 
which  many  streamers  of  different-coloured  satin,  and  often  pairs 
of  the  bushy  ox-tails  of  Tibet,  himg  down  on  each  side.  The 
horse's  neck,  and  aU  the  harness,  were  loaded  with  chains,  bells, 
and  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  as  each  soldier 
imitated  his  superior,  as  far  as  his  means  would  admit,  they 
formed  a  cavalry  admirably  fitted  to  prance  in  a  procession,  and 
not  ill-adapted  to  a  charge  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  not  capable 
of  any  long  exertion,  and  stiU  less  of  any  continuance  of  fatigue 
and  hardship. 

To  their  individual  inefficiency  was  added  a  total  relaxation 
of  discipline.  In  spite  of  all  Aurangzib's  boasted  vigilance,  the 
grossest  abuses  had  crept  into  the  military  department.  Many 
officers  only  kept  up  half  the  number  of  their  men,  and  others 
filled  the  ranks  with  their  menials  and  slaves.  Such  comrades 
corrupted  the  soldiers  by  their  example,  and  extinguished  spirit 
by  degrading  the  military  character.  The  indulgence  and  con- 
nivance necessary  for  chiefs  so  conscious  of  their  own  de- 
linquencies completed  the  ruin  of  their  troops.  They  could 
neither  be  got  to  keep  watch  nor  to  remain  alert  on  picket ;  and 
their  sluggish  habits  would  have  prevented  them  ever  turning 
out  on  an  emergency,  even  if  the  time  required  to  adjust  their 
bulky  housings  and  heavy  defensive  armour  had  not  put  it  out 
of  the  question.*^ 

The  emperor's  camp-equipage  was  in  all  the  pomp  of  peaceftil 

"  "  The  Frenchman  praised  the  high  failed  to  do  either."  (Gemelli  Carreri, 
pay,  and  said  the  service  was  diversion  ;  in  Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  iv.  See  also 
nobody  would  fight  or  keep  watch,  and  the  Bondela  Narrative  in  Scott's  Deckan, 
only    forfeited    a  day's  pay  when  they     vol.  ii.) 

u  u  2 
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times.  Each  nobleman  endeavoured  to  imitate  this  magnifi- 
cence ;  even  private  soldiers  attended  to  comfort  in  their  tents 
and  the  line  of  march  presented  a  long  train  of  elephants, 
camels,  carts,  and  oxen,  mixed  up  with  a  crowd  of  camp- 
followers,  women  of  aU  ranks,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  ser- 
vants, cooks,  and  all  kinds  of  ministers  of  luxury,  amounting 
to  ten  times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men.  Thia  unwieldj 
host  soon  eat  up  a  country,  and  the  people  suffered  further 
from  the  insolence  and  licence  of  the  soldiery.*^ 

The  Marattas,  as  has  been  said,  were  little  active  men,  accus- 
tomed to  hard  work  and  hard  hxe.  Their  usual  food  was  a  cake 
of  millet,  with  perhaps  an  onion ;  their  dress  a  small  turban,  tight 
breeches  covering  their  thighs,  and  a  scarf  or  sash  rolled  round 
their  middle.  When  their  body  was  not  bare,  it  was  covered 
by  a  light  cotton  timic. 

Their  arms  were  a  sword  and  a  matchlock,  but  ofbener  a  bam- 
boo spear  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  long,  their  national  weapon, 
which  they  used  with  extraordinary  skiD.  Their  horses  were  those 
of  their  own  country,  small,  strong,  and  active,  capable  of  en- 
during great  fatigue,  and  taught  to  bound  forward,  or  stop,  or  to 
wheel  round  when  at  fall  speed,  on  the  slightest  pressure  from 
their  rider's  leg.  They  had  a  pad  for  a  saddle,  with  a  blanket 
folded  over  it.  When  stationary,  few  except  the  chiefs  had  tents ; 
and  on  their  inroads,  each  man  slept  on  the  ground,  with  his 
spear  stuck  by  him  and  his  bridle  tied  to  his  arm,  ready  to  leap 
on  horseback  on  the  slightest  alarm  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

An  assemblage  of  such  troops  never  stood  the  heavy  charge  of 
a  body  of  Moguls,  but  dispersed  at  once,  and  scampered  off  singly 
to  the  nearest  hiUs  or  broken  ground.  K  the  enemy  left  their 
ranks  to  pursue  them,  they  cut  off  single  horsemen,  or  rapidly 
assembled  behind  a  ravine,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  it 
was  not  safe  for  small  parties  to  attack  them ;  and  when  the 
disheartened  pursuers  turned  back,  with  their  horses  exhausted, 
the  Marattas  were  upon  them  in  a  moment,  charged  in  on  them 
if  there  was  an  opening  or  confusion,  but  generally  hung  loosely 
on  their  flanks  and  rear,  sometimes  dashing  up  singly,  to  fiie 
their  matchlocks  into  the  mass,  or  even  to  despatch  a  straggler 
with  their  long  spears.  Their  chief  excellence,  as  well  as  their 
delight,  was  in  the  plunder  of  a  convoy.  The  favour  of  the 
country-people  gave  them  full  information,  while  it  kept  the 

*'  Gcmelli  Carreri  saw  Aurangzib's  can-  king's  and  princes*  tents  oceapied  s  tfttt- 

tonmont  at  Galgala  (March  1695).     He  of   upwards  of  three   miles    in  dmo* 

describes  it  as  an  enormous  assemblage,  ference,  and  were  fortified  with  a  ditch. 

said  greatly  to  exceed  a  million.     The  palisades,  and  falconets. 
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[ogttls  in  darkness,  till  they  were  suddenly  assailed  on  the  line 
f  march,  and  saw  the  camels  and  cattle,  carrying  the  grain  and 
bores  they  were  escorting,  swept  off  in  a  moment.  They  would 
den  form  a  compact  body,  to  protect  those  which  were  carrying 
reasure ;  but  with  such  a  prize  before  them,  the  Marattas  were 
Tesistible  :  the  party  was  generally  obliged  to  take  post ;  the 
[arattas  cut  off  the  communications,  and  perhaps  even  the 
•ater ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two,  the  Moguls  were  obliged 
>  surrender ;  the  men  were  stripped  of  their  horses  and  their 
iluables,  and  the  chiefs  detained  for  a  ransom. 
As  Aurangzib  drew  a  great  proportion  of  his  recruits  and 
■easures  fi:^m  Hindostan,  Santaji  and  Danaji  threw  themselves 
rtween  his  army  and  that  country.  They  intercepted  several 
envoys,  defeated  more  than  one  detachment,  and  gained  such 
superiority  that  the  Moguls  began  to  change  their  ^.d.  1693. 
>ntempt  for  them  into  fear  and  dread. 

In   this  state  of  discouragement,  Aurangzib  perceived  the 
^cessity  of  adopting  some  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  siegeofjinji 
ring  the  war  to  an  end,  might  recover  his  reputation,  S  pSi^ 
ad  restore  the  spirit  of  his  troops.     He  resolved  on  c^*»k*»«^ 
le  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  operations  against  Jinji :  he  had 
ithdrawn  Cambakhsh  from  Wakink^ra,  and  he  now  sent  that 
rince  with  a  fresh  army  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  siege ; 
at,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  appointed  Assad  EMn, 
le  father  of  Zulfikar  Khan,  to  serve  with  him,  and  com-  ^.d.  ism. 
itted  the  real  direction  of  aU  operations  to  those  noblemen, 
his  arrangement  disgusted  both  parties :  the  prince  Di^nst  of 
as  displeased  at  the  little  solid  authority  intrusted  to  ^*"*^^* 
im,  and  the  others  thought  it  hard  that  Zulfikar  should  be  de- 
dived  of  the  dignity  of  the  command  and  the  honour  of  the 
ctory.^* 

So  completely  was  Zulfikar  led  away  by  his  resentment,  that 
5  listened  to  overtures  from  the  Maratta  Bramins  Hoobrtruotg 
ver  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  such  dissensions) ;  and  **"  "*®^ 
T  indecisive  operations  on  his  own  part,  as  well  as  by  afford- 
g  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  he  enabled  them  to  spin  out  the 
ege  for  no  less  than  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Santaji  G6rpara  resolved  on  a  bold 
tempt  to  relieve  his  raja.     Leaving  the  rest  of  the  ^^^.^  ^^ 
!aratta  hordes  to  keep  Aurangzib  in  occupation,  he  pjJ"^?^j;j°" 
,lled  in  Danaji  Jadu,  and  set  off  for  Jinji  with  20,000  the  siege. 
'  their  best  cavalry.      He  passed  rapidly  through 
*•  Grant  DufT ;  Ehafi  Khan ;  and  the  Bond^la  Narrative  in  Scott's  Beckon. 
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the  intervening  country,  and  came  on  the  besieging  army  wit 

such  celerity  that,  before  they  could  arrange  their  cnmbroi 

body  for  mutual   support,  his  advance  had  surprised  one  t 

their  divisions,  plundered  its  tents,  and  made  the  commands 

prisoner ;  and  he  himself  immediately  afber  defeated  a  coi 

siderable  body  of  troops  sent  out  in  hauate  to  oppose  him.    B 

then  drove   in  the  outposts,  destroyed  the  foragers,  and  ci 

ofiF  all  supplies  and  intelligence  from  the  camp.     He  next  cinn 

lated  reports  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  were  easily  belie?c 

in  such  a  moment  of  calamity ;  and  under  &vour  of  that  nunoo 

he  made  proposals  to  Cambakhsh  to  support  his  claim  to  tl 

throne.     Cambakhsh,  who  seems  to  have  apprehended  sinistK 

designs  on  the  part  of  Assad  and  Zulfikar,  gave  ear  to  ih^ 

communications,  while  his  intercourse  with  the  enemy  in  lil 

c&mbakhsh    manner  alarmed  those  officers.     One  night  C&mbaklis 

S^i^b^  ordered  his  immediate  contingent  to  get  under  arm 

zoiflkAr.       ^^^  ^Yie  two  generals,  assuming  (whether  justly  or  othei 

wise)  that  this  was  a  direct  attempt  to  go  over  to  the  Maratta 

immediately  placed  the  prince  under  restraint.**     This  step  u 

Retreat  of     crcascd  the  alarms  and  dissensions  in  the  army  to  sac 

thebeaiegers.  ^  pitch,  that  they  wcre  soon  compelled  to  blow  i 

their  cannon,  abandon  their  batteries,  and  concentrate  on  oi 

spot,  where  they  entrenched  themselves,  and  were  besieged  i 

their  turn.     At  length  an  agreement  was  entered  into  betww 

the  parties ;  the  Moguls  were  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  aboi 

twenty  miles  to  Vandiwash,  and  were  there  to  await  the  fiirthi 

orders  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  first  advance  of  Cambakhsh  and  Assad  Khan,  Ai 
Aurangzib  raugzib  had  moved  southward,  and  cantoned  at  Galgal 
^  Bim^"  on  the  Kishna.  In  the  next  year  he  retired  to  Binm 
puri,  near  Panderpur,  on  the  Bima,  where  he  erected  a  penni 
nent  cantonment,  and  remained  for  several  years.  He  no 
made  a  movement  to  Bijapur,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  oide 
expressing  his  total  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  1 
Releases  gcncrals.  Hc  dircctcd  Cambakhsh  to  be  sent  op 
C4mbakh«h.  court,  and  rcccivcd  him  with  marked  kindness :" : 
the  same  time  he  recalled  Assad  Ebdn,  but,  ¥rith  xmacconntil) 
inconsistency,  left  the  sole  command  of  the  army  to  ZSiSt 
Khan,  whom,  though  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  he  could  n 
now  expect  to  find  the  best  affected.     The  war,  when  rene^ 

**  Report  of  Assad  and  Zulfikir  to  An-  and  BondAla  NaztatiTe, 

rangzib,   quoted   bj  the  emperor  in  the  **  Forty-^i^th  and  fortj-siatli  XM 

forty-seventh  note  of  the  RakHm  i  Ka-  of  the  BMdm  •  ~     * " 
rdim;    also    Grant  Duff,    Khifi  Khin, 
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assumed  a  desultory  character.     Ztilfikar  levied  contributions 
at  Tanjore ;  and  Santaji  totally  destroyed  a  very  strong  i»creM6d 
Mogul  detaclunent,  under  an  officer  of  rank  and  repu-  otzmskkr. 
tation,  near  Chitaldrug  in  the  Mysore:    other  conflicts  took, 
place,  with  various  success,  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  the  general  result  must  have  been  favourable  to  the  Moguls, 
as  they  were  able,  in  the  end,  to  resume  the  siege  of  a.d.  1697. 
Jinji. 

During  the  operations  in  the  field,  Ztilfikar  performed  the 
part  of  a  zealous  and  able  officer ;  but,  on  recommencing  ^^  ,^^^ 
the  siege,  he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  Marat-  ^SSlSe 
tas,  and  evidently  made  it  his  object  to  protract  the  fidl  op«»*toM. 
of  the  place."* 

But  it  was  difficult  to  carry  on  such  practices  under  a  prince 
of  Aurangzib's  penetration ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  BeBentnumt 
next  year,  Zulfikar  found  that  he  must  either  take  Jinji  perar. 
or  expect  to  be  recalled  in  disgrace.  He  performed  a  last  act 
of  friendship  in  advising  Eaja  E&m  to  escape ;  and  then,  prose- 
cuting his  operations  with  vigour  and  in  earnest,  he  jinji  taken, 
before  long  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress.  ^^'  ^••®- 
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FKOM  1698  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  AUBANGzfs. 

The  unexpected  recovery  of  Zulfikar's  strength,  which  had  put 
it  in  his  power  to  renew  the  siege,  was  probably  occa-  DissentioM 
sioned  by  dissensions  among  the  Marattas,  which  now  ManttM. 
broke  into  an  open  quarrel.     Danaji  Jddu  had  &Ilen  out  with 
Santaji,  and  had  received  the  support  of  the  r&ja,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  renown  of  the  latter  chief;  and  as  Santaji  was 
unpopular,  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  keep  up  discipline, 
a  party  was  formed  in  his  own  camp,  he  was  compelled  Murder  of 
to  fly,  and  was  at  length  overtaken  and  put  to  death  mhl 
on  the  spot.     Before  this  catastrophe,  B^ja  B4m  had  takwthe 
established   his  residence   at    Sattara,   and  he  now  ^^ 

*>  All  Zdlfik4r*8  intrigues  with  the  ene-  side ;  but  the  Bond^la  accuses  Zulfik4r  of 

mj  appear  from  Maratta  MSS.  referred  to  purposely  prolonging  the  war.    His  object, 

by  Captain  Grant  Duff,  and  are  asserted  probably,  was  to  retain  his  large  command 

(probably  on  similar  authority  procured  and  important  position  until  the  death  of 

at  Myaore)  by  Colonel  Wilks.    They  are  the  emperor,  which  his  very  advanced  age 

unknown  to  the  writers  on  the  Mogul  made  men  expect  to  be  of  early  occnirence 
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assmned  the  active   control   of  the  whole  gOTemment.     H 

took  the  field  himself,  at   the  head   of  the  largest  Manti 

army  that  had  ever  yet  been  assembled,  and,  proceeding  to  tl 

nortfi  of  the  (Jodaveri,  levied  the  chout  and  other  does  on  sue 

places  as  submitted,  and  ravaged  the  rest  as  far  as  Jalna  i 

Berar.     At  this  point  his  progress  was  checked  in  conseqneiM 

N>v  plan  of  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  the  Mogols.     Hitherl 

-YtSsw^.'    Aurangzib  had,  for  the  most  part,  had  his  head-qnarte: 

toLg  ara^  at  Birmapnri,  sometimes  sending  a  detachment  und^ 

his  son.  Prince  Azam,  to  reduce  a  hill-fort  or  repel  an  incmwoi 

but  generally  trusting  the  defence  of  the  country  to  detachmen 

stationed  at  different  parts  of  it.     At  present  his  plan  was  i 

bring  his  whole  force  into  efficiency,  by  leading  one  part,  i 

person,  against  the  enemy's  forts ;  while  another  under  Zolfila 

Khan,  nominally  commanded  by  one  of  his  grandsons,  shou 

pursue  their  field   armies  wherever  they  might  direct  tiie 

course.     Had  this  plan  been  earlier  adopted,  it  might  have  be< 

attended  with  success ;  but  disturbances  had  reached  too  gre 

a  height  to  be  put  down  by  any  merely  military  dispositioi 

Although  Zulfikar  Ehan  began  by  driving  back  Baja  Bam, 

has  been  mentioned,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  repeated 

defeated  the  Marattas,  and  in  some  degree  restored  the  comai 

of  the  Mussulmans,  yet  he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  th 

time,  in  a  worse  situation  than  when  he  began.     A  defeat 

the  Marattas  was  like  a  blow  given  to  water,  which  offers  i 

resistance  to  the  stroke  and  retains  no  impression  of  its  etkc 

their  army  dispersed  at  the  moment,  to  unite  again  on  the  sai 

Exhaustion    day  or  the  next.    But  a  defeat  to  the  Moguls  n 

Ixds,     ^     attended   with  loss  and  humiliation;  and  even  th 

partial  success  did  not  stop  the  waste  of  their  resources  a 

embarrassment  of  the  finances  of  their  government,  which  eT« 

day  increased  their  difficulties  and  undermined  their  strengtl 

Aurangzib's  personal  operations  gave  a  promise  of  more  soi 
siefcwbrthe  advantage.  He  quitted  his  cantonment,  to  the  gn 
^SSS'"*  regret  of  his  officers,  who  had  erected  oomfortal 
dwellings,  and  founded  a  sort  of  city ;  and,  after  reducing  soi 
^^^  other  forts,  he  sat  down  before  Sattaza.     By  a  dexi 

saxt4im.  rous  fciut  he  contrived  to  take  that  place  unprepare 
A  XK  iTw  ^^  nevertheless  made  a  desperate  defence,  and  did  i 
-A^pro.    '      surrender  till  the  siege  had  lasted  several  months. 

Before  it  fell<,  B^ja  Bam  had  died,  and  had  been  succeed 
ivsth  of  by  his  son  Sivaji,  under  the  regency  of  IVura  Bai,  i 
lujaium.     widow  of  thc  deceased  and  mother  of  the  joung  i» 
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This  event  had  Kttle  effect  on  the  war.  Aurang2lb  went  on 
with  his  plan,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  Aurangiib 
years  had  taken  ahnost  all  the  principal  forts  possessed  ing  fortB. 
by  the  Marattas.  Many  of  the  sieges  were  long  and  bloody,* 
and  various  expedients  and  stratagems  were  employed  by  both 
parties  in  the  conduct  of  them  ;  but  they  were  too  monotonous 
to  bear  description,  and  the  result  was  as  has  been  stated. 

In  reviewing  these  laborious  undertakings,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  persevering  spirit  with  which  Aurang-  gpiritand 
zib  bore  up  against  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes  that  ^^^ 
overshadowed  bis  declining  years.  He  was  near  sixty-  Aurangzib. 
five  when  he  crossed  the  Nerbadda  to  begin  on  this  long  war,  and 
had  attained  his  eighty-first  year  before  he  quitted  his  canton- 
ment at  Birmapuri.  The  fittigues  of  marches  and  sieges  Difficulties 
were  little  suited  to  such  an  age ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  shipe  to 
display  of  luxury  in  his  camp-equipage,  he  suffered  was  exposed. 
hardships  that  would  have  tried  the  constitution  of  a  yoimger 
man.  Wbile  he  was  yet  at  Binnapuri,  a  sudden  flood  of  the 
Bima  overwhelmed  his  cantonment  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
and  during  the  violence  of  one  of  those  falls  of  rain  which  are 
only  seen  in  tropical  climates,  a  great  portion  of  the  canton- 
ment was  swept  away,  and  the  rest  laid  under  water :  the  alarm 
and  confiision  increased  the  evil;  12,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished,  and  horses,  camels,  and  cattie  without  number. 
The  emperor  himself  was  in  danger,  the  inundation  rising  over 
the  elevated  spot  which  he  occupied,  when  it  was  arrested  (as 
his  courtiers  averred)  by  the  efficacy  of  bis  prayers.  A  similar 
disaster  was  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  torrent  during  the 
siege  of  Parli,  the  fort  he  took  next  after  Sattdra ;  and,  indeed, 
the  storms  of  that  inclement  region  must  have  exposed  him  to 
many  sufferings,  during  the  numerous  rainy  seasons  he  spent 
within  it.  The  impassable  streams,  the  flooded  yalleys,  the 
miry  bottoms,  and  narrow  ways  caused  still  greater  difficulties 
when  he  was  in  motion,  compelled  him  to  halt  where  no  pro- 
visions were  to  be  had,  and  were  so  destructive  to  his  cattle  as 
sometimes  entirely  to  cripple  his  army.  The  violent  heats,  in 
tents  and  during  marches,  were  distressing  at  other  seasons, 
and  often  rendered  overpowering  by  failure  of  water :  general 

'  Aurangzib  writes  thus  of  one  of  them  the  afflictions  of  this  devout  band  hare 
to  his  son,  Prince  Azam :  "  You  will  have  at  length  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  I " 
received  accounts  of  the  calamities  of  the  He  then  prays  for  happy  results,  and  as- 
siege  of  K^lna,  and  of  the  unheard-of  eon-  cribes  the  past  disasters  to  a  judgment  on 
dition  and  intolerable  sufferings  of  the  fol-  his  own  wickedness  and  neglect.  (Thirty- 
lowers  of  Isl4m.    Praise  be  to  God  that  eighth  note  of  the  JDastur  ul  And.) 
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&mines  and  pestilences  came  more  than  once,  in  addition  to  tfa 
scarcity  and  sickness  to  which  his  own  camp  was  often  liaUe 
and  all  was  a^grarated  b j  acconnts  of  the  havoc  and  destroctio 
committed  by  the  enemy  in  the  countries  beyond  the  reach  < 
those  visitations.  But  in  all  these  discouragements  Anrangzi 
Hu  iode-  retained  his  vigour.  He  alone  conducted  every  branc 
indnstrj.  of  lus  govemmeut,  in  the  most  minute  detail  H 
planned  campaigns,  and  issued  instructions  during  their  pro 
gress ;  drawings  of  forts  were  sent  for  him  to  fix  on  the  point 
of  attack ;  his  letters  embrace  measures  for  keeping  open  th< 
roads  in  the  Afghan  country,  for  quelling  disturbances  at  Mnl 
tan  and  Agra,  and  even  for  recovering  possession  of  Candahar 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  scarcely  a  detachment  marchei 
or  a  convoy  moves  in  the  Deckan  ¥rithout  some  orders  finon 
Aurangzib's  own  hand. 

The  appointment  of  the  lowest  revenue  officer  of  a  district 
Hij  •ttm-  or  the  selection  of  a  clerk  in  an  office,  is  not  benestl 
uiift.  his  attention ;  and  the  conduct  of  all  these  fimcti0D 

aries  is  watched,  by  means  of  spies  and  of  prying  inquiries  froo 
all  comers,  and  they  are  constantly  kept  on  the  alert  by  admo 
nitions  founded  on  such  information.  This  attention  to  psiti 
culars  is  not  favourable  to  the  real  progress  of  business,  an; 
more  than  it  is  indicative  of  enlarged  genius ;  but  combined 
as  it  was  in  Aurangzib,  with  unremitting  vigilance  in  all  th 
greater  affiiirs  of  the  state,  it  shows  an  activity  of  mind  tha 
would  be  wonderful  at  any  age. 

These  labours  were  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  former  offence 


Hudistrnrt    agrainst  his  fiither.     The  fiite  of  Shah  Jeh4n 

of  all  around       '^  •jj.i  <•  i.-i.* 

him.  never  for  an  mstant  to  have  been  absent  from  lui 

thoughts.  To  avoid  a  similar  destiny,  he  retains  all  power  ui 
all  patronage,  and  by  removing  his  chiefs  firom  place  tojdsce 
prevents  their  forming  permanent  connexions  with  anybody  M 
Hu  manage-  himsclf.     HiH  SOUS  BJCB  the  constaut  objects  of  lufl  ob 

ment  of  hi«  ,  •' 

sons,  servation  and  his  management:*  he  surrounds  theo 

with  spies,  gives  them  colleagues  in  command,  places  trnf^ 
worthy  persons  in  inferior  situations  about  them,  exercises  si 
open  control  over  all  their  proceedings ;  and  at  the  same  Umi 
never  fails,  by  familiar  and  affectionate  letters,  and  by  constant 
presents   and  attentions,  to  conciliate  their  attachment,  and 

'  ["  Alamgir  alwajs  pursued  the  policj  trolled  them  br  oppwing  to  tkcai  mmvt 

of  encouraging  hie  grandsons,  and  employ-  in  their  own  mmiUes,  m  Bid4r  BittrM 

ing  them  in  public  af&irs  ;  for  as  his  sons  Azam  Shih,  And  Asun  nsh  SImb  loSMk 

were  ambitious  of  great  power,  and  at  the  Alam."     {Mdmt  JM«,>-E^.] 
head  of  armies,  he  thus  prudently  con- 
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prevent  their  feeling  the  irksomeness  of  their  situation.  To  similar 
motives  also,  though  partly  to  his  natural  disposition,  »ndoourue«. 
must  be  attributed  the  considerate  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  officers,  and  the  sort  of  court  which  he  appears  to  pay  to  all 
of  them :  he  condoles  with  their  loss  of  relations,  inquires  about 
their  illnesses,  confers  honours  in  a  flattering  manner,  maked 
his  presents  more  acceptable  by  the  gracious  way  in  which  they 
are  given,  and  scarcely  ever  passes  a  censure  without  softening 
it  by  some  obliging  expression.  His  extreme  leniency  to  all 
offences  that  do  not  touch  his  power  or  his  religious  prejudices 
seems  also  to  have  had  its  source  in  an  unwillingness  to  make 
enemies,  no  less  than  in  the  real  easiness  of  his  temper.  After 
all,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  winning  attach- 
ment; and  with  his  sons,  he  seems  at  heart  to  have  trusted 
much  more  to  fear  than  affection.  Though  he  released  M6az- 
rim  after  seven  years*  imprisonment  (a.d.  1694),  he  seems  always 
to  have  regarded  him  with  dislike  and  apprehension.  He  sent 
him  to  the  remote  government  of  Cabul,  constantly  resisted  his 
wishes  to  return,  even  for  a  time,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  an  expedition  which  might  carry  him  to  the  most  distant 
partof  his  province,  and  might  completely  absorb  his  resources. 
He  at  first  approved  of  the  seizure  of  C4mbakhsh,  though  after- 
wards convinced  of  his  innocence ;  and  his  behaviour  on  one 
occasion  to  his  fovourite.  Prince  Azam,  shows  at  once  his  policy 
in  the  management  of  his  sons,  and  his  innate  love  of  artifice 
and  dissimulation.  Having  imbibed  a  suspicion  that  this  prince 
was  meditating  independence,  he  sent  for  him  to  court ;  and  as 
the  prince  made  excuses  and  showed  alarm,  he  offered  to  meet 
him  slightly  attended  on  a  hunting-party.  Azam,  on  this,  set 
out,  and  Aurangzib  secretly  surrounded  the  place  of  meeting 
with  chosen  troops :  as  the  prince  got  more  and  more  within 
his  toils,  the  old  emperor  found  a  succession  of  pretences  for 
requiring  him  gradually  te  diminish  the  number  of  his  attend- 
ants, until,  when  he  reached  the  place  where  his  father  was, 
they  were  reduced  te  three  persons.  As  nobody  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  duty,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  two  of  his  companions 
to  hold  his  horses ;  and  he  and  the  remaining  attendant  were 
disarmed  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  On 
this  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
doomed  to  a  long  or  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  when  he 
was  introduced  to  his  father,  he  was  received  with  an  affection^ 
ate  embrace.  Aurangzib,  who  was  prepared  for  shooting,  gave 
his  loaded  gun  to  him  to  hold,  and  ^en  led  him  into  a  retired 
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ig  them  from  a  distance  were  cut  ofif  by  the  emptiness 
breasury.*^ 

ithstanding  vast  remittances  from  Hindostan,  the  fi- 
had  long  since  fallen  into  confusion;  and  as  i>iaoiderof 
ite  became  more  painful,  Aurangzib  withdrew  **»"  flnanoe«. 
ntion  from  them.®  He  was  irritated  by  applications  for 
of  pay,  and  used  peevishly  to  answer  such  demands  by 
that  he  did  not  want  the  troops,  and  if  they  were  not 
vrith  the  service  they  might  quit  it.^  He  even  disbanded 
)dies  of  horse,  with  the  intention  of  easing  the  finances, 
.-ular  pay  was  indispensable  to  troops  situated  like  his ; 
en  it  had  been  long  withheld,  they  began  to  break  into 
utinies,  which  were  quieted  by  temporary  expedients.® 
is  difficulties  were  increased  as  the  Marattas  drew  closer 
he  army.  At  times  they  plundered  up  to  the  omnd  army 
irts  of  the  camp,  intercepted  the  supplies,  car-  bJttw'S^ 
the  cattle,  cut  up  the  foragers,  insulted  the  "''^ 
.  and  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  show  his  head 
he  lines  without  a  powerful  escort.  K  an  ordinary  de- 
nt was  sent  to  check  them,  they  repelled  or  destroyed  it. 
jat  effort  was  made,  they  vanished;  and  perhaps  did  not 
tppear  till  they  had  plundered  some  distant  town,  and 
ae  for  their  pursuers  to  weary  themselves  by  forced 
s  in  a  wrong  direction.®  They  now  treated  the  power 
emperor  with  derision.  Those  in  his  service  mixed  and 
with  those  opposed  to  him,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
mimic  the  pompous  manners  and  devout  ejaculations  of 
ssulmans,  and  to  pray  with  mock  solemnity  for  long  life 
•  best  patron,  Aurangzib.  So  low  was  the  emperor  re- 
that  he  was  persuaded  by  Cambakhsh  to  authorise  over- 
o  the  enemy ;  and  if  the  negotiations  had  not  been 

ntributions  were  now  levied  in  Carreri,   in   1695,   says  the  tzoops  were 

igular  revenue,  and  the  parties  paid  punctuallj  every  two  months,  and 

ollect  supplies  committed  great  would  not  bear  any  irr^gidarity. 

The  collectors  of  the  jizya  ex-  •  He  writes  on  one  occasion  to  Zil- 
lions from  the  farmers,  and  sent  fikar  Khan,  that  he  is  stunned  with  tlio 
all  fiart  to  the  treasury.  When-  clamours  of  "  these  infernal  foot-soldiers," 
mperor  appointed  a  jagirdar,  the  who  are  croakinff  like  crows  in  an  in- 

appointe<i  another  to  the   same  vaded  rookery.     In  another  letter  he  re- 

0  that  every  place  had  two  mas-  minds  him  of  the  wanta  of  the  exchequer, 
le  farmers  left  off  cultivating  and  presses  him  to  search  for  hidden 
und  than  would  barely  subsist  treasures,  and  to  hunt  out  any  that  may 
[  in  their  turn  became  plunderers  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  indiyiduals. 
of  employment."  {BondelaNar-  Many  of  his  notes  dwell  on  his  pecuniary 
108.) — Ed.]  embarrassments. 

ttgzib's  letters,  and  Khafi  Khan.         •  Bond^la  Narrative,  in  Scott's  Deckan^ 

1  Khan.     The  army  was  for  a     vol.  ii. 
J  Tery  regularly  paid.    Gemelli  • 
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broken  ofiF,  b j  the  exorbitance  and  insolence  of  fhe  Marattu,  1 
^ould  probably  have  agreed  to  release  Saho  Baja,  and  gn: 
(in  such  forms  as  might  save  his  dignity)  an  annual  percentaj 
on  the  reyenne  of  the  Deckan. 

Anrangzib's  last  militi^  operation  was  a  retreat  to  khmp 
Hrtratato  iiagar,  the  nature  of  which  maybe  conceiTed  fiom  1 
Ahnwhagmr  g  j^^isted  cattlc  and  dispirited  troops.  All  hnrried< 
in  disorder  and  dejection,  deafened  with  the  incessant  firb 
kept  np  by  the  marksmen,  alarmed  by  the  shonts  and  chaijpi 
of  the  lancers,  and  every  moment  expecting  a  general  attack 
complete  their  dispersion  and  destraction.  Such,  indeed,  w 
the  &te  of  a  portion  of  the  army ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  pio 
exaltation  to  the  Mussulman  historians,  that  the  emperor  hii 
self  escaped  fsdling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  whom  he  h 
once  so  much  despised.'® 

Ahmednagar,   from  whence,  twenty  years   before,  he  h 
marched  in  so  much  power  and  splendour  on  his  conquests,  i 
ceived  the  remains  of  his  ruined  greatness,  and  was  soon 
witness  the  close  of  his  earthly  career. 

His  health  had,  of  late,  become  gradually  impaired ;  he  wi 
DeoiiniBf  difficulty  OTcrcamc  one  illness  that  threatened  his  li: 
emperor.  and  although  he  continued  his  public  appearance  a 
his  attention  to  business,  his  spirit  at  length  began  to  sink  i 
der  the  accumulated  burden  of  anxiety  and  disease.  On  rem 
ing  Ahmednagar,  he  said  he  had  now  come  to  the  end  of 
his  journeys ;  and  from  his  last  letters  we  peroeiye,  at  once,  i 
extent  of  his  bodily  sufferings,  the  fieulure  of  his  hopes  in  t 
world,  and  his  dr^id  of  that  to  come.  The  remembranoe 
Hu  f««n  of  Shah  Jehan  seemed  to  haunt  him  more  than  CTer : 
ir.^tb«  f»w  nowhere  expresses  remorse  for  his  share  in  that  n 
j^hAzx.  narch's  fiftte,  but  he  shows  by  all  his  actions  how  mi 
he  fears  that  a  like  measure  may  be  meted  out  to  him. 

Prince  Moazzim  baring  proposed  some  arrangements  whi 
Hussspi-  common  prudence  required  at  such  a  crisis,  he  ini 
^'n"^  prets  them  into  a  design  to  seiie  on  the  gOTemnM 

while  he  was  yet  alive.  When  a  letter  from  Prince  Aiaiii  i 
read  to  him,  entreating  permission  to  come  to  Ahmednagtf, 
the  ground  that  the  air  of  Guzerat  was  raining  his  heattk 
abruptly  remarked,  '^  That  is  exactly  the  pretext  I  used  to  Sk 
Jehan  in  his  illness,''  and  added,  that  '^  no  air  was  so  unwlio 
some  as  the  frunes  of  ambition:"  and  although  aftemtf 

*•  Gnni  DuS;  toI.  i.  p.  i09. 


f 
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preTailed  on  by  Azam's  importonity  to  allow  him  to  paj  him  a 
visit  on  his  way  to  his  new  gOYemment  of  Mdlwa,''  jet  one  of 
the  last  exertions  of  his  authority  was  to  compel  the  prince  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  and  to  preyent  his  finding  any  excuse 
for  remaining  about  the  court.  He  had  just  before  sent  off 
CS&mbakhsh  to  Bij&pur,  but  this  seems  rather  to  haye  been 
done  to  gratify  Azam  than  from  any  apprehensions  of  his  own. 

These  measures  had  not  long  been  completed  before  he  be- 
came  sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching.     In  this  His»iwms 
awful  moment  he  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  letter  to  Prince  S^b^ 
Azam,  in  which  his  worldly  counsels  and  his  adieus  are      *^ 
mixed  with  broken  sentences,  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
remorse  and  terror  with  which  his  soul  was  agitated,  and  which 
he  closes  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resignation, — "  Come  what 
come  may,  I  have  launched  my  vessel  on  the  waves."  •  •  •  • 
"Farewell!  ferewell!  farewell!" 

He  also  wrote  to  his  youngest,  and  latterly  his  favourite,  son 
Cambakhsh.  His  letter,  as  to  a  much  younger  man,  is  more 
one  of  advice  and  admonition  than  that  to  Azam.  It  shows 
that  he  retained  his  favourite  habits  to  the  last.  ^^  Your  cour- 
tiers," he  says,  "  however  deceitfuly  must  not  be  ill-treated  :  it  is 
necessary  to  gain  your  views  by  gentleness  and  art,"  &c.  Even 
in  this  letter,  his  sense  of  his  own  situation  breaks  out  from 
time  to  time.  "  Wherever  I  look  I  see  nothing  but  the  Divinity." 
,  ..."  I  have  committed  numerous  crimes,  and  I  know  not 
with  what  punishments  I  may  be  seized."  .  .  .  .  "  The  agonies 
of  death  come  upon  me  fast."  .  ..."  I  am  going.  Whatever 
good  or  evil  I  have  done,  it  was  for  you."**  It  must  have  been 
about  the  same  time  that  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  will,  which  was 
found  under  his  pillow  on  his  death.  He  there  recommends 
that  M6azzim  should  be  recognised  as  emperor,  and  that  he  and 
Azam  should  divide  the  empire :  one  taking  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces,  with  Delhi  for  his  capital ;  and  the  other 
Agra,  with  all  the  country  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  it, 
including  all  the  Deckan,  except  the  kingdoms  of  Golc6nda  and 
Bijapur.     These  last  were  assigned  to  Cambakhsh.*' 

"  ["  Gnzerit  had  at  the  same  time  been  tains  some  general  maxims  of  gorernment, 

given  to  his  eldest    son,    Bid&r  Bakht."  and  instructions  about  his  funeral ;  the 

{Ir&dat  JCW».)— Ed.]  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by 

"  I  hare  taken  the  translation  in  Scott's  a  sum  of  four  rupees  and  a  half  (about 

Jkekan,  toI.  ii.  page  8,  of  the  Memoirs,  ten   shillings),   saved  from  the  price  of 

though  the  original  of  it  must  have  dif-  caps  which  he  had  made  and  sold.    Eight 

fered  in  some  slight  particulars  from  the  hundred  and  five  rupees,  which  he  had 

Persian  copy  at  the  India  House.           ^  gained  by  copying  Korins,   was  to  be 

>*  He  left  another  will,  seemingly  pre-  given  to  the  poor.    (See  Asiatic  Registwr 

pared  when  under  leas  agitation.    It  oon-  tor  1801.) 
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He  exzi^^i  -i-g  the  21=1  of  Febnuir,  a.d.  1707,  in  the  ei^ 
31*  HKa.     ziniL  j-Eiw  of  hi*  life,  and  fiftieth  of  his  reign.** 

A  rsk^Te  iis^.i-fian.  imp-i^ssed  with  the  courage,  wisdom,  ai 
■b: -jzacitiser  *c-ilirr  of  Aunkngzib,  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  il 
«:j^n=f5S  -if  his  T>E-ign.  The  read  defect  was  in  his  heart.  Ha 
^  'i*^Zi  <AZiiiiie  of  anr  generoos  or  liberal  sentiment,  he  woul 
LiT*vt«rirn  a  greai  prini:e:  his  subjects  would  not  have  bee 
ali-eiiiicii  i'j  tls  liarni-w  xiews  in  religion,  nor  wonld  the  powe 
•:c  ii*  .^^^eTs  hare  been  cramped,  and  their  zeal  chilled,  bri 
.xr^?:Az:t  siirit  •:  f  s:isj*ioi*>n  and  distrost.**  In  allndine.  for  tiw 
^*a^  tfzTse-  to  his  ruarm-w  views  in  religion,  which  contnbuted  « 
iarz^  to  the  rcdn  of  his  empire,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  obeerrc 
br  i»w  zzzjt  dirifici  piexsecution  that  evil  result  was  produced 
Trie  Hr^iis  seem  rather  to  have  been  irritated  by  systematk 
disc»>-3rk^mfl>nt  than  inflamed  by  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppressiott 
Tbey  were  eichade»i  from  office ;  they  were  degraded  by  a  special 
lai ;  their  £airs  and  festivals  were  forbidden ;  their  temples  weie 
5*Mr>etime»  insuked  and  destroyed ;  and  it  was  sufficient  to  pio- 
e^nrv-  the  aKJition  of  any  ceremony  or  practice  of  the  court  that 
h  sef med  to  give  a  countenance  to  their  superstition :  but  it 
dc-£r5  Dca  appear  that  a  single  Hindu  suffered  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  kuss  of  pn:»perty  for  his  religion,  or,  indeed,  that  an? 
individual  was  ever  questioned  for  the  open  exercise  of  the 
worship  of  his  fiftthers.  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  mutual  jealous? 
and  animosity,  in  matters  of  religion,  that  the  most  violent  out- 
rages have  seldom  raised  up  so  obstinate  a  spirit  of  lesiatancv 
as  was  engendered  by  the  partiality  and  prejudices  of  thi« 
empenM". 

Some  hundreds  of  Aurangzib's  letters  have  been  pieseired, 
fivm  which  we  may  glean  some  particulars  of  his  character,  in 
addition  to  the  great  lines  marked  by  his  actions.  With  all  his 
bigotry  he  was  not  superstitious.  He  cordially  detests  the 
Hindus,  and  has  veiy  little  more  goodwill  towards  the  Sh^; 
but  he  lays  out  no  money  on  mosques  or  endo¥nnents,  shows  oo 
sign  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the  recognised  ciergy,  aod 

^*  Ty.efe  &7P  j^-'lar  T»n.     He  w«s  born  inflict  pimishmeiit,  and  as  withont  jmmA" 

:h^  l«S:h  Zi  Caad.  ajl   1027.  aloot  the  ment  no  conntiy  can  be  kept  in  t^drt^ 

rn^i  c:  cV:ol<^r.  a-d.  161$.    {^KJkafi  Kkam.  in  consequence,   alao,  of  tbe  dmenaom 

G\:J%riM'f  Jifi£.«i7i>.  p.  4^>  arising  fiK>m  riTaliy  among  his  nobln— 

I A  -  Of  aU  the  hoa<e  d  Timnr.  indeed  ereiy  plan  and  design  which  be  krmii 

of  all  the  kinp^  of  IVIhi.  none  since  the  came  to  little  good,  and  ereiy  tntaveai 

t:r..e>  K-f  Sx-Ao^ier  L.'di  erer  appeared  so  drew  into  delaj,  and  nerer  attaiora  ia 

disT:sjrui5hrd  in  f^iint  of  devotion,  ans-  object.      Thou^    he    had    lirid  wai^ 

t«'r.:y.  and  jnstJer :   and  in  conrage,  pa-  jean,   none  of   hii  fire  seuei  w«f»  *» 

tirnl^r.  and  soond  judgment,  he  was  with-  all    impaired,   except  hit  hearing  i>  * 

out  A  peer :  tut  as.  from  rerez^^nce  to  the  small  decree,  but  not  fl«>  thai  othm  oobU 

injaDi.*tions  of  the  Dirine  kw,  he  did  not  perceive  it."    {KJUfi  Kkim,) 
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often  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  assumed  sanctity  of  fakirs 
and  dervises. 

His  government  is  a  system  of  continual  mistrust :  every 
man's  character  is  secretly  investigated,  and  colleagues  are  so 
selected  that  each  may  be  a  check  on  his  neighbour ;  yet  there 
never  was  a  prince  so  much  cheated  or  so  ill-served. 

The  coldness  of  his  heart  is  conspicuous  in  the  manner  in 
nrhich  he  receives  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  his  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friends.  In  so  long  a  life  such  events  ofben 
occur,  and  they  always  draw  forth  some  pious  or  philosophical 
reflection,  followed  up  by  strict  orders  to  seize  on  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  to  see  that  none  is  embezzled,  to  hunt  out 
all  deposits,  and  to  be  careftd  in  recovering  all  outstanding 
debt-s. 

His  letters  almost  invariably  include  some  poetical  quotation, 
or  some  verse  from  the  Koran.  They  are  sometimes  hib  letters. 
&jniliar,  and  even  jocose,  especially  those  to  his  sons.  One, 
imtten  afber  he  was  eighty,  ends  with  some  burlesque  verses,  of 
two  or  three  words  long,  each  of  which  gives  a  ludicrous  de- 
jcription  of  the  present  occupations  of  some  one  of  the  principal 
people  about  his  court. *^ 

Ctemelli  Carreri,  who  saw  Aurangzib  in  the  seventy-eighth 
rear  of  his  age,  describes  him  as  of  low  stature,  slender,  and 
ttooping  with  age,  with  a  long  nose  and  a  round  beard,  the 
vhiteness  of  which  was  more  visible  on  his  olive  skin.  He 
^ras  dressed  in  plain  white  muslin,  with  one  emerald  of  great 
(ize  in  his  turban.  He  stood  amidst  his  omrahs,  leaning  on  a 
itaff ;  received  petitions,  read  them  without  spectacles,  endorsed 
Item  with  his  own  hand,  "  and,  by  his  cheerful  smiling  coun- 
tenance, seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  employment."  ^^ 

Of  all  the  kings  of  India,  Aurangzib  is  the  most  admired 
unong  the  Mussulmans.  There  are  few  who  are  quite  blind  to 
the  lustre  of  Akber's  character,  but  fewer  still  whose  deliberate 
judgment  would  not  give  the  preference  to  Aurangzib. 

There  are  some  unconnected  events  which  should  Mi8ceiiancon« 
QOt  be  entirely  omitted  in  an  account  of  this  reign.       *»°»«>cUon8. 

»•  There  are   three  collections  of  his  drafts  or  notes  which  he  wrote  with  his 

letters : — First,  the  "  Kalamat  i  Taibat,"  own   hand  for  his  secretaries.     Most  of 

published  by  one  of  his  chief  secretaries,  the  third   collection  have  the  same  ap- 

Enajat  Ullah;    second,   the  "Rokaim  i  pearance.      They    are  without  dat-es  or 

Karaim,"  by  the  son  of  another  secretary;  order,  and  are  ofben  obscure,  from  their 

iiod  third,  the  "  Dastur  ul  Ami  Agahl,"  brevity,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  subjects 

eolleotod   from   all  quarters  thirty-eight  alluded  to. 

years  after  his  df  ath.     The  two  first  col-         "  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  ChurchiU,  vol.  iv. 
lections  profess  to  be  merely  the  rough 

X  X 
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The  insmrection  of  the  Jdts  has  been  mentioned  ;  they  ait 
Hindu  people  of  the  Sudra  class,  who  inhabit  a  tract  near  Agi 
of  which  the  capital  is  Bhartpur.  Thongh  in  an  open  comiti 
and  close  to  Agra  and  Mattra,  they  occasioned  much  embamu 
ment  to  the  government  even  during  this  reign ;  and  rose  to  i 
much  greater  consequence  in  those  that  followed,  that  at  oi 
time  they  were  in  possession  of  Agra,  and  were  the  last  peopi 
in  the  plains  of  India  that  have  offered  any  serious  obstacle  i 
the  British  power. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  a.d.  1693, 
ship  boimd  from  Surat  to  Mecca  with  pilgrims,  which  Khai 
Khan  describes  as  carrying  80  guns,*®  and  furnished  with  40< 
muskets,  was  attacked  by  an  English  ship  of  small  size.  A  gui 
burst  on  board  the  king's  ship;  the  English  boarded,  and 
"  although  the  Christians  have  no  courage  at  the  sword,  yet  b^ 
bad  management  the  vessel  was  taken." 

On  this  Aurangzib  ordered  the  English  factors  at  his  ports  t( 
be  seized,  and  directed  the  Abyssinians  to  take  Bombay. 

The  English  retaliated  by  seizing  the  king's  officers,  and  tin 
Abyssinians,  who  (by  Khafi  EMn's  account)  were  on  a  friendly 
footing  mth  them,  showed  no  inclination  to  break  it  off.  Ai 
length  KMfi  Khan  himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  tin 
viceroy  of  Guzerat  to  Bombay.  He  describes  his  reception  u 
being  conducted  with  great  dignity  and  good  order,  and  with  i 
considerable  display  of  military  power.  He  negotiated  with 
elderly  gentlemen  in  rich  clothes,  and,  although  they  sometimes 
.  laughed  more  heartily  than  became  so  grave  an  occasion,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  favourably  impressed  with  their  acuteness 
and  intelligence.  The  English  aUeged,  apparently  with  truth, 
that  the  king's  ship  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  for  whom  they 
were  not  answerable ;  and  explained  their  coining  money  in 
their  own  king's  name  (which  was  another  complaint  agaioit 
them)  by  stating  that  they  had  to  purchase  investments  ai 
places  where  the  Mogul's  money  did  not  pass. 

Nothing  is  stated  to  have  been  settled  on  this  occasionf  bat 
it  appears  from  other  sources  that  the  English  compomided  for 
some  pecuniary  payments.*' 

It  is  curious  that  Khdfi  Khan  (though  in  this  case  he  lelates 
a  transaction  of  small  moment  in  which  he  was  personally  en- 
gaged) takes  no  notice  of  the  war  made  on  Aurangzib  by  the 

"  The  number  is  probably  not  exagge-     600  tons  carried  seventy  ffona.    (8m  Xae* 
rated,  though  the  guns  must  hare  been     pherson's  Commerce  qf  IiuUa,  p.  L33.) 
light.    Some  of  the  Compan/s  ships  of         »•  Grant  Duff. 
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English  on  both  sides  of  India,  which  was  of  so  much  conse- 
quence in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company.'^  He  did  not 
foresee  the  foture  importance  of  those  unskilful  antagonists. 


BOOK  xn. 

SUCCESSORS   OF   AUBAKGzIb. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TO  THE   ACCESSION   OF  MOHAMMED   SHAH. 

Bahadur  8hdh, 

As  soon  as  Prince  Azam  heard  of  his  father's  death,  he  contest  be. 
returned  to  camp,  and  within  a  week  was  proclaimed  SS^f^ 
sovereigi^of  all  India,  in  perfect  disregard  of  the  late  Jh^JJISi^ 
emperor's  will.  ^^~'^ 

Prince  M6azzim,  with  better  reason,  assumed  the  crown  at 
Cabul,  with  the  title  of  Bahadur  Sh4h ;  *  and  both  brothers  pre- 
pared to  assert  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms.     In  spite  of 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  they  assembled  very  large 
armies,  and  met  at  length  not  far  to  the  south  of  Agra.     A 
bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  Prince  Azam  and  his  victory  of 
two  grown-up  sons  were  HQed,  and  his  youngest  son,  hencefor- 
an  in£EUit,  was  taken  prisoner.     Prince  Azam  had  dis-  dur  sh&h. 
guflted  many  of  his  principal  officers  by  his  arrogance :  fme;    ' 
among  others,  Assad  EMn  and  his  son,  ZulfiMr  Ehan,  rTm  ^^  aV- 
had  quitted  his  camp,  and  remained  spectators  of  the  ^^' 
contest.    When  the  event  was  known,  they  sent  their  submission 
to  the  victor.     Bahadur  Shah  received  them  graciously,  and 
promoted  them  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.    He  showed 
like  indulgence  towards  the  other  adherents  of  Azam  Shah ;  but 
his  confidence  was  chiefly  reposed  in  Monim  Khan,  who  had 
been  his  own  principal  officer  at  Cabul,  and  was  now  appoiuted 
yazir.     Monim  was  an  equally  able  and  well-intentioned  minis- 
ter ;  and  as  the  king's  only  feult  was  too  great  facility  of  temper, 
his  accession  was  welcomed  by  the  great  body  of  his  subjects, 
who  looked  to  some  relief  from  the  religious  austerity  of  Aurang- 
zib,  and  the  sacrifices  entailed  on  them  by  his  obstinate  wars. 

>•  [See  liill*0  BUiory,  book  i.  ch.  5.  *  [He  is  also  called  Shah  Alam  I.— Ed.] 

—Ed.] 
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D&ud  followed  up  the  views  of  his  principal,  and  concluded  a 
personal  agreement  with  Saho,  consenting  that  the  chout  (or 
fonrth)  should  be  paid  while  he  remained  in  office,  but  Makes  a 
stipulating  that  it  should  be  collected  by  agents  of  his  SS*m^ 
own,  without  the  interference  of  the  Marattas.  ^* 

This  arrangement  kept  the  Deckan  quiet  till  the  end  of  the 
present  reign,  and  allowed  Bahadur  to  turn  his  thoughts  J!jJJJ*thl'"°* 
to  other  scenes,  where  his  exertions  were  scarcely  less  ^ip^^ 
required.     While  he  was  on  his  march  against  Cambakhsh,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  make  a  settlement  of  his  disputes  with  the 
S&jputs.     He  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rana  of  Oudi- 
pur,  restoring  all  conquests,  re-establishing  religious  affairs  on 
the  footing  on  which  they  stood  in  Akber's  time,  releasing  the 
T&nsL  from  the  obligation  to  famish  a  contingent  in  the  Deckan, 
and,  in  fact,  acknowledging  his  entire  independence  in  every- 
thing but  the  name.^     He  had  concluded  a  treaty,  apparency 
on  similar  terms,  with  Ajit  Sing,  the  nija  of  Marwar,  except 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  service  of  the  contingent  was  still 
retained.     On  Jei  Sing,  the  raja  of  Jeipur  (who,  though  he  had 
never  asserted  his  independence,  had  joined  with  Prince  Azam 
in  the  late  civil  war),  he  had  imposed  more  rigorous  terms.    He 
had  left  a  garrison  in  his  capital;  and,  although  he  allowed 
him  to  command  the  Jeipur  contingent  with  the  army,  he  seems 
to  have  deprived  him  of  all  authority  in  his  own  principality. 
By  the  time  the  army  reached  the  Nerbadda  on  its  advance, 
Ajit  Sing  also  had  received  some  cause  of  offence ;  and  the  two 
rajas  went  off  together,  with  their  troops,  and  entered  into  a 
league  to  resist  the  Mogul  authority.    As  soon  as  the  contest  in 
the  Deckan  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Cambakhsh,  Ba- 
hddur  Sh&h  turned  his  attention  to  breaking  up  the  confede- 
racy ;  but  before  he  reached  the  Rdjput  country,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Sirhind  by  the  Sikhs,  and  of  such 
a  state  of  affia^irs  in  the  Panjab  as  left  him  no  time  for  his  in- 
tended operations.' 

In  these  circumstances  he  became  anxious  to  make  peace  with 
the  Rajputs ;  and  as  the  great  obstacle  to  an  accom-  Peace  with 
modation  arose  from  their  fears  of  treachery,  he  sent        ^^*^'* 
his  own  son.  Prince  Azim  ush  Shan,  to  accompany  them  to  a 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  emperor's  line  of  march,  and 
at  which  the  rdjas  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies* 

»  Colonel   Tod's   Rajasthdn^   vol.   i.  p.  *  Scott's   Memoirs  of  Eradat  Khdrt,  p. 

395.  68.     Tod's  lidjasthdn,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  &c. 
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A.D.  1709.  All  their  demands  were  agreed  to,  and  they  were  pro 
A.H.1121.      ]yQ}y\j  jeft  Qn  the  same  footing  as  the  r&na  of  Oudipnr, 

The  Sikhs,  against  whom  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  marck 
Rise  of  the  had  Originally  been  a  religious  sect,  were  then  rising 
into  a  nation,  and  have  in  our  times  attained  to  con- 
siderable political  influence  among  the  states  of  India. 

Their  founder,  Nanak,  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
Peaceful       centurv.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Kabir,  and  consequenth 

cbAf&cter  of  '  ■*  • 

their  Beet,  a  sort  of  Hiud^  deist,  but  his  peculiar  tenet  was  nni- 
yersal  toleration.  He  maintained  that  devotion  was  due  to 
Grod,  but  that  forms  were  immaterial,  and  that  Hindu  and 
Persecuted  Mahometan  worship  were  the  same  in  the  sight  oi 
hometans.  the  Deity.*  The  spirit  of  this  religion  promised  to 
keep  its  votaries  at  peace  with  all  mankind ;  but  such  views  ol 
comprehensive  charity  were  particularly  odious  to  the  bigoted 
part  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  sect  had 
silently  increased  for  more  than  a  century,  it  excited  the  jealonsj 
of  the  Mussuhnan  government,  and  its  spiritual  chief  was  put 
to  death  in  a.d.  1606,*  within  a  year  after  the  decease  of  Akber. 
Their  revolt.  This  act  of  tyranny  changed  the  Sikhs  from  inoffen- 
sive quietists  into  fanatical  warriors.  They  took  up  arms  unda 
Har  Govind,  the  son  of  their  martyred  pontifF,  who  inspired 
them  with  his  own  spirit  of  revenge  and  of  hatred  to  thei] 
oppressors.  Being  now  open  enemies  of  the  government,  tb 
Sikhs  were  expelled  from  the.  neighbourhood  of  Lah6r,  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  their  seat,  and  constrained  to  take  reftige  ii 
the  northern  mountains.*  Notwithstanding  dissensions  whicl 
broke  out  among  themselves,  they  continued  their  animositi 
to  the  Mussulmans,  and  confirmed  their  martial  habits,  nnti 
GuruGovind.  ^^^  acccssiou  (a.d.  1675)  of  Guru  Govind,  the  grand- 
lie  forms  the  ^^^  ^^  "^^^  Goviud,  aud  the  tenth  spiritual  chiel 
TOii^oM^^d  ^^^  Nanak.  This  leader  first  conceived  the  idea  oi 
SmmoT  forming  the  Sikhs  into  a  religious  and  militaiy  com- 
weaith.  monwealth,  and  executed  his  design  with  the  syste- 
matic spirit  of  a  Grecian  lawgiver. 

To  increase  the  numbers  of  his  society,  he  abolished  all  di»- 
Thcir  doc-  tinctions  of  cast  among  its  members,  admitting  all 
roaiinera.  couvcrts,  whether  Mahometan  or  Hindu,  Bramin  <* 
Chanddla,  to  a  perfect  equality ;  while,  to  preserve  its  unity,  6* 
instituted  a  peculiar  dress  and  peculiar  manners,  by  which  hi' 

■  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches^     vol.  xi.  p.  212. 
vol.  xyii.  p.  233.  *  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  p.  214. 

*  Sir  J.   Malcolm,  Asiatic  Eesearches, 
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followers  were  to  be  distinguished  &om  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Each  was  to  be  a  vowed  soldier  from  his  birth  or  initiation, 
was  always  to  carry  steel  in  some  form  about  his  person,  to 
irear  blue  clothes,  allow  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  neither 
to  cKp  nor  remove  the  hairs  on  any  other  part  of  his  body. 

Reverence  for  the  Hindu  gods  and  respect  for  Bramins  were 
maintained,  and  the  slaughter  of  kine  was  most  positively  for- 
)idden ;  but  all  other  prohibitions  relating  to  food  and  liquors 
rere  abolished ;  the  usual  forms  of  worship  were  laid  aside  ; 
lew  modes  of  salutation,  and  new  ceremonies  on  the  principal 
vents  of  life,  were  introduced;^  and  so  effectual  was  the 
hange  operated  on  the  people,  that  the  Sikhs  have  now  (after 
arting  with  several  of  their  singularities)  as  distinct  a  national 
[laracter  as  any  of  the  original  races  in  India.  They  are  tall 
ad  thin,  dark  for  so  northern  a  people,  active  horsemen,  and 
xmI  matchlockmen :  they  are  still  all  soldiers,  but  no  longer 
jiatics  ;  though  unpolished,  they  are  frank  and  sociable,  and 
•e  devoted  to  pleasure  of  every  description  and  degree. 

Far  different  was  their  character  under  Guru  Govind,  when 
ley  were  filled  with  zeal  for  their  faith  and  rancour  They  are^ 
j^nst  their  enemies,  and  were  prepared  to  do  or  atiirat. 
ifTer  anything  to  promote  the  success  of  their  cause.  But  their 
imbers  were  inadequate  to  accomplish  their  plans  of  resistance 
id  revenge :  affcer  a  long  struggle.  Guru  Govind  saw  his  strong- 
>ldB  taken,  his  mother  and  his  children  massacred,  and  his 
Uowers  slain,  mutilated,  or  dispersed.  His  misfortunes  im- 
lired  his  reason,  or  at  least  destroyed  his  energy  ;  for  so  little 
rmidable  had  he  become,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
bgul  dominions  unmolested,  and  was  murdered  by  a  private 
lemy,  at  Nander,  in  the  Deckan.^  But  although  it  is  some- 
mes  possible  to  crush  a  religion  even  after  it  has  taken  root, 

can  only  be  done  by  long  and  steady  persecution,  and  that 
le  internal  disturbances  of  the  Moguls  prevented  their 
)plying. 

Their  severities  only  exalted  the  fanaticism  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
spired  a    gloomy  spirit  of  vengeance,   which   soon  Their 
•oke  out  into   fdry.      Under  a    new   chief    named  '*"''^^'*"'- 
anda,  who  had  been  bred  a  religious  ascetic,  and  S^,*JJ^ 
ho    combined  a  most   sanguinary  disposition  with  cSii"un- 
Ad  and   daring    counsels,   they    broke    from    their  ^^^'"''^• 

•  Sir  J.  Malcolm,   Asiatic  Besearches^  Guru   Govind  had  a  small  command  in 

.  xi.  pp.  219,  220,  284,  288.  the  Mogul  service,  which  is  coufirmed  by 

'  Sir  J.  Malcolm.     Foreter's  Travfh,  Khafi  Khan. 
263.      The   latter  author  states  that 
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retreat,  and  overran  the  east  of  the  Panjab,  committing  unheard- 
of  cruelties  wherever  they  directed  their  steps.  The  mosques, 
of  course,  were  destroyed,  and  the  mullahs  butchered ;  but  tlie 
rage  of  the  Sikhs  was  not  restrained  by  any  considerations  of 
religion,  or  by  any  mercy  for  age  or  sex :  whole  towns  were 
massacred  with  wanton  barbarity,  and  even  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  dug  up  and  thrown  out  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

The  principal  scene  of  these  atrocities  was  Sirhind,  which 
the  Sikhs  occupied,  after  defeating  the  governor  in  a  pitched 
battle ;  but  the  same  horrors  marked  their  route  through  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Satlaj  and  Jumna,  into  which  they 
penetntted  as  far  as  Seharanpur.  They  at  length  received  a 
check  from  the  local  authorities,  and  retired  to  the  country  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Satlaj,  between  Lodiana  and  the 
mountains.  This  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  their 
principal  seat ;  and  it  was  well  suited  to  their  condition,  as 
they  had  a  near  and  easy  retreat  from  it  when  forced  to  leave 
the  open  country. 

Their  retirement,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  of  no  long 
continuance ;  and  on  their  next  incursions  they  ravaged  the 
country  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Labor  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Delhi  itself  on  the  other.® 

It  was  the  extent  of  these  depredations  that  made  it  neces- 
Bah&dur  ^^^  ^^^  Bahadur  to  come  against  them  in  person.  He 
^J5^^J^  soon  drove  them  within  their  own  limits,  and  then 
them.  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills ;  to  subdue 

^ven*iSto  ^^^^  effectually,  however,  required  a  considerable 
the  iioia.  exertion  ;  and  after  Banda  had  at  length  been  reduoetl 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  it  was  only  by  means  of  famine  that 
the  emperor  could  hope  to  take  the  place.  A  long  and  strict 
blockade  was  therefore  set  on  foot ;  but  although  the  Sikhs 
endured  the  utmost  extremities  of  hunger,  and  died  in  vast 
numbers,  they  still  continued  the  defence.  When  further  re- 
sistance became  hopeless,  a  desperate  sally  was  made  by  the 
besieged ;  many  of  the  partakers  in  this  bold  enterprise  were 
lolled,  and  the  Mussulmans  tooV  possession  of  the  fort  withont 
further  resistance.  A  person  who  seemed  to  be  their  chief, 
and  had  used  every  means  of  making  himself  conspicuous,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  carried  off  in  triumph ;  when  he  arriTcd  in 
Escape  of  camp,  it  was  found  tliat  he  was  a  Hindu  convert  wlw* 
^^"^         had  sacrificed  himself  to  save  his  leader,  and  that 

•  The  procowlinps  of  the  Sikhs,  till  their     subsequent  narratiTe  is  firom  Khafi  Klwa 
capture  of   St>han\npiir,   is  from   Sir  J.      alono. 
Malcolm.  Fonter,  and  Khafi  Khan  :  the 
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Bonda  himself  had  escaped  during  the  sallj.  The  emperor, 
thongh  sufficientlj  struck  by  the  prisoner's  self-devotion  to 
spare  his  life,  was  yet  so  imgenerous  as  to  order  him  to  be  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage  and  sent  to  Delhi. 

Afber  this  success,  the  emperor  returned  to  Lah6r,  leaving  a 
detachment  to  watch  the  Sikhs,  and  to  check  their  depreda- 
tions.    This  object  was  not  fully  attained,  and  the  Death  of  b*- 
power  of  the  Sikhs  was  again  on  the  ascendant,  when  ^"n^J^f  *** 
Bahadur    Shah  died  at  Lah6r,  in  the    seventy-first  ^.^TiX; 
lunar  year  of  his  age,  and  fifth  of  his  reign.  Mohamun. 

The  death  of  Bahadur  Shah  was  followed  by  the  usual 
struggle  among  his  sons.  The  incapacity  of  the  eldest  ^^J^^ 
(afterwards  Jehandar  Shah)  had  given  a  great  ascen-  sons. 
dency  to  the  second,  whose  name  was  Azfm  ush  Shan ;  ®  and 
as  he  was  supported  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  army, 
he  appeared  to  have  an  irresistible  superiority  over  his  com- 
petitors. 

But  his  three  brothers  joined  their  interests,  and  were  kept 
together    by  the    persuasions  and    false  promises  of  Artinceaof 

7ft1flkAr 

Zulfikar  Khan,  whose  love  of  intrigue  was  still  as  KMn. 
strong  as  ever.     Their  concord  was  of  short  duration,  but 
lasted  until  the  defeat  and  death  of  Azim  ush  Shan,  u^  secures 
Two  of  the  surviving  brothers  soon  after  came  to  an  JS  jelSSSr 
open  conflict,  and  the  third  attacked  the  victor  on  the  f '^j^^j 
morning  after  the  battle;  he  was,  however,  repulsed  J**^^|.y°°*» 
and  slain,  and  Jehandar  Shah  remained  imdisputed  Jamwai* 
master  of  the  throne. 

Jehandar  Shah, 
Immediately  on  his  accession,  Jehandar  appointed  Zulfikdr 
Khan  to  be  vazir.     This  crafty  and  able  chief  had  Accmrfonof 
supported  Jehandar  through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  Bh(tji. 
contest,  judging,  from  the  low  and    slothftd  habits  of  that 
prince,  that  he  was  best  suited  for  a  tool  in  the  hands  Hiainca- 
of  an  ambitious  minister.     Accordingly,  he  assumed  ^^^^^' 
the  control  of  the  government  from  the    first,   and  tfzSS^ 
treated  the  emperor  with  the  utmost  arrogance  and  ^^^' 
disdain.     He  could  not  have  ventured  to  adopt  this  course  if 
Jehandar,  besides  degrading  his  own  dignity  by  his  vices  and 
follies,  had  not  provoked  the  nobility  by  his  partiality  for  the 

•  [Thia    prince   had  been  governor  of  tanutty,  Calcutta,  and  Govindpore.     Mo«t 

Bengal  fnjm  1697  to  1703,  and  again  from  of   the    time    Murshld    Khan    was    his 

1707  to  1712;    and  in  1698  he  had  sold  deputy.— Ed.] 
to  the  English  the  zemindarship  of  Chut- 
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relations  of  his  fiaiyourite  mistress.  This  womaai  had  I 
public  dancer,  and  her  £ajnily  were  of  the  same  discre< 
class ;  yet  they  were  exalted  to  high  stations,  to  the  ezc 
of  the  nobles,  whom  they  were  also  allowed  on  several  occ 
General  to  insnlt  with  Impunity.  But  though  their  dis| 
disooiit«ait.  g^^j^  proceedings  prevented  the  nobility  firom 
part  with  the  emperor,  it  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the 
and  tyranny  of  Zulfikar,^^  which  soon  came  to  be  displa} 
wards  all  ranks ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  disco 
might  have  led  to  open  opposition,  if  the  attention  of  a 
not  been  attracted  by  a  danger  from  without. 

One  of  Jeh&nd&r's  first  acts  had  been  to  put  all  the  p 
Beroitof  of  the  blood  within  his  reach  to  death :  among 
^1^^  whom  he  could  not  get  into  his  power  was  Faro' 
^"°^^  the  son  of  Azim  ush  Shan,  who  was  in  Bengal  ; 
time  of  Bahadur  Sh&h's  death.  After  that  event,  and  th 
Hoiarop-  ^^  Azim  ush  Shan,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
AbdSiSh  passion  and  fidelity  of  Seiad  Hosein  All,  the  gO' 
*Kf  5?^    of  Behar,  an  old  adherent  of  his  farther,  who  is 

All,  govern-  '  ' 

Sad  AiuSJ*  ©spoused  his  cause,  and  prevailed    on  his   bi 
i>^  Seiad  Abdullah,  governor  of  Allahabad,  to  ado 

same  course. 

By  the  aid  of  these  noblemen,  Farokhsir  assembled  an 
at  Allahabad,  repelled  a  force  sent  to  oppose  him  on  his  ad 
and  had  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  when  1 
met  by  Jehandar  and  Zulfikar  with  an  army  of  70,00C 
The  battle  was  fiercely  contested ;  and  Hosein  Ali,  the  « 
Defeats  the  Farokhsir's  enterprise,  was  left  for  dead  upon  th( 
army.  But  success  at  length  declared  for  the  rebels :  tl 

Jan.  1 ;  '  pcror  himsclf  fled  in  disguise  to  Delhi,  whithe 
zflHajis.  fik&r  retreated  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  1 
Jehandar,  on  reaching  Delhi,  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Khan,  the  father  of  Zulfikdr:  tiiis  practised  traitor  in 
ately  committed  him  to  custody ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Imx 
persuaded  him,  though  at  first  unwilling,  to  part  with  t 
strument  of  his  ambition,  to  endeavour  to  make  his  peac 
the  new  emperor  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  rivaL 
zfuflkarbe-  Accordhigly,  as  Farokhsir  approached  the  c 
dto^shAhto'  both  &.ther  and  son  went  out  to  meet  him,  anc 
MiT^^lo  vered  their  late  unfortunate  master  into  his  \ 

^  [Ir&dat  Kh&n  calls  him  **  seater,  nay     Ed.] 
creator  of  emperors."  He  was,  in  £&(^  the         "  [Or  iioie  pgopwij  FamU 
''kingmaker"  of  Muhammadan  India.—     Ea] 
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»ad  Khin'g  life  was  spared;^*  but  Ziilfik4r  paid  the  Jjg^g^. 
inaJty  of  his  selfish  and  perfidious  career,  and  was  p«ror. 
rangled  before  he  left  the  imperial  tent.    Jehandar  ^^^  ^i^ 
is  put  to  death  at  the  same  time ;  and  these  severities  ^^  f^^^ 
jre  followed  by  many  other  executions.  Moharrami?. 

Farokhivr. 

The  accession  of  Parokhslr  was  naturally  accompanied  by  the 
ovation  of  his  protectors.  Abdullah  £han,  the  eldest  oreat  power 
other,  was  made  vazir ;  and  Hosein  received  the  rank  amSu^ 

amir  ul  omari  (or  commander-in-chief),  which  was  J^^*^*^ 
e  second  in  the  state.  These  brothers  were  sprung  from  a 
merous  and  respected  family  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet, 
lo  were  settled  in  the  town  of  Bara;*^  and  in  consequence  of 
IS  origin,  they  are  best  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  the 
iads. 

They  had  expected  from  their  services,  as  well  as  from  the 
ovelling  disposition  of  Farokhsir,  and  his  submissive  behaviour 
lile  courting  their  support,  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  ex- 
3ise  all  the  real  power  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  emperor 
ly  the  pageantry,  and  such  a  command  of  wealth  and  honours 

might  enable  him  to  gratify  his  favourites.     But  jeaiousyof 
ither  Farokhsir  nor  his  favourites  were  so  easily  con-  the«mperor. 
ited.     His  principal  confidant  was  a  person  who  had  been 
zi  at  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  and  on  whom  he  conferred  the  high 
le  of  Mir  Jumla.     This  man,  though  devoid  of  capacity,  had 

obstinate  perseverance  in  his  narrow  views,  which  was  well 
ited  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  a  mind  like  Farokhsir's,  in- 
pable  of  comprehending  a  great  design,  and  too  irresolute  to 
ecute  even  a  small  one  without  support. 
It  was  no  difl&cult  task  to  make  the  emperor  jealous  of  the 
thority  which  he  was  so  incompetent  to  exercise,  and  the 
erbearing  conduct  of  the  Seiads  gave  him  a  reasonable  motive 
r  coimteracting  them. 

*  [As* ad  Khan  died  in  1716;  and  the  debaucheries  of  the  Mina  bazar  of  Delhi, 

r  ul  Mut&kerin  calls  him  "  the  last  they  obtained  leave  to  reside  outside  of 

mber  of  that  ancient  nobility  which  the  town  {bakir) ;  others  that  it  was  the 

I  conferred  so  much  honour  on  the  em-  chief  town  of  twelve  {bdrah)  which  be- 

B.**     Iradat  Khan  says^  "  for  above  200  longed  to  the  clan ;    but  the  spelling  is 

TB  their  family  had  filled  the  highest  opposed  to  both  derivations.     There  are 

ces  in  the  state." — Ed.]  four  subdivisions  of  the  tribe. — There  ap- 

■  [**  The  bdrhah  sdddt  are  a  powerful  pears  reason  to  believe  that  their  occupa- 

ye  of  Seiads  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tion   dates  as   far  back   as  the  time  of 

zafi&magar  district.      The  origin   of  Shams  ud  din  Altamish.'*  (Sir  H.  EUliot's 

name  birhah  is  ascribed  to  various  Suppl,  Glossary.) — ^£d.] 
rces :  0ome  aay  that,  scandalised  at  the 
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The  first  scheme  contrived  in  his  secret  cabinet  was  to  weaken 
Hi»  intrigue.,  the  brothers  by  a  division  of  their  force.  For  this  pnr- 
w^it^a^  pose  Hosein  Ali  was  sent  against  Ajit  Sing  of  Marwar, 
rtja  ft  mi-  while  secret  messages  were  transmitted  to  the  Bajput 
^^*  prince,  intimating  that  he  conld  do  nothing  more  ac- 

ceptable to  the  emperor  than  by  offering  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  his  lieutenant.  But  Hosein  Ali  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
danger  occasioned  by  his  absence  to  insist  on  terms  that  might 
protract  the  war ;  and  Ajit,  when  his  own  interests  were  secured, 
had  no  inducement  to  naake  sacrifices  for  those  of  the  emperor. 
Makes  an  Pcace  was  accordiugly  concluded,  on  terms,  to  appear- 
p^  ^  ance,  honourable  tq  Farokhsir ;  the  raja  engaging  to 
send  his  son  to  Delhi,  and  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  emperor. 

The  mutual  distrust  of  the  parties  at  court  was  increased  after 
Increased  Hoscin  AM  retumcd;  and  Farokhsir,  as  destitute  of 
'^^^^^^^  prudence  and  steadiness  as  fiiith  and  honour,  was  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  person  with  whom  it  was  least  possible  to  feel 
secure. 

The  Seiads,  conceiving  (probably  with  good  reason)  that  their 
lives  were  aimed  at,  assembled  their  troops  about  their  palaces, 
and  refused  to  go  to  court.  It  was  now  the  king*s  turn  to  be 
alarmed,  and  the  preparations  of  the  contending  factions  threw 
the  capital  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  distress ;  and  theie 
remained  no  alternative  but  an  immediate  conflict,  or  the  sub- 
submianon  missiou  of  the  least  determined  of  the  parties.  The 
o^^ecm-  i^jj^g  yg^^^  therefore  prevailed  on  to  allow  the  gates  of 
the  citadel,  in  which  was  his  palace,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
guards  of  the  Seiads,  while  they  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  terms  of  a  reconciliation.  It  was  there  agreed 
that  Mir  Jumla  should  be  made  governor  of  Behar,  and  remoTeil 
from  court;  that  Abdullah  Khan  should  continue  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  vazir ;  but  that  Hosein  should  undertake  the 
government  of  the  Deckan,  and  proceed  immediately  with  his 
army  to  that  distant  province. 

Harmony  being  to  appearance  restored,  the  emperor's  nup- 
tials with  the  daughter  of  Ajit  Sing  were  celebrated  with 
unprecedented  splendour ;  and  the  Baht6r  riya,  from  his  inde- 
pendent territory,  saw  his  importance  acknowledged  at  the 
capital  whence  he  had  in  his  infimcy  been  conveyed  with  «> 
much  difficulty  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Aurangzib.'^ 

"  [Before  this  marriage  Hamilton  in  Bengal,  and  exemptioa  from  J««  *• 
effects  the  omperor  s  cure,  and  gains  for  their  f^oda.  (See  MHI,  book  ir.  ch.  1^ 
the  Company  the  zemindarship  of  37  toiras     — Kd.) 
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Lfter  this  ceremony  Hosein  Ali  set  off  for  the  Deckan.    He 
J  well  aware  that  his  continued  absence  wonld  be  the  Ho«?in  ah 
lal  for  the  recall  of  Mir  Jumla ;  and  he  told  the  em-  Sttte  Se 
or,  at  parting,  that  if  he  heard  of  any  attempt  to  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
t;urb  his  brother's  authority,  he  should  be  at  Delhi  ^^^* 
h  his  army  within  three  weeks  of  the  intelligence,    zi  iaj. 
Jut  Farokhsir  did  not  trust  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  war 
affording  employment  to  his  general.     He  had  re-  Farokhsir 
rse  for  this  purpose  to  Daud  Khan  Panni,  who  was  mMKhln 
owned  throughout  India  for  his  reckless  courage,  SS»tu^. 
I  whose  memory  still  survives  in  the  tales  and  proverbs  of  the 
3kan.      Daud  Khan  had  been  removed  on  the  accession  of 
x)khsir  to  the  province  of  Guzerat,  to  which  that  of  Khand^sh 
i  now  added ;   and,  being  an  old  fellow-soldier  of  Zulfikar 
an,  could  be  relied  on  for  zeal  against  the  instrument  of  his 
n.     He   was   secretly  instructed  to   repair  immediately  to 
andesh,  to  carry  with  him  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  to 
Tcise  his  influence  with  the  Marattas  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
ckan,  and,  under  pretence  of  co-operating  with  Hosein  Ali, 
bake  the  first  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  destruction, 
ud's  manner  of  executing  these  orders  was  conformable  to  his 
ablished  character.     He  at  once  set  Hosein  Ali  at  defiance, 
►ceeded  to  engage  him  as  an  open  enemy,  and  soon  brought 
t  question  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  field.    The  impetuosity 
hiB  charge  on  this  occasion  entirely  disconcerted  Hosein  All's 
ay;   they  began  to  disperse  in  all  directions,  while  Daud 
lan,  at  the  head  of  300  chosen  men  of  his  tribe,  armed  with 
tleaxes,  pushed  straight  at  the  person  of  his  oppo-  Defeat  and 
it.     At  this  decisive  moment  Daud  received  a  ball  D&fid  Kh&n. 
•ough  his  head,  and  his  fall  immediately  turned  the  fortune 
the  day.     His  wife,  a  Hindu  princess,   who  had  ^j,  ^7,^ 
ompanied  him   to  KMnd^sh,  stabbed   herself  on  ^.0.1120! 
iring  of  his  death. 

BEosein  Ali,  after  his  victory,  proceeded  to  his  operations 
linst  the  Marattas,  without  imputing  to  the  emperor  any 
tre  in  the  opposition  which  he  had  met  with.^* 

The  above  account  is  from  the  tSeir  a    Frenchman    resident    in    India,    and 

Muldkherin     and     Scott*s     Deckan^  General  Briggs  published  the  first  vol.  of 

>    havft    both    borrowed   from   Khafi  a  revised  translation   in  1832.     General 

in.     [The  Seir  (or  rather   Slyar)   id  Brigj^  remarks :  **  It  embraces  a  period  of 

laakhkkirin  was  written  in  1780  by  Mir  about  70  years,  and  aflTords  a  complete  in- 

Jam    Husain   Khan;    it  contains  an  sight   into  the  event*  which  caused  tho 

dgment  of  the  early  history,  and  a  full  downfall  of  the  Muhammadan  power  and 

stive  from   the  death  of  Aurangzib.  the   elevation  of  the  Mahrattas ;    and  it 

ras  tximalated  into  English  in  1789  by  brings  us  to  the  first  steps  which  led  to  the 
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Meanwhile,  the  long-continned  dissensions  among  the  Mm 
Benewad  de-  suhnons  had  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Sikhs  t 
of  tbe  aSoiB.  recruit  their  strength.  Banda  had  issued  from  his  ic 
treat,  defeated  the  imperial  troops,  and  ravaged  the  level  oona 
try  with  greater  fury  than  before.  At  length  an  army  was  sen 
They  aro  de-  ^gaiust  him,  uuder  an  able  chief  named  Abdussemec 
^dM^  Khan.  By  him  the  Sikhs  were  beaten  in  repeated 
tirpated.  actious,  and  Banda  was  at  last  made  prisoner,  with  a 
number  of  his  men  and  some  of  his  principal  followers.  Mo6< 
of  these  persons  were  executed  on  the  spot,  but  740  were  se- 
lected and  sent  with  Banda  to  Delhi.  They  were  paraded 
through  the  streets  on  camels,  dressed  in  blank  sheepskins  with 
the  wool  outside  (in  derision  of  the  shaggy  appearance  thej 
affected),  and  were  exposed  to  the  maledictions  of  the  popnlsce, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  had  well  deserved.  Their  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  measure  of  offences  even  such  as  theire. 
They  were  all  beheaded  on  seven  successive  days,  and  died  with 
the  utmost  firmness,  disdaining  every  offer  to  save  their  liyes  at 
the  expense  of  their  religion. 

Banda  was  reserved  for  greater  cruelties.  He  was  exhibited 
crnei  exe-  in  an  irou  cage,  clad  in  a  robe  of  doth  of  gold  aod  i 
SimdlL  scarlet  turban ;  an  executioner  stood  behind  him  with 
a  drawn  sword ;  aroimd  him  were  the  heads  of  his  followers  on 
pikes,  and  even  a  dead  cat  was  stuck  on  a  similar  weapon,  to  in- 
dicate the  extirpation  of  everything  belonging  to  him.  Be  wti 
then  given  a  dagger,  and  ordered  to  stab  his  infioiit  son ;  and  on 
his  refusing,  the  child  was  butchered  before  his  eyes,  and  its 
heart  thrown  in  his  face.  He  was  at  last  torn  to  pieces  with 
hot  pincers,  and  died  with  unshaken  constancy,  glorying  in 
having  been  raised  up  by  Grod  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  iniqmtiei 
and  oppressions  of  the  age.  The  Sikhs  who  were  still  at  hifd 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  it  was  not  till  after  i 
long  interval  that  they  again  appeared  in  force,  and  anoe  more 
renewed  their  depredations. 

But  the  Sikhs,  when  at  the  strongest,  were  not  numerous,  and 
progroMof  *^^y  y^ere  never  formidable  beyond  a  certain  not  toj 
theiuratta*.  extcnsivc  tract.*®   It  was  with  a  different  sort  of  enemy 


occupation  of  Bengal,  and  eventnally  of  rioritj    to    the    historieal    awmin  ^ 

all  India,   bj  the  British  Goyemment.  Eorope.    The  I>iie  de  SoUj,  LordCUn*- 

The  work  ia  written  in  the  style  of  private  don,  or  Bishop  Bamet,  nf«d  nothiwbiM 

memoirs,   the  most  usefUl  and  engaging  ashamed  to  be  the  viUion  of  mA  t  p^ 

shape  which  history  can  assnme ;  nor,  ex-  duction." — Ed.] 

cepting  in  the  peculiarities  which  belong  *'  The  SOdia  hmn  nieter  htf  m  !<■* 

to    the  Muhammadan  character,   do  we  risbing  as  thej  u«  dov  (18S9),  tudlh^ 

perceive  throughout  its  pages  any  infe-  are  confined  to  the  Fhjm  asd  die  wd^l^ 
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that  the  Moguls  had  to  contend  in  the  Dedkaa.  The  Temoyal 
of  DaM  KMn  (a.d.  1713)  had  dissolved  his  engagements  with 
the  Marattas. .  His  successor,  Chin  Kilich  Khan  (af-  ch^  ^j^ii 
terwards  so  well  known  under  the  titles  of  Nizam  ul  ^IS^  jKST 
Mulk  and  A'saf  J4h),  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  •^"*^' 
more  cunning ;  and  as  the  feud  among  the  Marattas  now  raged 
with  more  bitterness  than  ever,  he  contrived,  by  favouring  the 
weaker  party,  not  only  to  foment  their  internal  dissensions,  but 
to  induce  several  of  their  chiefs  to  espouse  the  Mogul  cause. 

But  these  measures,  though  they  prevented  the  increase  of  the 
Maratta  power,  had  little  eflfect  in  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country ;  and  the  removal  of  Chin  Kilich  Khan,  to  make 
way  for  Hosein  A1i,  put  an  end  to  the  little  good  they  had  pro- 
duced. Bands  of  Marattas  ravaged  the  Mogul  territory  as 
before,  and  individuals  of  that  nation  seized  on  villages  within 

its  limits,  and  turned  them  into  forts,  from  whence  tii«,^ • 

they  plundered  the  adjoining  districts.*^  HoaeinAii. 

The  most  troublesome  of  these,  at  the  time  of  Hosein  All's 
arrival,  was  a  chief  whose  &mily  name  was  Dabdri :  he  occu- 
pied a  line  of  fortified  villages  in  Khand^sh,  and  by  his  depre- 
dations on  caravans  and  travellers,  shut  up  the  great  road  from 
Hindostan  and  the  Deckan  to  Surat. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Datid  Khan,  a  very  strong  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  remedy  this  pressing  evil,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  usual  Maratta  tactics.  The  villages  were  evacuated  as  the 
Moguls  advanced,  and  reoccupied  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
by ;  and  Dabari,  after  affecting  to  fly  till  he  reached  a  conve- 
nient scene  of  action,  suffered  himself  to  be  overtaken,  when 
'  his  men  dispersed  in  small  parties  among  the  hills  and  broken 
ground  with  which  the  place  was  surrounded.  The  Moguls, 
elated  with  their  victory,  broke  up  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  The 
Marattas  allowed  them  to  involve  themselves  in  the  ravines 
until  they  could  no  longer  assemble,  and  then  turned  on  them 
at  once,  cut  the  general  and  most  of  the  detachment  to  pieces, 
and  did  not  suffer  one  to  escape  till  he  was  stripped  of  his 
horse,  arms,  and  even  clothes.**  The  further  progress  of  the 
campaign  corresponded  to  this  inauspicious  commencement ;  and 
the  Marattas,  in  addition  to  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  their 
enemies,  were  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  Farokhsir  himself. 

bonring  countries ;   their  numbers  do  not  Sikhs,   see  Capt.  Cunningham's  History 

exce^  500,000  souls,  and  they  are  sup-  of  the  Sikhs,  2nd  ed.  (1853.) — ^Ed.] 

posed  to  have  3,000^000  subjects  by  no  "  Grant  Duff,  toI.  i.  p.  431.    Briggs' 

means  well  affected  to  their  government.  Seir  id  MutakheH%  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

(Burnes'  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)     [Fop  >•  Seir  ul  Mutdkheritif  vol.  L  p.  142. 
more   recent  information   regarding  the 
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At  length  Hosein  All,  finding  that  his  presence  could  no  longer 
He  mnkcs  bc  Spared  at  Delhi,  made  a  treaty  vrith  Kaja  Saho ;  and 
SSj^^ho,  agreed  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  tiie  whole  of 
to^^'thi^  the  territory  formerly  possessed  by  Sivaji,  with  the 
A**Dri7i7.'  addition  of  later  conquests;  to  restore  all  the  forts  in 
his  possession  within  that  tract ;  to  allow  the  levy  of  the  ch<nUj 
or  fourth,  over  the  whole  of  the  Deckan ;  and  to  make  a  farther 
payment  of  one-tenth  on  the  remaining  revenue,  imder  the 
name  of  sirdesmukhi.  This  tenth,  with  the  cession  of  part  of 
the  territory,  was  aU  that  had  been  demanded  in  the  last  nego- 
tiation with  Aurangzib.  In  return,  S4ho  was  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  to  fiimish  15,000  horse,  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  be  answerable  for  any  loss 
occasioned  by  depredations  from  whatever  quarter. 

Though  Saho  had  at  this  time  a  superiority  in  the  Maratti 
civil  war,  a  great  part  of  the  country  thus  acknowledged  to  be 
his  was  not  in  his  possession ;  and  he  was  entirely  unable  to 
check  the  depredations  of  the  hostile  party,  if  he  could  those  of 
his  own  adherents.  But  Hosein  All's  object  was  obtained  by 
being  enabled  to  withdraw  his  troops  fix)m  the  Deckan,  and  by 
Farokhsir  obtaiuiug  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  10,000  Marattu 
mi^thS  ^^  ^^  march  to  Delhi.*®  Farokhsir  refased  to  ratify 
t«»^y-  this  disgraceful  treaty.  His  refusal  only  serred  to 
hasten  the  crisis  of  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Seiads. 
The  ultimate  occurrence  of  such  an  event  had  long  become 
inevitable. 

AbduUah  Khan,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  though  a  man  d 
state  of  the  ^^^nts,  was  iudolcnt  and  fond  of  pleasure.  His  boffl- 
SSw-Ab-  ^^^^  ^^  vazir,  therefore,  was  left  to  his  deputy,  a  Snda 
duiiahKh4n.  named  Rattan  Chand,'*  whose  strict  measures  and 
arbitrary  temper  made  his  administration  very  unpopular.  En- 
piot8  of  couraged  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  Abdullah^s  want 
FarokhBir.  Qf  vigilaucc,  FarokhsiT  began  to  form  schemes  for  tke 
recovery  of  his  independence ;  and  reports  arose  of  an  intentioB 
on  his  part  to  seize  the  vazir's  person.  These  rumours  seemed 
confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  some  large  bodies  of  troops  tAo 
had  Jl>een  suddenly  dismissed  fix)m  the  king's  service,  and  by  tii« 
unexpected  appearance  of  Mir  Jumla,  who  had  made  a  rapid 
and  secret  journey  from  Behar  to  Delhi.  He  represented  him- 
self as  obliged  to  fly  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 

'*  Grant  Ihiff,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  be  empowered  to  nominale  the  Mohis* 

»  I])id.  Tol.  i.  p.  144,  &c.  medan  Caris  of  the  proriiMc*.**    (SirE. 

"  ["  He  was  appointed  financial  mi-  Elliot,  Stq)pl,  Cfiatg^  p.  443.)— £o.] 
nistor,  and  possessed  such  inflaonce  as  to 
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by  the  disaffection  of  the  troops  in  his  province :  he  was  very 
coldly  received  by  the  emperor  ;  and  he  ostensibly  threw  him- 
self on  the  vazir's  protection,  professing  to  have  renoimced  all 
thoughts  of  public  employment.  But  these  appearances  did  not 
satisfy  the  vazir.  He  assembled  his  adherents,  and  prepared 
for  the  worst  that  might  occur.  K  the  emperor  had  entertained 
the  design  imputed  to  him,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  it 
through.  Overawed  by  the  vazir's  preparations,  he  hastened  to 
appease  his  resentment,  protested  his  anxious  wish  to  maintain 
the  administration  on  its  present  footing,  and  dismissed  Mir 
Jumla  to  his  native  town  of  Multdn. 

But  this  reconciliation  was  only  superficial :  the  vazir  retained 
a  well-founded  conviction  of  the  emperor's  insincerity ;  and  the 
other  almost  immediately  renewed  his  plots,  which  he  took  up 
with  as  much  levity,  and  abandoned  with  as  much  pusillanimity, 
as  before.  His  plan  now  was,  to  form  a  combination  combination 
of  the  principal  persons  who  were  discontented  with  nog^^Jo 
the  vazir.  Among  these  was  Jei  Sing,  raja  of  Amb^r.  •«pporthim. 
This  chieftain  had  been  previously  employed  against  the  Jats, 
and  had,  by  a  long  course  of  operations,  reduced  them  to  ex- 
tremities, when  the  vazir  opened  a  direct  negotiation  with  an 
agent  whom  they  had  sent  to  Delhi,  and  granted  them  peace  in 
a  manner  very  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Jei  Sing.  Chin 
Kilich  Khan,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
Deckan  to  the  petty  government  of  Moradabad,  was  also  ready 
to  revenge  the  injury,  and  was  summoned  to  Delhi :  he  was 
joined  by  Sirbuland  Khan,  governor  of  Behar :  Eaja  Ajit  Sing, 
the  emperor's  father-in-law,  was  also  sent  for,  but  showed  no 
inclination  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  directed  by  such  unsteady 
hands,  and  soon  after  openly  attached  himself  to  the  prevailing 
party.  The  other  conspirators,  however,  were  zealous ;  and  it 
was  determined  to  assassinate  the  vazir  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  annual  solemnity,  at  which  the  number  of  troops  well 
affected  to  the  king  would  much  surpass  that  of  Abdullah's 
guards.  But  Farokhsir  had  now  got  a  new  favourite,  his  levity 
a  Cashmirian  of  low  birth  and  profligate  manners,  on  lution. 
whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Eokn  ud  Doula.  By  this  man's 
persuasion,  which  fell  in  with  his  natural  timidity,  he  postponed 
the  execution  of  the  concerted  plot ;  and  he  afterwards  promised 
to  his  favotuite  the  succession  to  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
and  conferred  on  him,  as  a  private  jagir,  the  very  district  of 
which  Chin  Kilich  Khan  was  governor, 

Y  Y 
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this  occasion  the  Mussulman  goyemor  (Dand  Khan  Panni)  took 
part  with  the  Hindus. 

On  the  deposition  of  Farokhsir,  the  Seiads  set  up  a  young 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  ifominai 
Eafi  ud  Darajdt.     He  died  in  little  more  than  three  JJ^SIL'*' 
months,  of  a  consumption ;  when  another  youth  of  the  ^^^ 
same  description  was  set  up  under  the  name  of  Rafi  ud  g^?^ 
Dotda,  and  came  to  the  same  end  in  a  still  shorter  a.d.  1719. 

'  Febrnary ; 

period.  4":."*i;  . 

ww^  .  Ill  1  ii  .i«i  RoblusSAnt, 

These  prmces  had  oeen  brought  up  in  the  recesses 
of  the  seraglio,  without  any  prospect  of  the  succession,  ud  dohi«. 
and  had  the  ideas  of  women  superinduced  on  those  of  Maj  ;    ' 
children.     Their  deaths  must  have  been  inconvenient  luSai!'^* 
to  the  Seiads,  and  they  pitched  on  a  healthier  young  man  as 
their  successor.      This  was  Roshen  Akhter :   he  had  no  advan- 
tages in  previous  situation  over  the  others  ;  but  his  mother  was 
a  woman  of  ability,  and  had  perhaps  helped  to  form 


his   character,   as    she    subsequently    influenced   his  sb^ 
conduct.  siStiSJi'; 

He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Mohammed  zi^ctodi' 
Shah.» 

"  At    Mohammed's    accession  it  was  mence  from  the  death  of  Farokhsir.    (8eir 

determined  that  the  names  of  his  two  w/ 3f M/(iX:^mM,  vol  i.  p.  197.     Grant  Dt^, 

predecessors  shoold  be  left  out  of  the  list  vol.  i.  p.  450.  Marsden,  Numismata  Orient 

of  kings,  and  that  his  reign  should  com-  talia,) 
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the  Deckan.  He  had  quitted  the  party  of  Farokhsir  because  he 
found  he  was  not  to  be  prime  minister ;  and  jet,  on  the  success 
of  his  new  allies,  he  was  not  even  restored  to  his  viceroyalty, 
but  made  governor  of  the  single  province  of  Malwa. 

The  disturbed  state  of  that  country  gave  him  a  pretence  for 
raising  troops ;  and  he  became  so  formidable  to  the  Seiads  that 
they  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  remove  him,  offering  him  the 
choice  of  four  other  governments.  This  only  showed  A'saf  J4h 
that  the  time  for  dissembling  was  passed ;  and  as  he  saw  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  a  permanent  control  at  the  capital,  he 
determined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  power  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  turned  his  first  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  Deckan. 
He  had  there  many  old  connexions  both  with  the  Mussulmans 
and  the  Marattas. 

Immediately  on  his  revolt  he  marched  to  the  Nerbadda.     By 
intrigue  and  money  he  obtained  possession  of  the  fort  ^^1^' 
of  Asirghar,  and  procured  the   junction   of  several  f^^J^^ 
officers  of  the  province.     He  was  pursued  from  Hindo-  ^^^ 
stan  by  a  force  under  Dilawer  TThan  (a  Seiad  of  B&ra),  SLS^wg 
and  another,  under  ATam  Ali  Khan  (the  nephew  of  the  KS»m  **** 
usurping  brothers),  was  awaiting  him  at  Aurangabad.  Defeats  the 
Taking  advantage  of  the  impetuous  character  of  Dilar  ^^imis. 
wer,  he  drew  him  into  an  engagement  before  he  could  be  sup- 
ported by  his  colleague,  and  totally  defeated  him  in  a  a.d.  1720, 
battle  fought  near  Burhdnpur ;  Dildwer  Kh&n  himself    "^^^ 
was  among  the  slain.    He  then  turned  against  A^lam  All,  whose 
force,  though  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  some  chiefs,  gained 
by  A'saf  Jdh,  was  still  very  powerful.     A  battle  took  place  at 
Ballapur  in  Berar,  in  which  large  bodies  of  Marattas  were  en- 
gaged on  both  sides,  and  which  terminated  in  the  A.D.1730, 
defeat  and  death  of  A'lam  AM.  ^  •'^^• 

These  events  threw  the  Seiads  into  consternation,  and, 
though  secretly  agreeable  to  the  emperor  and  many  of  Aiam  at 
the  nobility,  filled  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  with  ^^*"^ 
dismal  forebodings  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  This  gloom  was 
rendered  deeper  among  a  superstitious  people  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake which  occurred  about  this  time,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  capital ;  and  in  these  depressing  circum- 
stances the  brothers  betrayed  those  signs  of  irresolution  which 
are  often  the  forerunners  of  great  calamities. 

Mohammed    Shah   (tutored    by  his   mother)  had    carefully 
avoided  any  opposition  to  the  Seiads,  and  patiently  Pnideat 
waited  for  some  change  of  circumstances  &vourable  to  S^hlumi^ 
the  assertion  of  his  own  authority.     He  now  began*  ^**"*" 
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with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  deliberate  what  could  be  done  to 

accelerate  his  deliverance.     His  counsellor  in  this  dangerona 

His  plans      Undertaking  was  Mohammed  Amin  Khin,  one  of  the 

gjadnst  the    j^^j^j^jj^^^  ^j^q  j^g^  descrted  Farokhsir,  when  he  prored 

Mohammed    a  txaitor  to  his  own  cause,  and  who  had  since  adhered 

AminKh&n.   ^  ^^^  Sciads,  though  fuU  of  envy  and  disgust  at  their 

power  and  arrogance.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  converging  in 

TurM  with  Mohammed,  and  by  means  of  that  language,  which 

was  imknown  to  Indian  Seiads,  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the 

sentiments  of  the  emperor,  although  closely  surrounded  by  the 

connexions  and  creatures  of  the  brothers.     Hints  interchanged 

in  this  manner  paved  the  way  to  more  private  communicationfl, 

and  a  party  was  gradually  formed,  the  second  place  in  which 

s&dat  Kh&n.  was  occupicd  by  Sadat  Khan,  originally  a  merchant  oi 

Kh6rasan,  who  had  risen  to  a  military  command,  and  was  tin 

progenitor  of  the  present  kings  of  Oudh.     These  combinationB 

however  secret,  did  not  fail  to  excite  obscure  apprehensions  ir 

the  minds  of  the  Seiads,  and  occasioned  much  perplexity  abou 

the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  emperor  during  the  approach 

ing  contest  with  A'saf  Jah.     It  was  at  length  decided  tha 

Ho«in  All     Hosein  Ali  should  march  to  the  Deckan,  and  8hoiil( 

S^SirtAMrf  carry  the  emperor  and  some  of  the  suspected  noble 

^uSu^tte  along  with  him,  while  Abdullah  should  remain  at  Delhi 

emperor.       ^j^^  watch  ovcr  the  iutcrcsts  of  his  family  at  home. 

After  much  hesitation  the  brothers  quitted  Agra,  and  ewi 
marched  off  towards  his  destined  station.  The  separation  \n 
judged  by  the  conspirators  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  execntin 
their  designs.  It  was  determined  to  assassinate  Hosein  Al 
and  Mir  Heider,  a  savage  Calmuc — ^who  (though  a  man  of  son 
rank  in  his  own  country)  was  ready  for  the  most  despen^ 
enterprise — was  pitched  on  to  strike  the  blow.  He  waited  fi 
his  victim  as  he  passed  in  his  palankin,  and  attracted  his  a^ 
tention  by  holding  up  a  petition.  Hosein  Ali  made  a  sign  i 
^^"jj;_  his  attendants  to  allow  him  to  approach,  and  was  abcn 
r*D  1720  *^  ^^^  *^®  petition,  when  Mir  Heider  plunged  h 
aT^^  dagger  into  his  body.  The  blow  was  fatal:  Hosei 
zi  Haj  6.'  Ali  rolled  out  a  corpse  from  the  opposite  side  of  tl 
palankin,  and  Mir  Heider  was  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant  by  ti 
fury  of  the  attendants.  The  death  of  this  powerful  minist^ 
threw  the  whole  camp  into  commotion.  A  fierce  oonfliet  toe 
place  between  his  adherents,  many  of  whom  were  Seiads  B 
himself,  and  the  partisans  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  joiw 
by   numbers  whose    only  object  was  to  protect  the  emperc 
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Mohammed  was  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  show  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  own  Mends,  and  his  appearance  materially 
contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  party  of  the 
Seiads  was  driven  from  the  field,  and  many  of  its  members,  with 
all  the  neutral  part  of  the  army,  made  their  submission  ^uS2*tS^ 

to  the  emperor.  government. 

The  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Abdullah  Khan  before 
he  entered  Delhi.    Painful  as  it  was  in  itself,  it  was  as  Difficult 
alarming  in  its  consequences.     Abdullah  had  now  to  Abduuioi 
oppose  his  sovereign  without  either  right  or  any  popu- 
lar pretext  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  made  aware  of  his  situation 
by  the  immediate  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  the  country 
around  him.     But  his  energy  rose  with  his   danger.  He  mu  up  • 
He  proclaimed  one  of  the  princes  confined  at  Delhi  "«^«°^p®~'- 
king,  conferred  offices  and  dignities  in  his  name,  and  applied 
himself  with  vigour  to  strengthening  his  cause  by  securing  the 
services  of  troops  and  officers. 

Few  men  of  rank  adhered  to  him ;  but  by  means  of  high  pay 
he  drew  together  a  large,  though  ill-disciplined,  army.  Asscmuee 
He  marched  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  his  *°  "^^' 
brother's  death,  and  was  joined  as  he  advanced  by  Choraman, 
the  raja  of  the  Jats,  and  by  many  of  his  brother's  soldiers,  who 
deserted  after  having  submitted  to  the  emperor.     On  the  other 
hand,  Mohammed  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  4,000  horse, 
hastily  sent  forward  by  Raja  Jei  Sing,  and  of  some  chiefs  of  the 
Kohilla  Afghans.     The  armies  met  between  Agra  and  a.d.  1:20. 
Delhi.     Abdullah  was  defeated  and  taken   prisoner ;  a.h?ii38,  * 
his  life  was  spared,  probably  from  respect  for  his  sacred     ^  *™^' 
lineage.     Mohammed  Shah  immediately  proceeded  to  Jid  t^en 
Delhi,  which  he  entered  in  great  pomp,  and  celebrated  L^ri^o. 
his  emancipation  by  an  extensive  distribution  of  offices  ^!S.'uS^'* 
and  rewards.     Mohammed  Amin  was  made  vazir  ;  but  ^^^' 
he  had  scarcely  entered  on  his   office   when  he  was  ofMoha^- 
taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  the  new  ▼•- 

In  most  cases,  the  sudden  death  of  a  prime  minister  I.D.1721, 
would   have  been  attributed    to  poison ;  but  in  this  ^^"ma', 
instance  there  was  a  manner  of  accounting  for  it  still  ^^*^*''" 
more  acceptable,  to  the  popular  love  of  wonder.     An  impostor 
had  made  his  appearance  at  Delhi  some  years  before,  who  pro- 
duced a  new  scripture,  written  in  a  language  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, framed  from  those   spoken  in  ancient    Persia,  and  had 
founded  a  sect  in  which  the  teachers  were  called  B^ktiks  and 
the  disciples  Ferabtids.     He  had  become  so  considerable  at  the 
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favourite  advisers  were  yonng  men  of  the  same  pursuits,  and 
iiis  mistress  liad  such  an  ascendency  over  him  that  S* '*^°°'' 
jhe  was  allowed  to  keep  his  private  signet,  and  to  „.  ^j», 
ise  it  at  her  discretion.      This  state  of  things  gave  A'»f  j«i. 
jreat  disgust  to  A'saf  Jdh,  brought  up  at  the  austere  court  of 
lurangzib,  and,  in  spite  of  his  predilection  for  intrigue,  both 
iible  and  willing  to  conduct  a  vigorous  administration :  but  he 
lad  neither  the  boldness  nor  the  power  to  seize  the  government 
)y  force  :  and  he  made  no  progress  in  gaining  the  confidence 
)f  the  emperor,  who  felt  himself  constrained  by  his  grave  man- 
lers,  and  importuned  by  his  attempts  to  draw  attention  to 
mblic  business,  and  who  had  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
lis  antiquated  dress  and  formal  courtesy  burlesqued  by  his  own 
lissolute  companions. 

After  some  months  of  mutual  dissatisfaction,  the  emperor  and 
lis  favourites  thought  they  had  devised  a  plan  to  free  A'saf  j&h 

o  •/  i  ^  ggn^  against 

^emselves  from  their  troublesome  counsellor.  Heider  therefactory 
2luli,  the  governor  of  Guzerat,  though  one  of  the  Qwuxkt, 
principal  actors  in  the  revolution  iv^hich  restored  the  royal 
inthority,  was  oflFensive  to  the  cabal  for  his  proud  and  inflexible 
iisposition ;  and  they  hoped,  by  embroiling  him  with  A'saf  Jah, 
that  both  might  be  rendered  more  dependent  on  the  court, 
rhey  accordingly  directed  Heider  Culi  to  give  up  his  government 
l;o  A'saf  Jah ;  on  which  the  former  chief,  as  they  expected,  re- 
paired to  his  station,  and  made  ready  to  defend  his  ^^^^^  t,,^ 
possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  But  this  deep-laid  ^^d  ^S^"* 
scheme  ended  in  sudden  disappointment;  for  their  ^^f^^J"^^ 
mbtle  adversary  so  well  employed  his  talents  for  in-  province. 
brigue  and  corruption  that  his  rival's  army  deserted  almost 
in  a  body,  and  he  speedily  returned  to  Delhi,  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  rich  province  to  his  former  exorbitant 
X)mmand. 

No  event  of  importance  succeeded  to  A'saf  Jah's  return,  ex- 
3ept  the  murder  of  the  deputy-governor  of  Agra  by  Ej^pedition 
khe  Jats ;  on  which  Eaja  Jei  Sing,*  the  old  enemy  of  ^^^* 
that  people,  was  appointed  governor  of  Agra  for  the  si^artptir. 
purpose  of  revenging  the  outrage.     Choraman,  the  aged  raja 
>f  the  Jats,  happened  to  die  during  the  expedition ;  and  Jei 
3ing,  by  dexterously  supporting  his  nephew  against  his  son  and 
mccessor,  brought  about  a  division  among  the  Jats,  and  at  last 

*  Khaf[  Khan.    Scott's  Deckan,  vol.  ii.     the  Seir  ul  Mutdkherin;  but  probably  all 
X  187.     Briggs  and  Grant  Duff  make  it     on  one  authority, 
^jit  Sing,  as  does  the  old  translation  of 
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gradually  brought  about  during  a  considerable  period,  oomoim«- 
and  requires  to  be  taken  up  from  the  commencement.  SSJ^^JJ. 
Though  Saho  had  been  set  up  as  raja  by  the  Moguls,  ▼wM>«t. 
it  suited  the  policy  of  A'saf  Jah,  during  his  first  goyemment 
of  the    Deckan  (a.d.  1713  to  a.d.  ,1716)  to  assist  his  riyal^ 
Samba,  at  that  time  the  weaker  of  the  competitors.     Other 
circumstances  tended,  soon  after,  to  depress  the  party  of  Siho^ 
who  would  never  have  recovered  his  superiority  but  for  the 
abilities  of  his  minister,  Balaji  Wiswanath. 

This  person  (the  founder  of  the  Bramin  dynasty  of  F^hwia) 
was  the  hereditary  accountant  of  a  villacfe  in  the  Biiajiwit. 
Concan.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  p^hwi. 
a  chief  of  the  Jadu  family,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  that 
of  the  raja.  He  distinguished  himself  by  many  services ;  the 
most  important  of  which  was  his  bringing  over  A'ngria  (a 
powerful  chief  as  well  as  famous  pirate),  in  the  Concan,  from 
the  side  of  Samba  to  that  of  Saho. 

His  merits  were  at  length  rewarded  with  the  office  of  p^shwi, 
at  that  time  the  second  in  the  state ;  the  pirti  nidhi,*  or  delegate 
of  the  rdjay  being  the  first. 

It  was  through  his  means  that  the  cession  of  territory  and 
tribute  was  obtained  fix)m  Hosein  All  EMn  (a.d.  1717),  and  he 
was  joint  commander  of  the  Maratta  force  that  accompanied 
that  minister  to  Delhi.     At  that  time  Saho   (without  in  other 
respects  laying  aside  the  titles  or  the  independence  assumed  by 
his  predecessors)  was  content,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Mogul 
court,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.     It  was 
professedly  in  this  quality  that  his  troops  accompanied  Hosein 
All,  and  the  fall  of  that  chief  did  not  necessarily  make  any 
change  in  their  relation  to  the  government.     Under  this  view 
Balaji  remained  at  Delhi  after  the  death  of  Farokhsir,  and  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mohammed  Shah 
(a.d.  1720).    This  recognition  of  his  authority,  together  Ertabii«h« 
with  other  advantages,  had  established  the  ascendency  m^ot^' 
of  Saho  over  his  rival ;  and  Balaji,  before  his  death  ^^' 
(which  happened  iq  October,  1720),  had  the  satisfac-  ^***' 
tion  of  seeing  him  placed  above  the  assaults  of  enemies,  either 
foreign  or  domestic. 

The  cessions  by  the  treaty  having  given  legality  to  what 
before   was  mere   robberv  enabled    Bdlaii   to  intro-  Hucompii- 
duce  some  degree  of  order  into  the  Maratta  mode  of  »yit«n. 

•  [Or,  more  properly,  ^o/imt/At. — Ed.1 
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the  effects  of  a  further  diiB^ion  of  the  Maratta  power ;  and  he 
strenuously  contended  for  the  necessity  of  consolidating  the 
laja's  present  possessions,  suppressing  civil  discord,  and  acquir- 
ing a  firm  hold  on  the  countries  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
before  attempting  to  make  any  conquests  in  Hindostan.  Baji 
B&o  took  a  wiser  as  well  as  bolder  view.  He  saw  that  the 
hordes  of  predatory  horse,  who  were  so  useful  in  an  enemy's 
country,  would  be  utterly  ungovernable  at  home ;  and  that  it 
was  oi^y  by  forming  an  army,  and  establishing  a  military  com- 
mand, that  an  efficient  internal  government  could  be  brought 
into  existence.  He  therefore  counselled  an  immediate  invasion 
of  the  northern  provinces,  and  pointed  out  the  inward  weak- 
ness of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  was  nowhere  so  rotten  as  at 
the  core  :  "  Let  us  strike,"  said  he,  "  the  withered  trunk,  and  the 
branches  will  fall  of  themselves."  The  elcrquence  and  earnest- 
ness vdth  which  he  pressed  his  advice  overcame  all  the  doubts 
of  the  raja ;  and  when  urged  by  Baji  Eao  to  allow  him  to  carry  his 
standard  beyond  the  Nerbadda,  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  You  shall  plant  it  on  Himalaya."® 

The  results  of  these  debates  gave  Baji  E4o  a  preponderance 
in  the  counsels  of  the  raja,  and  his  ascendency  daily  increased 
from  the  necessity  for  his  assistance.  Though  Saho  was  character  of 
not  destitute  of  abilities,  his  education  in  a  Mussulman  s"«>. 
seraglio  was  alike  unfavourable  to  hardiness  of  body  and  activity 
of  mind ;  while  Baji  Kao,  bom  in  a  camp,  and  trained  of  bi^i  rao. 
up  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  combined  the  habits  of  a  Ma- 
ratta horseman  with  an  enlarged  judgment  and  extensive 
knowledge.  Unlike  his  cold-blooded  brethren  of  the  priestly 
class,  his  temper  was  ardent  and  his  manner  frank ;  he  never 
flinched  from  fatigue  or  danger,  and  could  make  a  meal  of  dry 
grain  rubbed  out  of  the  husks  between  his  hands  as  he  rode 
along  on  a  march. 

"PiH  designs  on  the  northern  provinces  were  aided  by  the 
Moguls  themselves.  Shortly  before  the  battle  with  Mobariz,  A'saf 
Jah  was  removed  from  his  governments  of  Malwa  and  Guzerat. 
Baja  Girdhar  was  appointed  to  the  former  province,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  occupying  it,  while  the  troops  were  drawn  BftjiRfiora- 
off  to  the  contest  in  the  Deckan,  but  was  unable  to  ▼■«e«M&iwa. 
defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  Baji  Eao ;  and  in  Guzerat, 
Hamid  Kh4n,  A'saf  s  uncle,  not  only  offered  a  strenuous  resist- 
ance himself  but  directly  called  in  the  aid  of  the  obtains  a 
Marattas.     In  return,  he  gave  up  to  them  the  chout  Sf^^^Eior 

*  Grant  Daff,  and  Maratta  MSS.  quoted  by  that  author,  vol  i.  pp.  482-486. 
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of  tbo  chout  Qj^^  girdesmukhi  of  the  country  under  him ;  and  Sirbn 
land  Khan,  the  lawful  governor,  though  successful  ii 


aIu*.  1138!  expelling  Hamid,  was,  after  a  long  struggle,  obliged  tc 
confirm  the  grant. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  these  governments,  A'saf  Jah'a 
A'aif  j&h  power  was  now  so  well  established  in  the  Deckan,  that 
SS^rioM^  he  thought  he  might  venture  on  an  attempt  to  reduce 
of  uie  Ma-  ^^^^  ^^  j^  formidable  neighbours.  For  this  purpose 
he  again  availed  himself  of  their  internal  dissensions.  He  first 
applied  himself  to  the  pirti  nidhi,  and  by  his  means  had  nearly 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  chout  and  sirdesmukhi  on  the 
country  round  his  new  capital  were  to  be  commuted  for  a  terri- 
torial cession  and  a  fixed  pecuniary  payment ;  but  Baji  E4o, 
faithful  to  his  system  of  indefinite  claims,  and  no  doubt  offended 
by  the  interference  of  his  old  rival,  gave  his  decided  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  the  agreement ;  and  A'saf  gained  nothing 
by  the  negotiation,  except  the  advantage  of  exasperating  the 
jealousies  of  the  Maratta  ministers. 

His  next  attempt  of  the  same  nature  was  of  more  importance. 
Samba,^  the  claimant  to  the  Maratta  throne,  though  eclipsed  bj 
the  superior  fortune  of  Saho,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Colapur,  and  retained  the  southern  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  his  family,  while  he  continued  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
whole.  A'saf  Jah,  without  formally  espousing  his  cause,  affected 
to  be  in  doubt  to  whom  he  ought  to  pay  the  money  due  from 
his  country  to  the  Marattas,  and  called  on  the  parties  to  exhibit 
the  grounds  of  their  respective  claims.  This  demand  was  highly 
He  is  at-  resented  by  Saho,  and  his  anger  found  a  willing  in- 
cumpoiied  to  strumeut  in  Baji  Bao.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  seasoiu 
SLioiI^"  the  p^shwa  invaded  A'saFs  territories,  and  first  threat- 
IIh. /i4o'.  ened  Burhanpur;  but  when  A'saf  Jah  (now  openly 
joined  by  Samba)  moved  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  Btyi  Bio 
changed  the  direction  of  his  march,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into 
Guzerat  (where  the  chout  had  not  at  that  time  been  confinned), 
and  after  ravaging  the  province  with  fire  and  sword,  retained 
with  equal  celerity  to  the  Deckan.  He  now  laid  waste  the 
country  round  A'saTs  army,  and  so  straitened  hia  supplies,  by 
the  usual  Maratta  means,  that  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  hia 
connexion  with  Samba,  and  to  concede  some  other  advantAgefl 

'  ["  Sivj^i,  the  idiot  son  of  Tara  Bai,  lion,  and  to  place  Stmbhigi,  ihe  mm  o< 

died  of  the  timallpox  in  Jan.  1712;  and  Kajis  Bai\   the  younger  widov  of  R^ 

Ramrhandpr  Pant  seized  the  opportunity  Ram,  in  her  stead.** — (DafTi  HMmit^ 

to  remove  Tara  Bai  from  the  alministra-  vol.  i.p.  426.) — Ed.] 
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to  the  Maa-atta  government.     After  this  adjustment,  Baji  Eao 
crossed  the  Nerbadda  to  ravage  Malwa,  and  to  extort  ^^  ^^9 
Sirbuland  Khan's  confirmation   of  his   predecessor's  a.h.  iui*2. 
grant  of  the  chout  of  Gnzerat. 

During  his  absence  the  pirti  nidhi  surprised  and  defeated 
Samba,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  ac-  ^ocommod*. 
knowledging  Saho's  right  to  the  whole  Maratta  country,  ^ho^Sd  h£ 
except  a  tract  round  Colapur,  bounded  on  the  west  by  ^''^  samba. 
the  sea.  This  portion  he  was  himself  to  retain,  with  the  title 
of  raja,  and  the  same  dignity  as  that  assumed  by  Saho.  ^  ^  ^^^ 
Though  this  success  raised  the  reputation  of  the  pirti  ^-h-  ^1*2! 
nidhi,  it  did  not  enable  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  p&hwd, 
and  A'saf  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  other  instrument  to 
disturb  the  Maratta  government. 

He  found  one  in  the  head  of  the  family  of  Dabdri,  the  heredi- 
tary s^napati  or  commander-in-chief.     This  leader  had  Renewed  in- 
been  the  principal  means  of  establishing  the  Maratta  Jf^  j^' 
power  in  Guzerat,  and  saw  with  indignation  the  fruit  j^^^^^  ^ 
of  his  labours  carried  oflF  by  another.     His  lealousy  de-  «^^^  ^arat- 

•'  •*  "^ ,  ta  chief  in 

rived  additional  bitterness  by  the  ascendency  acquired  Quw>r4t. 
by  the  p^shwa,  who  now  conducted  the  government  without  the 
least  control  on  the  part  of  the  r^ja.     Incited  by  these  feelings, 
and  the   promise   of  powerful   co-operation   from   A'saf  Jah, 
Dabari  assembled  an  army  of  35,000  men,  and  set  out  Marches  to 
for  the  Deckan,  with  the  professed  object  of  delivering  pISJ^A.  * 
the  raja  from  the  thraldom  of  his  minister. 

Baji  Rao  had  not  an  equal  force  at  his  disposal ;  but  what  he 
had  was  composed  of  old  troops,  and  he  saw  the  ad-  j,  anwcipat- 
vantage  of  promptitude  in  acting  against  a  combina-  ^f^^j^t. 
tion.     Without  allowing  time  for  A'saf  Jah  to  declare  «iandkiued. 
himself,  he  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  entered  Guzerat,  and  encoun- 
tered Dabari  not  far  from  Bar6da.     The  superiority  of  a.d.  nai. 
his  veterans  over  Dabari's  less  experienced  troops  de-  A.?"ii43. 
cided  the  victory  in  his  favour,  and  he  used  it  with     ""^ 
prudence  and  moderation.     Dabari  having  fallen  in  of  b&ji  rao 
the  action,  he  conferred  his  ofi&ce,  in  the  raja's  name,  ouwrfft."^ 
on  his  son,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  Maratta  rights  of 
Guzerat,  on  condition  of  his  paying  half  the  produce,  through 
the  peshwdy  to  the  government.     As  the  son  was  an  infant,  his 
mother  was  appointed  his  guardian,  and  Guzerat  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  his  behalf  by  Pilaji  Geikwar,  an  adherent  of  his 
father,  and  ancestor  of  the  Gteikwar  family  that  still  rules  in 
Guzerat. 
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families  of 
Piukr.  H61 
car,  and 
Sindia. 


Most  of  the  other  great  Maratta  fam 
Origin  of  the  a  little  before  this  time.  W 
incursions  into  Malwa,  he  gi 
Puar,  Malhar  Rao  H61car,  ai 
first  of  these  was  a  chief  before  his  con 
he  soon  acquired  a  territory  about  I 
Guzerat  and  Malwa,  but  never  rose  to 
leagues  or  their  descendants.  H61car 
Nira,  south  of  Puna ;  and  Sindia,  thou| 
near  Statara,  was  in  such  abject  povertj 
of  Baji  Rao.  These  chiefs,  and  others 
longer  adventurers  warring  at  the  heac 
but  officers  of  the  p^hwa,  commanding 
and  acting  under  his  commission. 

Baji  Rao  had  now  the  means  of  pun 
compromin  of  A'saf  Jah,  but  both  parti( 
b6jTrL  advantages  of  a  mutual  good  i 
J4h.  saw  how  much  his  supremac 

dangered,  during  remote  expeditions,  b 
ful  and  so  insidious  a  neighbour;  a 
grounds  of  apprehension,  felt  by  no  me 
peror  might  not  revenge  his  defiance  o 
transferring  the  viceroyalty  to  the  p( 
such  a  title  would  not  be  inoperative, 
after  Baji  Rao's  return,  the  two  usurpe 
compact,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  . 
government  of  Baji  Rao,  while  the  oth( 
Malwa,  and  pushed  his  conquests  over 
dominions. 

Bdji  Rao  had,  at  this  period,  strong 
R&jaAbhi  extending  his  views  in  the  c< 
M4rw4r,  badda.  Immediately  after  h 
oSSit?  rat,  the  court  of  Delhi  refuse 
chout,  removed  Sirbuland  Khan  from  t 
ferred  it  on  Abhi  Sing,  raja  of  J6dpur. 

The  appointment  of  an  independent 
would  have  been  objectionable  at  any  i 
character  of  Abhi  Sing,  who  had  acq 
murder  of  his  &ther,  Ajit,*  did  not  proi 
part;  but  he  possessed  resources  not 
government,  and  seemed  able,  by  his  o^ 
Sirbuland,  and  to  defend  the  province  a 

"  TckI'b  Rdjasihdn,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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The  first  of  these  objects  was  attained  in  one  campaign ;  the 
second  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.    Pihiji  Geik-  jld.  nso. 
war,  though  driven  ont  of  Bar6da,  still  continued  so  formidable 
that  the  imprincipled  Abhi  Sing  saw  no  means  of  over-  a.d.  nsa. 
coming   him   except  by  procuring  his  assassination.  P^jpi^tha 
This  crime  only  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Marattas,  «<>«».  of 
without  weakening  their  power.     The  son  and  brother  w&r. 
of  Pilaji  appeared  in  greater  force  than  ever,  and  not  of*tSM^ 
only  ravaged  Guzerat  themselves,  but  raised  all  the  "*^^ 
surrounding  hill-tribes  of  Bhils  and  C61is,  and  threw  the  whole 
province  into  revolt  and  confusion.     While  the  Bajput  prince 
was  completely  occupied  by  these  disturbances,  the  Geikwars 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  his  hereditary  territory,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  neighbourhood  of  J6dpur  itself.     This  Abhi  sing 
attack,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Maratta  M&rw&r. 
force  in  Malwa,  compelled  Abhi  Sing  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
principality,   and  the  deputy  whom  he  left  in  Guzerdt  could 
make  but  a  feeble  stand  against  the  Marattas. 

The  affairs  of  that  nation  were  not  less  prosperous  in  Malwa. 
Girdhar  Sing,  the  governor  of  that  province,  had  fallen  in  a 
battle  with  Baji  Eao's  officer  (in  1729) ;  and  his  nephew,  Deia 
B^m,  who  succeeded  him,  and  had  opposed  a  gallant  resistance 
till  this  time,  was  defeated  by  Chimnaji,  the  p^shwa's  brother, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle*  a.d.  mi. 

When  Baji  Rao  entered  Malwa  in  person  (1732),  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Kh4n  Bangash,  sncc«8se0of 
an  Afghan  chief,  who  was  also  governor  of  Allahabad.  MWwa. 
He  was  at  that  period  employed  against  a  rdja  in  Bund^lcand, 
which  lay  between  his  two  provinces ;  and  the  raja,  reduced  to 
extremities,  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Marattas*  Bdji  Bao 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  came  suddenly  on  Mohajnmed 
Khdn,  and  before  long  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort. 
The  government  of  Delhi  was  too  weak  to  afford  him  any  relief, 
and  he  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  his  own  family.  His  wife  sent  her  veil  (the  strongest 
appeal  to  Afghan  honour)  to  her  countrymen  in  Rohilcand. 
TTiH  son  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers  thus  assem- 
bled, and  by  these  means  he  was  delivered  from  his  difficulties 
and  escorted  to  Allah&bad.  But  this  rescue  of  his  person  did 
nothing  for  his  province.  The  raja  of  BundScand  ^^"•^ 
ceded  the  territory  of  Jansi,  on  the  Jimma,  in  return  Baiid«ican<i. 
for  the  services  of  Baji  Edo ;  and  afterwards,  at  his  death,  left 

zz 
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him  rights  in  Bundelcand,  which  in  time  led  to  the  oecupati( 
of  the  whole  of  that  country  by  the  Marattas. 

Mohammed  Khan's  Hi-success  procured  his  removal  fro 
Malwa,  and  the  province  was  conferred  on  Baja  Jei  Sing  < 
Amb^r. 

This  prince,  whose  love  of  science  makes  him  one  of  the  ma 
luja  Jei  Sing  remarkable  persons  of  his  nation,  was  by  no  means  i 
otufd^  distinguished  for  his  firmness  or  decision.  His  hered 
tary  connection  with  the  Marattas,  although  not  sufficient  \ 
induce  bim  to  betray  his  trust,  facilitated  an  accommodatiti 
A.D  1784.  ^^^  ^®  found  resistance  desperate;  and  the  resu 
Hutacitsur-  was,  that  in  the  succeeding  year,  he  siurendered  k 
JS^'Sw  to  ^  province  to  the  p&hwa,  with  the  tacit  concurrent 
thoManttas.  ^f  ^j^g  emperor,  on  whose  behalf  the  territory  ws 
still  to  be  held. 

But  if  the  Moguls  thought  to  obtain  permanent  forbearanc 
from  Bfiji  R4o  by  concession,  they  knew  little  of  him  or  his  m 
tion ;  for  though  he  for  a  time  turned  his  attention  to  th 
internal  affairs  of  the  Deckan,  he  continued  to  press  the  fomu 
cession  of  the  chout  and  sird^smukhi  of  Malwa  and  6uzerat,an< 
directed  the  chie&  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  to  carry  thei 
incursions  up  to  Agra.  The  Moguls  on  their  part  made  gra 
demonstrations,  and  sent  out  unwieldy  and  feebly-condncte 
armies,  whose  operations  served  only  to  expose  them  to  the  con 
tempt  of  the  enemy. 

After  some  lapse  of  time  Baji  Bao  again  took  up  the  negotia 

B4ji  RAoin-  ^^^^  ^  pcrsou ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  i 

5J5J^^     disclosed  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries,  he  contmnei 

A.D.  1786.      Iq  j*{qq  \j^  lyjQ  demands,  until  at  length  he  insisted  ca 

the  grant  of  a  jagir,  comprising  the  province  of  Malwa  apd  al 

the  country  south  of  the  Chambal,  together  with  the  holy  dtie 

of  Mattra,  Allahabad,  and  Benires.     The  emperor,  tliou^  al 

his  attempts  at  open  resistance  proved  futile,  was  not  reduce 

quite  so  low  as  to  submit  to  such  terms.     He  endeavoured  t 

pacify  the  Marattas  by  minor  sacrifices,  and  those  they  aocepto 

without  receding  from  their  great  object.     Among  the  oonoei 

Further  oes-  sious  wcro  a  right  to  levy  tribute  on  the  B^jputs,  an 

SmJJ^n'  ^  to  increase  that  already  due  from  the  territcnriei « 

A'saf  JAh.     These  were,  doubtless,  given  with  a  view  to  emfara 

the  Marattas  with  the  last-named  powers,  and  they  did  not  quit 

Alarm  of      &il  of  their  purpose ;  for  A'saf  Jah  began  to  peroetf 

^''^^  ^^     that  he  was  pushing  his  present  policy  too  fitf,  am 

that  he  had  now  as  much  to  fear  from  the  weakness  of  the  em 
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jror,  as  he  formerly  had  from  his  enmity.  At  the  same  time  he 
as  assiduously  courted  by  the  cabinet  of  Delhi,  who  no  longer 
oked  on  him  as  a  rebellious  subject,  but  as  a  natural  ally, 
ipable  of  rescuing  them  frt)m  the  danger  that  hung  over 
lem. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  circumstances  was  to  determine 
/saf  J4h  to  support  the  emperor;  but  while  he  was  Heureoon- 
igaged  in  these  deliberations,  Baji  Bao  was  advancing  emperor. 
)wards  the  capital.  By  the  time  he  had  himself  arrived  within 
)rty  miles  of  Agra,  his  light  troops  were  ravaging  the  coimtry 
eyond  the  Jumna,  under  the  command  of  Malhar  Rdo  H61car ; 
nd  while  so  employed  they  were  attacked  and  driven  back  on 
le  main  body  by  Sadat  Khan,  governor  of  Oudh,  who,  with  a 
pirit  very  unlike  his  contemporaries,  issued  from  his  own  pro- 
ince  to  defend  that  adjoining.  This  check,  which  was  magnified 
ato  a  great  victory,  and  accompanied  by  reports  of  the  retreat 
0  the  Deckan  of  the  whole  Maratta  army,  only  stimulated 
^ji  Bao  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace,  and  (as  he  said  himself)  to 
how  the  emperor  that  he  was  still  in  Hindostan.  An  army 
-ad  been  sent  out  to  oppose  him,  under  the  vazir,  Kamar  ud  din 
Qian.  While  it  lay  inactive  near  Mattra,  Baji  RAo  suddenly 
[uitted  the  Jumna,  passed  off  about  fourteen  miles  to  bajiiuo«i>. 
he  right  of  the  Mogul  army,  and,  advancing  by  pro-  ^5.**^" 
ligious  marches,  all  at  once  presented  himself  before  tvL  iiSl 
he  gates  of  Delhi. 

The  consternation  produced  by  his  appearance  may  easily  be 
magined ;  but,  as  his  object  was  to  intimidate  and  not  provoke 
he  emperor,  he  forbore  from  ftirther  aggression,  and  endeavoured 
o  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  suburbs.  He  was  unable  en- 
irely  to  restrain  the  devastations  of  his  followers,  and  he  made 
hat  a  pretext  for  drawing  off  to  some  distance  from  the  city, 
rhis  retrograde  movement  induced  the  Moguls  to  attempt  a 
lally,  and  they  were  driven  back  into  the  town  with  heavy  loss. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  vazir  had  been  joined  by  sentn^. 
3idat  Khan,  and  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  capital ;  and 
Baji  Rao  deemed  it  prudent  to  commence  his  retreat,  a  step  in- 
volving no  dishonour,  according  to  the  Maratta  rules  of  war. 
His  intention,  at  the  time,  was  to  have  crossed  the  Jumna  lower 
iown,  and  to  have  plundered  the  coimtry  between  that  river  and 
bhe  Ganges ;  but  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
3uivance  of  A'saf  Jah,  determined  him  to  return  at  once  a  d.  its?, 
ko  the  Deckan,  where  his  presence  was  also  required  for  l*^viu*f 
other  objects.     After  the  p6shw4*s  retreat,  A'saf  J4h  ii  rLihi^ 

z  z  2 
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pursued  his  march  to  Delhi,  and  was  invested  with  fiill  powe 
to  call  out  all  the  resources  of  the  state ;  while  the  goyemmeii 
of  Malwa  and  Guzerat  were  conferred  on  his  eldest  son,  Gha 
ud  din.  But  to  so  low  a  point  was  the  power  of  the  empire  r 
duced,  that,  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  could  on 
complete  the  army  under  his  personal  command  to  the  numb 
of  34,000  men. 

He  was,  however,*  furnished  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  an 
icans  es  supportcd  bj  a  reserve  under  the  command  of  Safdi 
bSJibL).  Jang,  the  nephew  of  Sadat  EMn of  Oudh.  Withtk 
force  he  advanced  to  Ser6nj,  while  Baji  Bao  crossed  the  Nei 
badda  at  the  head  of  an  army  said  by  himself  to  be  80,00 
strong,  and  probably  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  A'saf  Jah 
This  disparity  ought  not  to  have  deterred  the  Mogul  genen 
from  an  engagement,  for  the  Marattas  had  never  been  formi 
dable  in  pitched  battles ;  and  with  them,  more  even  than  wit 
other  enemies,  it  was  of  importance  to  assume  a  superiority  a 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign.  A'saf  Jah,  on  the  contraij 
probably  from  reliance  on  his  artillery,  as  well  as  the  cantioi 
natural  to  his  disposition  and  his  advanced  age,  determined  i 
await  an  attack  in  a  feivourable  situation,  close  to  the  fort  o 
JLD.  1788.  B6pal.  The  strength  of  his  position  availed  hiD 
jftnnary.  nothing  agaiust  such  an  enemy :  the  Marattas  lai( 
fcy  BiSiRAo,  waste  the  country  round  him,  intercepted  his  supplies 
i;evB6p&i;  attacked  every  detachment  that  attempted  to  ehoi 
itself  beyond  its  lines,  and  completely  broke  off  the  communi 
cation  between  him  and  his  reserve. 

The  effects  of  these  operations  so  straitened  A^saf  Jah,  ths! 
at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  attempt  i 
retreat  towards  the  north.  He  had  probably  lost  many  of  hi 
cattle,  and,  although  he  left  his  baggage  at  B6pal,  he  had  stO 
a  heavy  train  to  drag  along  with  him.  His  movements,  in  sucl 
circumstances,  were  slow,  and  were  further  impeded  by  Um 
Marattas  :  though  deterred  by  his  artillery  from  attempting  i 
general  attack,  they  harassed  him  with  rockets,  and  hung  on  hii 
rear  with  their  cavalry,  until,  after  some  marches  at  the  rate  <« 
three  or  four  miles  a  day,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  &te. 
and  enter  into  terms  with  the  p^hw&.  By  this  convention,  be 
•nd  oon.  engaged  to  cede  all  the  country  from  the  Nerbadda  tc 
!^^   the  Chambal  (including  all  Mdlwa),  and  to  use  hii 

*  According   to   the   present   way  of     seldom   be  foimd   to  implj  nore  thsa 
speaking  among  the  Marattas,  **  lak  foi\j/'     10,0<K)  or  16,000  fl^tiiig  men. 
which  ought  to  mean  100,000  horse,  will 
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best  endeayonrs  to  procure  from  the  emperor  a  con-  SJSeem. 
firmation  of  the  cession,  and  a  payment  of  fifty  lacs  x««»'*»p«*- 

i*  in  A.D.  1788, 

of  rupees.*^  PebruMy  J 

A^saf  Jah  was  then  permitted  to  pursue  his  retreat  Ramu&a'. 
to  Delhi,  and  Baji  Bao  took  possession  of  his  conquests :  but 
before  he  could  receive  the  promised  confirmation  from  the  em- 
peror, the  progress  of  the  transaction  was  arrested  by  one  of 
those  tremendous  visitations  which,  for  a  time,  render  men  in- 
sensible to  all  other  considerations. 

The  empire  was  again  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  decay 
which  had  on  former  occasions  invited  the  invasions  of  in^adon  of 
Tamerlane  and  Baber ;  and  a  train  of  events  in  Persia  ^^^  ®^"*' 
led  to  a  similar  attack  from  that  country. 

The  family  of  Safavi,  after  having  reigned  for  200  years  (about 
the  usual  duration  of  an  Asiatic  dynasty),  fell  into  a  PreTio.. 
state  of  corruption  and  decay,  and  was  at  last  dethroned  in  Pewi*. 
by  the  Afghans  of  Candah4r. 

An  account  has   abready  been   given  of  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Afghan  nation ;  **  but  the  western  tribes,  wertem 
who  were  the  actors  in  the  revolution  in  Pei-sia,  differ  '^»***°* 
from  those  described,  in  more  points  than  one. 

Their  country  is  on  the  high  table-land  *^  which  is  supported 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  S61eim4n,  and  separated  by 
them  from  the  plain  on  the  Indus.  On  the  north,  a  sinulax 
bulwark  is  formed  by  the  range  anciently  called  Caucasus,  which 
overlooks  the  low  level  of  the  Oxus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea.*' 
The  part  of  this  table-land  westward  of  Herat  belongs  to  the 
Persians,  and  that  eastward  of  the  same  city  to  the  Afghans. 

There  are  fertile  plains  in  this  tract,  and  on  the  most  extensive 
of  them  are  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Ghazni,  Candahar,  and  Herat  ;'^ 
but  the  greater  part  consists  of  high  downs,  ill-suited  to  agri- 
culture, and  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  live  in  tents. 
They  have  the  same  government  and  the  same  character  as  the 
north-eastern  Afghans,  except  that  they  are  much  less  turbulent 
and  contentious.  In  the  pastoral  tracts,  the  Afghans  are  aknost 
unmixed ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  plains,  in- 
cluding the  cities,  consists  of  Tajiks,  who  speak  Persian,  and  are 

»•  500,000/.  »*  Herit  is  just  beyond  the  ridge  which 

'*  Page  515.  diyides  the  waters  that  run  to  uie  south 

"  The  city  of  Cabul  is  6,000  feet  above  from  those  that  flow  northward  to  the 

the  sea.     (Bumes*  IVavels,  vol.  i.p.  151.)  Oxus;   but  it  is  on  the  same  level  with 

''  See  an  essay  by  Mr.  J.  Baillie  Fraser,  the  rest  of  the  table-land,  and  may  be 

in  TYansactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Bociety. 
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the  same  i)eople  that  occupy  similar  situations  in  Persia  aii( 
Transoxiana. 

The  plains  alone  formed  the  conquests  of  the  Persian  aiu 
Indian  kings.  The  Afghan  tribes  remained  independent 
though  those  near  the  possessions  of  the  two  great  monarchiei 
Ghiijeis.  must  no  doubt  have  been  influenced  by  their  power.* 
The  greatest  of  the  western  tribes  were  the  Ghiijeis,  wb 
Abd&ifs  (or  inhabited  the  country  round  CandaMr,  and  the  Ab 
Dnrrinia).  ^^[{g^is  ^jjose  Original  seat  was  in  the  mountains  c 
Ghor,  but  who  chiefly  resided  at  the  time  now  spoken  of  in  th 
country  round  Herat.  These  tribes  were  always  rivals,  and  ofte 
at  war  with  each  other. 

During  the  reign  of  Shah  Hosein  (the  last  of  the  SafayiB)  th 

Beroitof  the  Gluljeis  had  given  such  offence  to  Persia  as  to  provoli 

Ghiijda.     ^  formidable  expedition  against  them.     Gurgin  Khii 

the  prince  of  Gteorgia  (a  convert  from  Christianity  to  the  Mi 

hometan  religion),  was  sent  to  Candahar  with  an  army  of  u] 

wards  of  20,000  men,*^  a  force  his  opponents  were  unable  1 

withstand.     But  so  galling  was  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  tlu 

the  Ghiijeis,  ere  long,  resolved  to  run  all  risks  to  throw  it  oi 

They  were  headed  by  Mir  Weis,  their  hereditary  chief,  a  man  < 

talents  and  enterprise,  and  well  aware  of  the  feeble  conditio 

of  the  Persian  empire.     Conducting  his  operations  with  eqn 

caution  and  boldness,  Mir  Weis  surprised  Candahar,  expelh 

the  Persians  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  formei  Ii 

acquisitions,  with  the  original  possessions  of  his  tribe,  into  i 

independent  state.     This  achievement  took  place  in  1708,  u 

was  followed  by  repeated  attempts  of  the  Persians  to  recoi 

Candahar,  in  which  they  were  at  one  time  assisted  by  the  A 

dalis.     In  a.d.  1716  that  tribe  joined  the  Ghiijeis  against  the 

and  took  Herat,  and  overran  the  greater  part  of  Persian  Ei 

rasan.      The    two    tribes,    however,   continued  their    muti 

hostilities  :  the  Persians  profited  by  their  disunion,  and  pen 

vered  in  operations  against  both  imtil  1720 ;  when  the  chief 

the  Ghiijeis  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  canying  the  war  u 

Persia,  and  striking  at  once  at  the  existence  of  the  govemm< 

which  had  oppressed  him  and  his  people. 

Mir  Weis  had  died  in  a.d.  1715,  and  was  at  first  sucoeec 
pS3a  bj**'  ^y  '^  brother ;  but  his  son,  whose  name  was  Mahmi 
the  ohiijeia.  bcforc  loug  scizcd  ou  the  government,  and  it  was 

>*  The  Abdalis  agreed,  about  the  begin-     tion  against  the  Usbekt. 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  pay  *•  Now  called  Doninis. 

tribute  to  Persia  on  condition  of  protec-  "  MHlcolm*8  IWtia,  roL  i.  p.  6ti\. 
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him  that  the  inyasion  of  Persia  was  planned.  The  Persians 
had  before  this  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Abdalis, 
who  now  threatened  Meshhed,  and  whose  progress  was  assisted 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Uzbeks  from  the  Oxus. 

The  north-western  part  of  Persia,  also,  had  been  invaded  by 
the  L^zgis,  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
government  itself  made  it  weaker  than  those  foreign  attacks. 

Mahmtid  left  Candahfir  with  25,000  men.  He  first  marched 
to  Xirman,  and  thence  to  Yezd,  from  which  place  he  moved 
directly  on  Isfehan.*® 

He  was  opposed  at  Gulnabdd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
capital,  by  an  army  of  veiy  superior  numbers,  admirably 
equipped,  and  ftimished  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon.** 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Persians  was  declined  and  their  councils 
divided:  the  Afghans  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  soon 
after  began  operations  against  the  town.  Isfahan  had  at  this 
time  attained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  magnificence  and  popula- 
tion.*^ The  last  advantage  became  a  calamity  on  the  present 
occasion ;  for  the  Afghans,  finding  themselves  unable  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  walls,  had  recourse  to  intercepting  the 
supplies.  It  seemed  a  wild  project  to  blockade  so  extensive  a 
city  with  20,000  men,  to  which  amount  the  Afghans  were  now 
reduced  ;  yet  so  well  did  Mahmtid  supply  the  want  of  numbers 
by  vigilance  and  activity,  that  the  inhabitants  before  long  began 
to  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  extent  of  this  calamity 
and  the  miseries  endured  by  the  besieged  are  described  by  most 
writers  as  surpassing  the  greatest  extremities  ever  known  on  such 
occasions.*^  This  disproportioned  contest  continued  for  no  less 
than  six  months,  a  proof  of  the  prostration  of  the  courage  of 
the  Persians  as  well  as  of  their  powers  of  endurance.  At  length, 
after  all  their  sallies  had  been  repulsed,  and  all  the  attempts  of 

'•  He  had  beforo  been,  for  a  time,  in  phatically    observed,    nothing    glittered 

possession  of   Kirman,  while  in  a  t^m-  *  but  their  swords  and  lances.' "     (Mal- 

porary  alliance  with  Persia  against  the  colm's  Persia^  toI.  i.  p.  623.) 
Alxlalis.     (Jones'  Hiatoire  de  Nddir  Shah,         "  Hanway,  following  Chardin,   states 

introduction,  sect.  6.)  the  inhabitants  at  600,000  souls  (vol.  iL 

»•  "  The  Persian  soldiers  looked  fresh  p.  164) ;  and  although  the  comparisons 
and  showy,  and  all  their  equipments,  from  drawn  by  travellers  between  this  city  and 
the  tents  in  which  they  reposed,  and  the  those  of  India  render  so  great  a  popula- 
dresses  they  wore,  to  the  gold  and  tion  incredible,  yet  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
enamelled  furniture  of  the  sleek  horses  able  to  admit  one-third  of  it,  or  200,000 
on  w^hic'h  they  nxle,  were  rich  and  splen-  souls. 

did.     The  Afghans  had  hardly  a  teut  to         *•  The    poet    Mohammed    Ali    Hazin, 

cover  them,  their  horses  were  lean  from  however  (who  was  in  Isfahan  during  the 

fatigue,  the  men  were  clothed  in  tatters,  siege),  contradicts  these  statements,  and 

and  tanned  by  the  rays  of  th(;  sim ;  and,  doubts  if  any  man  actually  died  of  hun- 

throughout  their  whole  camp,  it  was  em-  ger.    (ReUoxLT  a  Mtmoirs of  Hagin,'p.  122.) 
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troops  from  the  provinces  to  force  in  i 
necessity  of  submission  became  apparent 
with  all  his  principal  courtiers  in  deep 
himself  to  Mahmud,  and  with  his  own  ] 
on  the  head  of  the  conqueror  (October,  ] 

Mahmud's  government  was,  at  first,  ex 
Their  tyran-  lenicncj  ;  but  his  garrison  in  i 
ment.  priscd  and  massacred  by  the  i 

he  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety, 
sian  chiefs  to  death,  and  compelled  aJ 
population  to  quit  the  city,  on  pain  of  i 
the  cruelties  of  the  Ghiljeis  have  beei 
rated,*'  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  insol 
tribe  of  shepherds,  suddenly  raised  to 
their  former  oppressors,  and  rendered  c 
consciousness  of  numerical  insignificai 
protection  but  from  terror. 

Mahmud  had  not  reigned  two  years 
anxiety  he  was  exposed  to,  together  wi 
austerities  and  penances  which  he  su{ 
himself,  unsettled  his  reason.  He  be< 
either  died  or  was  put  to  death,  when 
nephew,  Ashref  (April,  1724). 

The  new  king  was  a  man  of  talents 
Their  wan     ^^^  Completed  the  conquest  oi 
at  once  by  the  Russians  and 
into   a  confederacy  for  dism< 
The  western  provinces  were  to  belon{ 

*>  An  example  may  be  found  in  the  Persians 

difTerent  aocounts  of  the  transaction  just  the  Afgt 

mentioned.     Hanway,  who  is  by  no  means  caused  or 

S'ven  to  exaggeration,  but  who  sometimes  to  be  put 

'ew  his  information  from  popular  ru-  with   the 

mour  or  from   worse  authority,   asserts  great." 

that  Mafamnd  extirpated  the  whole  of  the  translatio 

nobility,  and  hunted  down  their  children.  The  8am< 

turning  them  out  one  by  one,  like  beasts  wards  hie 

of  chase ;  and  that  he  afterwards  ordered  all  the  p 

the  slaughter  of  ereiy  man,  civil  or  mill-  put    then 

tary,  who  had  received  pay  (in  however  thirty-nir 

humble  a  capacity)  from  the  former  go-  veiy  com 

vemment.,  commencing  the  massacre  by  sacre  by 

the  execution  of  3,000  of  the  late  king^s  served  tl 

guards.     On  the  other  hand,  the  author  Hosein  ^ 

of    the   Nddirndmeh,    whose    statement  being  en 

may  almost  be  considered  as  official,  and  his  condi 

who  certainly  had  no  wish  to  extenuate  a  small  \ 

the  atrocities  of  MahmM,  relates  that  male  and  1 

"he    formed  a  design   to   massacre  the  History Oj 


with  the 
Turks  and 
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northern,  as  far  as  the  Aiuxes,  to  Russia.  Ashref  turned  his 
attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Turks :  he  defeated  them  in 
repeated  actions,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  his  title ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  expel  them  from  the  conquests  they  had 
made.  The  Russians,  though  led  by  the  Czar  Peter  in  person, 
were  less  dangerous,  from  the  strong  country  through  which 
they  had  to  advance :  they  had,  however,  made  their  way  to 
Resht,  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  their  career  was 
interrupted,  and  afterwards  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Czar. 

But  Ashref's  most  formidable  enemy  was  now  rising 
nearer  home.  Tahmasp,  the  son  of  Hosein,  had  fled  luaeof 
from  Isfahan,  and  had  remained  under  the  protection  NWirshAh. 
of  the  tribe  of  £[ajar,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  with  no- 
thing of  the  royal  dignity  but  the  name.  The  first  sign  of  a 
change  of  fortune  was  his  being  joined  by  Niidir  Culi,  the 
greatest  warrior  Persia  has  ever  produced. 

This  chief,  who  had  first  collected  troops  as  a  freebooter,  now 
appeared  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  raised  the  courage 
of  the  Persians  by  his  example  and  his  success,  called  forth  their 
religious  zeal,  and  revived  their  national  pride ;  until,  by  degrees, 
he  elevated  them  from  the  abject  condition  into  which  they  had 
sunk,  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  military  glory  as  they  had  ever 
before  enjoyed. 

His  first  exploits  were  the  capture  of  Meshhed  and  the  recovery 
of  Khorasan  from  the  Abdalis  and  Mohammed  Khdn  of  HedrivMoat 
Sistan,  who  had  seized  on  part  of  that  province  :  he  2!d^J«i 
afterwards  engaged  the  Ghiljeis  under  Ashref,  who  ad-  ^'^ 
vanced  to  the  northern  frontier  to  attack  him,  drove  ^^^^^ 
them,  in  a  succession  of  battles,  to  the  southern  limit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  effectually  wore  down  their  army  that  they  at 
last  dispersed,  and  gave  up  the  possession  of  their  conquest, 
which  they  had  retained  for  seven  years.  Most  of  their  number 
were  killed  in  the  war,  or  perished  in  the  desert  on  their  return 
home.  Ashref  was  murdered  by  a  Bel6ch  ohief  between  Kirmdn 
andCandahar  (January,  1729). 

Nadir  next  marched  against  the  Turks,  whose  treaty  with 
Ashref  left  them  in  possession  of  part  of  the  Persian  territories. 
He  had  already  recovered  Tabriz,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  a  rising  of  the  Abdalis,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Klo- 
ras&n. 

On  his  former  successful  expedition  against  that  tribe,  he  had 
followed  up  his  victory  by  measures  of  conciliation.     By  those 
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By  this  change  of  religion  Nddir  hoped  to  eradicate  all 
attachment  to  the  Safavis,  whose  claims  were  founded  He  sup- 
on  their  being  the  champions  of  the  Shia  sect ;  but,  as  shsareugion 
the  Persians  remained  at  heart  as  much  devoted  as  ever  to  the 
national  faith,  the  real  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  produce  an 
alienation  between  the  new  king  and  his  subjects,  and  led  to 
consequences  equally  calamitous  to  both. 

Though  little  aware  of  this  result  at  the  time.  Nadir  felt  that 
a  throne  established  by  a  succession  of  victories  must  be  main- 
tained by  similar  achievements:  he  therefore  determined  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  his  countrymen  by  retsiliating  on  their 
former  conquerors,  the  Ghiljeis,  and  restoring  Candahar  to  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

He  made  great  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  set  out 
on  it  at  the  head  of  an  army  estimated,  by  some  au-  invades  the 
thorities,  at  80,000  men.^*     He  had,  on  this  occasion,    ^*^J^^- 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Abdalis,  while  the  Ghiljeis  were 
dispirited  and  disunited.     But  they  had  not  so  far  lost  their 
martial  character  as  to  yield  without  a  struggle  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  close  blockade  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth  that  Nadir 
ventured  on  an  assault  of  Candahar :  even  then  he  was  Takes  c«n- 
more  than  once  repulsed  before  the  city  fell  into  his  ****^' 
hands  (March,  1738).     While  the  siege  was  pending,  he  settled 
the  greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  son,  Eeza  Culi  Mirza,  who  had  marched  from  Meshhed 
against  the  Uzbeks,  not  only  conquered  the  province  of  Balkh, 
but  gained  a  victory  on  the  Oxus,  over  the  king  of  Bokhara  in 
person. 

Nadir's  conduct  towards  the  Ghiljeis  was  moderate  and  poli- 
tic :  he  took  no  vindictive  measures  in  retaliation  for  His  oonciiia- 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  he  treated  the  Ghiljeis  like  his  ^^  ^^^^' 
other  subjects,  and  enrolled  many  of  them  in  his  army  ;  but  he 
removed  a  portion  of  the  tribe  from  their  lands  round  Candahar, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Abdalis,  and  particularly  to  that  part 
of  them  who  had  been  settled  about  Nishapur,  in  the  west  of 
Khorasan.^' 

**  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.     The  account  of  the  Ghiljei  con- 

p.  68.     Hanway  (vol.  ii.  p.  366)  says  that  qnest  is  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Han- 

this  army  of  80,000  men  was  closely  fol-  way     and     the    Nddimdmeh ;     that    of 

lowed  by  another  of  30,000 ;    but  these  Nadir    Shah's    proceedings   chiefly  from 

great  numbers  do  not  seem  probable  to  the  latter  work.      Hanway  is  himself  a 

the   west  of  the  Indus,  where  the  vast  man   of  judgment  and  veracity,  but  his 

armies  common  in  India  are  very  seldom  facts  seem  sometimes  to  rest  on  the  au- 

»een.  thority  of  the  Demise  Revolution  de  la 

**  Jones'   Nadirndmeh,  Works,  vol.  v.  Perse^  a  sort  of  version,  we  are  told,  of 
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they  had  possessed  the  power,  of  interfering  in  favour  of  the 
Mog^ols.    It  was  therefore  with  dismay  proportioned  to  NAdirin- 
their  former  supineness  that  the  Moguls  learned  that      " 
Nadir  had  passed  the  mountains,  had  defeated  a  small  November'; 
force  under  one  of  their  governors,  had  thrown  a  bridge  auiwAn: 
of  boats  over  the  Indus,  and  was  advancing  into  the  Panjab. 

Notwithstanding  a  faint  show  of  opposition,  attempted  by  the 
governor  of  Lah6r,  Nadir  met  with  no  real  obstruction  till  he  ap- 
proached the  Jumna,  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Delhi,  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the-  Indian  army. 

Mohammed  Shah  had  at  length  exerted  himself  to  collect  his 
force :  he  had  been  joined  by  A'saf  Jah,  and  had  moved  Defeat*  mo. 
to  Carnal,  where  he  occupied  a  fortified  camp.  Sadat  sSSi?** 
Khin,  the  viceroy  of  Oudh,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  camp  about  the  same  time  with  Nadir  Sh4h;  and  an  attempt 
to  intercept  him  by  the  Persians  brought  on  a  partial  action, 
which  ended  in  a  general  engagement.  The  Indians  would  in 
no  circumstances  have  been  a  match  for  the  hardy  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers  opposed  to  them  ;  and  they  were  now  brought 
up  in  confusion  and  without  concert,  A'saf  Jah  having,  fi^m 
some  real  or  pretended  misconception,  taken  no  part  in  the 
action.'* 

The  result  was  the  rout  of  the  Indian  army ;  Ehdni  Douran, 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  killed,  and  Sddat  Khan  taken 
prisoner;  and  Mohammed  had  no  resource  but  to  send  ^^^  ,^3^ 
A^saf  Jah  to  offer  his  submission,  and  repair  himself,  ^«b-  >» ; ' 
with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  Persian  camp.  Nadir  zic4«da'i«. 
Shah  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and  allowed  him  to  re- 
turn on  the  same  day  to  his  own  encampment.  He  did  not  on 
that  account  desist  from  pressing  his  advantages ;  for  he  soon 
after  obliged  Mohammed  to  join  his  army,  and  in  this  manner 
the  two  kings  marched  on  towards  Delhi.  Different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  during  the  interval, 
which  were  embarrassed  by  the  rivalry  of  A'saf  J&h  and  Sadat 
THian  ;  but  such  intrigues  could  have  no  result  of  consequence, 
for  Nadir  had  the  power  completely  in  his  own  hands,  and  re- 
quired no  prompter  to  tell  him  how  to  exercise  it. 

The  army  reached  Delhi  in  the  beginning  of  March,  Deiw. 
when  both  kings  took  up  their  residence  in  the  royal    iukh;  ' 

*•  The   journal    translated  by  Fraaer  enumeration,    by  a    news- writer    in   his 

(Life  of  Nadir y  p.  154)  makes  Nadir's  camp,  states  his  whole  force,  loA^n  o^  iV^i- 

whole  army,  with  the  followers,  who  were  dwar,  at  64,500  fighting  men  and  4,000 

mil   armed,   amount  to  160,000 ;   but  an  followers.     (Ibid,  pp.  140,  141.) 
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But  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Delhi  did  not  cease  with 
this  tragedy.  Nadir's  sole  object  in  invading  India  N^dir-i 
was  to  enrich  himself  by  its  plunder,  and  he  began  to  ^^^o'^"*- 
discuss  the  contributions  from  the  moment  of  his  victory.  His 
first  adviser  was  S4dat  Khan :  that  nobleman  died  soon  after 
reaching  Delhi,  when  the  work  of  exaction  was  committed  to 
Sirbuland  Khan  and  a  Persian  named  Tahmasp  Khan ;  and  their 
proceedings,  which  were  sufficiently  rigorous  of  themselves, 
were  urged  on  by  the  violence  and  impatience  of  Nadir. 

They  first  took  possession  of  the  imperial  treasures  and  jewels, 
including  the  celebrated  peacock  throne.  They  afterwards  seized 
on  the  whole  effects  of  some  great  nobles,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  sacrifice  the  largest  part  of  their  property  as  a  HtempMity 
ransom  for  the  remainder.  They  then  fell  on  tiie  in-  «nd  violence. 
ferior  officers  and  on  the  common  inhabitants:  guards  were 
stationed  to  prevent  people  leaving  the  city,  and  every  man  was 
constrained  to  disclose  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  and  to  pay 
accordingly.  Every  species  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  extort 
these  contributions.  Even  men  of  consequence  were  beaten  to 
draw  forth  confessions.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  died 
of  the  usage  they  received,  and  many  destroyed  themselves  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  and  torture.  "  Sleep  and  rest  forsook  the 
city.  In  every  chamber  and  house  was  heard  the  cry  of  afflic- 
tion. It  was  before  a  general  massacre,  but  now  the  murder 
of  individuals."  ** 

Contributions  were  also  levied  on  the  governors  of  provinces; 
until  Nadir  was  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  ex-  Heproparea 
hausted  all  the  sources  from  which  wealth  was  to  be  ^  "*°™' 
obtained,  and  prepared  himself  to  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  Mohammed  Shah,  by  which  all  The  country 
the  country  west  of  the  Indus  was  ceded  to  him.  He  indw  ceded 
married  his  son  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Timtir,  Mohanimed 
and  at  last  he  seated  Mohammed  on  the  throne,  invested  l^^dT 

the  author  of  the  Seir  ul  Miitdkherin  ;  slaughter  continued  for  almost  the  whole 
and  the  journal  of  a  native  Indian  who  day,  and  that  about  30,000  persons  were 
was  secretary  to  Sirbuland,  given  by  put  to  the  sword  during  the  course  of  it. 
Fraser  in  his  History  of  N&dir  ShdH.  Scott  (vol.  ii.  p.  207)  restricts  the  number 
The  succeeding  transactions  (in  some  of  to  8,000,  but  he  does  not  give  his  author- 
wbich  the  writer  must  have  been  an  ac-  ity ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  so  small  a 
tor)  are  minutely  recorded  in  the  same  result  should  be  produced  by  many  hours 
journal.  Hazin  informs  us  the  massacre  of  unresisted  butchery  by  a  detachment 
lasted  for  half  the  day,  and  that  the  of  20,000  men,  which  was  the  body  em- 
numbers  slain  were  beyond  calculation,  ployed  on  it. 

Frascr  makes  the  amoimt  from  120,000  "  The  words  between  inverted  comma* 

to  150,000;    but  the   author  of  the  iVVl-  arc  drawn  from  Scott  (vol.  ii.  p.  210); 

dirn&mrh  seems  nearest  the  truth,   and  but  the  substance  is  tho  same  in  all  thei 

probably  below   it,   in  stating  that  tho  narratives. 
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south,  and  the  only  provinces  which  had  not  been  laid  waste  by 
their  ravages  had  now  been  destroyed  by  Nadir's  army. 

To  these  unavoidable  evils  the  court  added  internal  dissension* 
The  prevailing  faction  was  formed  of  a  few  great  internal  du- 
£ajnilies,  who,  from  their  Turk  descent,  were  called  the  «^°«*®'»- 
Turani  nobles :  the  heads  were  the  vazir  Kamar  ud  din  TThto 
and  A'saf  Jah,  and  they  were  connected  by  intermarriages  as 
well  as  by  party.  To  them  were  opposed  all  those  desirous  of 
supplanting  them,  or  jealous  of  their  ascendency,  among  which 
number  the  emperor  himself  was  thought  to  be  included. 

This  divided  government  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Marattas,  had  not  circumstances  procured  it  a  respite  from 
the  encroachments  of  those  invaders.     If  the  power  of  Proceedings 
Nadir  Shah  had  been  underrated  by  the  Moguls,  it  mtm. 
was  probably  quite  unknown  to  Baji  Rao :  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  at  the  appearance  of  this  terrible 
antagonist,  in  a  field  which  he   expected  to  have   traversed 
unopposed.     His  first  thought  was  to  suspend  all  his  plans  of 
aggrandizement,  and  form  a  general  league  for  the  defence  of 
India.     "  Our  domestic  quarrels  (he  writes)  are  now  insignifi- 
cant: there  is  but  one  enemy  in  Hindostan."  .  .  .  "Hindus  and 
Mussulmans,  the  whole  power  of  the  Deekan,  must  assemble."* 
When  he  was  reUeved  from  the  fear  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  returned 
to  his  old  designs*    He  had  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  ^^^  r^  ^ 
the  Moguls,  as  the  agreement  made  by  A'saf  Jah  had  JJ*^^^?^ 
ttot  been  formally  ratified  by  the  emperor,  and  the  ***^^- 
obviotis  course  for  him  was  to  have  enforced  his  claim  at  Delhi : 
btit  he  was  led  to  choose  the  Deekan  for  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Bosla 
of  Berar  and  the  Geikwar  of  Guzerat,  who  were  plotting  to 
overthrow  his  power  under  pretence  of  emancipating  the  raja. 
He  disposed  of  the  Bosla  by  engaging  him  in  a  remote  expedi- 
tion into  the  Camatic,  and  then  attacked  Nasir  Jang:,  Attacks  X«af 
the  second  son  of  A'saf  Jah,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  sewions. 
of  his  father's  government,  and  was  encamped  with  10,000  men 
at  Burhanpur.     Baji  Rao  at  first  surrounded  him,  and  ^.d.  1740, 
probably  expected  the  same  success  as  he  had  lately  ^•"*  "^" 
met  with  against  A'saf  Jah  himself;  but  the  young  viceroy 
showed  a  vigour  unusual  to  the  Moguls  of  that  day ;  and,  being 
joined  by  a  reinforcement,  he   attacked  the  Marattas,  broke 
through  their  army,  and  had  advanced  to  Ahmednagar,  ib  repuiaed 
on  his  way  to  Puna,  when  Baji  Rao  thought  it  prudent  ^^ll^ 

«  Grant  Duff,  vol.  i.  p.  647. 
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their  forts.     The  utmost  result  of  the  p^shwa^s  efforts  was  to 
procure  forbearance  fix)m  those  aggressions  (a.d.  1736).* 

The  war  with  the  Portuguese  originated  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  A'ngrias  (a.d.  1737).     It  ended  in  the  loss     with  the 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  ^'^"^^'^^ 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Concan  (a.d.  1739).     The  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  Marattas  in  this  conquest  may  be  esti- 
mated fix)m  their  loss  at  the  siege  of  Bassein,  which  they  them- 
selves admit  to  have  amounted  to  5,000  killed  and  wounded.^ 
The  storms  which  were  gathering  round  BajiBao  at  his  death 
might  have  been  expected  to  overwhelm  his  successor ;  b4uji  ^^ 
but  Balaji,  however  inferior  to  his  £ather  in  other  respects,  was 
at  least  his  equal  in   address;  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
availed  himself  of  some  favourable  circumstances  effected  his 
deliverance  fix)m  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  dangers  felt  by  Baji  Bao,  besides  his  ill-success  against 
Nasir  Jang,  were  caused  by  his  financial  embarrass-  ^^^^^f 
ments  and  his  domestic  enemies.     The  chief  of  his  b4jir4o. 
enemies  were  the  pirti  nidhi,  Baghujf  Bosla,  and  Da-  nidhL 
maji  Geikwar.     The  first  was  the  old  rival  of  his  femily,^  and, 
though  much  depressed,  was   still  formidable.      Parsoji,  the 
founder  of  the  Boslas,  afterwards  rajas  of  Berar,  was  a  private 
horseman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sattara :  iliough  he  bore 
the  same  name  with  the  house  of  Sivaji,  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  of  the  same  descent.     He,  however,  rose  to  distinction ; 
and,  being  one  of  the  first  to  join  Baja  Sdho  when  he  returned 
from  Delhi,  was  frirther  advanced  by  that  prince,  and  invested 
with  a  right  to  collect  all  the  Maratta  dues  in  Berar  and 
the  forest  country  farther  to  the  east.     Raghuji,  his  ni^^nji 
cousin,  who  was  a  favourite  of  S4ho,  and  married  ^<***' 
to  his  sister-in-law,  was  raised  to  his  station  on  his  death, 
in  preference  to  his  son,  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  him. 
Baghuji  had  given  offence  to  the  p6shwa  by  levying  contributions 
to  the  north  of  the  Nerbadda,  in  the  tract  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  latter  chief:  he  was  likewise  an  object  of 
jealousy,  from  the  apprehension  that  he  might  prevail  on  Saho 
to  keep  up  the  name  of  Bosla  by  adopting  him.    The  Dam^ji 
Geikwar  had  been  the   guardian,  and  was  now  the  ^^^*'^- 
representative,  of  Dab&ri,  the  chief  of  GuzerAt,  another  of  the 
p^hwa's  rivals,  whose  own  ignorance  and  debauchery  incapaci- 
tated him  for  business. 

»  Grant  Duff.  •  Ibid.  »  See  p.  700. 
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inyasion  of  MaJwa  by  Damaji  Geikwar  from  Guzerat.     Damaji, 
who  perhaps  had  no  object  but  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Raghuji,  retired  on  his  approach ;  and  Balaji  took  nevivM  his 
advantage  of  his  position  in  Malwa  to  press  the  court  mand.  on 
of  Delhi  for  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  that  pro-  Dem^ 
vince,  extorted  by  Baji  Rao  from  A'saf  Jah,  which  had  remained 
in  suspense  during  the  Persian  invasion.     His  views  on  this 
subject  were  facilitated  by  those  very  encroachments  of  Raghuji 
which  it  had  been  so  much  his  desire  to  check. 

This  chief  had,  on  his  return  from  the  Camatic,  sent  a  force 
into  Bengal,  under  his  Bramin  minister,  Bhasker  Pan-  invnrfon  of 
dit,  which  had  ravaged  the  province,  threatening  the  R^h^t*^ 
viceroy  himself  when  his  troops  were  dispersed,  and  ^*^** 
retiring  into  the  southern  and  western  hills  when  he  was  in  force. 
AM  Verdi  Khan,®  then  viceroy,  maintained  a  good  resistance  to 
Bhasker  Pandit;  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Ragh- 
uji in  person,  and  besought  the  emperor  to  afford  him  immediate 
assistance,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  province.    The  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  ordered  Safder  Jang  The  emperor 
(who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Sddat  Khan,  as  viceroy  the  aid  of 
of  Oudh)  to  undertake  the  task ;  at  the  same  time  he  formal  ces- 
took  the  more  effectual  measure  of  calling  in  the  aid  M&iwa. 
of  Balaji  Rdo,  and  purchased  it  by  a  confirmation  of  the  grant 
of  Malwa.®    Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Balaji  Rao  than 
this   invitation.     He  immediately  marched  by  Allahabad  and 
Behar,  and  reached  Murshidabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in 
time  to  protect  it  from  Raghuji,  who  was  approaching  from  the 
south-west.     He  here  received  from  Ali  Verdi  the  payment  of 
an  assignment  granted  to  him  by  the  court  of  Delhi  on  the  ar- 
rears of  the  revenue  of  Bengal ;  and,  being  now  zealous  in  the 
cause  which  he  was  so  well  paid  for  espousing,  he  marched 
against  the  invader.     Raghuji  retired  before  him,  but  Biiaji  de- 
was  overtaken,  and  suffered  a  rout,  and  the  loss  of  his  twvea  out 
baggage,  before  he  was  completely  driven  out  of  the 
province.     After  this  success  Balaji  returned  to  Malwa,  a.*h;  use! 
whence,  after  some  time,  he  set  out  for  Sattara. 

His  presence  was  at  no  time  more  required ;  for  Raghuji,  on 

'  Called  also  Mohabat  Jang.  Jamada'l    Awwal,    in   the  twenty-fourth 

*  Captain   Grant  Duff  states  that  the  year  of  Mohammed  Shah's  reign,  which 

grant  was  not  confirmed  until  after  the  would  be  about  May   1742.      BalHJf»  on 

ezpulnon  of  Raghuji,  in  ▲.».  1743,  and  his  part,  was  to  furnish  4,000  horse  at 

it  may  not  have  been  formally  delivered  his  own  cost,  and  8,000  more  to  be  pai4 

over  tin  then  ;  but  his  own  abstract  of  the  by  the  emperor. 
grant  (yoI.  ji.  p.  15)  bears  the  date  of 
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• 
wHcli  occupied  him  till  lie  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-  21^^^ 
seven.  ^  h.  iiei. 

His  death  led  to  contentions  among  his  sons,  which,  sSf^ ' 
being  unconnected  with  events  in  the  other  parts  of  India,  and 
chiefly  influenced  by  the   French  and  English,   will  be  best 
understood  when  we  come  to  relate  the  proceedings  of  those 
nations.*® 

The  death  of  A'saf  Jah  was  followed,  before  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  year,  by  that  of  Saho  Raja ;  and  the  latter  ^^^  ^^ 
event  produced  the  crisis  for  which  the  p^shwa  had  all  ^^^^ 
along  been  preparing,  and  which  was  to  decide  the  <*^°'  ^•> 
future  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  descendants. 

As  Sdho  was  without  issue,  it  was  necessary  by  the  Hindu 
custom  that  he  should  adopt  a  successor;  and  the  intriguoB 
same  custom  restricted  the  choice  to  his  kindred.  The  Sr  thTsSS!* 
nearest  kinsman,  in  this  case,  was  the  r^ja  of  Colapur ;  ****^"°* 
and  his  claim,  in  itself  so  difficult  to  set  aside,  was  supported 
by  a  close  alliance  with  Sdwatri  Bai,  the  wife  of  Saho,  and  the 
rival  and  enemy  of  the  p^shwa. 

Though  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Balaji, 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  raja  was  almost  as  much  under  the 
control  of  his  wife,  the  imbecility  into  which  he  had  of  late 
years  fallen  rendering  him  incompetent  to  judge  for  himself. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  continual  danger  of  her  prevailing  on 
Sdho  to  adopt  the  raja  of  C61apur ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Balaji  to  anticipate  her,  as  he  was  unprovided  with  a  claimant, 
and  could  not  yet  venture  to  seize  on  the  government  in  his 
own  name.  In  this  perplexity  he  had  recourse  to  a  BoidneMand' 
stratagem  well  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  his  class.  b&iIj?** 
Tara  Bai,  the  widow  of  Raja  Ram,  who  had  so  long  maintained 
the  claims  of  her  son,  Sivajl  II.,  in  opposition  to  Sdho,  was  still 
alive  at  an  advanced  age  ;  and  although  her  enmity  to  the  p^shwd 
was  not  abated,  she  was  tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  recovering 
her  influence,  to  enter  into  the  designs  of  that  minister.  In 
furtherance  of  their  project,  a  secret  intimation  was  conveyed 
to  Saho,  that  a  posthumous  son  of  Sivaji  II.  had  been  concealed 
by  Tara  Bai,  and  was  still  alive.  Saho  made  known  his  sup- 
posed discovery  to  the  p^shwa,  and  it  was  determined  to  ques- 
tion Tara  Bai.  It  may  be  imagined  that  she  readily  admitted  the 
fact ;  but  the  whole  story  was  treated  with  ridicule  by  the  other 
party,  and  Sawatri  Bai  redoubled  her  vigilance  to  prevent  the 

>•  [See  MiU's  History,  vol.  iii.— Ed.] 
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raja  froln  acting  on  the  delusion  produced  by  it.  She  was  safe 
from  an  adoption,  which  could  not  take  place  without  a  certain 
degree  of  publicity ;  but  she  was  circumvented  by  a  stroke  of 
audacity  for  which  she  could  not  have  been  prepared :  it  was 
▲ueged  ab-  no  Icss  than  an  assertion  that  the  raia  had  sisrned  an 
s&ho  In  fa-  mstrumeut,  transferring  aU  the  powers  of  his  gOTem- 
laji.  ment  to  the  p6shwa,  on  condition  of  his  maintaining 

the  royal  title  and  dignity  in  the  house  of  Sivigi  through  the 
grandson  of  Tara  Bad.  It  is  said  that  this  important  deed  was 
executed  at  a  secret  interview  between  Balaji  and  the  raja :  hut 
whether  the  signature  ,(if  genuine)  was  obtained  by  persuasion 
or  fraud,  when  the  deed  was  produced,  and  how  &r  its  authen- 
ticity was  admitted  at  the  time,  are  left  in  an  obscurity  which  is 
rendered  more  mysterious  by  the  conduct  of  Balaji  and  Tara 
Bai  in  circumstances  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel.** 

At  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Saho,  the  p^hwa  called  in  a 
B&iaji  takes  fresh  force  to  Sattara,  and  seized  on  the  head  oi 
Sb^vSli^'  the  opposite  party.  He  then  proclaimed  the  grandson 
ment.  ^f  rp^j^  g^j  |jy  ^^^  y^jg  ^f  jj^  Raja,  and  took  mea- 

sures to  promote  the  influence  of  that  princess,  with  the  inten- 
AJ5. 1750.  tion  of  turning  it  to  his  own  use.  After  these  prepa- 
rations, he  summoned  the  great  chiefs  to  court,  that  the  neM 
arrangements  might  be  confirmed  by  their  recognition.  Damaji 
Geikwar  did  not  attend,  but  Baghuji  Bosla  appeared  as  an  ally 
and,  after  some  affected  enquiries,  acknowledged  the  succession 
of  Ram  Raja.  The  former  concessions  to  him  were  confirmed 
and  he  received,  in  addition,  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  pirt 
nidhi,  which  were  now  confiscated.  Various  other  chiefe  re 
ceived  advantages  calculated  to  bind  them  to  the  new  govern 
ment ;  and,  among  others,  Sindia  and  Holcar  received  assign 
ments  of  the  whole  revenue  of  MaJwa,  except  a  small  portioi 
granted  to  other  chiefs.'* 

The  establishment  of  the  p^shwd's  authority  was  not  effects 
without  some  attempts  at  insurrection,  and  was  endangered  b; 
a  temporary  quarrel  between  him  and  his  cousin,  Sedashe 
Bhao ;  but  it  was  at  length  so  fully  completed  as  to  leave  Bala; 
Mftrches  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  statei 
i&bat  Jang,  Hc  thcu  uudcrtook  the  cause  of  Ghazi  ud  din  Khim,  tb 
A'^j^.     eldest  son  of  A^saf  Jah,  against  Salabat    Jang,  hi 

"  T   possess  no  facts  relating  to  this  to  the  transfer  of  the  soT^ragntj. 
revolution  but  what  are  given  by  Grant         "  Of    1,500,000/.,    which  fomed  tl 

DufF;  but  I  have  been  led  to  conclusions  whole  revenue,  750,000/.  wmb  mllolt<d 

somewhat  different  from  that  author,  both  Uolcar,  650,000/.  to  Sindia,  and  100.0<K 

with  regard  to  the  reality  of  Rim  Raja's  to  Puar  and  other  diiefa.     (Grant  D« 

descent,  and  the  fjond/ide  consent  of  Saho  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 
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third  son,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  family  inheritance, 
after  the  death  of  two  other  competitors,  cut  off  during  a  civil 
war.  He  had  before  transferred^  his  residence  to  Puna,  and  he 
now  left  Earn  Eaja  at  Sattara  in  perfect  freedom,  but  under  the 
control  of  Tara  Bai.  He  then  marched  into  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tory, and  was  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salabat's  army, 
when  he  received  intelligence  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
his  undertaking,  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  to  his  own 
country.  He  had  no  sooner  set  out  on  his  campaign  Hei«rec«ued 
than  Tara  Bai,  whose  ambition  and  violence  were  not  ^on*??"'" 
tamed  by  age,  secretly  invited  Damaji  Geikwar  to  ^i^^i 
march  with  his  army  to  Sattara :  at  the  same  time  G«ikw4r. 
she  proposed  to  Eam  Raja  to  assert  his  sovereignty ;  and,  finding 
the  raja  averse  to  her  design,  she  took  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  Damaji  to  seize  his  person,  and  confine  him  to  a  dungeon. 
She  had  it  still  in  her  power  to  have  made  use  of  her  prisoner's 
name:  instead  of  that  &he  proclaimed  him  an  impostor,  and 
carried  on  the  government  without  any  ostensible  authority  but 
her  own. 

Notwithstanding  the   rapidity  of  the  p^shwa's  return,  his 
officers  had  already  more  than  once  encountered  the  Geikwdr ; 
and  the  advantage,  after  some  alternations  of  success,  was  on 
their  side,  when  Balaji  arrived.     But  that  wily  Bramin  trusted 
to  other  arms  than  the  sword ;  he  procured  a  meeting  BWaji  aeixe* 
with  Damaji,  at  which  he  treacherously  made  him  treachery, 
prisoner ;  attacked  his  army,  thus  deprived  of  their  leader,  and, 
in  the  end,  completely  broke  up  and  dispersed  his  force.     Tar4 
Bai,  though  stripped  of  military  force,  and  founding  no  title  on 
the  raja's  pretensions,  had  still  some  inexplicable  influence  which 
prevented  the  p^shwa  fi^m  crushing  her.     She  derived  sambat  Jwg 
aid  at  the  present  moment  from  the  advance  of  Salabat  pona. 
Jang,  who  invaded  the  Maratta  dominions  in  his  turn,  and  was 
more  formidable  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  Aurangzlb; 
being  accompanied  by  a  French  subsidiary  force  of  500  Euro- 
peans and  6,000  sepoys,  under  M.  Bussy,  the  most  superforitj 
distinguished  of  the  officers  of  his  nation  that  ever  yj^' 
appeared  in  India.   Though  Balaji  opposed  the  invasion  **•  ®^*^' 
with  all  the  resources  of  Maratta  war,  he  soon  learned  their 
inefficiency  against  his  new  adversary,  who  repulsed  ^d.  nsi, 
his  assaults,  beat  up  his  camps,  and,  before  long,  estab-     ^**^* 
lished  a  general  impression  of  his  own  superiority.     By  these 
means  the  army  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Puna. 
Balaji  probably  felt  little  uneasiness  about  his  infant  capital. 
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but  was  alarmed  by  the  discovery  that  the  invaders  were  ii 
communieatioD  with  Tard  Bdi  and  the  rdja  of  C61apur,  anc 
made  overtures  for  peace ;  which  were  in  the  course  of  nego 
BMaji  is  tiation,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  relieved  from  th< 
mutiny  of  preseucc  of  his  enemies.  However  superior  to  all  partiei 
army.  *  iu  the  field,  Bussy  was  dependent  on  the  civil  arrange 
ments  of  the  prince  with  whom  he  served  :  and  the  mismanage 
ment  of  Salabat  and  his  ministers  had  embarrassed  his  finances 
thrown  his  troops  into  arrears,  and  brought  on  such  discontent 
that  the  army  became  nearly  ungovernable :  at  the  same  tim< 
Eaghuji  Bosla  (who  had  just  obtained  the  cession  of  Catta^ 
and  the  tribute  of  Bengal  formerly  mentioned)  broke  ink 
the  Nizam's  part  of  Berar,  took  the  forts  of  Gaweilghar  anc 
A.D.1762.  Namala,  and  threatened  further  hostilities.  Salabai 
was  therefore  well  satisfied  to  make  up  an  armistice,  and  mov< 
An  armistice  back  to  his  owu  dominious ;  where  new  troubles,  ii 
concluded,  ^jj^i^jj^  ^g  Maxattas  were  again  actors,  awaited  kin 
at  no  distant  one. 

The  division  of  India  into  several  states,  and  the  necessity  o 
Transactiona  puTsuiug  their  Separate  histories,  make  it  difficult,  a 
resumed.  this  stagc,  to  prcscrvc  the  order  of  time,  and  hav^ 
carried  us  on  in  the  Maratta  transactions  for  several  years  be 
yond  the  date  to  which  those  of  Delhi  have  been  brought  Aowa 
These  last,  however,  were  for  a  long  time  of  little  importance 
On  the  departure  of  A^saf  JAh  for  the  Deckan  (a.d.  1741),  hi 
place  at  court  was  taken  by  his  son,  Gh&zi  ud  din,  whose  politica 
connexion  with  the  vazir,  Kamar  ud  din  Ehan,  was  strengthene 
by  his  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  that  minister.  Thei 
union  enabled  them  to  resist  many  intrigues  and  combinationi 
which  were  stained  with  treachery  and  assassinations,  on  bot 
sides,  beyond  the  worst  epoch  of  former  history. 

The  only  event  of  importance  within  that  period  was  the  ris 
Riae  of  the  ^^  ^^^  EohiUas,  an  Afghan  colony,  which  acquired  p« 
Rohiiiaa.  session  of  the»country  east  of  the  Ganges  from  Ond 
to  the  mountains,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  later  time 
Their  chief  was  All  Mohammed,  a  Hindu  convert,  adopted  1 
an  Afghan  officer ;  and  they  were  themselves  mostly  compo0( 
of  Yusufzeis  and  other  tribes  of  the  north-east.  Though  i 
long  period  had  elapsed  since  their  appearance  as  a  state,  th< 
Theempeix>r  had  already  attained  to  considerable  importance;  ai 
againaT  it  required  an  expedition  headed  by  the  emperor 
A.Dri745,  bring  them  into  temporary  submission. 
A.H.  iiM.         -g^^  ^  ^  ^^^  formidable  combination  of  the  sax 
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people  was  forming  within  their  native  limits ;  and  fresh  inva- 
sions were  prepared  for  India,  by  the  death  of  her  most  |^ng"^nj 
dreaded  enemy.  Pe^r^*  °' 

Though  Nadir  Shah  had  nof  attained  to  sovereignty  RevoiutioM 
without  incurring  all  the  varieties  of  guilt  by  which  that  TOanSy. 
prize  must  be  purchased  in  the  East,  and  although  he  NiSr^aiih. 
had  more  than  once  given  instances  of  barbarous  severity  in 
his  treatment  of  some  oflFending  towns,  yet  on  the  whole,  up  to 
the  taking  of  Delhi,  he  was,  perhaps,  less  sanguinary  than  the 
generality  of  Asiatic  monarchs,  especially  those  of  Persia.  But 
the  scenes  of  spoil  and  slaughter  to  which  he  was  habituated, 
together  with  the  intoxication  of  uninterrupted  success,  appear 
to  have  commenced  an  alteration  in  his  character,  which  gra- 
dually changed  him  from  a  rigorous  but  not  unjust  master, 
into  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant.  These  qualities  did  not  at 
once  disclose  themselves  to  their  full  extent.  The  first  years 
after  his  return  from  India  were  occupied  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bokhara  and  Kharizm  (which  he  subdued  and 
eva<!uated  as  he  had  done  India),  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
hill-tribe  of  L^zgi,  and  in  three  campaigns  against  the  Turks  : 
but  when  this  war  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  and  the  mind  of 
Nadir  remained  without  a  vent  for  its  natural  energy,  it  turned 
its  powers  against  itself,  and  became  the  abode  of  dark  suspicions 
and  ungovemed  passions.  His  chief  uneasiness  arose  His  fears  of 
from  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  ^eshiaa. 
Though  he  had  endeavoured  to  render  the  Sunnl  religion  more 
acceptable,  and  to  give  it  something  of  a  national  character,  by 
placing  its  establishment  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Imam  Jafir,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  and  a  favourite  saint 
in  Persia ;  yet  he  was  aware  that  the  people  were  still  zealous 
Shias,  and  that  the  feelings  of  the  sect  were  turned  against 
him  by  the  priests,  whose  lands  and  stipends  he  had  confiscated 
immediately  after  his  accession.  He  therefore  looked  on  every 
Persian  as  his  enemy,  but  was  especially  jealous  of  his  eldest 
son,  Eeza  Culi,  who,  he  thought,  was  the  fittest  instrument  for 
the  purposes  of  the  disaffected.  He  had  been  wounded  in  a 
forest,  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  by  a  shot  from  a  secret  hand ; 
and  although  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  assassin  was 
not  one  of  the  enemy,  yet  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
belief  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  prince.     The  He  puts  out 

■*        the  eyes  of 

working  of  these  feelings  at  last  led  him  to  put  out  the  mb  son. 
eyes  of  Reza  Culi ;  and  his  remorse,  instead  of  softening  his 
heart,  exasperated  his  fiiry.     He  now  taunted  all  who  entreated 
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him  for  mercy  with  their  failure  to  intercede  when  his  own  son 
was  in  danger.  His  conduct  became  that  of  an  open  enemy 
Hisintoiera-  ^^  ^^  spccics.  His  cruclties  were  equalled  by  hia 
bie  crueitiea.  extortious,  Bud  both  were  accompanied  by  threats  and 
expressions  of  hatred  against  his  subjects.  These  oppressions 
led  to  revolts,  which  drew  on  &esh  enormities :  whole  citiea 
were  depopulated,  and  towers  of  heads  raised  to  commemorate 
their  ruin :  eyes  were  torn  out,  tortures  inflicted,  and  no  man 
could  count  for  a  moment  on  his  exemption  from  death  in  tor- 
ments. During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  his  rage  waa 
increased  by  bodily  sickness,  until  it  partook  of  frenzy,  and 
until  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  lay  plots  for  ridding  them- 
selves of  a  tyrant  whose  existence  was  incompatible  with  their 
Hia  fayour  owu.  In  his  distrust  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  enter- 
gh4Qs.  tained  a  body  of  Uzbek  mercenaries ;  and  he  had 
thrown  himself,  without  reserve,  on  the  Afghans,  taking  a  plea- 
sure in  mortifying  his  old  soldiers  by  a  marked  preference  oi 
their  former  enemies  and  his  own.  He  now  began  to  harbora 
a  design  for  employing  these  new  allies  in  hostility  to  his  own 
nation,  of  whom  he  lived  in  constant  dread.  On  the  day  before 
his  death,  while  labouring  under  some  presentiment  of  evil,  he 
leaped  on  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  flying  from  his  own  army  to  take  refuge  in  a  fortress. 
When  his  mind  was  somewhat  calmed,  after  this  act  of  mad- 
ness, he  sent  for  the  Afghan  chiefs,  appealed  to  their  fidelitj 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  concluded  by  instmctini 
them  to  disperse  his  Persian  guards,  and  to  seize  on  his  prin- 
cipal  nobles.  These  orders  were  not  given  so  secretly  but  thej 
came  to  the  ears  of  those  so  nearly  concerned ;  and  as  the  nigh 
was  to  pass  before  their  destruction  was  accomplished,  they  hat 
time  to  anticipate  it  by  the  assassination  of  their  enemy. 

A  number  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  were  the  captaii 
SSated?^  of  his  guard  and  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe  of  A&hai 
thoPersiana.  entered  his  tent  after  midnight ;  and,  although  the; 
involuntarily  drew  back  when  challenged  by  that  deep  voice  a 
which  they  had  so  often  trembled,  yet  they  soon  recovered  thei 
courage.  One  of  them  made  a  blow  at  the  king  with  a  sabw 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  he  endeavoured  to  raise  him 
j'^JJ^^*  self,  and  attempted  to  beg  his  life ;  but  the  conspin 
j'^h^,*  tors  only  redoubled  their  blows  until  he  expired — ^^  th 
stoi.  boast,  the  terror,  and  the  execration  of  his  oountry." 

''  P^re  Bazin  (Leitres  Edifiantes,  toI.     Sh4h  as  his  physician  in  Um  kalTeuB 
ly.)    Thia  Jesuit,  who  accompanied  N4dir     his  life,  giyes  the  beet  aoeoont  of  tb 
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the  next  morning  an.  attack  was  made  on  the  Persians  by 
fghans,  under  the  command  of  Ahmed  Khan  Ab-  R^rwit  of 
svho  was  joined  by  the  Uzbeks.  It  was  made  in  **»«^«»>*«»- 
ope  of  being  still  in  time  to  rescue  the  Shih ;  but,  con- 
ig  the  inferiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  Afghans,  they 
e  reckoned  fortunate  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  their 
country,  near  the  frontier  of  which  the  death  of  Nddir 
Jace.** 

ned  Khan  was  the  son  of  Zeman  Klidn,  the  hereditary 
of  the  Abdalis,  who  headed  them  on  their  first  Ahmed 
est  of  Khorasan.      He   was  descended  of  the  AXimu 

of  Sadduzei,  which  was  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  religious 
iion  by  their  tribe  ;  and,  although  only  twenty-three  years 
".,  he  had  been  distinguished  by  the  particular  notice  of 
Shah.»* 
had,  therefore,  already  the  command  of  his  own  tribe, 

he  hastened  to  confirm ;  and,  extending  his  in-  Ahmed 
3  over  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  countries,  SS^ 

the  end  of  the  year  he  was  formaDy  declared  oSI^mT]* 
it  Candahar.     Prom  some  superstitious  motive,  change  the 
nged  the  name  of  his  tribe  from  Abd41i  to  Dur-  Jwluuf to 
y  which  it  has  been  since  known  J  ^     He  modelled  i^"rr&ni«- 
irt  on  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  assumed  all  the  pretensions 
t  monarch,  but  exercised  them  with  the  moderation  that 

The   other  authorities  for  his  or  gold  sticks),  is  in  India  applied  to  a 

ire  Sir  John   Malcolm's  Persia^  common  mace-bearer ;   yet  it  is  not  pro- 

'irndmeh    (translated  by  Sir  W.  bable  that  one  of  those  nigh  offices  would 

ind   Ilanway.     Hanway  gives  a  be  conferred  on   the  chief  of  a  foreign 

view  of  the' transactions  relating  tribe.      Ahmed's    early    history  is  well 

Cull,   but  Bazin's  is  confirmed  known.     He  was  a  prisoner  with  the  Ghil- 

Nadirndineh,    which,    likewise,  jeis  when  Candahir  was  taken  bv  Nadir 

ively  picture  of  the  tyranny  and  Sh4h.     That  conqueror  receiyed  him  with 

of  Nadir  Shah.  (Liyre  yi.  chap,  fayour,  assigned  him  an  honourable  main- 
)8.  Jones's  Works,  yol.  y.)  tenance,  and  sent  him  to  reside  in  Ma- 
animated  description  of  this  un-  zand^ran  {Nadimdmth^  toK  y.  of  Jones, 
itest.  and  of  the  valour  and  good  p.  274).  His  object  probably  was  to  keep 
:h  which  the  4,000  Afghans  con-  him  at  a  distance  from  his  tribe  as  long 
leir  retreat,  is  given  by  Bazin,  as  the  country  was  unsettled ;   for  it  ap- 

a  spectator  of  the  action,  "  au  pears,  from  a  contemporary  writer,  who  ac- 

s  baUes  et  dos  sabres."  companied  the  Persian  camp,  that  "  Nadir 

person   of  a  Sadduzei  was  in-  Sh4h  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  over 

and  no  officer,  of  whatever  rank,  him  ;  but  Uie  officers  of  all  ranks  treated 

t  an  AMali  to  death  without  the  him,  in  private,  with  great  respect."    {Me- 

of  a  Sadduzei.     I  have  been  led  moira  of  Abdoolkereefn,  p.  176.) 
that  the  common  stoiy  of  Ah-         **  By  an  unaccountable  confbnon,  the 

ng  been  a  mace-bearer  of  Na-  Indians  sometimes  caU  the  ]>urr4nis,  Ghil- 

originatt'd  in  the  circumstance  jeis;    in  the  north  they  are  also  called 

word  "  cliobdar,"   which  on  the  IChorasanis,  but  Durrani  is  the  usual  aa 

he  Indus  l>elongs  to  a  few  of  the  well  as  the  correct  appellation, 
•fficers  of  state  (who  carry  wands 
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was  required  by  liifl  circumstances.     He  was  absolute  in  the 
plains  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  Balkb,  Sind,  Caslimir, 
management  an^  other  conqucred  provinces;   he  left  the  Afohao 
aubjecto.       tribcs  to  thciT  internal  government,   retaining  only 
power  enough  to  secure  their  contingents  of  troops  or  money, 
and  to  preserve  tranquillity.     Bel6chistan,  Sistan,  and  some 
other  places  remained  under  their  native  chiefs,  and  owed 
allegiance  and  military   service.      The   dissensions   of  Persia 
prevented   his    being    disturbed    on  that   side,   and  enabled 
him  to  take  possession  of  most  of  Khorasan ;  but  he  saw  the 
difficulties  of  further  progress  in  that  direction,  and  contented 
himself  with  protecting  Shah  B6kh,  the  son  of  Nadir  Shah,  in 
Meshhed,  while  his  own  immediate  dependencies  were  confined 
His  views     to  t^®  ^^^  ^^  ^**  ^%-     I*  ^^  to  India  that  he  looked 
on  India.      f^j,  couqucst,  as  wcU  as  for  pecuniary  resources  and 
employment  for  his  army ;  and  his  first  operations  in  that  king- 
dom took  precedence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  settlement  of 
several  of  the  other  coimtries  just  mentioned. 

His  coronation,  indeed,  was  scarcely  over,  when  he  began  his 
He  occupies  uiarch  for  the  east,  and  soon  brought  all  the  country 
thePanjAb.  ^p  ^  jj^Q  Indus  imdcr  his  authority.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Panjab  invited  his  further  advance.  The  viceroy 
was  in  revolt,  and  had  no  aid  &om  Delhi,  so  that  he  offered  but 
a  feeble  opposition ;  and  Ahmed,  after  taking  possession  of 
Lah6r  and  other  towns  on  the  road,  pursued  his  inarch  to  the 
Satlaj.  When  he  reached  that  river,  he  foxmd  the  fords  occu- 
pied by  the  Mogul  army,  which  had  been  sent  firom  Delhi  to 
oppose  him,  under  Prince  Ahmed,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the 
He  is  re-  vazir,  Kaiuar  ud  din  Kh&n.  Though  his  force  did  not 
i^d^  tfi^  exceed  12,000  men,'^  he  saw  that  his  best  chance  lay 
Ahr^,  thf  in  a  vigorous  use  of  it :  he  crossed  the  river  where 
heir-appa-     ^j^^ ^.^  ^g^  ^^  £^^^  jg£{.  ^^  Indians  in  his  rear,  and  tooi 

Sirhind,  where  their  baggage  and  stores  had  been  deposited 
Among  other  advantages  of  this  success,  he  got  possession  ol 
some  guns,  with  which  he  was  before  entirely  unprovided.  Hii 
boldness  intimidated  the  enemy,  who  halted  when  lliey  approachec 
him,  and  intrenched  their  camp.  A  small  body  of  horse  oonk 
do  little  in  such  circumstances ;  and  although  the  Mogul  Tui 

>'  He  marched  with  this  number  from  67,000  horse,**  which  would  be  a  gmt" 

Candahar ;  and  although  it  was  probably  army  than  that  of  Nidir  Sbikh :  bit  th 

increased  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  Life  of  HiJiM  Rtkwut^  timmUtcd  bjM^ 

it  would  necessarily  .be  again  reduced  by  Elliott,  gives  the  more  reasooaUe  Bsmbt 

the  garrisons  in  the  Pamab.     The  Seir  ul  of  l6f(W)  men  (p.  26). 
Mutdkherin  says  he  had  "  not  more  than 
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was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  while  at  prayers  in  his  tent,  yet  his 
army  continued  to  repel  the  Dmranis  till  the  tenth  day,  when, 
after  a  general  and  desperate  attack  on  the  intrenchments, 
during  which  a  party  of  them  made  its  way  into  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  the  assailaiits  were  totally  repulsed  and  de-  tiSiJh^' 
feated,  and  compelled  to  march  off  homewards  during  ^^j^^^» 
the  ensuing  night.  Awwai  26. 

The  Mogul  prince  forthwith  sent  a  viceroy  to  the  Panjab ;  but, 
as  he  was  immediately  afterwards  recalled  to  Delhi  by  the  illness 
of  his  father,  Ahmed  Shah  turned  back  before  he  had  reached 
the  Indus,  and  did  not  quit  the  Panjab  until  the  new  viceroy 
had  engaged  to  pay  a  permanent  tribute.  Death  of 

Mohammed  Shah  expired  within  a  month  after  the  b^^°°^** 
battle  of  Sirhind,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  a^J;*^* 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  Durrani  neighbour.  Ribiilsknx 

36. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

TO  THE   EXTINCTION  OP  THE   MOGUL   EMPIRE. 

Ahmed  8hdh. 

The  return  of  the  Afghan  monarch  to  the  Panjab,  combined 
with  his  well-known  power  and  activity,  kept  the  new  ^ J-  ^^^^^ 
sovereign  in  a  state  of  continued  anxiety,  and  obliged  in^raai ' 
him  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  independence  for  the  n»«n^  ©' 
sake  of  such  allies  as  might  secure  him  from  foreign  king. 
conquest.    He  therefore  offered  the  appointment  of  vazir  to 
A'saf  Jah ;  and  on  his  declining  it  (which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  death),  he  invited  Nasir  Jang  (who  succeeded  A'saf  in  the 
Deckan)  to  move  to  his  assistance  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
assemble.     But  it  was  not  long  before  he  learned  that  the 
Ihirrani  king  was  occupied  in  the  western  part  of  his  dominions ; 
in  consequence  of  which  intelligence  he  was  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  he  had  solicited,  and  was  left  to  make  his  internal 
arrangements  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his  own  views.     He 
appointed  Safder  Jang,  the  son  of  Sadat  Elhan,  to  be  vazir ;  and 
as  that  nobleman  retained  his  viceroyalty  of  Oudh,  the  first 
efforts  of  the  imperial  government  were  directed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Eohillas,  who  had  again  become  formidable  in 
the  northern  part  of  that  province. 

Safder  Jang's  prospect  was  fitvourable,  for  Ali  Mohammed 
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was  dead ;  and  he  engaged  Caiam  Khan  Bangash,  the  Afghan 
Attempt  to  jagirdar  of  Farokhabad,  to  conduct  the  war  against  hh 
^mA^bj  countrymen :  but  Caiam  Khdn,  though  at  first  success- 
S^^^ir^'  ftil,  lost  his  hfe  in  battle;  and  Safder  Jang,  disap- 
^^J^;..  pointed  in  his  main  object,  turned  his  misfortune  to 
zi^nijf^'  accoimt,  by  dispossessing  the  widow  of  his  ally  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  territory.  His  ungenerous  coDduct 
brought  him  no  advantage :  the  people  of  Caiam  Khan's  country 
rose  upon  his  agent,  and  called  in  the  Bohillas,  against  whom 
the  vazir  was  obliged  to  march  in  person.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  numerous  army,  but  so  ill-disciplined,  that  thej 
sacked  their  own  town  of  Bara  (so  famous  as  being  peopled  by 
descendants  of  the  prophet),  and  massacred  many  of  the  inhabi- 
The  vaiir  tauts  who  rcsistcd  the  outrage.  It  is  not  surprising 
J^rtthem  that  such  an  army  was  routed  by  a  very  inferior  force. 
Mdirdi  Th®  vazir  himself  was  wounded  ;  the  Eohillas  proceeded 
a!?I*i76o,  ^^  carry  their  arms  into  his  coimtry;  and,  though 
A.H.  1163.  beaten  oflF  from  Lucknow  and  B^lgram,  they  penetrated 
to  Allahabad,  and  set  the  power  of  the  vazir  and  the  emperor 
alike  at  defiance. 

Safder  Jang  saw  his  embarrassments  increasing,  while  his  own 
He  calls  in  powcr  of  resisting  them  was  exhausted,  and  had  re- 
"*  '  course  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  calling  in  the 
Marattas.  He  applied  to  Malhar  Eao  H61car  and  Jeiapa  Sindia 
(whom  the  p^hwa  had  recently  sent  back  into  MaJwa),  and 
induced  them,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  subsidy,  to  join  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces.  By  the  same  means  he 
obtained  a  renewal  of  the  services  of  Stiraj  Mai,  raja  of  the  Jats, 
A.D.  1751,  who  had  been  his  confederate  on  the  former  expedition. 
A.H.  1164.  "W^ith  these  auxiliaries,  he  defeated  the  Bohillas  in  a 
pitched  battle,  overran  their  country,  and  drove  them  into  the 
lower  branches  of  the  ESmalaya,  which  form  their  boundary  on  the 
north-east.  To  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Marattas,  he  autiiorised 
them  to  levy  their  subsidy  from  the  conquered  territory,  and 
their  ravages  reduced  it  to  a  state  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
for  years. 

By  the  activity  of  these  plunderers,  the  Bohillas  were  i^uoed 
^Oj^pei  to  such  difficulties  for  subsistence,  that  they  submitted 
jM^to  sub-  to  Safder  Jang,  and  were  content  with  the  assignment 
of  a  few  villages  for  the  maintenance  of  their  chiefe.* 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Mogul  government  gained  by 

'  Tho  Life  of  Hafiz  Bekmet  gives  an  account  more  &TOUXftble  to  Uw  ncocM  of  tht 

BohiliaB. 
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this  success  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  defeat  of  the 
governor  of  Ajmir,  who  had  interfered  in  a  civil  war  uSjSwf***® 
between  two  claimants  to  the  principality  of  Jodptir.      £253^? 

While  the  weakness  of  the  Mogul  government  was  thus  daily 
more  displayed,  intelligence  arrived  that  Ahmed  Shah  second  in- 
Durrani  had   again  invaded  the  Panjab;  and  it  was  Ahra°<Sai4h 
soon  followed  up  by  accounts  of  his  having  obtained  ^^^^^' 
complete  possession,  and  by  an  ambassador  demanding  a  formal 
cession  of  the  province.      The  visit  of  Nadir  Shah  was  still 
suflBciently  remembered  to  produce  a  ready  compliance  cesdon  of 
with  the  demand ;  and  when  the  vazir  arrived  at  Delhi  ^^  Panj***- 
with  his  Maratta  allies,  he  found  the  arrangement  concluded. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  himself  have  agreed 
to  it  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot,  or  that  he  would  have  disregarded 
it,  after  it  was  made,  if  he  had  thought  that  he  could  gain  by 
infringing  it;  but  he  had  other  groimds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
court,  and  he  made  this  cession,  which  he  represented  as  degradiog, 
the  pretext  of  his  complaints.     During  his  absence  in  Discontent 
Kohilcand,  his  influence  at  court  had  been  supplanted  jang,  tS 
by  a  eunuch  named  Jawid,  who  was  favoured  both  by  ^**^' 
the  emperor  and  his  mother.     Safder  Jang,  finding  that  his 
presence  did  not  restore  his  authority,  took  a  course  jj^  ^^. 
which  had  become  familiar  at  Delhi  :  he  invited  Jawid  !i?^i5® 

emperor  s 

to  an  entertainment,  and  had  him  murdered  during  the  'a^ourfte. 
banquet.  The  emperor  was  naturally  exasperated  at  this  out- 
rage, and  he  soon  got  a  suitable  instrument  to  avenge  him  on 
the  vazir.  Ghazi  ud  din,  the  eldest  son  of  A'saf  Jah,  q^^i  n^din 
had  remained  at  Delhi  during  the  first  part  of  the  con-  ^^^y^^e^'- 
test  between  his  yoimger  brothers;  but  seeing  an  opening 
afterwards,  he  entered  into  a  connexion  with  the  p&hwd,  and 
set  off  for  the  Deckan,  accompanied  by  Holcar  and  Sindia.  He 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Aurangabad ;  and  his  son,  a  mere 
youth,  whom  he  had  left  at  Delhi,  was  promoted  by  the  vazir's 
fiivour  to  the  title  of  Ghazi  ud  din,  and  the  high  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  was  this  young  man  that  now  guided  the 
operations  designed  against  his  benefactor.  He  was  a  specimen 
of  such  of  the  Mogul  courtiers  as  were  not  quite  sunk  in  sloth. 
Eestless  and  ambitious,  as  skilful  in  dissembling  his  passions 
as  incapable  of  controlling  them,  he  looked  on  perfidy  and 
murder  as  the  natural  means  of  attaining  his  ends,  and  was  as 
reckless  of  consequences  as  regardless  of  principle. 

The  result  of  his  measures  was  a  civil  war ;  not  de-  Beeiststhe 
termined,  as  usual,  by  a  battle  in  the  field,  but  carried     ^•■^• 

3  B 
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on  for  six  months  In  daily  combats  in  the  streets  of  Delhi.  Thi 
factious  hostility  of  the  parties  was  embittered  by  religious  fary 
the  vazir  was  a  Shia,  and  the  test-word  of  his  sect,  and  that  c 
the  Sunnis,  became  the  war-cries  of  the  combatants  on  eacj 
side.  At  length,  the  vazir,  finding  his  position  becoming 
Calls  in  the  wcakcr,  and  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Maiatta 
Jjjj'f^j',  imder  Malhar  Eao,  whom  Ghazi  ud  din  had  called  i 
the  vazir.  gjg  ^n  auxiUary,  consented  to  make  peace,  retamin 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Oudh  and  Allahabad.  Ghazi  n 
din,  thus  relieved,  and  anxious  to  employ  his  Maratta  firiencL 
while  he  revenged  himself  on  a  partisan  of  the  vazir,  marche 
against  Suraj  Mai,  the  raja  of  the  Jats,  in  the  siege  of  whos 
strong  forts,  especially  Dig  and  Bharfcpur,  he  found  ample  oc 
The  emperor  cupatiou  for  his  army.  But  the  emperor  was  by  thi 
oh&ziuddin.  time  more  disgusted  with  his  arrogant  and  overb^rin; 
temper  than  he  had  ever  been  with  Safder  Jang ;  and  move 
out  with  what  troops  he  could  assemble,  on  pretence  of  hunting 
but  really  to  profit  by  the  difficulties  in  which  Ghazi  ud  din  wa 
entangled.  So  little  judgment  was  shown  in  his  ill-concerte< 
operations  that  no  step  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  co-opera 
tion  of  Safder  Jang ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  acuteness  aiw 
activity  of  Ghazi  ud  din  to  turn  the  whole  scheme  against  hi 
Is  defeated  ©ncmy.  Without  discontinuing  the  siege  on  which  h 
and  deposed.  ^^^  employed,  hc  sent  his  Maratta  confederate  again? 
Ahmed ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the  emperor  was  taken  priflone: 
in  the  battle  which  followed,  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  camp 
A.D.  1754.  deposed  the  captive  king,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  as  wel 
i°H!ii67.  ^  those  of  the  queen,  his  mother.  He  then  fixed  oi 
Bh4b&n.  ^j^Q  q{  fjr^Q  princes  of  the  blood  for  successor  to  th< 
throne,  and  proclaimed  him  by  the  title  of  A'^lamgir  EL' 

A'lamgir  IL 
Safder  Jang  died  soon  after  this  revolution,  and  Ghaa  ud  dii 
A.D.  1754,  took  the  office  of  vazir  to  himself,  leaving  Shujai 
A.H^^nsTy  *  doula,  the  son  of  Safder  Jang,  in  possession  of  hi 
Gh^l  ad  din,  father's  provinces,  of  which  he  was  unable  to  dispossea 
H^^oient  ^^'  ^  longer  period  of  tranquillity  now  elapsed  tbu 
government,  might  havc  bccu  cxpccted  from  the  restless  ambitica 
of  the  new  vazir ;  but  his  internal  government  was  still  a 
arbitrary  as  ever.  At  length  he  provoked  a  numerous  body  o 
His  life  in     troops   to   mutiuy,   and  made  himself  personally  si 

danger  in  a         .."^  .••.,  .11  a-m         •  a 

mutiny.       odious,   that  hc  was   seized  by   the  insargents  »» 

'  The  above  account  is  from  the  8eir     of  tAe  MaraUoM,     VELm  via  a  100  of  i< 
id  MtUdkherin,  and  Grant BufTB  History     handar  Sh4h,  Darned  Aids  od din.-£i>] 
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dragged  through  the  streets  without  his  slippers  or  his  turbau. 
Though  threatened  with  instant  death,  he  continued  to  revile 
his  captors,  and  to  say  that  they  should  pay  for  their  insolence 
with  their  heads.  At  length  he  was  rescued  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  ofl^cers  ;  when  he  instantly  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  whole  body,  giving  up  their  tents,  horses,  and  property  to 
plunder,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  corps. 

A'lamgir,  on  pretence  of  saving  the  life  of  Ghazi  ud  din,  had 
oflTered,  while  the  disturbance  was  at  its  height,  to  pay  nia  smpi- 
the  mutineers  a  considerable  sum  of  arrears,  if  they  emperor, 
would  deliver  their  prisoner  into  his  hands ;  but  the  proposal 
served  only  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  vazir,  who  took 
additional  measures  to  guard  against  the  possible  intrigues  of 
his  nominal  sovereign. 

When  interrupted  by  this  adventure,  Ghazi  ud  din  was  on  his 
inarch  towards  Lah6r,  and  he  now  continued  his  pro-  a.d.  itm, 
gress.     Mir  Manu,  the  Mogul  governor  of  the  Panjdb,  Histrench- " 
whom  Ahmed  Shah  had  continued  in  his  office  afber  oTAhmed"" 
the  cession,  had  died.     His  son  had  been  appointed  rtni'sgorer. 
his  successor  by  the  Durrani  monarch,  but  was  an  Pmj4b.**" 
infant  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.     This  state  of  things 
presented  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the   young  vazir:  he 
immediately  entered  into  a  most  amicable  correspondence  with 
the  widow,  claiming  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
really  been  affianced,  and  advancing  towards  Lah6r  as  if  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  :  when  he  had  completely  lulled  all  sus- 
picion, he  surprised  the  town  and  made  the  governess  prisoner 
in  her  bed.     While  they  were  conveying  her  to  the  camp  she 
broke  into  invectives  against  the  treachery  of  her-son-in-law, 
and  prophesied  the  ruin  of  India,  and  the  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  the  certain  consequence  of  the  vengeance  of  Ahmed 
Shah.     Her  prediction  was  but  too  early  accomplished ;  Third  inT». 
for  Ahmed  no  sooner  heard  of  the  outrage  oflFered  to  mSshAh." 
him  than  he  flew  to  revenge  it ;  and  speedily  effecting  his  march 
from  Candahar,  passed  through  the  Panjab  without  opposition, 
and  soon    presented  himself  within    twenty  miles  of  Delhi. 
Ghazi  ud  din,  having  contrived  to  pacify  the  widow  of  Mir  Manu 
and  to  procure  her  intercession,  repaired  at  once  to  the  Durrani 
camp,  and  received  pardon  as  far  as  his  own  person.     Ahmed 
Shah,  however,  insisted  on  pecuniary  compensation  and  marched 
on  to  Delhi  to  enforce  his  demand.     Nearly  all  the  He  takes 
horrors  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  were  repeated  on  his  ^^®"^ 
arrival ;  for  though  not  himself  cruel  like  that  monarchy  he 

3  B  s 
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stated)  in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  1752,  it  was  no  obstacle  to  his 
entering  into  fresh  intrigues  with  Ghazi  ud  din  tlie  PrevioM 
elder y  the  brother  and  competitor  of  Salabat.  On  the  ar-  of'ttSt^**"* 
rival  of  that  prince  from  Delhi,  Balaji  joined  him  at  Au-  '^^^^o**- 
rang^bad  with  all  his  forces  ;  and  so  numerous  was  the  combined 
army,  that  even  the  aid  of  Bussy  might  have  been  insufficient 
to  have  saved  Salabat  Jang,  if  the  danger  had  not  been  averted 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Gh4zi  ud  din.     After  this  Balaj{  became 
involved  in  affairs  to  the  southward,  and  transactions  with  the 
French  and  English,  which  will  be  best  related  with  the  history 
of  those  nations.     But  as  his  government  got  settled  at  home, 
he  ventured  to  release  Damaji  Geikwar,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
his  assistance  in  settling  the  province  of  Guzerat.     He  made 
severe  terms,  involving  payments  and  reservations  which  led  to 
many  disputes  in  the  end :  but  at  first  all  went  prosperously. 
Damiji  set  out  in  company  with  the  p^shwa's  brother,  Bagoba, 
(a.d.  1755),  and  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  province  to  com- 
plete subjection  and  obedience.     Eagoba  next  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  Rajput  states,  and  returned  through  Malwa  to  the 
Deckan.     In  the  end  of  a.d.  1756  he  was  again  sent 
into  Malwa ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  present  ap-  ^^a"*" 
plication  was  made  by  young  Ghazi  ud  din.     Sup-  nSreSato 
ported  by  this  ally,  the  vazir  advanced  on  Delhi,  occu-  J?llSrSn  Se 
pied  the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortified  palace,  y"°'*«®'- 
which  held  out  more  than  a  month. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  Najib  ud  doula  could  no 
longer  withstand  his  enemies ;  and  the  emperor  had  ^*^"  ^^*** 

■  Escape  of 

already  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  his  son,  after-  the  heir 
wards  Shah  Alam,  to  a  place  of  safety ;  the  escape  of  *n^^^jfl, 
Najib  himself  was  the  principal  difficulty  remaining,  "ddouia. 
and  it  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bribe  to  Malhar  Bao 
Holcar.  The  emperor  then  opened  his  gates  and  received  Ghazi 
ud  din  as  his  vazir.  Najib  ud  doula  retired  to  his  own  country, 
which  was  about  Seharanpur  to  the  north  of  Delhi,  and  divided 
from  Rohilcand  by  the  Ganges. 

After  the  taking  of  Delhi,  Bagoba  remained  encamped  near 
that  city,  until  he  was  called  away  to  an  important  and  a.d.  i7a«. 
easy  conquest.      When  Ahmed  Shah  withdrew  from  ri'^oba'  * 
India  in  the  preceding  year   (a.d.  1757),  he  left  his  rioTo^^thT 
son  Timur  in  charge  of  the  Panjab,  under  the  guidance  ^'"^J*^*** 
of  Sirdar  Jehan  Khan.    Their  most   dangerous  opponent  was  * 
Adina  Beg,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  artful  character,  who  had 
been  deputy  to  Mir  Manu,  and  whose  intrigues  had  mainly  con- 
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Dataji  Sindia's  force  was  weakened  by  the  losses  of  liis  de- 
tachment ;  but  he  had  a  stronger  motive  for  desiring  peace,  in 
the  reported  approach  of  Ahmed  Shah  from  Cabul :  terms  were 
therefore  proposed  to  Shuja  nd  doula  and  the  confederates,  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  which  was  of  no  long  continuance.* 

The  Afghan  king  was  occupied  in  the  north-western  part  of 
his  dominions,  when  his  son  was  expelled  from  the  Fourth  in- 
Panjab  (a.d.  1758)  ;    and,   when  about  to  march  to  Ahmed 
recover  that  country,  he  was  arrested  by  the  revolt  of 
Nasir  Elan,  the  i^iler  of  the  Bel6ches,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  his  entire  independence.     The  operations  necessary  to 
place  the  affairs  of  that  country  on  a  satisfactory  footing  de- 
layed Ahmed  Shah  for  a  considerable  time;  after  which  he 
moved  by  the  southern  road  of  Shikarpur  to  the  Indus ;  and, 
marching  up  that  river  to  Peshawer,  he  crossed  it  in  the  month 
of   September,  and  advanced  into  the  Panjab.      The  a.d.  1759, 
Marattas   offered  no  opposition,  and  he   avoided  the  aIh^Tt^* 
swollen  rivers  and  exhausted  country  by  keeping  near  ^®*^*"*"- 
the  northern  hills,  until  he  crossed  the   Jumna  opposite  Se- 
haranpur.     During  the  shah's  advance,  Ghazi  ud  din,  mindfdl 
of  Alamgir's  connexion  with  that  monarch  and  with  Najib  ud 
doula,  took  alarm  at  the  thoughts  of  his  intrigues  and  his  ven- 
geance.    He  therefore  at  once  gave  orders  for  his  assassination, 
and  raised  another  member  of  the  royal  family  to  the  Merdm  of 
throne.®     This  prince's  title  was  never  acknowledged  :  by  gSS  Sd 
Shah  A'lam,  the  heir  apparent,  was  absent  on  a  scheme  ***"* 
for  getting  a  footing  in  Bengal;  and  the  confederate  Novembei; 
princes  carried  on  their  operations  without  any  osten-  b^m^Jb^'* 
siblehead.7  ^''^• 

At  this  time  the  Marattas,  though  not  supported  by  their 
allies  the  Jats,  had  30,000  horse  of  their  own  in  the  ^he  Maratta 
field ;  but  they  were  in  two  bodies  at  some  distance  from  j^SXitiii 
each  other ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  country  people,  who  ^JJ**  ^^ 
were  exasperated  by  their  depredations,  kept  them  in  sh&h. 
ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Ahmed  Shah  came 
suddenly  on  the  body  under  Dataji  Sindia,  and  so  effectually 
surprised  it  that  the  chief  and  two  thirds  of  the  force  were  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  spot.  The  other  division  imder  Malhar  Rdo 
Holcar  was  still  at  a  distance,  and  commenced  its  flight  towards 
the  country  south  of  the  Chambal :  it  was  drawn  from  the  direct 

*  Soir  ul  MutukheHn,  ajid  Grant  Duff.  »  Seir  ul  MutAkherin.    Ahmed  Shah's 

'  [Muhyi'H  sunnat.  the  son  or  grandson     proceedings  are  from  Afghan  accounts, 
of  CambaJthsh.— Ed.] 
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and  envy.  They  even  endeavoured  to  assume  the  pomp  which 
was  characteristic  of  their  rivals.  Bich  dresses,  spacious  tents, 
and  splendid  caparisons  became  common  among  them,  and  their 
courts  and  retinues  were  formed  on  the  Mogul  model. 

This  show  of  greatness  did  not  seem  misplaced  in  the  p6shw& 
and  his  ministers,  who  were  Concan  Bramins,  a  comely  race, 
prepared  by  the  mildness  and  gravity  of  their  manners  to  take 
up  dignity  without  any  appearance  of  incongruity ;  but  it  sat 
very  ill  on  the  little  active  Marattas,  whose  sturdy  figures  and 
vulgar  manners  gave  a  ludicrous  effect  to  their  attempts  at  a 
stately  demeanour. 

Whatever  the  nation  possessed  either  of  power  or  magni- 
ficence was  brought  forth  to  give  weight  to  Sedasheo  Great  pre- 
Bhao.     The  news  of  the  misfortunes  of  Sindia  and  S^*;?Slt'S 
Holcar  were  only  a  fresh  stimulus  to  exertion ;  and  it  ^i»<*<»*^- 
seemed  to  be  resolved  by  one  great  and  decisive  effort,  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.*® 

The  prince  thus  elevated  was  naturally  haughty  and  over- 
bearing, proud  of  the  new  greatness  of  his  family,  and  Arrofranoe 
puffed  up  by  recent  success  into  an  overweening  con-  ^^^^^ 
tidence  in  his  own  abilities  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  d^^«>BhAo. 
soldier.  He  was  accompanied  by  Wiswas  Rao,  the  p^shwa's 
youthful  son  and  heir  apparent,  and  by  all  the  great  Bramin 
and  Maratta  chiefs  without  exception.  Many  Edjput  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  join  him  as  he  advanced,  and  Suraj  Mai  is 
said  to  have  reinforced  him  with  a  body  of  30,000  Jats. 

This  experienced  old  chief,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
act  with  the  Marattas,  took  occasion  to  advise  the  Bhao  to  leave 
his  infantry  and  guns,  and  aU  his  heavy  baggage,  in  the  Jat 
territory,  where  it  would  be  protected  by  strong  forts,  to  advance 
with  his  horse  alone,  to  harass  his  enemies  in  the  Maratta 
manner,  and  protract  the  war  until  the  Durranis,  who  had  al- 
ready been  many  months  in  India,  should  be  constrained  by  the 
climate  to  withdraw  to  their  native  mountains.  This  prudent 
counsel,  though  seconded  by  the  Maratta  chiefs,  was  at  once 
rejected  by  their  commander,  who  looked  down  on  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  such  means,  and  who  also  attached  an  undue  import- 
ance to  his  regular  infantry  and  guns.  This  was  not  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  slighted  Suraj  Mai,  whom  he  treated  as  a 
petty  zemindar,  incapable  of  judging  of  politics  on  a  large  scale. 
He  also  offended  his  Maratta  chiefs  by  his  Bramin  pride,  as  well 

»•  Seir  ul  Mutikherin.    Grant  Duff. 
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as  by  bis  imperious  manner  of  exercising  his  command,  and  the 

absence  of  tbe  freedom  and  familiarity  to  wbich  tbey  were  ac- 

He  takes       customcd  in  their  leaders.    In  this  manner  he  advanced 

i>eiw.  to  Delhi,  which  was  held  by  a  small  garrison  of  Dur- 

ranis  and  their  partisans,  Ghazi  ud  din  having  taken  refiige  in 

the  Jat  country.     The  great  extent  of  the  city  walls  enabled  a 

party  of  Marattas  to  climb  up  a  neglected  bastion,  and  the 

citadel  yielded  to  the  artillery  after  attempting  a  short  defence, 

The  Bhao  made  an  injudicious  as  weU  as  ungenerous  use  of  thii 

conquest.     He  defa^ced  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  shrines,  for  tht 

sake  of  the  rich  ornaments  which  had   been   spared  by  th^ 

Persians  and  Afghans.     He  tore  down  the  silver  ceiling  of  tht 

haU  of  audience,   which   was   coined   into   seventeen  lacs  o: 

rupees,*^  and  seized  on  the  throne  (no  longer  so  precious  as  o 

old),  and  on  aU  other  royal  ornaments.     He  even  proposed  t< 

proclaim  Wiswas  Rao  emperor  of  India,  and  was  only  prevails 

on  to  postpone  the  measure  until  he  should  have  driven  th< 

Durranis  across  the  Indus.     All  these  proceedings  alarmed  au( 

disgusted  Suraj  Mai,  who  was  unwilling  to  go  to  extremitie 

with   his  own  near  neighbours.     He  soon  after  entered  on  i 

secret  consultation  with  Shuja  ud  doula,  and  withdrew  to  hi 

own  territory  without  openly  renouncing  his  alliance  with  th( 

Marattas.    The  Bhao  affected  to  treat  this  defection  as  a  matte 

beneath  his  notice. 

During  this  time  the  shah  vms  cantoned  for  the  rains  a 
Ahmed  Anupshchr,  on  the  frontier  of  Oudh,  whither  he  ha< 
tiation  with  bccn  drawu  by  an  important  negotiation.  He  was  sur 
doula.  of  cordial  assistance  from  Najib  and  the  Bohillas,  bu 

the  co-operation  of  Shuja  ud  doula  was  by  no  means  eqnall 
certain.  Though  that  ruler  could  not  declare  against  the  Ma 
hometans,  his  interests  counselled  neutrality,  and  he  had  a 
hereditary  disinclination  to  joining  Ahmed  Shah,  to  whom  h 
Who  joins  father,  Safder  Jang,  had  been  openly  opposed.  It  in 
itL^nS""  *^  influence  him  that  the  shah  advanced  to  Anu] 
l^rn'eo  shehr;  and  this  movement,  with  the  persuasion  < 
A  H^ii78  Najib  ud  doula,  who  paid  him  a  visit  for  the  purpo© 
ziiiaj.  succeeded  in  procuring  his  accession  to  the  Mussu 
man  cause. 

He  nevertheless  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  ti 
Marattas,  which  might  serve  to  secure  an  accommodation, 

"  170,000/.  Casi  Rai'a  Narrative  (Asi-  satldi  in  the  seirice  of  Shiga  nd  doaU 
atir  liesearchis,  vol.  iii.  p.  97).  [He  was  a  Ed.]  Grant  Duff  makeB  the  l"0,OOA/.i 
Hindu  of  the  Deckan,  who  was  a  muta>     elude  all  the  (date  in  the  ] 
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expedient,  and  was  in  the  mean  time  a  useful  channel  for  over- 
tures between  that  people  and  the  shah.^* 

After  this  arrangement  was  concluded,  Ahmed  was  still  pre- 
vented moving  by  the  violence  of  the  periodical  rains :  ^j^S^f***** 
but  before  that  season  was  well  over,  he  broke  up  his  ■«»?"■* 
cantonment,  and  marched  towards  Delhi.     His  move-  Bhao. 
ment  was  accelerated  by  hearing  that  the  Bhao  had  set  out  with 
a  picked  force  to  attack  Cunjpura,  on  the  Jumna,  sixty  miles 
above  Delhi,  where  there  was  a  Durrani  garrison,  under  an 
officer  of  distinction.     On  reaching  that  river  nea^  the  capital, 
he  found  it  still  swollen  and  rapid :  he  proceeded  up  the  banks 
in  search  of  a  ford,  until  he  got  near  Cunjpura,  where  he  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  that  the  place  had  been  taken,  and  the 
whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword.     Enraged  at  this  disgrace  in- 
flicted almost  before  his  eyes,  the  shah  passed  the  river,  Hi«boidp«8. 
between  fording  and  swimming;  and  though  he  lost  jumna. 
many  men  in  this  bold  undertaking,  it  made  so  great  oiJt!  25.  ' 
an  impression  on  the  enemy,  that  they  hastened  to  ^^^*J!iJ5; 
remove  out  of  his  reach,  and  soon  retired  to  Panipat,  P*^;*i^^*2r 
where  they  threw  up  works  round  their  camp,  encom-  camp. 
passed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  protected  by  their  nume- 
rous artillery.     The  Bhao's  force  consisted  of  55,000  Their  nnm- 
cavalry  in  regidar  pay,  with  at  least  15,000  predatory  **"• 
Maratta  horse,  and  15,000  infantry,  of  whom  9000  were  disci- 
plined Sepoys,  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi,  a  Mussulman  de- 
serter from  the  French  service.    He  had  200  guns,  with  numerous 
wall  pieces,  and  a  great  supply  of  rockets,  which  is  a  favourite 
weapon  with  the  Marattas.     These  troops,  with  their  numerous 
followers,  made  the  numbers  within  his  lines  amount  to  300,000 
men.*^ 

Ahmed*  Shah  had  about  40,000  Afghans  and  Persians,  13,000 
Indian  horse,  and  a  force  of  Indian  infantry  estimated  p^,^  ^^^^ 
at  38,000,  of  which  the  part  consisting  of  Rohilla  Af-  Ahmcdsiukh. 
ghans  would  be  very  efficient,  but  the  great  majority  the  usual 
rabble  of  Indian  foot  soldiers.**     He  had,  also,  about  thirty 

"  Casi  Rai,  the  author  of  the  Narrative,  comparison  with  Nadir  Shah's  force,  and 

was  ODO  of  the  agents  in  this  intercourse.  that  of  Shah  Zeman,  in  later  times,  as 

"  Grant  Duff  agrees  with  Casi  Rai  in  well  as  from  the  incorrectness  of  Asiatic 

raaking  the  paid  horse  and  infantry  70,000,  muster-rolls,  I  conceive  the  amount  to  \m*. 

a?*    above,   and  estimates  the  predatory  much  exaggerated.     There  must  also  have 

horse  and  followers  at  200,000.     Casi  Rai  been  a  great  reduction  from  garrisons  in 


8tat4?s  the  whole  number  at  500,000.  (Asi-  the  Punjab  and  other  places,  casualties  in 

(it'w  Ifesearchea,  vol.  iii.  p.  123.)  action,  and  deaths  from  the  climate  dur- 

••  The  accounts  of  the  Durranls  them-  ing  the  hot  season  and  rains;  so  that  I 

selves  make  the  number  of  the  army  that  think  40,000  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the 

crossed  the  Indus  63,000 ;    but,  from  a  AfghknB.    The  Indian  numbers  are  from 
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While  things  were  tending  to  this  conclusion,  neither  party 
was  inactive  in  its  efforts  to  hasten  the  crisis.  Continual  skir- 
mishes went  on  between  the  armies  :  the  Marattas  made  three 
vigorous  attacks  on  the  Durrani  lines ;  convoys  were  always 
attempting  to  make  their  way  into  the  camp ;  and  though  one 
charged  with  treasure  from  Delhi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Afghans,  others  were  secretly  forwarded  by  Suraj  Mai  and  the 
Rdjput  chiefs  ;  and  as  the  Bhao  bore  his  difficulties  with  dignity 
and  resolution,  their  extent  and  daily  increase  were  unknown  to 
his  enemies.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Indian  allies  lost  aU 
patience,  and  wearied  Ahmed  Shdh  with  their  importunities 
that  he  would  put  an  end  to  their  fatigues  by  a  decisive  action : 
but  his  constant  answer  was,  "  This  is  a  matter  of  war  with 
which  you  are  not  acquainted.  In  other  affairs  do  as  you 
please,  but  leave  this  to  me."  He  had  a  small  red  tent  pitched 
in  front  of  his  intrenchment,  to  which  he  repaired  every  morn- 
ing in  time  for  prayers  at  daybreak,  and  where  he  generaUy 
returned  to  dine  in  the  evening.  He  was  on  horseback  for  the 
whole  day,  visiting  his  posts,  and  reconnoitring  the  enemy; 
and  never  rode  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  At  night 
he  placed  a  picket  of  5000  horse  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
enemy,  while  other  parties  went  the  rounds  of  the  whole  en- 
campment. "  He  used  to  say  to  the  Hindostani  chiefs,  *  Do 
you  sleep ;  I  wiU  take  care  that  no  harm  befalls  you ;'  and  to 
say  the  truth,  his  orders  were  obeyed  like  destiny,  no  man 
daring  to  hesitate  or  delay  one  moment  in  executing  them."  ^* 

During  this  time  the  Bhao's  embarrassments  became  daily 
more  urgent ;  and  he  made  frequent  applications  to  Shuja  ud 
doula  through  Casi  Rai  (the  author  of  our  Narrative)  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  him  and  the  Mussulmans.  When  his  proposals 
were  made  known  to  the  shah,  he  replied  that  he  was  only  an 
auxiliary,  and  had  no  views  of  his  own ;  that  he  claimed  the 
entire  control  of  the  war,  but  left  the  Hindostani  chiefs  to  carry- 
on  their  negotiations  as  they  pleased.  The  majority  of  those 
chiefs  were  well  disposed  to  an  accommodation,  which  would 
have  been  particularly  acceptable  to  Shuja  ud  doula;  but 
Najib  always  steadily  opposed  the  overtures,  and  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  rest  the  ruin  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  if  the  shah  left  India  while  the  Maratta  power  was  still 
entire. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  must  now  have  been  the 

'»  Casi  Rai. 
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state  of  the  Maratta  host,  cooped  up  amidst  the  stench  of  a 
blockaded  camp,  among  dead  and  dying  animals,  snrronndedbT 
&mished  followers,  and  threatened  with  the  terrible  consmmna- 
tion  of  the  ctUs  which  they  already  suffered.  Among  their  last 
efforts  they  sent  out  a  foraging  party,  with  innumerable  camp 
followers,  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  some  relief;  but  the  help- 
less crowd  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered  in 
prodigious  numbers.  On  this  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  surrounded 
the  Bhao's  tent  in  a  body  ;  they  said  that  they  had  entirely  ex- 
hausted the  last  remains  of  their  provisions,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  run  any  risk  in  the  field  than  to  perish  in  misery.  TheBhao 
agreed  to  their  wish :  they  all  partook  of  bitel  leaf^  and  swore 
to  fight  to  the  last ;  and  orders  were  given  to  make  the  attack 
on  the  next  morning  before  daybreak. 

In  this  extremity  the  Bhao  wrote  to  CasiBai  a  short  note  with 
his  own  hand :  ^*'  The  cup  is  now  full  to  the  brim,  and  cannot 
hold  another  drop.  If  anything  can  be  done,  do  it,  or  else 
answer  me  plainly  at  once ;  hereafter  there  will  be  no  time  for 
writing  or  speaking." 

Casi  Bai  was  communicating  this  note  to  Shuja  uddonla 
Buttle  of  about  three  in  the  morning,  when  his  spies  came  to  iv- 
Panijiat.  p^j^  ^^^  y^^  MaKittas  wcrc  getting  under  arms.  Shuja 
immediately  repaired  to  the  shah's  tent,  and  desired  he  might 
be  awakened  without  delay.  The  shah  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, ready  dressed  ;  and,  mounting  a  horse  which  always  stood 
saddled  by  his  door,  he  rode  towards  the  enemy,  ordering  his 
own  troops  out  as  he  advanced. 

One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  send  for  Casi  Bai,  and  interro- 
▲.D.  1761,  gate  him  about  the  source  of  the  intelligence  he  had 
a"h.  1 174, '  communicated.  This  he  did  as  he  was  moving  forward, 
bLl  '  until,  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  he  met  some  Dur- 
rani horsemen,  loaded  with  plunder,  who  reported  that  the 
Marattas  had  deserted  their  camp  and  fled.  On  hearing 
this,  Ahmed  turned  to  Casi  Bai  and  asked  him  what  he  said 
to  that  ?  but  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  Marattas  announced 
their  presence  by  a  general  discharge  of  their  aitiUeiT  along 
the  whole  of  their  line.  "  On  this  the  shah,  who  was  sitting 
upon  his  horse  smoking  a  Persian  kalyan,  gave  it  to  his  servant, 
and  with  great  calmness  said  to  the  nabob  (Shnja),  ^Tour 
servant's  news  is  very  true  I  see.' "  He  then  sent  orders  to 
hasten  the  advance  of  his  own  army.  When  objects  became 
discernible,  the  columns  of  the  Marattas  were  seen  advancing 
slowly  and  regularly  with  their  artillery  in  front.     Hie  shah 
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drew  up  his  army  opposite,  and,  himself,  took  post  at  his  little 
red  tent,  which  was  now  in  the  rear  of  the  line. 

The  Mussulmans  did  not  make  much  use  of  their  gxms ;  and 
OS  those  of  the  Marattas  approached,  the  shot  went  over  the 
heads  of  their  adversaries.  The  actual  engagement  was  begun 
by  Ibrahim  Kh4n  (Jardi,  who  rode  up  to  the  Bhao,  respectfully 
saluted  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  often  been  offended  with  me 
for  insisting  on  regular  pay  to  my  men ;  you  shall  now  see  that 
they  have  not  earned  it  in  vain."  He  then  seized  a  colour  with 
his  own  hand,  and  ordered  his  battalions  to  cease  firing  and 
charge  bayonets.  Their  attack  fell  on  the  EohiUas,  whose  un- 
disciplined valour  only  increased  their  loss,  and  who  were  broken 
after  a  prodigious  slaughter.  Their  defeat  laid  open  the  right 
of  the  grand  vazir,^^  who  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Durrani 
line,  and  who  was  now  charged  by  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas  Rao 
with  the  flower  of  the  Maratta  army.  In  this  charge,  Attai 
KMn,  the  vazir's  nephew,  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  his  Dur- 
ranis  were  forced  to  givegroimd;  but  he  himself  dismounted, 
and,  with  the  few  that  were  near  him,  determined  to  die  at  his 
post.  Shuja  ud  doula  was  next  to  the  grand  vazir's  division, 
but  could  not  see  what  was  passing  for  the  dust :  finding  the 
sound  of  men  and  horses  in  that  quarter  suddenly  diminish,  he 
sent  Casi  Eai  to  inquire  the  cause.  He  found  the  grand  vazir  on 
foot  in  fiill  armour,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  despair,  reproach- 
ing his  men  for  quitting  him,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  ranks.  "  Ride  to  Shuja  ud  doula,"  said  he,  "  and 
tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  support  me  immediately,  I  must 
perish."  But  Shuja,  though  he  kept  his  groimd,  did  not  venture 
to  take  part  in  the  action. 

Meanwhile  these  transactions  had  not  escaped  Ahmed  Sh£h ; 
and  the  reserve  which  he  had  ordered  up  arrived  at  the  critical 
moment  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  grand  vazir.  The 
battle  now  became  stationary,  but  the  advantage  still  inclined 
to  the  Marattas ;  until  Ahmed,  after  rallying  the  fugitives  and 
ordering  all  who  refused  to  return  to  be  cut  down,  gave  orders 
for  an  advance  of  his  own  line,  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
a  division  on  his  left  to  wheel  up  and  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 
This  manoeuvre  was  decisive  ;  for  though  the  closest  combat  was 
raging  in  the  centre,  where  the  Bhao  and  Wiswas  were  engaged 
on  horseback,  and  where  they  fought  on  both  sides  with  spears, 
swords,  battle-axes,  and  even  daggers,  yet,  "  aU  at  once,  as  if 

>•  [The  Durrani  Shah  WaU  Kh4ii.— Ed.] 
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by  enchantment,  the  whole  Maratta  army  tamed  their  backs 
and  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered  with 
heaps  of  dead."  The  victors  pursued  them  with  the  utmost 
fiiry ;  and  as  they  gave  no  quarter,  the  slaughter  is  scarcely  to 
Dcrtruction  be  couccived ;  the  pursuit  continuing  in  every  direction 
?»tta\n^.  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  who  escaped  from  the  enemy  were  cut  oflF  by  the  peasants ; 
and  great  numbers  who  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Durrdnis 
were  crueUy  massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  shah  himself  wa^ 
not  exempt  fix)m  a  share  in  these  barbarities :  for  he  not  only 
took  no  means  to  prevent  them,  but,  at  the  instigation  of  Najib, 
he  made  a  strict  search  for  Jancoji  Sindia,  who  was  concealed 
by  a  Durrani  chief,  and  who  was  made  away  with  to  prevent 
detection.  He  also  compelled  Shuja  ud  doula  to  give  up  the 
gallant  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  had  been  made  prisoner ;  sent  for 
him  into  his  presence  to  reproach  him ;  and  then  gave  him  over 
to  the  grand  vazir  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  where  he  died 
of  his  wounds  within  a  week.*^ 

The  body  of  Wiswas  Rao  was  found,  and  a  headless  trunk 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  Bhao's ;  but  the  fate  of  the  latter 
was  so  far  from  certain,  that,  many  years  after,  an  impostor 
obtained  credit  for  a  time  by  assuming  his  character.  The 
whole  number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  near 
200,000.**  Almost  all  the  great  Maratta  chiefs  were  killed  or 
wounded,  except  those  who  had  been  left  with  a  force  at  Delhi ; 
and  Malhar  Rdo  Holcar,  who  was  accused  of  too  early  a  retreat. 
Mahaji  Sindia,  afterwards  the  founder  of  a  great  state,  was 
lamed  for  life ;  and  Nana  Famavis,  who  long  kept  off  the  down- 
full  of  the  peshwa's  government,  narrowly  escaped  by  flight. '* 

Never  was  a  defeat  more  complete,  and  never  was  there  a 
Despondency  calamity  that  diffused  so  much  consternation.  Grief 
ratu  nation,  and  dospoudency  spread  over  the  whole  Maratta  people : 
most  had  to  mourn  relations,  and  aU  felt  the  destruction  of  the 
army  as  a  death-blow  to  their  national  greatness.  The  p^shwi 
Death  of  the  ncvcr  recovcrod  the  shock.  He  slowly  retreated  from 
pdahwo.        Yns  fix)ntier  towards  Puna,  and  died  in  a  temple  which 

"  Casi  Rai  says  he  wns  twated  with  campaign  is  compiled  from  Grant  Duff  the 

the    greatest    cruelty,    and  that   it  waa  Seir  ul  Mut^kherin,  and  Oi»i  Rii*>  **- 

reported  that   poibon   was   put   into  hia  count  of  the  battle  of  Paniput  (in  vol  iii- 

wounds  ;  but  that  was  not  a  moment  when  of  the  Asiatic  Reaearckrit,  p.  91,  &c )  Th.> 

vengeance  (if  there  had  been  any  motive  last  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimrn  to  U 

for  it)  would  have   taken   so  indirect  a  found  ot  narrative  by  an  Indian.     Tkr 

course.  Afghin  accounts  of  Ahmed  Shih's  pnr 

"  Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  ceedings  also  furnish  some  inlbnnatico. 

**  The  account  of  Sedasheo  Rao  Bhao*s 
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he  had  himself  erected  near  that  city.*®  The  wreck  of  the  army 
retired  beyond  the  Nerbadda,  evacuating  almost  all  their  acqui- 
sitions in  Hindostan.*^  Dissensions  soon  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Balaji,  and  the  government  of  the  peshwa  never  re- 
gained its  vigour.  Most  of  the  Maratta  conquests  were  recovered 
at  a  subsequent  period ;  but  it  was  by  independent  chiefs,  with 
the  aid  of  European  officers  and  disciplined  sepoys.  DiMoittti<m 
The  confederacy  of  the  Mahometan  princes  dissolved  on  mJtS^  o^" 
the  cessation  of  their  common  danger.  Ahmed  Shah  '^'^^'acy. 
returned  home  without  attempting  to  profit  by  his  victory,  and 
never  afterwards  took  any  share  in  the  afTairs  of  India.** 

The  actors  in  the  last  transactions  having  now  aU  left  the 
stage,  the  history  of  the  Mogul  empire  here  closes  of  Extinction 
itself.  Its  territory  is  broken  into  separate  states  ;  the  emigre, 
capital  is  deserted ;  the  claimant  to  the  name  of  emperor  is  an 
exile  and  a  dependent ;  while  a  new  race  of  conquerors  has 
already  commenced  its  career,  which  may  again  unite  the  em- 
pire under  better  auspices  than  before.*' 


*•  Grant  Duff. 

«'  Sir  J.Malcolm's Af<l/twi,  vol. i.  pp.  120, 
121. 

"  [He  recognised  AU  Gohar,  the  eldest 
son  of  Alamgir  II.,  as  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Sh4h  Alam  II.— Ed.] 

*■  [It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  contemporary  events  which  were 


now  passing  in  different  parts  of  India. 
In  Oct.  1700,  Mir  Ja'far  was  deposed  in 
Bengal,  and  Mir  Easim  set  up  in  his 
place ;  Lally  surrendered  Pondicherry  to 
the  English,  Jan.  14, 1761 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  Haidar  Ali  finally  established 
himself  in  Mysore. — Ed.] 
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APPENDIX, 

(See  page  476.) 


ON   TEE   STATES   FOBMED   ON  THE    DISS0LT7TI0N  OF    THE   EXPIBX 

OF  DELHI. 


Bahmani  Kings  of  the  Dechcm,^ 


BAHMANf    KW08    OF   TlIE 

Mahmfid  I.     . 

A.S. 
.    1378 

A.H. 

780 

Mohammed  IL       .    1488 

867 

Gtaiy&8  nd  din 

.  nvi 

799 

Mahmfidn.    .       .    14M 

897 

▲.D.     A.H. 

Hasan  G&ii«6  (or  AlA 

Flrfi2       . 

.    ISW 
.    1897 

799 

800 

nddln)         .        .    1347    748 

Ahmed  I. 

.    1422 

825 

Ahmed  IL       .       .    1518 

9M 

Mohammed  I.         .    18A8    7A9 

AU  ud  din 

.    1484 

888 

A14nddian.        .    1530 

tS7 

Mnj&hid  .        .        .    1875    776 

Ham&ytin 

.    1457 

862 

Wall        .        .        .1522 

D4ad        .        .        .    1378    780 

Nix4m     . 

.    1461 

US 

[Kallm     .       .       .    Ut« 

HASAif  GAlxQV,^  the  first  king  of  the  Deckan,  was  an  Afgh&n  of  the  lowest  rtaikp 
and  a  native  of  DelhL  He  fanned  a  small  spot  of  land  belonging  to  a  R^fft^i^^ 
Bramin  astrologer,  named  Gingii,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  king ;  Slih?''^  ^ 
and  having  accidentally  found  a  treasure  in  his  field,  he  had  the  honesty  to  give 
notice  of  it  to  his  landlord.  The  astrologer  was  so  much  struck  with  his  integ- 
rity that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  at  court  to  advance  his  fortunes.  Hasan 
thus  rose  to  a  great  station  in  the  Deckan,  where  his  merit  marked  him  out 
among  his  equals  to  be  their  leader  in  their  revolt.  He  had  before  assumed  the 
name  of  Gangu,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor ;  and  now,  from  a  similar  motive, 
added  that  of  Bahmani  (Bramin),  by  which  his  dynasty  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished.   He  fixed  his  capital  at  Culbarga. 

The  revolt  of  ther&ja  of  Warangal,  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  government 
of  Bijayanagar,  were  favourable  to  the  insurgents  at  first,  as  they  increased  the 
embarrassments  of  Mohammed  Tughlak ;  the  rija  of  Warangal  also  sent  a  body 
of  horse  to  assist  Hasan  Gdngii  in  his  final  struggle ;  but  their  establishment 
cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the  Mussulman  dominions  towards  the  south,  and  soon 
led  to  boundary  disputes,  which  involved  them  in  an  imceasing  war  with  the 
new  monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Hasan  GUmgil,  these  wan,  especially  that  with  Bijayana- 
gar, continued,  almost  without  intermission,  until  the  end  of  his  w.n«i«ktiM 
dynasty.    They  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  much  alteration  in 
the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  limits :  the  rdjas  of  Orissa  and  T^lingana,     ti.  A ' 
at  one  time,  made  their  way  to  the  gates  of  Bfdar,  which  was  then  the  capital : 
but  the  Mahometans  were  gainers  on  the  whole ;  they  occupied  most  of  the 
country  between  the  Kishna  and  Tumbadra ;  and  in  A  D.  1421,  the  Bahmani 
king,  Ahmed  Sh&h,  took  permanent  possession  of  Warangal,  and  compelled  the 
hija  of  T^lingdna  to  relinquish  his  ancient  capital. 

'  The  acconnts  of  the  inferior  Mahometan  dj- 
naeties,  where  not  otherwise  epeeifled,  are  taken 
from  Ferishta.  who  has  written  aMparafte  hiaUny 
of  each  (vols.  iL,  UL,  and  It.  of  Gol.  Brigga* 
tranalations). 

3  C  S 


*  The  royal  title  aasnmed  by  Hasan  was  Aid 
nd  dUn  ;  bnt,  to  distingnlsh  him  fhym  other  kings 
of  the  same  name,  I  bare  tetalnid  his  orlgiaal 
apptilation. 
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At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.,  the  last  of  the  Bahmani  kings  who 
exercised  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  Amber  R4i,  a  relation  of  the 
1'b.876.'  f^ji^  Qf  Orissa,  applied  to  the  Mussulnian  prince  to  assist  him  in  as- 
serting his  right  to  that  government ;  promising,  in  the  event  of  success,  to 
become  his  tributary,  and  to  cede  to  him  the  districts  of  Rajamandri  and 
C6ndapilli,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Kishna  and  GodiLveri.  Mohammed  accepted 
the  offer,  and  sent  an  army  to  support  the  pretender.  Amber  Rai  was  put  in 
possession  of  Orissa,  and  the  two  districts  were  made  over  to  the  Mussulmans, 
A.n.  1477.  and  occupied  by  their  troops.  Amber  Rdi  subsequently  endeavoured  to 
A.IL  882.  regain  possession  of  the  districts  he  had  ceded ;  when  Mohammed 
^  moved  agdnst  him  in  person,  invaded  his  country,  reduced  him  to 
submission ;  and,  after  settling  Hajamandri  and  Condapilli,  carried  his 
arms  to  the  southward  along  the  coast,  annexed  Majsulipatam  to  his  dominions, 
and  pushed  his  incursions  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Canchi,  or  Conjeveram, 
near  Madras,  which  he  plundered. 

The  same  king  met  with  equal  success  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  hi^ 
'2^'JJ  minister  having  acquired  possession  of  the  Concan,  the  tract  between 
|*2J^  the  Western  Ghits  and  the  sea  from  Bombay  to  Goa.  The  Bahmani 
tS  1471.**  kings  had  been  occupied  in  this  conquest  for  more  than  forty  years, 
U  8?!**  and  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  that  rugged  and  wooded  countoy,  and, 
after  all,  were  never  able  perfectly  to  subdue  it. 

The  Bahmani  kings  were  several  times  engaged  in  wars  with  those  of 
Kh&nd^h  and  M&lwa,  generally  on  the  frx)ntier8  of  Berar  :  on  one  occaaon 
(a.d.  1461-2),  the  king  of  Mdlwa  advanced  to  Bidar,  then  the  capital,  and 
might  have  taken  it^  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  king  of  Guzerit. 


Dynasty  of  A'dil  8hdh  at  Bijdpur. 

POUNDED    BY    Y^SUP   IdIL    SHAH,   A    TURKISH    SLAVE. 


A.D. 

A.H. 

A.D. 

A.U. 

A.D.    A.B 

YftOTf  A'dnShAh    . 

1489 

896 

IbrAhimA'dilShAh 

ldjl6 

914 

Ibr&him  A'dil  Shih 

ItmaUA'dUShAh   . 

1610 

916 

All  A'dU  Sh4h 

1657 

966 

II.        .        .        .    1479   P^'i 

]CaU6  A'dU  Shih    . 

1534 

941 

YusuF  A'dil  ShXh  claimed  an  illustrious  descent,  supported  by  a  plausUe 
history.  The  Indian  historians  represent  him  as  son  of  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Amurath,  and  brother  to  Mohammed  11.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  They 
relate  that  he  was  an  infant  at  the  accession  of  Mohammed,  that  he  escaped 
being  put  to  death  with  the  rest  of  his  brothers  by  the  contrivance  of  hi^ 
mother,  and  was  by  her  means  conveyed  to  Persia. 

Being  obliged  to  fly  from  Persia  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  account  of  some 
suspicion  of  his  birth,  he  was  inveigled  to  the  Bahmani  court,  and  there  sold  as 
a  slave. 

He  rose,  according  to  the  course  of  Mamliik  adventurers,  untU.  he  asflomed 
the  crown,  as  has  been  related. 

From  that  time  he  was  occupied  in  resisting  Edsim  Barid,  the  usurper  of  the 
Bahmani  government,  and  in  seizing  the  possessions  of  other  chiefs  around,  who, 
like  him,  were  endeavouring  to  assert  their  independence.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  rija  of  Bijayanagar,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he  was  succ««ful. 
His  conquests  accquired  soHdity,  from  a  sort  of  paitition-tieaty  with  the  other 
two  new  kings  (of  Ahmednagar  and  Ber^r),  by  which  the  tide  of  each  io  hl^ 
possessions  was  recognised. 
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A  notion  of  the  extent  of  his  kingdom  may  be  gained  by  assuming  the  Bfma 
and  Kishna  rivers  for  his  boundary  on  the  east,  the  river  Tumbadra    E,t«tofth« 
on  the  south,  the  sea  from  near  Goa  to  near  Bombay  on  the  west,     ^*'»«*»"»- 
and  perhaps  the  Nira  river  on  the  north. 

lie  afterwards  involved  himself  in  fresh  troubles  by  his  zeal  for  the  Shia  re- 
ligion, which  he  had  imbibed  in  Persia  from  some  of  the  immediate  Attempt  to  in- 
followers  of  Shekh  Safi.     He  declared  that  faith  to  be  the  established  Su**  *** 


religion  of  the  state ;  and  by  a  proceeding  so  unexampled  in  India,  he  caused 
much  disaffection  among  his  own  subjects,  and  produced  a  combination  of  all 
the  other  Mahometan  kings  against  him.  He  showed  great  resolution  in  support- 
ing himself  against  this  confederacy,  and  great  skill  in  disuniting  its  members ; 
but  it  was  only  by  renouncing  his  innovations  in  religion  that  he  was  able,  at 
last,  to  reconcile  himself  to  all  his  opponents. 

His  son  Ismail  was  a  minor  at  his  death.  The  minister  who  acted  as  regent 
planned  the  usurpation  of  the  government ;  and  with  this  view  put  lun^iooi  &«. 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Sunm'  or  native  faction,  and  depressed  and  **""* 
discharged  the  foreigners.  His  plan  having  failed,  the  young  king  became  as 
violent  a  Shia,  formed  his  army  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  would  enlist  no  Indian, 
unless  he  were  the  son  of  a  foreigner,  a  Pitan,*  or  a  Rajput.  He  affected  foreign 
manners,  and  always  used  the  Persian  and  Tiirki  languages  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  Deckan."* 

Ibrahim,  the  fourth  king  (the  third  having  only  reigned  six  months),  was  a 
zealous  Sunni,  and  discharged  all  the  foreign  troops.  They  were  recalled  by  his 
son  All,  an  enthusiastic  Shia.  During  the  minority  of  All's  son,  Ibrahim  11., 
there  was  a  struggle  between  the  factions,  in  which,  at  length,  the  Sunnis 
prevailed. 

A  change  of  more  importance  than  these  revolutions  of  sects  was  the  rise  of 
the  Marattas.  These  Hindus  having  fallen  completely  under  the  RiMofth. 
kings  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bijapur,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  '■»™"^ 
of  their  own  raja  of  Deogiri,  were  treated  as  subjects,  and  employed  without 
distrust.  Yiisuf,  the  first  A'dil  Shdh,  is  said  to  have  given  a  command  of 
12,000  infantry  to  a  Maratta  chief  ;*  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns  they  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  natives,  being  entertained  in  great  numbers  whenever  that 
party  prevailed.  They  were  known  under  the  name  of  B^rgis,  were  often  horse, 
and  by  their  light  and  predatory  operations  contributed  to  introduce  the  system 
of  defence  to  which  the  Bijapur  government  always  had  recourse  when  attacked. 
A  remarkable  innovation  was  introduced  by  Ibrahim  (the  fourth  king).  He 
directed  the  public  accounts  to  be  kept  in  the  Maratta  language,  instead  of  the 
Persian.  Considering  that  this  was  the  language  of  all  the  village  accountants, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  officers  of  revenue  and  finance  were  also  generally  Hin- 
dus, it  is  surprising  that  the  improvement  was  not  introduced  sooner,  and  more 
extensively  copied. 

There  were  constant  wars  and  shifting  confederacies  among  the  Mussulman 
kings ;  in  both  of  which  the  rajas  of  Bijayanagar  often  took  a  part,  as  wm  with  tiM 
did  the  kings  of  Khdnd^sh  and  Guzerdt,  the  latter  with  much  weight.  t*n  un««.  *****" 
In  all  these  wars  the  constant  enemy  of  the  A'dil  Shih  was  the  Nizam  Sh&h  of 
Ahmednagar,  their  hostility  being  caused  by  rival  claims  to  the  possession  of 
Solapiir  and  some  other  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Buna. 

*  Pit4n  [or  rather  Path&n]  Ib  a  name  often  ap-  that  Deckanl  (a  dialect  of  Hindostani)  was  the 
plied  by  the  Indians  to  the  Afghiins,  but  more  usual  language  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  begin- 
generally    to   the  Indian  descendants  of  that      ning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

people.  •  Grant  Duff,  vol.  L  p.  84. 

*  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.     The  itemark  shows 
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At  length,  the  four  great  Mahometan  goyenunentBy  A'dil  Shih,  Niz&n  Shib, 
LHM»«^iMt  Barfd,  and  Kutb  Shih,  formed  a  leagae  against  Rim  lUja,  then 
■iR^"***'-  mling  at  Bijajanagar,  the  result  of  which  has  been  related  in  tiie 
text  (page  477). 

Among  the  other  wars  of  the  A'dil  Shihf  kings,  those  with  the  Portogoese  aif 
jf^  ^^  ,1^  mentioned  by  the  native  historians  with  affected  negHgenoe.  Thej 
'•"•■"•■  state  that  Goa  was  lost  under  Yiisuf,  retaken  by  that  king  in  penon, 
and  lost  again  under  his  son  Ismail ;  *  but  as  the  kings  of  Bijipur  and  Ahmed- 
nagar  afterwards  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Pbrtnguese  at  Gtia  and 
Ghoul  (a.d.  1670),  and  were  both  repulsed,  it  is  evident  that  thej  could  not 
have  been  insensible  to  the  formidable  character  of  their  antagomsta.^ 

This  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  battle  of  Tilicdta,  was  subsequent  to  tli« 
accession  of  Akber.  When  that  emperor  first  interfered  effectually  in  the  aftin 
of  the  Deckan,  the  last-mentioned  king,  Ibr&hfm  II ,  had  emerged  from  a  long 
^n.  1S9&.  minority,  and  was  taking  an  active  part  in  tiie  intCTial  disputes  of 
J.  ■.1004.       Ahmednagar. 


Dynasty  of  Nizam  8hdh  at  Ahmednagar. 

FOUNDED   BY   AHMED,    A   HIND1&   CONYSBT. 


AJ). 

A.H. 

▲.D. 

A.H. 

AJD. 

A.B. 

Ahmed    .       . 

.    1490 

896 

MfrAaHnMin 

.    1568 

996 

Ibrfthim 

.    ItH 

1<M 

Borh4n  . 

.     1508 

914 

Ismail 

.    1588 

997 

Ahmed  U.      . 

.     159i 

1004 

Hiuein    . 

.     1553 

961 

BarhAnIL     . 

.    1590 

999 

Bahikinr 

.    15M 

1(M 

Uxatak.       . 

.    1M5 

972 

Ths  father  of  Ahmed,  the  founder  of  the  Nicim  ShiUii  dynasty,  was  a  Bmnin 
of  Bijapiir.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  and  sold  for  a  slave  to  the  Bahmani 
king,  he  was  converted,  and  rose  to  the  first  dignity  in  the  state,  and  his  aoo 
declared  himself  king  (as  has  been  related)  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bakmaai 
government  So  far  were  his  descendants  from  being  ashamed  of  their  origio, 
^at  they  had  frequent  wars  with  the  kings  of  Ber&r  for  the  poeseenon  of  Pitn, 
a  village  in  the  latter  countiy,  to  which  their  Bramin  ancestors  had  been  keie- 
ditary  accountants.  In  the  same  spirit  Burhlm  (who  waa  the  second  bog) 
appointed  a  Bramin,  named  E&war  Sein,  to  be  his  p^shwi,  or  prime  ministpr, 
and  derived  great  advantage  from  the  confidence  he  reposed  on  him.  Thk 
dynasty  imitated  that  of  Bfjdpiir  in  employing  Marattas,  but  not  to  the  saoM 
extent  Those  in  their  service  were  chiefly  infisLntiy,  and  much  employed  u 
garrisons  in  hill-forts. 

Their  liberality  to  other  religions  did  not  save  the  Nizim  Shiha  firom  the 
Bi^iKtew  Urn-  influence  of  the  sects  in  their  own.  The  second  king  openly  profesed 
iLo/issT.  the  Shia  religion ;  and,  although  assailed  by  tumults  within,  and  ft 
^'*  ^^  combination  of  the  orthodox  kings  around,  waa  more  snccesifnl  thio 
his  neighbour  at  Bij^piir,  and  made  good  the  establishment  of  hia  own  sect 

A  change  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mirin  Haaain,  the  fiftk 
^D  1568,  king,  the  foreigners  by  whom  that  act  was  eflfeeted  beimg  mainiatd, 
^"^  *^         and  the  Sunnf  religion  introduced. 

A  feud,  however,  broke  out  among  the  Sunnis  themaelTea  under  the  iiitk 
king,  IsmaO,  in  consequence  of  a  powerful  prime  minister  deelning  for  a  Bt« 


•  ThU  WM  the  second  capture  lijAIhiiqiieiqne, 
in  A.D.  1610. 


'  Bri8Si'ArMto,v«Llltpu1M.  OoBtDd^ 
TOL  L  p.  77. 
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sect  called  Mehdeyf;  or  Gheir  Mehdf,  which  is  yery  odious  to  the  other  Muasul- 
mans.    It  may  have  been  owing  to  this  division  that  we  find  the  ^o.  ^sw, 
native  Deckanis  and  the  Abyssinians  on  different  sides  in  the  dissen-  ^^  ^^' 
sions  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  monarchy;  but  those  dissensions  had  not 
much  of  a  religious  character. 

The  share  of  the  Ahmednagar  governments  in  the  wars  and  confederacies  of 
the  other  kings  has  been  noticed.  It  had  also  wars  of  its  own  with  w«n  «iih  tk« 
Khind^h  and  Ber&r,  the  last  of  which  kingdoms  it  subverted,  in  Si*D*duS^  *' 
A.s.  1572,  and  annexed  the  territory  to  its  own«  Previous  to  this  success,  the 
Nizam  Shahi  king  was  subjected  to  a  great  humiliation,  having  been  besieged 
in  his  capital  by  I3ahadur  Sh4h,  king  of  Guzerat,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  superiority,  and  to  do  homage  to  him  in  very  submissive  forms.^ 

A  still  greater  degradation  awaited  his  successor,  who  was  besieged  in 
Ahmednagar  by  R&m  Rdja  of  Bijayanagar,  then  combined  with  a.&  laso, 
Bij&piir,  and  reduced  to  accept  an  interview  with  him  on  terms  of  *"''  *^* 
marked  inferiority. 

It  was  the  pride  displayed  by  lUm  R&ja  on  this  and  some  other  occasions^  that 
led  to  the  general  combination  against  him,  the  result  of  which  has  ^.n.  ims, 
been  already  mentioned.  ^■-  '^ 

It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  power  of  Ahmednagar/  although  on  an  unfortu- 
nate occasion,  that  in  one  campaign  against  the  A'dil  Sh^,  the  king  MiMiitenimt 
lost  upwards  of  600  guns.    Many  of  these  may  have  been  mere      ***^ 
swivels  'f  but  one  was  the  famous  cannon  now  at  Bijapiir,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  in  the  world.* 

Ferishta  mentions  the  great  prevalence  of  duels  (an  uncommon  practice  in 
Asia)  under  this  dynasty.  They  were  occasioned  by  the  most  trifling  disputes: 
it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  decline  them,  and  no  blame  was  attached  to 
the  death  of  the  parties,  provided  the  combat  was  a  fair  one.  Ferishta  himself 
witnessed  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  in  which  there  were  three  on  each  side,  and 
five  of  the  combatants  greybearded  men,  and  in  considerable  estimation  at  court 
Three  were  killed  on  Uie  spot,  and  the  survivors  died  of  their  woimds.^®  These 
duels  were  always  fought  with  sabres. 

At  its  greatest  extent  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar  comprehended  all  that  is 
now  called  the  Siibah  of  Aurangabdd,  and  all  the  west  of  that  of 
Berar.    It  also  possessed  a  portion  of  the  seacoast  in  the  C<5ncan, 
between  the  tracts  belonging  to  Guzer&t  and  Bijapur. 


▲.D.     A.H. 

▲.D. 

I.H. 

SoltinEoll    . 

.    1612    918 

SnbhABEoli  . 

.    15d0 

967 

Jamshld 

.     1543    940 

IbrAhlm  .       . 

.    1660 

967 

Dynasty  of  Kutb  Shdh  ai  Chlc6nda. 

FOUNDED    BY    KULf    KUTB,   A    T^KEXAN    SOLDIEB. 

A.D.     A.H. 

KobuDined  Kali    .    1680    988 

SuItXx  Euii  EuTB  ShXh,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  a  Turkman  of 
Ilamadan  in  Persia.    He  claimed  descent  from  the  head  of  his  clan,  and  he 

*  On  this  occasion  Bahidor  ShAh  showed  his  the  calibre  is  two  feet  four  inches  (Grant  Dtdf, 
snperiority  by  Rpeaking  Qnzer&tl,  hin  own  Ian-  voL  i.  p.  113) ;  it  isonly  fifteen  feet  long  (Oolonel 
guage  ;  and  theNizim  ShAh  replied  in  Persian,  Bykes,  Bombap  Jyatuaetions,  yoL  iii.  p.  62),  and 
which  might  be  considered  as  common  to  both.  weighs  forty  tons  (Oolonel  Brlggs,  above  quoted). 

•  BriggB'  Ferishta,  toL  iU.  p.  348.     This  gon  *•  Briggi^ /WiiMo,  toL  ill.  p.  906. 
ia  fonr  feet  eight  inches  in  diaineter  at  th«  mnisle; 
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certainly  came  to  India  a  free  man  in  quest  of  military  seirice.    He  entered  the 

guards  of  the  Bahmam'  king,  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  and  was 

governor  of  T^lingana  when  the  monarchy  broke  up.     It  is  not  certain  when 

he  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  he  was  king  in  substance  from  a.d.  1512,  a^h. 

918. 

Sf  ffif^i.      lie  openly  professed  the  Shia  religion  from  his  accession,  and  met 

«**"•  with  no  opposition  in  introducing  it  into  his  dominions. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  reign  he  left  a  territory  extending  from  the  GodaTeri  to 
Extent  of  hi*  beyond  the  Kishna,  and  from  the  sea  to  a  line  drawn  west  of  Heide> 
ki»g4^  abad  about  the  seventy-eighth  degree  of  east  longitude.  The  north- 
western districts  of  this  territory  were  fragments  of  the  Bahmam  kingdom,  and 
those  on  the  south-west  were  gained  from  Bijayanagar ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
cooqiiMt*  tnm  P<^  of  Sultiu  Kuli's  couquestfi  were  from  the  remains  of  the  Wa- 
**•  rangal  family  aud  other  chiefs  of  T^lingana.  He  gained  a  great  victory 

at  Condapilli  over  all  those  chiefs  united,  with  the  addition  of  the  r4ja  of  Orissa; 
and  although  the  raja  of  Bijayanagar  afterwards  endeavoured  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  religion,  the  government  of  Warangal  was  never  restored,  nor  the 
Mahometan  power  disturbed,  within  the  limits  above  mentioned. 

Sultan  Kuli  was  sometimes  interrupted  in  his  operations  against  the  Hindus 
Wan  with  th«  hy  attacks  from  his  Mussulman  neighbours,  especially  Ismail  A'dil 
SJuS?******"  Shah.  He,  however,  took  a  much  less  active  share  than  the  rest  in 
the  wars  among  the  kings  of  the  Deckan. 

He  was  murdered  at  the  age  of  ninety,  by  his  son  Jamshid,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  reigned  for  seven  years.  The  third  king  was  a  minor,  and  only  reigned 
a  few  months ;  but  Ibrahim,  the  fourth  of  the  line,  reigned  thirty  years,  and  his 
time  was  marked  by  most  of  the  few  important  transactions  of  the  dynasty. 

He  had  a  Hindu  minister  named  Jagdeo,  and  most  of  his  infantry  and  all  his 
nirihini.  th*  garrisons  were  composed  of  T^lingas  of  the  same  religion.  Jagdeo 
*~^  "^'  quarrelled  with  his  master,  fled  to  Berdr,  and  was  there  appointed  to 
a  great  command.  He  afterwards  went  over  to  Ram  RAja  of  Bijayanagar,  and 
Hk  wtfs.  by  his  influence  a  combination,  formed  between  the  r&ja,  Ali  A'dil 
Shah,  and  Ali  Barid  Sh4h,  was  enabled  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Ibrahim's 
country,  and  shut  him  up  in  his  capital :  peace  was  however  restored,  and  Ihri- 
him  afterwards  joined  in  the  general  confederacy  against  R4m  R^ja. 

The  Kutb  Sh&hi  kings  took  part  in  the  wars  and  alliances  of  the  other 
Mahometan  monarchs,  in  which  they  are  generally  connected  with  the  kings  of 
Ahmednagar ;  but  these  occasioned  no  permanent  change  in  their  condition :  their 
cooqa«Mt  en  aggraudisemcut  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindus.  Ibrahim 
coromaiideL  took  advantage  of  the  disturbances  in  Orissa,  and  the  invasion  of  that 
country  from  Bengal,  to  recover  R^jamandri  and  the  country  north  of  tbe 
Godaveri  up  to  Chicacol,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Hindus  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Bahmani  kingdom ;  and  his  successor,  Mohammed  Kuli,  carried  on 
his  conquests  to  the  south  of  the  Kishna,  and  added  Gandic6ta,  Cadapa,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  up  to  the  river  Pendr,  to  his  dominions. 

It  was  this  last  king  who  built  Heiderdb&d.  He  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bhdgnagar  (by  which  the  Hindus  call  it  still),  and  to  it  he  tranaferred  hif 
capital  from  the  neighbouring  site  of  Golconda. 

Mohammed  Kulf  reigned  for  many  years  after  Akber's  capture  of  Ahmed- 
nagar, but  his  situation  was  little  afiected  by  those  remote  tnnaactioiia. 
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Dynasty  of  Imdd  8hdk  in  Berdr. 

pounded  by  path  ullah,  descended  prom  a  oonyested 

hind6. 


TathXTUah 
AUaddin 


A.D.     A.H.  I 

1484    890      Dtscyik  (abont) 
1604    910      Burh4n  (perhaps)  , 


A.D.     A.H. 

1539    986   I  Tnttl 
IMO    968 


The  little  that  is  known  of  this  small  kingdom  has  found  a  place  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  neighbouring  states.  It  extended  from  the  Injddri  hills  to  the  Gk)d&« 
veri :  on  the  west  it  bordered  on  Ahmednagar  and  Eh&nd^sh,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seyenty-sixtli  degree  of  east  longitude.  On  the  east  its  limits  are  uncer- 
tain, but  probably  did  not  take  in  Ndgpur. 

Though  Fath  Ullah  exerdsed  sovereign  authority,  yet  A1&  ud  din  seems  first 
to  have  taken  the  title  of  king.^^ 

During  the  minority  of  Burh£n  Imad  Shah,  who  probably  succeeded  about 
1560,  his  prime  minister,  Tuf&l,  usurped  the  goyemment,  and  the  state  merged 
in  that  of  Ahmednagar  in  a.d.  1572,  a.h.  980. 


Dynasty  of  Bwrid  Shah  at  Bida/r. 


A.D. 

A.H. 

1498 

904 

Ibr&hlm 

1504 

910 

KAaimn. 

1549 

945 

A.D.  A.H. 
1562  990 
1569    997 


Mlrz&AU 
Amir  IL 


A.D.    A.a 
1572    1000 


KAsim     . 
Amir 
All  . 

The  Barids  derived  some  importance  at  first  from  appearing  as  the  ministers 
and  representatives  of  the  Bidimani  kings ;  but  the  illusion  was  not  kept  up 
beyond  the  life  of  K4sim  :  neither  he  nor  Amir  took  the  title  of  king. 

Their  territories  were  small  and  ill-defined,  and  the  period  of  th^  extinction 
is  uncertain. 

Amir  II.  was  reigning  in  a.d.  1609,  a.h.  1018,  when  Ferishta  closed  that  part 
of  his  history. 


Chizerdt. 

KINGS   OF   GUZEbXt. 


A.D.     A.H. 

HozafferShih  .  1396  799 
Ahmed  ShAh  .     1412    815 

Mohammed  ghih  .  1448  847 
KutbSh4h  .  .  1451  855 
Dkdd  Sbih  reigned  one  week. 


A.D.  A.H. 

MahmMShAhB«gar4l459  868 

Moiaffer  Sh4h  U.  .    1511  917 

BecanderShAh        .    1526  982 

Mahmfid  Sh4h  IL  .    1526  932 

BahidnrShAh        .    1526  982 


A.D.  A.H. 
Kir4a  Mohammed  ShAh 

Famkl  .    1586  9a 

Mahmfid  Shih  m.     1568  961 

Ahmed  ShAh  II.     .    1561  969 

Mosafter  ShAh  m.    1561  969 


GuzerXt  is  bounded  on  the  north-^ast  and  east  by  a  hilly  tract  whicb  connects 
the  Arayalli  mountains  with  the  Vindhya  chain ;  on  the  south  it  has  nmnivoonu 
the  sea,  which  nearly  surrounds  a  part  of  it,  and  forms  a  peninsula     °"'*^ 
equal  in  extent  to  all  the  rest  of  tiie  province ;  on  the  west  it  has  the  desert^ 
including  that  portion  called  the  Hin.    The  only  open  part  of  the  frontier  is  on 


Thin  is  rariondr  related  in  dilferent  plaoea  of  F&ithta ;  Imt  eae  toI.  UI.  iip.  850, 851. 


HSI^ST  or  ECDiA.  Arsa 

.  ixft  izZjs  muk  JMt  dsMR  easnects  it  nith 

LnggtiL:  «ni  at*  k  ■  i  ^  ■ -rtJA  they  send  (Hit 
fe  snca.  1^  nv=s*«t  » ii  Hit'v  w^^ds^  •§  are  the  anmeroas  xmTxnes 
:  -inn  -^^ar  mat  a  3it  jrnriafc"  stbl     T^  eumniry  gndaalW  g«tB 
3ILIIB  mia,  m-  x  Tia^xW  ±run.  Z3mt  TUHiauuak  s&i  ^e  krs^r  pin^  «tretciim^  for 

'^le  -ttsBXbBoljL  Ji  i^mttomsf  ibfcniriBiaitti  fru&  t^  ruK  «^  GuAeimt^  and  tm 

jz  :^±Tiaat  Siitfc  »e^  smmuanL  :£  jiw  xiZ^.  an^  m^  m  gcaecdL  naked  aod 
-iiTiT^*ii*»     MC  ztts&  m  «9Ka2  luKoa  jft  taifr  «■».  vikk  exxAi  to  a  gvett  di*- 


Wjia.  ->iKsac  jvoKSB^  fmn.  I«>i&L  i^  skfv j=v  bad  hat  a  nazruw  teimrry 
^^1^  ^K  IB.  "ae  iJUBiL  'liL  T3if  iiiz^-'v»sc  v?x*  IS*  isSiependeiit  xm^  oC  Jbalor 
•*•  -  rmr  Srihr  "Hm  TirnrV 'Yi"«crflitjr7"MTVii  n-wtrThnTTi-M*  TiKtiiJA 
•if  I  nE.annaigA^gttSgcaiat.'y-j&JiyaBiaBJC.jf  ta^ 

jmt  ituu]£*L  ic  -v^r  insi  :aiL£*d  ^  vr  iaanrWM»»  aad  ao^Mme^  re^iiltf 
^^jiiim^  vic  -isceii  nrrHiiai^M  "v^s*^  af-jniiL  rarat^i  wiiarjQt  a  scrvri-*:  az&d  h«  wis 

A  rvmSCiSE  dUIIETS  It  C29w3Z^MIII3fr  ^  ^3lfc  J3V  «SC  GxBOaL  Vf  jOQIZkZ  AI^  eSWlDMi  asd 

3MC?Kiiimiic  rucsTTT*  ^ibl  *"*  ftionxsr. 

riif  r»9C  i£  ;ai*  xlIj  imi  ixrac  sacs  w*  ftiad^  t&emovntain  tzibea  of  Birus 
jni  'riliib.  joximir  ^^na.  SLimt  ^-tricc  grrmw^  aGssIj  A:B;iKeted  wixh  Mevar,  had 

r!ife«  luBEisiIik  irv  in  dks^  ums  if  iry  cr  :eb  ^nii  tribeiw  ^vbo  hmi  motdj 
csmw  ±Tim.  K^^tsL  ani  SctiL  tr  cJeroc  piakdi^  «:!&»  onnsm  befonr.  TheT  wa« 
bx  rdkasKT.  an:  a«^  SI  staoa  .^Aetins.  Jkll  tkear  pettr  aCatea  praerre^ 
:  i^  aacaSKirr  ^  tbr  M«nK  and  vu<e.  witkin  tkMT  £fv 
:j»i2S(aa>:^k2K»c^GvKnt.  Tli«  real  paecaaaas 
:it>  3a:£afiAi  ^e  ^iam.  htimitm  tk#  liilla  and  tke  aM: 
aoiL  t«»sa  jc  zjdc  I3tf  •ifc'fe*rT  purs  '^:iiic«i  »  as  bKifpeaieox  raja,  wko  icoM  ii 
:^  juL-im  if  CTmmriawTL  ttt  ^#  gCMr  kaad.  tat  Goicnt  tantorr  strrtfM 
auLiDf  ^  iiaa  x*  Z3tf  «»:ar-eafic.  jc  Jt»  s>  ^^-:hv  i^  dzj  oi  Soimt  and  mamt  of  the 

^  idt  zsrsw  snnT  aii9Bi&.  ^i^  ji3c§  of  Gvnamt  made,  at  lease  as  coosidenble  a 
aarm  a»  aox  of  ;^  irrmx  Jsncsw  ^xxpc  txbe  Rahmtni  ^bOt,  in  tke  Dwikaa. 


FitTfcT  n  Xt^x  w  asooaad  eovcnor  of  Guaenft  in  Ae  reiga  of  Tfm 
T         ^      Tiusjik.    Haviv  c^ir«a  £rtat  tAta  totke  JtoMaliaana  of  tka  fn- 

'""^  la'aii' WttMk»ct.TiittkeHiadaft.WwaadiiplatadbyNdMradda. 

aaii  X.^Aft&r  Kiaa  viw  afoocattd  in  ^  vooa.    Faxiiai  oppoaad  ikt  aataacaof 


»  t^  ^tWIiJl  dif.  BOMB.  '^ 
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Rdjput  convert,  who  had  risen  from  a  low  station  about  the  court  to  the  highest 
offices.  He  had  himself  been  brought  up  a  Mussulman  and  a  nobleman,  and  ap-« 
pears  to  have  been  rather  desirous  of  maldng  his  origin  be  forgotten  bj  hostility  to 
the  Hindus. 

It  is  uncertain  when  he  took  the  title  of  king.  His  reign  commenced  in  reality 
from  the  time  when  he  became  governor.  He  was  successful  in  his  a.d.  \s»i, 
wars.  He  occupied  Tdar,  and  brought  the  rdja  to  submission.  He  uu  w*«. 
fought  a  great  battle  in  the  peninsula,  after  which  he  took  and  retained  Diu,  on 
the  seacoast:  he  went  to  war  with  the  king  of  Khdnd^sh,  about  the  district  of 
Sultfinpiir ;  and  although  hostilities  were  often  renewed  in  after  reigns,  yet,  for 
his  time,  the  question  was  favourably  settled. 

He  once  besieged  Mandalghar,  in  M^wir,  and  extorted  a  contribution :  he 
proceeded  from  that  place  to  Ajmir,  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  on  his  way  back 
plundered  Jh&lor,  and  destroyed  the  temples. 

His  greatest  war  was  with  Mdlwa.    Hiishang  Shdh,  the  second  king,  was  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  his  father ;  and  as  Mozaffer  had  been  on  very  „(,  occqimuioq 
friendly  terms  with  the  deceased,  he  made  the  revenge  of  his  murder  J^iSSSJiy* 
a  pretext  for  invading  Malwa.    He  was  successful  beyond  his  hopes:  """' 
he  defeated  Huahang,  made  him  prisoner,  and  got  possession  of  the  whole  of 
his  kingdom.    He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  retain  his  ^y.  i4ot, 
conquest;  and,  perceiving  that  the  inhabitants  were  about  to  set  up  ^"' 
another  king,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  get  what  he  could  from  his  prisoner, 
and  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.     During  Mozaffer's  government,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Mahmiid  Tughlak  came  to  Guzerdt,  on  his  flight  from  Delhi:  he  '^•"•"^ 
was  ill-received,  and  obliged  to  repair  to  Malwa. 

Hushang  Shdh  did  not  feel  his  restoration  as  a  favour,  for  on  the  death  of 
Mozafier  he  took  part  with  a  faction  opposed  to  the  accession  of  that  Ahmc<i  shih. 
king's  grandson,  Ahmed  Shdh,  and  began  a  series  of  wars  between  the  a.h.  »»j' 
two  countries,  that  lasted  for  many  y eais.  Ahmed  Shdh  thrice  invaded  g*jj*  ^^g^ 
Malwa,  and  once  penetrated  to  Saranpur,  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom,  »»»»«• 
where  he  gained  a  victory.      On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  M^wa  assisted 
Ahmed's  enemies,  Hindu  as  well  as  Mahometan,  combined  with  the  ^i^  ^^^ 
refractory  rdjas  within  the  territory  of  Guzerat,  and  twice  made  his  ^-"-sai. 
way  to  the  capital,  but  without  any  important  result. 

Ahmed  Shah  made,  also,  the  usual  expeditions  against  I'dar,  Jhdlor,  and  the 
peninsula,  and  had  two  wars  with  Kh^d^h.    On  one  occasion,  he  And  with  otwr  * 
marched  as  far  as  Ndgor,  in  the  north  of  Marwdr,  where  his  uncle  was  SjjT***" 
in  revolt  against  Seiad  Khizr,  of  Delhi.    He  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  ^d.  i4h» 
the  advance  of  that  prince,  and  was  pursued  as  far  as  Jhaldr.**  ^^  **"• 

He  was  also  engaged  with  a  new  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the 
islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette  by  the  Bahmani  king  of  the  Deckan,  ^^  ^^g^ 
during  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Concan.'*  ^^  *"• 

It  does  not  appear  how  those  places  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Guzer&t. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  detached  possessions,  as  the  expedition  to  reco- 
ver them  was  made  by  sea.  The  Bahmani  king  was  driven  out,  but  remained  hoe- 
tile,  and  more  than  once  joined  the  king  of  Khdnd^sh  in  his  wars  with  Ahmed 
Shah.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disturbances,  Ahmed  Sh^  brought  the  interior 
of  Guzerat  into  good  order.  He  established  forts  in  different  places,  to  bridle  the 
disaffected  ;  and  built  the  town  of  Ahmednagar  (the  solid  and  extensive  walls  of 
which  still  remain),  as  a  check  on  the  raja  of  Tdar.  He  also  founded  Ahmed4b4dy 

**  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  609,  rol.  iv.  p.  18 ;  and  different  order  Is  given  to  the  iMne  events  in  vol. 
Bird's  OusenU,  p.  1S9.  iv.  p.  27. 

'  *  Briggs'  Ftrithia,  toL  ii.  p.  418.    ▲  somevhAt 
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thenceforth  his  capital,  and  still  one  of  the  matest  cities  in  India,  both  from 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings." 

Ahmed  Shah  was  a  zealous  Mussulman.  Ue  destroyed  temples  and  built 
mosques ;  and  is  said  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  extend  his  religion  among 
his  subjects. 

The  usual  contests  with  Milwa  and  I'dar  continued  under  the  two  next  king?, 
Mohammed  Shah  and  Kutb  Shah.  The  second  of  them  (Kutb  Shah) 
commenced  a  more  serious  war  with  Kiimbho,  the  r&na  of  M^war, 
A.H.  855.  whose  capital  was  Chitor.  M6w4r  had  been  invaded  by  Ahmed  Shah 
iD^45l^  in  the  time  of  Mokal,  the  predecessor  of  Kiimbho  ;  but  the  present 
^^  war  originated  in  the  support  given  by  Kutb  Shah  to  his  relation  in 

Mk^  N4g6r  against  the  Rajput  prince,  who  was  laying  the  foundation  of 

that  great  power,  afterwards  employed  by  his  grandson  Sanga  against  Baber. 

In  these  wars  the  king  of  Guzerdt  had   almost  invariably   the  advan- 
tage.     He  gained  two  victories,  besieged  Chitor,  took  A'bu  (a 
tn.  sm!'        mountain  celebrated  for  its  sanctity),  and  subdued  the  raja  of  Sirohi, 
one  of  Kiirabho's  allies. 

On  the  ^death  of  Kutb   Shah,  his  uncle,  Daiid  Khan,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.      He  was  deposed  within  a  few  days  for  incapacity,  and 
A.D.  i«59,        became  an  eminent  dervise.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mahmiid,  sumamed 
^^  Regard,  a  brother  of  Kutb  Shdh.      Mahmiid  was  fourteen  years  old 

5!d*i45©  to  **  ^  accession  ;  he  reigned  for  fifty-two  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
A.D.  1511.  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Guzerdt^^  He  soon  showed  his  vigour  in  re- 
rt^mmmu*  pressiug  the  turbulence  of  his  nobles ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  hi« 
B«  meaes  th*  reigu  he  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  former  enemy  of  his  honde, 
orthTK^Dkaa.  the  Bahmani  king  of  the  Beckan,  when  besieged  in  his  capital,  and 
A.H.  M«/        reduced  to  extremities  by  the  king  of  Malwa. 

His  territory  having  been  harassed  by  depredations  from  Cach,  he  crossed  the 
lUrehn  to  tbo  Ri^^;  ovemm  that  country,  carried  his  arms  to  the  Indus,  and  defeated 
^"^"^  a  considerable  body  of  Beldches  on  its  banks. 

His  greatest  exploits  were  the  reduction  of  Gimar,  or  Jiinaghar,  and  of 
Tak«  oirnir  Ch^mpiuir.  The  first  of  these  places  (Gimdr)  is  in  the  south  of  the 
pAnir.  peninsula,  and  stands  on  a  hill  equally  remarkable  for  its  strength 

and  sanctity. 

These  enterprises  occupied  several  years,^^  and  afforded  examples  of  the  lunal 
desperation  of  the  Rajputs,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  bigotry  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans. The  rdj  a  of  Gimar  was  compelled  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  r&ja  of  Chdmpto'r  was  put  to  death  for  a  firm  adherence  to  his  own. 
SlblSJi'^  Mahmiid  also  quelled  insurrections  at  home,  and  levied  tribute  on 
^*'^  I'dar.     In  one  of  his  wars  with  Kh&nd^h,  he  marched  as  far  as 

A-HiiisJ'        Asirghar;   and  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had  obliged  the  Nizim 
A.D.1409.        Sh&hi  king  of  Ahmednagar,  in  the  Deckan,  to  raise   the  siege  of 
*  Doulatab&d. 

**  Ahmed  ShiLh  is  said  to 'have  introdnoed  the  and  ao  impregnated  was  hia  aystem  with  biidkc« 

practioe  of  giying  to  each  soldier,  land  to  the  that  if  ra  fly  settled  on  him  it  inatently  dtoppti 

yearly  ralne  of  half  his  pay,  the  whole  having  down  dead.    His  usnal  way  of  putting  men  of 

previously  been  issued  in  money.    The  measure  consequence  to  death  was  to  blow  on  them  after 

is  spoken  of  by  the  Guzerat  historian  with  ap-  he  had  been  chewing  bitel.    He  is  the  originilof 

planse,  although  it  appears  calculated  to  injure  Butler's  Prittet  of  Camtey,  whose 
both  the  discipline  and  the  comfort  of  the  soldier. 

(Bird's  History) .  '*  daily  food 

"  The  European  travellers  of  his  day  seem  to  Is  asp,  and  baailiak,  and  tottd.** 
have  formed  a  tremendous  idea  of  thU  monarch. 

Bartema  (in  Ramuno,  vol.  i.  p.  147)  and  Barboaa  The  fate  of  his  wives  is  related  with  perfect  •• 

are  both  full  of  him.    One  of  them  givea  {Ra-  riousness  by  the  above  anthon. 

flMwfo,  vol.  L  p.  896)  a  formidable  account  of  his  "  Oimar  was  annually  attained  from  a^  140 

personal  i4)pearance,  and  both  agree  that  a  prin-  to  1470,  ▲.H.  87S  to  875,  and  r»>f»»fM*i«T  was  bp( 

dpal  part  of  his  food  consisted  ^mortal  poisons ;  taken  tin  A.D.  1488,  a.b.  888. 
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But  what  chiefly  distinguishes  him  from  former  MussulmAU  princes  is  the 
number  of  his  maritime  expeditions.     He  took  the  islands  of  Jigat  Hh  mvitiaw 
and  Bi^t,  then,  as  in  recent  times,  nests  of  pirates ;  and  sent  out  ***'^' 
vessels  mounting  guns  from  Cambaj,  which  defeated  the  pirates  of  a'.h.887.' 
Balsar  in  an  action  at  sea. 

He  also  sent  a  sea  and  land  force  against  Bombay,  then  occupied  by  a  revolted 
officer  of  the  Bahmani  king.    On  this  occasion,  this  fleet  was  destroyed  ^  j^  ,^^ 
in  a  storm,  and  he  owed  his  recovery  of  Bombay  to  the  co-operation  ^"-  •~* 
of  the  king  of  the  Deckan. 

He  had  afterwards  a  more  conspicuous  opportunity  for  signalizing  his  naval 
enterprise.    The  Mamliik  Sultan  of  Egypt  had  equipped  twelve  ships  h,  eo-opentw 
in  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  attacldngthe  Portuguese  in  India,  JJSSeIJS' 
and  Mahmud  entered  zealously  into  his  views.     He  sailed,  himself,  Jd'h"!?^ 
to  Daman,  and  afterwards  to  Bombay ;  and  at  length  sent  a  large  •"**"' 
fleet  from  Did,  under  the  command  of  Aiaz  Sultani,  an  officer  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Champanir.     The  Guzerat  vessels,  though  much  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  the  Mamliiks,  were  numerous  j  and  the  combined  fleets  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  Portuguese  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Choul,  south 
of  Bombay.    The  particulars  of  the  operations  that  followed  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  Portuguese.    It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  here,  that  the  Mussulmans  were 
successful  in  this  first  action,  and  that  Aiaz  is  mentioned  with  applause  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  for  his  humanity  and  courtesy  on  the  occasion.  j^j,,isob. 
The  combined  fleet  was  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  Mamliik  part  of  ^"•^**- 
it  annihilated,  in  a  great  battle  close  to  Diii.*^ 

The  Maml^ks,  however,  continued  to  send  squadrons  to  the  Indian  seas,  a 
practice  which  was  imitated  by  the  Turks  after  their  conquest  of  Egypt.  Their 
object  was  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  assisted  the  native  powers  of  India  in  their  wars  with  the 
Portuguese  ;  but  they  never  entertained  any  views  towards  obtaining  possessionB 
for  themselves  in  that  country. 

The  reign  of  Mozaffer  H.  opened  with  a  splendid  embassy  from  Shdh  Ismail^ 
king  of  Persia.    The  same  compliment  was  paid  to  most  of  the  Indian  uenmn  ii. 
princes,  and  was  probably  designed  to  conciliate  their  favour  to  the  tS."  Ji?.** 
Shia  religion,  which  Ismail  was  so  eager  to  introduce. 

The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  inglorious  wars  with  Pdar.  A  more  honour- 
able enterprise  presented  itself  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Mahmud,  king  o«««r«MitT  to  th* 
of  Malwa,  having  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  his  authority  by  ^^'^  *** 
M4dni  Rai,  a  Hindu  chief  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  management  of  his  aflairs, 
fied  to  Guzerat,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  Mozaffer,  who  went  in  person  into  M&lwa, 
took  the  capital,  compelled  Rana  Sanga,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Hindu 
cause,  to  retreat ;  and,  after  restoring  Mahmud  to  his  authority,  withdrew  to 
Guzerat  without  exacting  any  sacrifice  in  return.  He  had  not  long  a.d.  ww, 
quitted  Mdlwa  before  Sanga  returned,  defeated  MahmM,  and  made  w^iidlb  smm 
him  prisoner ;  but  generously  released  him,  and  made  an  honourable  ^^^orutwlb* 
peace.  Sanga  was  now  able  to  revenge  himself  on  Mozaffer  H.,  by  marching 
to  the  assistance  of  the  raja  of  I'dar,  and  plundering  Guzerdt  as  far  as  Ahme- 
dabad. 

Next  year,  Mozaffer  II.  retaliated  by  sending  an  army,  under  Aifiz  Sult&nfi 

'*  The  Mahometan  historians  suppress  this  de-  Ai4z  ;  and  the  character  of  the  latter,  (dren  by 

feat,  and  say  very  little  of  their  wars  with  the  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  Is  related  in  Faria  (toL 

Portuguese,  even  when  their  own  party  was  sue-  1.  p.  193) :  "  He  said  he  had  not  seen  «  mofe 

cessful.    Three  or  four  years  after  this  battle,  an  peif ect  courtier,  or  fitter  to  deceive,  and  at  the 

interview  took  place  between  Albuquerque  and  same  time  please,  an  undentaQding  num.'* 
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against  Sanga.    Aiiz  beaieged  the  rina  in  Mandeeor,  and  had  granted  himteniu, 
when  the  king  of  Mdlwa  amived  to  co-operate  with  his  armj.     The  king  ear- 
nestly pressed  Ai&z  to  profit  hy  this  advantage ;  hat  Aiaz  was  steady  to  his  en- 
gagement, and  withdrew  his  troops  in  spite  of  the  king's  remonsbmnoes. 
A.H.  «52.  MozafFer  II.  died  in  A.D.  1526,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  two  sons  and  successors  of  Mozaffer  (whose  names 
BahAdur.  wcre  Socandor  and  Mahmiid  II.)  left  the  throne  open  to  Bahidor. 
This  prince,  though  only  the  third  of  Mosafier^s  sons,  seems  always  to  have  heen 
looked  on  as  the  prohahle  heir  of  his  father :  on  some  discontent,  however,  be 
had  left  the  court  and  gone  to  Delhi,  where  he  remained  with  Sultin  Ihrakim 
Lodi  until  Baher*s  invasion.  His  absence  occasioned  his  temporary  excluskm; 
but  the  assassination  of  one  brother  and  the  deposal  of  the  other  replaced  him  in 
his  station.  He  had  still  to  encounter  opposition  from  a  third  brother,  who  wu 
assisted  by  Sanga  and  some  other  Hindu  chiefs.  This  last  pretender  being  killed 
in  action,  Bahddur  remained  the  only  claimant  to  the  throne. 

His  first  measure  was  to  reduce  the  RAjpdt  princes  of  I'dar  and  the  neigh- 

TttMptftta     bouring  mountains.    He  was  soon  after  solicited  by  his  nephew, 

SliiSr*^**'*  the  king  of  Kh&nd^h,  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  that  of  the 

king  of  Ber^r,  who  had  confederated  against  Burhan  Nizam  Shah  of 

Ahmednagar. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  conceded  to  Bahadur,  and  his  permanent 
Bitmpranarr  supreuuicy  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  other  kings.  So  tao 
^^tt!rili$«r  cessful  were  his  operations,  that  Nizdm  Shah,  though  joined  by  Bind 
Bartr^to^^  Sh&h,  Idug  of  Bidar,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  points  in  contest  with 
Khdnddsh  and  Berdr,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Bahidur  Shih 
by  an  act  of  personal  homage,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Bah&dur's  next  enterprise  was  attended  with  a  still  more  splendid  result. 
cwqnMor  Mahmiid,  king  of  Mdlwa,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by 
}!iiS^£^  Mozaffer  H.,  was  not  restrained  by  that  obligation  from  intriguing 
®"*'**'  against  the  son  of  his  benefactor ;  and  with  equal  ingratitude  he 

seized  the  opportimity  of  Rana  Sanga's  death  to  attack  his  successor,  R^na  Battan 
Sing.  The  rana  was  before  in  close  alliance  with  Bahidur  Shah,  and  they  now 
A.D.1S51.  united  to  revenge  their  common  injuries.  Mahmud  was  made  pari- 
ISHy^, '  soner  in  Mandii,  his  capital,  and  was  sent  to  Guzerit.  He  was  after- 
sbibAn.  wards  put  to  death ;  and  his  dominions  were  taken  poases&on  of  bv 

Bah&dur  Shah,  and  annexed  to  his  hereditary  kingdom. 

Bah&dur  had  not  sufficient  moderation  long  to  enjoy  so  much  good  foftnne. 
Tn»Mw  iB  One  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  revolution  in  M41wa  was 
''^'**'  Silhadi,  a  Kdjpdt,  who  had  risen  under  Mahmud  to  the  government 

of  Baisin,  Bhilsa,  and  the  other  places  in  the  east  of  M&lwa,  to  which  he  hsd 
since  added  the  possession  of  Ujein. 

Bah4dur  Sh&h  appears  to  have  thought  lus  conquest  incomplete,  while  fo 
powerful  a  chief  remained,  especially  as  Silhadi  was  in  some  measure  mider  the 
protection  of  the  rdna  of  M^war.  He  therefore  made  him  prisoner  while  on  s 
visit  to  the  royal  camp ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  occasioned  by  thii 
act  of  treachery,  got  possession  of  the  city  of  Ujein:  Bopat  R4i,  the  son  of  Sil- 
hadi, fled  to  Chit5r;  and  Kaism,  a  strong  hill-fort  belonging  to  that  chief,  held 
out  under  his  brother. 

It  was  long  before  Bahddur  could  overcome  the  opposition  thus  ndsed;  snd 
he  might  have  entirely  failed  in  doing  so,  if  Battan  Sing,  the  rina  of  Chitdr, 
had  not  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Vicramajf^  under  whom  thst 
government  lost  much  of  its  energy. 

During  BahAdur^s  absence  on  this  expedition,  a  serious  attadi  had  been  made 
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on  Did  bj  a  great  annament  of  the  Portuguese,  but  had  been  repulsed  hj  the 
valour  of  the  garrison  (Feb.  1531). 

Haidng  taken  whatever  measures  were  necessary  against  this  enemy,  Bah&dur 
Sh^h  again  turned  his  attention  to  Chit<5r.     So  much  was  the  power  w«r«uk 
of  Mdw&r  diminished,  that  he  commenced  his  operations  with  the  ?£%!. 
siege  of  the  capital ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  constrained  the  ^'^  '^' 
raja  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  contribution.*^    It  taiMo. 
was  about  this  time  that  R'Ui&dur  Shdh  provoked  the  war  with  mi^Aii.  HMt** 
Humayiin,  the  result  of  which  has  already  been  related.*'    During  ISSdar. 
Bahadur^s  abode  at  Diu,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese. 
Among  other  concessions  he  gave  them  leave  to  build  a  factory;  and  they 
furnished  him,  in  return,  with  a  body  of  600  Europeans^  to  assist  uMdmrr^ 
him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.    As  soon  as  Guzerdt  was  settled  j^T"*^*"*- 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Mog^uls,  Bah^ur  Sh&h  again  turned  his  Di>Mto««tiii 
attention  to  Did,  where  the  Portuguese  were  surrounding  their  new  Jt'oia.  "''**" 
factory  with  a  wall,  and,  as  he  conceived,  converting  it  into  a  fortification.    He 
there  found  Nuno  de  Cunha,  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  who  had  come  with  a 
fleet  to  secure  his  new  acquisition.   Remonstrances  and  explanations  took  place, 
to  appearance  on  a  friendly  footing ;  but  both  the  Mussulman  and  Portuguese 
historians  justify  the  belief  that  treachery  was  meditated  by  both  parties,  and 
that  each  was  watching  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  design.    Nuno  iiit»r^v«with 
de  Cunha,  when  invited  to  visit  the  king,  feigned  sickness;  and  'iw?"***^ 
Bahadur,  to  lull  his  suspicions,  went  on  board  his  ship  with  a  few  attendants. 
When  on  board,  Bah^ur  Shah  was  alarmed  at  some  whispering  and  signs 
which  passed  between  the  viceroy  and  his  attendants,  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave, 
got  into  his  boat  to  go  ashore.    An  affray  took  place,  which  the  ©.^of  b^ia. 
Portuguese  represent  as  accidental,  and  the  Mussulmans  as  designed ;  •*"* 
and  the  result  was,  that  several  lives  were  lost  on  each  side,  and  that  Bahddur 
Shah  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and,  after  being  stimned  by  a  blow  of  an  oar, 
was  despatched  with  a  halbert 

As  both  parties  equally  held  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  infidels,  neither 
has  the  slightest  claim  to  a  favourable  construction  ;  but  BahMur  could  have 
had  no  immediate  act  of  perfidy  in  view  when  he  came  on  board  unattended  ; 
and  as  the  object  of  the  Portuguese  must  have  been  to  seize  and  not  to  murder 
the  king,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would,  if  prepared  for  such  a  step,  have  allowed 
him  to  leave  the  ship.  The  aflray,  therefore,  probably  arose  unin-  ^.d.  isst, 
tentionally,  from  the  mutual  alarm  of  the  parties :  if  either  was  ^"••**- 
guilty  of  premeditated  treachery,  the  greatest  weight  of  suspicion  rests  on  the 
Portuguese.** 

Bahadur  Shah's  natural  heir  was  his  nephew  Mahmdd,  the  son  of  Latif  Kh&n, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  rival ;  but  that  prince  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  Mfrin  Sh4h,  king  of  Kh^d^sh;  and  ,n,4„  jfohMa- 
the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  clum  the  crown  for  "»«»"»**»• 
himself.  He,  however,  died  a  natural  death  within  six  weeks;  and  as  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  in  Khand^sh,  though  in  possession  of  the  same  advan- 
tages, was  not  so  fortunate  in  profiting  by  them,  Mahmdd  was  at  length  set  at 
liberty,  and  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  right 

**  Among  the  property  fiven  np  on  this  occ»-  this  first  siege,  see  Bird's  liM^ry  of  Otaer^, 

don,  WM  a  girdle  of  jewels,  which  had  been  taken  p.  316,  note, 

from  a  former  king  of  Onser&t,  and  which  was  ■*  Pages  442,  443. 

afterwards  sent  with  Bahikdor  ShAh's  family  to  *"  See  a  fall  and  jndicious  examination  of  the 

Medina,  and  found  its  way    at  last  into  the  aooonnts  of  both  parties  in  a  note  on  Colonel 

treasury  of  the  Grand  Signer.    (Colonel  Briggs'  Briggs'  FeriMkia,  toI.  ir.  p.  182. 
note  on  /VruA/a,  vol.  iy.  pb  141.)    For  the  date  of 
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He  took  the  title  of  Hilimdd  m.,  and  bad  a  reign  of  sixteen  jean,  remark- 
TT-  —  nL  able  for  notbing  bat  tbe  intrigues  and  factions  of  bis  cbiefs.  His 
a  pS*  deatb  was  attended  witb  diciimstanoes  sufficiently  out  of  tbe  oidinsry 
eoone;  be  was  assassinated  by  bis  d<Hne8tic  cbaplain,  wbom  be  bad  at  one 
time  ordered  to  be  built  up  to  tbe  neck  in  a  wall  and  left  to  starve,  and  had 
released  wben  nearly  dead,  on  bis  attempting,  even  in  tbat  extremity,  to 
bend  bis  bead  to  tbe  king  as  be  passed.  Tbe  cbaplain,  after  the  murder,  sent 
fer  the  principal  nobles,  and  put  each  privately  to  death  as  be  appeared. 
He  then  assumed  tbe  crown ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  put  to 
AA  uu^  deatb  by  the  remaining  officers,  tbe  moment  be  presented  hinueli 
***^-         in  public. 

Mabmud  ILL  built  tbe  castle  of  Surat,  which  still  remains ;  and  likewise 
enclosed  a  paik  of  fourteen  miles  in  circumference  with  a  wall,  an  unusua] 
work  in  a  country  where  deer  and  game  of  all  sorts  are  so  abundant. 
j^^j  ^  A  supposititious  child  was  now  set  up  by  a  party  under  the  ntnw 

j^  JJJJ*        of  Ahmed  IL    He  lived  to  grow  up,  and  probably  to  have  a  will  o 
bis  own,  for  he  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 
A  similar  pageant    was    next  set  up  under    the    title  of  Mozaffer  III. 

T ^      and  the  kingdom  was  partitioned  among  the  leading  conspirakoTE 

c^>fa  CM-     Dissenaons  broke  out  among  them,  and  Ibe  country  became  a  seen 
ISKr,  of  continual  war,  confusion,  and  tumult,  until  finaUy  settled  by  Akbei 

a  will  appear  in  bis  reign. 


A.Bl1S7«. 


Mdlwa* 

FOUKDED   BY   DILAWAB,   OF   A   FAMILY    FBOH    6H6b. 


KKGB  OF  mILWA. 

A.D. 

1406 

A.H. 
806 

▲.D.     A.B. 

1433 

836 

DUiwarGhfirl       .    1401    804 

Mahmfid  Khilji 

1435 

839 

AJI.     A.1 

61ii.T4soddinKhi1ji  I4n  fl» 
Nteir  ad  din  KliUj]  IHM  M 
Mahmfid  n.  Khilj]      1611   91 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Malwa  became  independent  at  tbe  end  of  the  reig 
of  Sultto  Ffruz  Tughlak.  The  first  long  was  Dilawar  Ohori,  whoee  vacesict 
were  natives  of  Gh(5r,  and  who  claimed  through  his  mother  a  connexion  wit 
the  royal  family  of  that  countiy . 

Bib  successor  founded  the  capital,  Mandu,  remarkable  for  its  mtuation  oo 
rich  table-land  of  thirty-seven  miles'  circumference,  surrounded  by  rocky  pr 
dpices,  as  well  as  for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings.'^ 

He  was  engaged  in  those  constant  wars  with  Guzer&t,  which  have  alreac 
been  related  in  the  accoimt  of  that  kimrdom.    His  suoceasois  we 

Wan  la  Bin*  . ,  ^  , 

111*    generally  at  peace  with  Ouzerdt ;  but  they  had  frontier  wars  wi 
the  king  of  Jounpiir  on  the  Jumna,  and  with  the  king  of  Kh^d^ 

•  on  the  Tapti.  They  had  also  wars  with  the  Babmani  kings  in  Beni 
and  they  once  laid  siege  to  Bidar,  the  capital  of  the  last-named  m 
narch  (a.d.  1461).  One  king,  Mahmiid  L,  besieged  Delhi,  and  ^ 
defeated  by  Behliil  L6di,  as  has  been  related.  The  same  prince  beg 
a  series  of  wars  with  Kiimbho  Sing,  the  r&ja  of  Chitor,  or  M^wi 
but  although  they  lasted  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  involved  otl 
Hindu  princes,  and  led  to  many  batties  and  sieges,  they  made 
material  changes  in  the  extent  of  the  Mahometan  territory. 

»  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  CetUral  India,  toL  i.  pp.  39, 40. 


From 
▲.DL1407. 
A.H.  810. 1 

A.B.836. 


A  D.  144S, 
A.H.  a46t« 
A.U. 1468. 
A.H.  MS. 
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The  reign  of  Mahmiid  IL  was  more  fertile  in  events  than  all  that  preceded  it, 
and  deserves  to  bo  particularly  noticed.  Mahm&d  il 

Immedintely  on  the  accession  of  this  prince  he  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
with  his  brother,  Sahib  Kh&n,  in  which  his  success  was  principally  J;J;  J*^«» 
owing  to  the  support  of  a  Kajpiit  chief  named  M^dni  Rdi,  who  joined  awshmimia  «f 
him  at  the  commencement  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  tribe.  BM&Si^' 
The  struggle  was  long  and  arduous,  and  was  renew^,  after  an  interval,  with 
as?«istance  to  the  pretender  from  the  king  of  Delhi ;  but  the  courage  and  talents 
of  M^dni  Rdi  again  prevailed. 

These  long-continued  services  gave  the  Rajput  chief  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  his  master,  and  threw  the  whole  administration  of  the  government  into  his 
hands.  The  superiority  thus  conferred  on  a  Hindu  excited  universal  discontent 
among  the  Mahometans,  and  led  to  the  rebellion  of  several  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, who  were  crushed  in  succession  by  ^f^dm  RAi. 

By  the  results  of  these  contests  M^dni  Rai  became  all-powerful,  removed 
every  Mahometan  from  about  the  king*s  person,  and  filled  the  court  and  army 
with  Rajputs.     Mahmiid  at  length  became  alarmed ;  and,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  his  authority,  he  felt  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
capital,  and  seized  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Guzerat.  Mozaffer  a.©.  im7. 
Shah,  king  of  that  country,  came  to  his  assistance.    The  war  lasted  ,„^„^a,^ 
for  more  than  a  year :  Mandu,  the  capital,  was  taken  after  a  despe-  ««o«»«**- 
rate  defence  by  the  Rajpiits ;  and  the  king  of  Guzerdt,  having  restored  Mahmud 
to  his  authority,  returned  to  his  own  dominions.     M^dni  BJa  had  ^.n.  1510. 
retired  to  Chandc^ri,  of  which  place  he  was  perhaps  the  hereditary  ii^^ii!^  ^ 
chief     Mahmud  marched  against  him,  and  found  him  strengthened  *^***"  * 
by  the  alliance  of  Raja  Sanga,  who  had  come  with  the  whole  of  his  army  to 
d^end  Chand^ri. 

A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Mahmud  was  defeated ;  and  as,  although  weak  in 
other  point<t,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  courage,  he  endeavoured  u  dermM. 
to  maintain  the  combat  until  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  unhorsed,  •niTJi.lSSdby 
and  made  prisoner.    The  R&jpiit  prince  treated  him  with  courtesy,  i"w4r. 
and  after  a  short  interval  released  him. 

The  mean  spirit  of  Mahmud  was  incapable  of  imitating  the  magnanimity  of 
his  enemy.  On  the  death  of  Sanga  he  thought  to  avail  himself  of  Huinfrstttiui*. 
the  difficulties  of  a  new  reign  by  attacking  Rattan  Sing,  the  son  of  the  late  r&ja. 
Kattan  Sing  applied  to  Bahadur  Shah,  who  had  succeeded  Mozaffer 
on  the  throne  of  Guzer&t,  and  who  had  likewise  reason  to  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  king  of  Malwa.  Mahmiid,  unable  to  with-  h«  u  i 
stand  80  powerful  a  confederacy,  saw  his  capital  taken  by  Bahadur 
Shah,  and  was  afterwards  himself  made  prisoner ;  when  the  kingdom  ^d^"^*" 
of  Malwa  was  permanently  annexed  to  Guzerat  ^"-  wt.* 
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Khdndesh. 

FOUNDED   BY    MALIK   bIjA,   A   PEBSOK   OF   ABAB   DESCENT. 

TARtJKBI  KXKOa  OF  KBIH- 
DftSH. 

▲.D.     ▲.H. 

Mftllk  lUja 
Kasir    Khka    (first 
king)    .        .        .1899    801 

A.D.     A.H.                                                     A.D.     A.H 

M1r&nMob4rik      .    1441    Hi4      Mfr&n  Mob4rik      .    15S»   942 

DAfidKhdn     .        .     1503    909          KhAn   .        .        .    156fi    974 
A'dU  KMn  H .        .    1610    916    ,  lUja  All  KMn             1576    >4 
Mlr4n    Mohammed                       i  Bahikdur  8h4h         .    15^  Hfii 
Shikh    .        .        .1520    926    ; 

Tile  kingdom  of  Khand^h  was  merely  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  tiie 
Tapti  (the  upper  part  being  included  in  Berar) ;  on  the  south  it  had  the  hills 
which  support  the  table-land  of  the  Deckan,  and  on  the  north  the  Injadn  rang^. 
It  was  only  separated  from  Guzerat  by  forests.  It  was  a  rich  country,  wateml 
by  innumerable  streams.  Its  history  is  almost  entirely  comprised  in  the  small 
portion  which  its  wars  and  alliances  contributed  to  that  of  the  neighbourinir 
countries. 

The  first  prince  who  threw  off  his  dependence  on  Delhi  claimed  a  desccot 
from  the  Calif  Cmar.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Guzer&t, 
from  whom  his  son  received  the  title  of  king,  and  to  whom  both  he  and  bii 
successors  acknowledged  a  sort  of  subordination. 

There  is  nothing  to  mention  in  their  domestic  history,  except  the  taking  of 
the  strong  hill-fort  of  Asirghar  by  treachery  from  a  Hindu  chief,  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Burhanpiir  near  that  fortress.  Burhanpiir  was  maile 
the  capital.  It  is  still  a  large  city ;  and  the  ruins  of  public  edifices  around  it 
proaperityor  show  it  to  have  been  formerly  much  more  considerable.  The  whole 
KhAodiib.  ^£  Khind^h,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  high  state  of  pn»- 
sperity  under  its  own  kings :  the  numerous  stone  embankments  by  which  tlie 
streams  were  rendered  applicable  to  irrigation,  are  equal  to  anything  in  IndU 
as  works  of  industry  and  utility ;  and,  whether  they  were  made  by  the  UiihiTu 
or  the  kings  of  Khand^sh,  they  must  have  been  in  use  under  the  latter,  thougii 
now  in  ruins  and  buried  in  woods. 


Conqnerwlby 
Akb«r. 
A.n.  1500. 
JLJLlOOS. 


Khand^h  was  reannexed  to  Delhi  by  Akber,  in  a.d.  15dD. 


Bengal. 


Fakhr  nd  din  ** 

AU  ad  din 

H4ji  Elids  (or  Shams 

uddln) 
Secandcr 
Ghiy&s  ud  din 
BolUn  UB  Sal^tin  . 
(Shams  ud  din  II.    . 
R4ja  EAns      . 
Jit  Mai  (or  JelAl  pd 

din)      . 


A.D.     A.H. 

A.D.     A.H. 

1388     739 

Ahmed    . 

.    1409    812 

Naarmt    .       . 

1840    741 

Nislr  nd  din 

.     1426    830 

ICahmftd 

N&sir       . 

.    1426    830 

ShirShAh 

1342    743 

BArbik   '. 

.     1428    832 

Selim       . 

1367    759 

Ytisuf      . 

.     1445    849 

AdaU       . 

1367    769 

Path 

.     1461     866 

Bah4dnr 

1374    775 

Sh&hxAdeh 

.    1481     886 

Jel41  ud  din 

1383    785 

Fir6z 

.     1481     886 

1886    788 

Mahmtid 

.     1493    899 

BAjasid  . 

MozafTor 

.     1494    900 

D46d       .        . 

1892    796 

AiA  ud  din  n. 

.    1497    904 

A.I>.  AM. 

ISil  ff' 

1534  HO 

1507  Hi 

1.MS  »U 

\h:a  H\ 

1&«)  9iA 

IM)  y7i 

1473  SM 

1573  9N1 


The  kingdom  of  Bengal  went  on  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  after  its  revolt 
from  Mohammed  Tughlak,  with  frequent  changes  of  dynasty,  but  without 


**  The  earl7  datee  In  thii  djnaatj  are  nnoer- 
tain.    Ibn  Batfita  left  Delhi  in  ▲.d.  1342,  and 


foond  Fakhr  nd  din  aUti  ia  Beagal  at  kMi* 
year  or  two  after. 
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events  worth  recording.  Among  the  uaurpers  was  lUja  Kin&,  a  Hindu 
zemindar.     Ilis  son  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion.^ 

This  kingdom  seems  at  one  time  to  have  comprehended  North  Beh&r.  It 
included  Sundergong  (Dacca) :  Jajnager  (Tipera)  was  tributary :  Assdm  was 
occasionally  plundered  :  Cattak  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Orissa  were  not 
acquired  till  just  before  the  extinction  of  the  state. 

It  was  conquered  by  Shir  Shah,  as  has  been  related,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  revolted  officer  of  one  of  his  successors  at  the  time  of  Akber's  accession. 


A.D.     iLH. 

A.D. 

▲.H. 

14<H    804 

Mohammed     . 

.    14*7 

863 

144U    844 

Huscin    .       . 

.     1457 

863 

Jounpur. 

A.D.     A.H.  I 

Khtija  Jehdn  .        .    1394    790      Ibrahim 
Mobdnk  .        .1399    802   |  MahmOd 

KnXjA  JehXn,  vaiir  at  the  time  of  Mahmiid  Tughlak*8  accession,  seems  to 
have  been  unable  to  retain  his  ascendancy  during  the  minority,  and  to  have  i*e- 
tired  to  his  government  of  Jounpur,  and  made  himself  independent  Four  of 
his  family  followed  him  in  succession,  and  carried  on  wars  with  the  kings  of 
Mdlwa  and  Delhi.  They  twice  besieged  the  latter  capital ;  but,  at  length,  their 
proveniment  was  subverted,  and  their  territory  restored  to  Delhi  by  Behliil 
Lodi,  in  A.D.  1476. 

It  was  soon  occupied  by  Baber  after  his  conquest,  and  was  taken  by  Shir 
Shah ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  passed  through  different  hands  till 
con'[uered  by  Akber  early  in  his  reign. 

It  stretched  along  the  Ganges  from  Canouj,  on  the  north-west,  to  the  frontier 
between  Bengal  and  South  Beh&r  on  the  south-east 


8ind. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs'*  (a.d.  750),  Sind,  fromBakkar  to  the  sea, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sumera  Kdjputs,  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  when  the  reigning  family  became  extinct,  and  the  government,  after 
some  changes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  Ilajpiit  tribe,  called  Sama. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  Sumeras  first  paid  tribute  to  the  Mahometans ; 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  Shahdb  ud  dm 
Ghori,  or  his  immediate  successors. 

The  early  Samas  seem  to  have  been  refractory,  for  one  was  invaded  by 
Firiiz  Tughlak,  as  has  been  related  (about  A.D.  1301).  The  Samas  were  soon 
after  converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and  kept  the  country  till  expelled 
by  the  Arghuns,  who  held  it  at  Akber's  accession. 


Midtdn. 

MultXn  revolted  during  the  confusion  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Tamer- 
lane. It  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Afgh&n  family  of  the  name  of  I^tanga,  who 
held  it  for  about  a  century. 

"  [In  the  Journal  R.  A.  S»,  1866,  there  is  a  fourth  oentnr>-  of  the  Hijra.  Sir  n.  Elliot  (Aroftt 

very  full  account,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Kin^  in  Sind)  thinks  that  the  Sfimras  embraced  tiie 

of  BonfTtil.  an  far  as  their  reigns  can  be  illustratoJ  Karmathian  heresy  when  they  cstabliHhod  their 

from  tlicir  coint*.— £u.]  power.     The  Samoa  appear  to  have   expelled 

^  [In  p.  31 2,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Arabs  the  Slimraa  about  a.d.  Id^  ;  and  they  wero  oon- 

held  Sind  and  MultAn  ontU  towards  the  end  of  the  quored  by  the  Axightkne  in  aj>.  1520.— Bd.] 

3  D  2 
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Early  in  the  nxteenth  centuiyi  thej  were  dispoflsessed  by  the  Arghuiis  of 
Bind,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  expelled  by  Prince  Cdmr^i,  and  Mult^n  fell 
under  the  house  of  Timiir. 

Of  the  other  provinces  once  belonging  to  Delhi,  it  need  only  be  said,  that 
■nMtofth*  they  bHI  became  independent  after  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane  ;  and 
tSSuT^  although  Behlul  L6di,  Biber,  Humdyun,  and  Shir  Shdh  had  re- 
covered many  of  them,  yet  at  Akber^a  acceaedon  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Panj&b,  the  poaseamon  of  which  was  contested  by  Secander  Siir)  they  were  all 
in  the  hands  of  adherents  of  the  Afgh&n  government 
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Ahdalis,  the  Afglian  tribe,  710.  Lose 
Kborasao,  713.  Nadir  Shah  gains 
their  attachment,  714.  Change  of 
name  to  Dorranis,  733 

Abdtiilah,  8eiad,  lupporta  Farokhsir,  682. 
His  power,  683.    His  overthrow,  696 

Abhi  Sing,  viceroy  of  Chizerat,  704.  Pro- 
cures the  assassination  of  Pil%ji,  705. 
Ketires  to  Marwar,  706 

Ahubekr  TugUak,  412 

Abul  Fasly  murdered,  627.  His  office 
under  Akber,  533 

AhuL  Hasan,  Sultan,  854 

Abul  Jiashid,  Sultan,  864 

Ab^asinians  of  Jix^era,  wan  with  the, 
648,  722 

Adali,  Mohammed,  460, 472 

AdU  Shah,  his  dynasty  at  Bgapnr,  476, 
766 

Admin  istraiion  of  justice  in  Menu,  27. 
Of  government,  modem,  66 

Afghans,  in  India,  434,  441,  444, 
511.  The  north-eastern,  described, 
515.  Wars  of  Akber,  516-519.  The,  of 
Candahar — dethrone  the  Safavis,  709. 
The  western,  709.  The  GhiQeis,  and 
the  Abdalis — ^revolt  of  the  former,  710. 
Conquered  by  Nadir  Shah,  718,  716. 
Their  king,  AJuned  Shah,  783 

Afzal  Khan  sent  a^inst  Siv^i,  622. 
Assassinated,  622.  His  army  dispersed, 
623 

Agra,  occupation  of,  by  Baber,  422.  Ba- 
covered  by  Akber,  496.  Shah  Jehan 
proclaimed  there,  676.  Adranoe  on, 
by  Shi\ja,  694 

Agricidtural  produce,  7 

Agriculture,  181 

Ahmedabad  shuts  its  gates  on  Thxtk, 
608 

Ahmednagar,  476.  Defence  of  by  Ohand 
Sultana,  623.  Takins  of,  626.  Be- 
covercd,   633.     Attadc  on,  defeated, 
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666.  Ehaa  Jehaa  expelled,  678.  De- 
feat of  the  king  o^  678.  Continnsd 
war  with,  679.  Muider  of  the  king  o( 
680.  Attempted  restoration  of  the 
king  o^  682.  Anrangsib  at,  661,  670. 
Dynasty  of  Niflun  Shah,  at,  476,  768 
Akm^  Khan  (or  8hak)  AbdaH,  crowned, 
733.    Changes  the  name  of  his  tribe, 

733.  His  government,  734.  His  views 
on  India,  734.    Ooeupiee  the  Paiyab, 

734.  Eronlsed,  734.  Again  invadet 
the  Fftnjao,  737.  His  pernor  treach- 
erously seized,  789.  His  third  invasioD, 
739.  ^  Takes  DeUu,  789.  Protects 
Alamgir  II.  against  Uie  vazir,  740.  His 
fourth  invasion,  743.  Disperses  th« 
Maratta  troops,  743.  N^godates  wifch 
Shiga  ud  doma,  746.  Marches  against 
Sedasheo,  747.  His  passage  <?  th« 
Jumna,  747.  His  force,  747.  Destrajs 
the  Haratta  army  at  PUnpat^  762.  Sa- 
tires from  India,  768 

Akmed  ^ak  (the  emperor),  786 

Ahmed  Shah,  of  Chuerat,  and  his  wan, 
763 

4jit  Sing,  nga  of  Marwar,  689,  677,  68i 

4^fntr,  2,  828,  868,  600 

Akber,  birth  of,  463.  Defeats  Hemn, 
496.  State  of  India  up  to  his  acoss- 
sion,  473,  482.  Aooeesion,  496.  As- 
sumes the  government,  498.  His  ^an 
fbroonstdioiting  the  Empire,  600.  JBa- 
bellions  of  his  officers,  600.  Conquest 
of  Ghizerat,  607,  768.  AndofBeogalt 
609.  His  troops  mutiny,  611.  lutar- 
feres  in  the  disputes  of  the  Deckaa, 
613.  Moves  to  Attok,  614.  Conqiien 
Cashmir,  614.  Wars  with  the  north- 
eastern  Aijghans,  616.  Destruction  of 
the  invading  army,  618.  Conqimt 
Sind,  621.  Recovers  Candahar,  6SS. 
His  settlement  of  Hindostan,  622.  His 
expedition  to  the  Deckan,  622.  Peaot 
aneed  on,  624.  War  renewed,  624. 
C&nanest  oJ  Khandesh,  626.  Betinnsto 
Hindostan,  626.     BAfraetmy  eondiici 
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of  his  eldest  son,  526.  Is  reconciled, 
628.  Dcsth  of,  630.  And  character, 
631.  His  internal  policy,  632.  Progress 
of  his  religious  opinions,  632.  His 
religious  and  philosophical  conferences, 
636.  His  religious  system,  636.  His 
discouragement  of  Mahometan  peculi- 
arities, 637.  His  restrictions  on  Hindu 
superstition,  638.  His  general  indul- 
gence to  Hindus,  638.  Limited  pro- 
gress of  his  religion,  640.  His  ciTil 
government,  and  revenue  system,  641. 
is  reform  and  new  model  of  the 
army,  646.  His  fortifications  and  pub- 
lic works,  647.  His  household  and 
court,   647. 

Jkber,  Prince,  joins  the  Rajputs,  641. 
Proclaimed  Emperor,  641.  Flies  to  the 
Harattas,  642,  648.  Goes  to  Persia, 
666 

Alamgir.    See  Aurangzib 

Alamgir  U.  proclaimed,  738.  Suspected 
by  the  yazir  Ghazi  ud  din,  739.  En- 
treats Ahmed  Shah  Durrani  to  protect 
him  against  the  vazir,  740.  Murdered, 
743.     Events  after  his  death,  744-763 

Jla,  \td  dins  invasion  of  the  Deckan,  386. 
His  accession,  390.  Conquests  in  the 
Deckan,  394.  His  death  and  character, 
398.     Internal  policy  of,  398 

Aia  ltd  din  Ghori,  his  sack  of  Ghazni, 
366.     His  death,  369 

AUi  ud  din  Lodi,  421,  442 

Ala  ud  din  Masaud,  377 

Ala  ud  din,  Seiad,  418 

Algebra,  142 

Alienations  for  military  service,  81 

Mi  Hosein.    See  Hosein 

Ali  Merdan  Khan,  his  success  against 
Balkh,  683,  684 

Alptegin,  his  rebellion,  319.  His  death, 
320 

Altamish,  371.     Death  of,  374 

Amber.    See  Jeipur 

Amber,  Malik,  653-667,  663 

Amercot,  463,  482 

Amusements,  in-door,  of  Hindus,  193 

Andhra,  kings  of,  242.  Kings  in  Ma- 
gadha,167 

Anuria,  699.  Wars  of  Bigi  Rao  with,  722 

Animals  of  India,  97 

Antiochus,  163 

Appeals,  in  judicature,  28 

Arabs,  their  superiority  in  war,  89.  Con- 
quests, 300.  Of  Sind,  306.  Their  ex- 
pulsion, 312.  Conquest  of  Transoziana, 
316 

Aracan,  flight  of  Shiga  to,  611 

Aram,  371 

Aravalli  kills,  their  extent,  2 

Arbitration,  28,  91 

Architecture,  176.    Mussulman,  491 


Aristotle,    esemblance  of  Hindu  logic  to 

the  system  of,  133 
Arithmetic,  142 
Army,  how  recruited  and  paid  in  Menu, 

26.  In  modem  times,  81,  89,483.  Refurm 

of,  by  Akber,  646.     The  Maratta,  cuiu- 

pared  with  the  Mogul,  669 
Arslan,  Sulian,  366 
Arts  of  life,  in  Menu,  61. 
Arts,  fine,  at  present,  173 
AsafKhan,  664.    Unites  with  Shah  Jfhan, 

674.       Imprisons    the    empreaa^    bib. 

Defeats  Shehriyar,  576. 
Asaf  Jah  {Chin  KUich  Khan),  687,  692. 

Establishes  his  power  in  the  Deckan, 

693.    Defeats  the  armies  of  thi"  SeiaiU. 

693.  Hosein  Ali  marches  against  him, 

694.  Made  vazir,  696.  Sent  against  the 
refractory  |;ovemor  of  Guzerat,  G97. 
Quells  the  insurrection,  697.  Resigns 
hni  office,  and  goes  to  the  Deckan,  698. 
His  policy  to^irards  the  Marattas,  698. 
Foments  their  disscnaiouF,  702.  Is 
attacked,  and  makes  'xiDcessions,  702. 
Renewed  intrigues  of,  703.  Is  reooociled 
to  the  emperor,  707.  Arrives  at  Iklbx, 
and  marcnes  against  Baji  Rao,  708. 
Attacked  by  Biyi  Rao,  708.  His  tni>aty 
with  Baji  Rao,  709.  Returns  to  the 
Deckan,  726.     His  death,  727. 

Ascetics,  Hindu.  62,  269 

Asiatic  rivers,  their  banks,  how  inhabited, 
1.    Words,  pronunciation  of,  pref. 

Asoca  (King),  contemporary  with  Antio- 
chus, 163.     His  stupas.  289 

Assam,  expedition  to,  of  Mir  Jumla, 
612 

Assassination,  by  the  Persians,  of  Nadir 
Sliah,  732 

Astronomy,  139.  Originality  of  the  Hindu, 
144 

Atheistical  Sankhya  Sdiool,  125.  Its  con- 
nection with  Buddhism,  1 19 

Atoms,  doctrine  of,  136 

Aitok,  built  by  Akber,  512 

Attorneys,  91. 

Aurangsib  sent  against  the  Usbeks,  584. 
Besieged  in  Balkh,  5B4.  His  disastroas 
retreat,  685.  Besieges  Candahar,  686. 
War  in  the  Deckan,  58&  Intrigues  at 
Golconda,  688.  Treacfaenmaly  attacks 
Heiderabad,  689.  His  chanul«r.  591. 
Cautious  measures  of,  593.  CoUndes 
with  Mir  Jumla,  693.  Mardiea  to  join 
Morad,  694.  Defeata  the  impezial 
army,  695.  His  victory  over  Dan. 
596.  Enters  Agra,  598.  Impnaooi 
Morad,  and  assumes  the  govemmeot, 
699.  Marches  from  Delhi,  and  portoM 
Dara,  604.  Ti«adieroni  atlaek  on  hii 
baggage,  605.  DefeaU  Shiga,  606. 
Wins  over  Jeswant  Sing,  607.    Attada 
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and  defeats  Dara,  608.  His  dangerous 
illness,  613.  ForgiTcs  Sivaji,  621. 
l^osperity  of  his  empire?,  629.  Makes 
peace  with  .Sivaji,  630.  Schemes  to 
entrap  him,  631.  Breaks  the  peace, 
632.  Ware  against  the  north-eastern 
Afghans,  633.  Returns  to  Delhi,  635. 
His  bigotry,  636.  Revives  the  poll- 
tax  on  infidels,  638.  Treatment  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Raja  Je-swant 
Sing,  638.  Marches  against  the  Rajputs, 
640.  Devastates  their  territory,  640. 
And  permanently  alienates  them,  640. 
'  His  dangerous  situation,  642.  Arrives 
in  the  Deckan,  649.  Advances  to  Ah- 
mednagar,  651.  Invades  Golconda, 
652.  Takes  Bijapur,  and  destroys  the 
monarchy,  652.  Besieges  and  takes 
Golconda,  653.  Imprisons  Prince 
Moazzim,  653.  Besieges  Raighar,  656. 
Cantons  on  the  Bima,  662.  Releases 
Cambakhsh,  662.  His  resentment 
against  his  general  Zulfikar,  663.  His 
new  plan  of  employing  a  besieging  and 
pursuingarmy,  664.  Takes Sattara,  664. 
His  perseverance,  665.  His  indefati- 
gable industry,  666.  Distrusts  all 
around  him,  666.  Pressed  by  the  Ma- 
rattas,  669.  Retreats  to  Ahmednagar, 
670.  Declines  in  h<ialth,  670.  His 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  death,  671. 
His  death  and  character,  672.  His 
letters,  673.  Miscellaneous  transao 
tions  of  his  reign,  673.  His  successors, 
675—753 

Azam^  'Prince^  his  contest  with  Moazzim, 
675 

Azam  Khan  pursues  Khan  Jehan,  578. 


B. 

Bdff€Ty  invasion  of  India  by,  420.  Descent 
and  early  life,  423  His  wars,  424. 
Driven  from  Transoxiana,  426.  Ac- 
quires Cabul,  428.  Discontent  of  his 
troops,  430.  War  with  Sanga,  431. 
Victory  at  Sikri,  433.  Victory  in  Ben- 
gal, 435.  Death  and  character,  437-440. 

Bactria,  Greek  kingdom  of,  266-270 

BaJakhshan,  429,  436,  468 

Ba}utdur  Shah  (see  Moazzim),  675.  His 
proceedings  in  the  Deckan,  676.  Trans- 
actions with  the  Rajputs,  677.  War 
with  the  Sikhs,  678.     His  death,  681 

Bahadur  Shah,  of  Guzerat,  his  war  with 
Humayun,  442.  Expels  the  Moguls, 
443.  His  reign,  766.  Disputes  with 
the  Portuguese,  767.     His  death,  767 

Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Deckan,  475. 
States  formed  out  of,  476.  Its  histozy, 
755 


Bairam  Khan,  462,  464.  His  arbitrary 
government,  496.  His  revolt,  pardon, 
and  death,  499 

Baji  Baoy  700.  Ravages  Malwa,  701. 
Obtains  a  cession  of  the  chout^  701. 
Kills  Dabari,  703.  Compromise  with 
Asaf,  704.  His  successes  in  Malwa, 
705.  Appears  before  Delhi,  and  re- 
treats, 707.  Forces  Asaf  to  a  treaty, 
708.     His  death,  722 

Ba/qfi  liao,  character  of,  724.  Marches 
to  Malwa,  724.  Revives  demands  on 
Delhi,  725.  Expels  Raghuji,  726. 
Buys  over  Raghigi,  726.  Possesses  the 
government,  728.  Marches  against 
Salabat,  728.  Recalled  by  insurrection, 
729.  Seizes  Dam^'i,  729.  Saved  by  a 
mutiny,  730.  Intrigues  against  Sala- 
bat, 741.     His  death,  752 

Balaji  Wiswanath,  699.  Establishes  the 
government  of  Saho,  699.  His  revonae 
system,  699.    Dies,  699 

Balban  vazir,  377.  Becomes  king,  379. 
Puts  down  the  influence  of  slaves,  380. 
His  death,  382 

Balkh,  423,  429,  469.  Reduced  by  Prince 
Morad  and  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  584. 
Overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  584.  Aurang- 
zib  besieged  there,  584 

Banda  leads  the  Sikhs,  679.  Pursued  by 
Bahadur,  680.  Escapes,  680.  Cruel 
execution  of,  686 

Banjaras,  87,  748 

Barid  Shah,  dynasty  of,  at  Bidar,  477t 
761 

Baroch  plundered  by  Samb^i,  651 

Bauddhas,  religion  of  the,  112,  287 

Beaara,  Mahmud,  764 

Behar,  conquest  of,  366,  435.  Possessed 
by  Shir  Khan  Sur,  445.  Mutiny  of 
Akbei's  troops  in,  511. 

Behlul  Lodi,  418 

Behram,  Moisz  ud  din,  377 

Behram,  Sultan,  355 

Belal  Rajas,  240 

Bengal,  conquest  oi^  366,  509.  Revolt  of, 
406,  410.  Of  Farokhsir  in,  682.  De- 
feat of  the  king  of,  435.  Conquest  of,  by 
Shir  Khan,  446.  Military  features  olt 
446.  Conquest  of,  by  Akbcr,  509. 
Mutiny  of  Akber's  troops  in,  511. 
Insurrection  of  Afghans  in,  511. 
Final  settlement  of,  612.  Invaded  by 
Raghiyi,  725,  726.  The  chout  of,  ob- 
tained by  Raghi\ji,  726 

Berar,  dynasty  of  Imad  Shah  in,  477, 
761 

Brrnier,  598,  608 

Bhats,  211 

Bhavani,  97 

Bhoja,  231 

Bidar,  history  of,  477,  761 
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Bhartpur,  the  Jats  of,  668,  674,  697 

Bijapur,  476.  War  with,  680.  Be- 
sieged, 580.  Failure  of  another  attempt 
upon,  582.  Peace  ofifected,  582.  Un- 
provoked war  with,  590.  Revolt 
against,  by  Sivaji,  620.  Seizes  Shahji 
Bosla  as  a  hostage,  620.  Makes  peace 
with  Sivaji,  623.  Sivaji  and  Jei  Sing 
co-operate  against,  627.  Failure  of  the 
attack  on,  630.  Tribute  levied  upon, 
by  Sivaji,  631.  Sivaji's  conquests  from, 
644.  Besieged  by  the  Moguls,  646. 
Siege  of,  raised,  647.  Invaded  unsuc- 
cessfully by  Prince  Azam,  651.  Au- 
rangzib  moves  against  it,  652.  The 
capital  taken,  and  the  monarchy  de- 
stroyed, 653.  Dynasty  of  Adil  Shah 
at,  756 

B\jaycmagari  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  406. 
League  against,  and  fall  of,  477,  758 

Bikanir,  481 

Bima,  Aurangzib  cantons  on  the,  662 

Bopal,  708 

Bosla t  rise  of  the  family  of,  617 

Bosla,  Raghuji,  723,  726 

Bosla,  Shahji.    See  Shahji 

Bosla,  Sivaji.     See  Sivaji 

Boundaries,  disputes  about,  in  Menu,  35 

Brahma,  40,  95 

Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  comparison 
of  the  antiquity  of,  119 

Bramins,  1 3.  Their  occupations  in  Menu, 
13,  16,  27,  56.   At  present,  59,  108 

British  possessions,  extent  and  popula- 
tion, 3,  276 

Buddha,  113.    Date  of  his  death,  121,  151 

Buildings,  magnificent,  by  Shah  Jehan, 
602.      The  Taj  Mahal  mausoleum,  602 

Bund^lcand,  482.  Khan  Jehan  inter- 
eepted  ther«,  579.  B^i  Rao  obtains 
possessions  in,  705 

Bussy,  M.,  729 

Bw/ades,  dynasty  of,  319,  340 


C. 


Cahul  acquired  by  Baber,  428.  Its 
separation  from  India,  441.  Affairs 
of,  468,  503,  512.  The  Rosheniyas  in, 
617,  558.      Seized  by  Nadir  Shah,  716 

Cafur,  intrigues  of,  397 

Califs,  of  Baghdad,  304,  317,  325.  Dis- 
solution of  their  empire,  379.  Of 
Egypt,  408 

Calinga,  242 

Calinjer,  333.  Shir  Shah  killed  there,  457 

Calusha,  a  court  favourite,  649 

Cambakhsh,  entrusted  with  the  siege  of 
Jinji,  661.  Restrained  by  Zulfikar, 
662.  Released,  662.  His  revolt,  de- 
feat, and  death,  676 


Camran,  governor  of  Cabul,  441.  Driven 
out  by  Humayun,  469.  Surrenders, 
and  is  kindly  treated,  469.  Rebels 
again,  469.  Defeats  Humayun^  470. 
Again  expelled,  470.  Is  blinded,  471. 
And  dies,  472 

Canarese  language,  237 

Candahar,  454.  Taking  of,  467.  Ceded 
to  the  Persians,  467.  Recovered  by 
Humayun,  467.  R«x)very  of  by  Ak- 
ber,  622.  Taken  by  the  Persians,  564. 
Recovery  of,  583.  Retaken  by  th? 
Persians,  685.  Aurangzib  first,  and 
then  Dara,  sent  to  recover  it,  586.  The 
siege  against,  raised,  586.  Last  attempt 
of  the  Moguls  against,  686.  Taken  bj 
Nadir  Shah,  716 

Canouj,  kingdom  of,  233,  363.  Besieged 
by  Mahmud,  332.     Capture  of;  365 

Cape  Comorin,  109 

Camata,  237,  240.  Conquest  of,  396. 
Recovered  by  the  Hindus,  406,  474 

Cashmir,  conquest  of,  614 

Cast  among  the  Hindus,  13,  19,  53. 
Changes  in,  68,  258 

Cattac  ceded  to  Raghi\ji,  726 

Chand,  Sultana,  her  defence  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  623.     Her  death,  526 

Chanderi  taken,  434 

Chalukyas  of  Calinga,  242.  Of  Camata,  24 1 

Champanir  taken,  443 

Chandragupta,  152,  228 

Charans,  211 

Chengie  Khan,  conquests  under,  372 

Chera,  239 

Chin  KUich  Khan,    See  Asaf  Jah 

China,  conquest  of,  attempted,  404 

Chinese  annals,  120,  167.  Chinese  tra- 
vellers in  India,  287 

Chitor  captured,  394.  Recovered  by  thfl 
Rajputs,  398.  Taken  by  Shir  Shah, 
457.     By  Akber,  606 

Chola,  239 

Chout,  the,  first  levied  by  Siv^'i,  632, 688. 
Of  Guzerat,  701.  Of  Bengpd,  obtained 
by  Raghiyi,  726 

Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  149 

Chunar,  siege  of,  446 

Church,  486 

CitfU  Law,  Hindu,  32,  89.  Mahometao, 
484 

Civilisation,  Hindu,  48,  187 

Climate,  Indian,  4 

Coasting  trade,  184 

Cmns,  Bactiian,  268 

Coinage,  368,  490 

Colapur,  702 

Commerce,  182 

Common  Law  of  India,  91,  484 

Community  village,  71»  75,  268 

Concan,  240.  The  Dortheni.  taken  by 
Sivaji,  620.    BeetnictioD  of  Mnauiini 
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army  in,  650.  Wars  in  Baji  Bao*8 
timp,  722. 

Confederacy,  Hindu,  defeated,  321,  828, 
364 

Conquests,  Arab,  300.  Conquest  of  Per- 
sia, 304.  Of  Sind  by  the  Arabs,  306. 
Of  Transoxiana,  316.  Of  Ghor,  330. 
Of  Persia  by  Mahmnd,  340.  Of  Gliaz- 
ni,   356.     Of  Ajmir,  364.     Of  Delhi, 

365.  Of  Oudh,   Behar,   and  Bengal, 

366.  Of  Camata,  396.  Of  Maabcp, 
396.  Of  Maharashtra,  397.  Of  Mala- 
bar, 401.  Of  Telingana,  402.  Of 
China,  attempted,  404.  Of  Guzerat, 
390,  507.  Of  Bengal,  366,  609.  Of 
Cashmir,  514.  Of  Sind,  521.  Of 
Khandesh.  525,  770.  Of  Persia  by  the 
Ghiljeis,  710.  Of  Hindostan,  Maratta 
plan  for,  742 

Contracts,  35 

Conversions  of  Hindus,  487 

Converts,  Mogul,  massacred,  397 

Copper  money,  405 

Coromandel  coast,  rebellion  of,  406.  Con- 
quests on,  760 

Court  of  the  Hindu  gOTemment^  24,  265. 
Of  Akber,  547 

Creation,  Hindu  idea  oi^  41 

Criminal  law,  28 

Crishna,  100 

Cshatriyas,  16,  58 


D. 


Dabari,  in  Guzerat,  687,  703.  Marches 
to  depose  the  peshwa,  703.  Anticipated 
by  Baji  Rao,  defeated,  and  killed,  703 

Bamaji  Geikwar,  723.  Intrigues  against 
Balaji,  724.  Insurrection  by,  729. 
Seized  by  treachery,  729 

2>a/<iya/,  death  of,  529 

Dara  Shukoh,  I'Hnce,  his  great  exjpedi- 
tion  against  Candahar,  586.  His  failure 
and  retreat,  587.  His  character,  591. 
Administers  the  government^  593.  His 
defensive  measures,  594.  His  son 
Soleiman,  594.  Marches  to  oppose  his 
brothers,  but  totally  defeated,  596. 
Flics  to  Delhi,  598.  Supported  by  Shah 
Jchan,  598.  Pursued  by  Aurangzib, 
604.  Flies  from  Labor,  605.  Appeiirs 
in  Guzerat,  607.  Is  abandoned  by 
Joswant  Sing,  607.  Attacked  and  de- 
feated, 608.  Flies  to  Guzerat,  608.  Met 
by  Bemier,  608.  Flies  towards  Sind, 
609.  Betrayed  to  Aurangzib,  609.  Is 
brought  to  Delhi,  609.  Sympathy  of  the 
pK>ple  for,  609.    Is  put  to  death,  610 

Dand  Khan  Panni,  entrusted  with  the 
Deckan  administration,  676.  Defeat 
and  doath  of,  685 


Debts,  law  of,  in  Menu,  84 
Deckan,  1.  Natural  divisions  of,  2.  Early 
state  and  divisions  of,  236,  238.  In- 
vasion of,  by  Ala  ud  din,  386.  Expe- 
ditious to  the,  394,  396,  400.  General 
revolt  there,  407.  Independence  of, 
recognised,  410.  Kingdoms  of,  475. 
Disputes  of,  interfered  with  by  Akber, 
513.  Akber's  expedition  to  the,  522. 
Wars  in  the,  553.  Shah  Jehan  sent  to 
settle  the,  561.  Renewal  of  disturb- 
ances, 562.  Quelled,  563.  State  of, 
566,  577,  643.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence in,  579.  Unsuccessful  operations 
in,  581.  War  renewed  in,  under 
Aurangzib,  588.  Further  disturbances, 
614.  Kliau  Jehan,  viceroy  of,  633. 
Arrival  of  Aurangzib  in,  649.  Its  dis- 
ordered state,  654.  Revolt  of  Cam- 
bakhsh  in,  676.  Bahadur^s  proceedings 
in,  676.  Hosein  Ali  marches  to,  685. 
Asaf  Jah  establishes  his  power,  698, 
698.  Bdhmani  monarchy  of,  founded, 
475,  755.  Other  kingdoms  of,  476, 
756-761 
Deilemites,  319,  340 
DeUies,  of  the  Veda,  40,  278.    Of  Menu, 

41,  42.  Modern,  94.  Local,  103 
DelM,  conquest  of,  365.  Kings  of,  370. 
Defeat  of  Moguls  at,  392.  Sack  and 
massacre  of,  by  Timur,  415.  Anarchy 
at,  4,1 7.  Occupation  of  by  Baber,  422. 
Taken  by  Humayun,  472.  Recovered 
by  Akber,  496.  Dara  brought  there,  and 
put  to  death,  609,  610.  Siviyi  entrapped 
there,  by  Aurangzib,  628.  Escape  of 
Jeswant  Sing's  &mily  from,  639.  State 
of  the  court  of,  688,  693.  Biyi  Rao 
appears  before  it,  707.  Asaf  Jah  ar- 
rives there,  707.  Supineness  of  the  court 
of,  716.  Nadir  Shak  advances  ujjon  it> 
717.  Occupies  it,  718.  Massacre  in,  by 
the  Persians,  718.  Plunder  of,  by  Nadir, 
719.  Demands  on  the  court  of,  revived 
by  Baliyi,  725.  Taken  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Durrani,  739.  Massacres  and  exactions 
there,  740.  Taken  by  Ragoba,  741. 
Taken  by  Sedasheo,  746 
Deogiri,  246.  Submission  of,  887. 
Taking  of,  397.  Removal  of  the 
capital  to,  408 
Devi,  97 

Dewal  Devi,  the  princess,  895, 401 
Dhama,  211 

DUawar  founds  kingdom  of  Malwa,  768 
DUir  Khan,  deserts  Soleiman,  608.    In- 
vades Golconda,  646.    Lays  siege  to 
Bijapur,  646 
Disaffe^tum  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Deckan, 

638 
DisconUnta,   Mnssolman,  under   Akber, 
539 
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Dim,  443.    Disputes  with  the  Portugueae 

at,  767 
J)<mla^    Hajib    ud,  minister,    740,   742, 

746 
Drama,  Hindu,  164 
Dravida,  country,  237.    Language,  237 
Dress,  Hindu,  201,  265 
Durranis,  the,  733.    See  Abdalis 
Durrani,     Ahmed    Shah,    invasions   of, 

734,  737,  739,  743 
Dyeing,  Hindu,  180 
Dynastks  after  the  Califs  empire,  317. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 

Delhi,  474,  766—772 

E. 

East  coast,  trade  from  the,  186 

Education,  204 

Embassy  of  Sir  T.  Roe,  668 

Emperors,  nominal,  691 

Employment  of  classes,  13,  69 

English  character,  Khafl  Khan*s  impres- 
sion of  the,  674 

Entertainments  of  the  rich,  195 

Eras  of  Vicramaditya  and  Salivahana,  168 

Escheats,  23 

Europe,  comparison  between  it  and  India, 
as  to  climate,  extent,  and  population,  3, 
4,276 

Evidence,  law  of,  in  Menu,  83 

Exercises,  200 

Exports  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
186,  187 


Fa^/e9  and  Tales,  172 

Factions  of  Kaja  Saho  and  Tara  Bai,  676. 
Religious,  476,  767 

Fa-hian,  288 

Fairs,  197 

Fakirs,  or  dorvises,  485 

Fatnines,  52.     In  the  Deckan,  579 

FaneUiceU  Sect,  account  of,  460 

Fanaticism,  less,  than  superstition  in 
India,  487.    Of  the  Sikhs,  679 

Farokhsir,  Prince,  his  revolt  in  Bengal, 
682.  Is  supported  by  the  governors 
of  Behar  and  Alhihabad,  682.  His 
accession  and  character,  683.  His 
jealousy  of  his  chief  confidant,  683. 
His  intrigues,  and  submission  to  the 
Seiads,  684.  Instigates  Daud  Khan 
Panni  to  resist  Hosein  Ali,  686.  Re- 
fuses to  ratify  a  treaty,  688.  His  plots, 
688.     Deposed  and  put  to  death,  690 

Farrukh^ad,  Sultan,  354 

Fath  Khafl,  the  minister,  murders  the 
king  of  Ahmednagor,  580.  His  ter- 
giversation, 680.  Final  surrender  of. 
681 


Feizi,  translates  ficom  the  Sanscrit,  5S3. 

His  death,  634 
Feudal  tenure  of  the  Rajputs,  82,  83, 274. 

How  it  differs  from  that  of  Europe,  83 
Fiefs,  existence  of,  83 
Finances,  disorder  of  AurangzTb's,  669 
Fine  arts,  173 
FirujT  Tughlak,  410 
Food,  manner  of  eating,  20, 192 
Forest  tribes,  212 
Fortifications  of  Akber,  547 
French,  subsidiary  force,  aiding  .'-'alabtt, 

729 
Funerals,  206 
Future  State,  106,  283 


G. 

Ganges,  the,  1.  The  most  civilized  tract,  2 

Gangu,  Hasan,  408,  476,  765 

Gardens,  197 

Geikicar,  PUaji,  703,  705.  Damaji,  723, 
724,  726,  729 

Geography,  146 

Geometry,  142 

Gharri  uddin  (son  of  Asaf),  728, 730.  Ghazi 
ud  din  the  younger,  his  character,  737. 
Expels  the  varir,  738.  The  emperor  plots 
against,  738.  Becomes  vazir,  738.  His 
violent  government,  738.  His  trea- 
cherous seizure  of  the  governor  of  the 
Panjab,  739.  Seeks  the  aid  uf  the  Mi- 
rattas,  740.  Advances  on  Delhi,  741. 
Murders  Alamgir  II.,  743.  He  flief. 
746 

Ghazni,  house  of,  founder  of  the,  319. 
Kings  of,  323.  Destroyed  by  the 
Ghoriaus,  366.  The  house  of,  retire 
to  India.  367.  Taken  by  the  Seljuks, 
358.  Expulsion  of  the  house  of,  fivm 
the  Panjab,  361 

Gheir  Mehdis,  doctrines  of  the  sect,  460 

Ghiljeis,  the  revolt  o^  710.  Conquer 
Persia,  710.  Their  tynuinical  govera- 
ment,  712.  War  with  tha  Turks  and 
Russians,  712.  Driven  out,  713.  In- 
vaded by  Nadir  Shah,  716 

Ghiyas  ud  din  Ghori,  369.  Balban, 
377,  379.  Tughkk  I.,  402.  Tugh- 
lak n.,  412 

Ghor,  conquest  of;  830.  Cmel  execmtion 
of  the  king  of,  366.  House  of.  357. 
Dissolution  of  the  Ghortan  empire,  368 

Ghori,  Ala  ud  din,  Z5^.  Seif  od  din,  369. 
Ghiyas  uddin,  369.  Shahab  ud  din  or 
Mohammed,  360,  366.     Mahmud.368 

Gods.    See  Deities 

Golctmda,  477,  678,  583.  Intrigues  at, 
by  Aurangzib,  688.  Sabmisrioo  of  the 
king  of,  689.  Tribate  levied  on  hy 
Sivig'i,  681.     Invaded  hj  the  Mog«U 
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646.  By  Aurangzib,  662.  Peace 
made  with  the  king  of,  652.  Peace 
with,  broken,  653.  Taken  by  Aurang- 
zib, 053.     Dynasty  of  kings  of,  769 

Oo/'I -working  in  India,  180 

Gftrpara,  Sant^fi,  658,  661 

Gour,  taken  by  llumayun,  448 

Gorcrnmrnt,  in  Menu,  20.  Changes  in, 
66.  Of  a  township,  69.  By  a  village 
community,  71.  Of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
346.  Mahometan,  482.  Civil,  of 
Akb«  r,  641,  544.     Of  Sivjyi,  631 

Govind,  Guru,  678 

Grants,  religious,  84 

Greek  accounts  of  India,  263.  Kingdom 
of  Bactria,  266 

Grct'k  schools,  resemblance  of  Hindu 
metaphysics  to,  136 

Greeks  regarded  the  Indian  character 
favourably,  266 

Guru  Gouhui,  forms  the  Sikhs  into  a  com- 
monwealth, 678 

GuzeraL  1,  162,  232,  761-768.  Diifera 
from  Bengal,  3.  Its  relation  and  re- 
semblance to  Hindostan,  3.  Mahmud's 
expedition  to,  334.  Expedition  of  Ala 
ud  din  to,  390.  Revolt  of,  398,  407, 
413.  Humayun's  conquest  of,  442. 
Expulsion  of  the  Moguls  from,  443. 
Plight  of  the  Mirzas  to,  504.  Conquest 
of,  507.  Insurrection  in,  612.  Resi- 
dence of  Jehangir  in,  662.  Acknow- 
ledges Dara,  607.  Asaf  Jah  governs, 
697.  The  chout  ceded  in,  702.  Mo- 
deration of  Baji  Rao,  in  settling,  703. 
History  of  the  kings  of,  761.  Con- 
quered by  Akber,  607,  768 


H. 

Ilakinii  Prince^  nominally  governs  for  his 
brotlier  Akber,  603.  Invades  the  Pan- 
jab,  604.  His  revolt  and  flight,  612. 
His  death,  614 

Ifnrauii,  481 

Haaan,  Sidtan  Ahvl  354. 

Haaau  Gangii,  founds  the  Deckan  king^ 
dom,  476,  765 

J  [eat!  man,  his  duties,  69 

Heat  of  India,  4 

JInderahad,  689,  698.     See  Golconda 

Hemn,  a  low  Hindu,  made  prime  minister, 
460.  His  vigour  and  talents,  461.  De- 
feat and  death,  462,  496 

Herat,  710 

Hereditary  thieves,  209 

Hcrttir  i)oetry,  Hindu,  169 

Hindnatany  natund  divisions  of,  L  Early 
historj'  of,  225.  State  of,  362,  374, 
478.  '  Sttlement  of,  by  Akber,  622. 
Maratta  plan  for  the  conquest  of,  742 


Hindus,  10-246.  Division  and  employ- 
ment of  classes,  13.  Government^  20. 
Administration  of  justice,  27.  Religion, 
39.  Manners  and  character,  48,  187, 
263,298.  Their  origin,  63, 284.  Changes 
in  cast^  68,  260.  Changes  in  government, 
66.  System  of  war,  26,  86.  More  hu- 
mane than  the  Mahometan,  86.  Changes 
in  the  law,  89.  Religion,  observations 
upon  present  state  of,  and  philosophy, 
92,123.  Astronomy  and  mathematical 
science,  139.  Science,  originality'  of^ 
144.  Geography,  146.  Chronology, 
149.  Language.  161.  Literature,  163. 
Arts,  173, 180.  Agriculture,  181.  Com- 
merce, 1 82.  Settlements,  in  Java,  &c, 
185.  Character  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  222.  History  of,  up  to  the  Ma- 
hometan invasion,  226.  State  of,  at 
the  Mahometan  invasion,  313,  362. 
Kingdoms,  restoration  of,  in  Telingana 
and  Camata,  406,  476.  Increased  in- 
tercourse with,  by  the  Mussulmans,  388, 
476,  493.  Conversions  of,  487.  Super- 
stition of,  Akber' s  restrictions  on,  638. 
But  general  indulgence  to,  606,  638. 
Vexatiously  treated  by  Aurangzib,  636. 
General  disaffection  of,  638 

Hiou€fi  l^sang^  his  account  of  India,  288- 
299 

Hdcar,  origin  of  this  Maratta  family,  704 

Hosein  Ait,  682,  683.  Sent  against  the 
piya  of  Marwar,  684.  Makes  peace, 
684.  Marches  to  settle  the  Deckan, 
686.  His  ill  success,  687.  Makes 
peace  with  Raja  Saho,  and  submits  to 
pay  the  chout,  688.  Returns  with 
10,000  Marattas,  688.  Marches  against 
Asaf  Jah,  694.     Assassinated,  694 

Household  of  Akber,  647 

Hottses,  Hindu,  193 

Humayun,  first  reign  of,  440.  Disputes 
with  the  King  of  Guzerat,  442,  767. 
Marches  against  Shir  Khan,  446.  Takes 
Gour,  448.  Retreats,  448.  Intercepted, 
449.  His  army  surprised  and  dispersed, 
449.  His  second  campaign,  460.  De- 
feat and  flight,  460.  Arrives  at  Labor, 
4^1.  FaOs  in  attempting  Sind,  451. 
Seeks  refuge  in  Jodpur,  452.  But  is 
refused,  462.  His  horrible  march 
through  the  desert,  462.  Hospitably 
received  at  Amercot,  463.  Second  at- 
tempt on  Sind,  453.  Retires  to  Canda- 
har,  454.  His  dangers,  464.  Flies  to 
Persia,  465.  Reception  of,  in  Persia, 
463.  Professes  the  Shia  religion,  463. 
Recovers  Candahar,  467.  Takes  Cabal, 
468.  Accepts  Camran's  surrender,  469. 
Invades  Balkh,  469.  Defeated,  470. 
Blinds  Camran,  471.  Marches  to  re- 
cover India,   472.      Defeats  Secandor 
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Sur,  472.    Takes  Delhi  and  Agra,  472. 
Death  ol  472 
Husband  and  wife,  Hindu  law  of,  35 


JIN 


Inter  est  of  money,  34 
IslancUt,  easteni,  of  India,  185 


Ibrahim  Lodi,  420.    Defeat  and  death  of, 

421 
Brahinij  Sultan,  365.  Ibrahim,  king  of  Gol- 
conda,760.  His  wars  and  conquests,  760. 
Enk  Khan,  323.    His  invasion,  and  defeat, 

327 
Inuid  Shah,  his  dynasty  in  Berar,  761 
Imports,  187 

India,  its  extent  and  population,  1-4. 
Climate  and  seasons,  4.  Natural  pro- 
ductions of,  5.  Animals,  9.  Minerals, 
10.  Languages  of,  161.  Scythian 
settlers  in,  252.  Ori^ek  accounts  of,  253. 
Manners  and  customs  unaltered  since 
the  Greeks,  263.  Chinese  accounts  of, 
287.  Slow  progress  of  Mahometans  in, 
its  cause,  312.  Expeditions  of  Mahmud 
to,  326-339.  Government  of,  relation 
of  different  nations  to,  349.  Foundation 
of  Mahometan  empire  in,  353,  360. 
First  expedition  to,  under  Shahabud  din, 
360.  Shahab  ud  din's  conquests  in  India, 
364,  368.  Independence  of,  under  the 
Slaves,  370.  The  Mahometan  territory, 
when  greatest,  410, 654.  Invaded  by  Ta- 
merlane, 414.  Invadetl  by  Baber,  420. 
Cabul  separated  from,  for  a  time,  441, 
503.  State  of,  at  Akber's  accession, 
473-495.  Independent  states  of  473, 
475,  478.  Internal  state  of,  aft^r  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  482.  Towns  and 
commerce  of,  488.  State  of  the  country 
in  14th  and  15th  centuries,  488.  Ak- 
ber's government  of,  541.  Its  state  at 
Jehangir's  accession,  550.  Its  prosperity 
under  Shah  Jchan,  600.  Invaded  by 
Nadir  Shah,  717.  By  Ahmed  Durrani, 
739,  743 
ndian  words,  pronunciation  of,  pref.  x. 
Difference  of  Indian  nations,  187.  In- 
dians, west  of  the  Indus,  254.  Charac- 
ter, opinion  of  the  Greeks  respecting,  266 

Indus,  1,  253.  Country  west  of,  ceded  to 
Nadir  Shah,  719 

Injidds,  poll-tax  on.    See  Jizya 

Inhabitants,  classes  of,  in  villages,  71 

Inheritance,  law  of,  37 

Iftland  trade,  187 

Insubordination  of  Akber^s  officers,  600 

Insurrections  under  Mohammed  Tughlak, 
406.  Afghan,  434,  441.  Afghan,  in 
Bengal,  511.  In  Guzerat,  512.  Of 
Prince  Khusrou,  551.  In  Cabul  quelled, 
658.    Of  tlic  Satnarami  religionists,  635 

Inteliectual  creation,  Sankhya  theory  of, 
126 


Jainas,  religion  of,  116,  122 

Jats,  the,  252.  Insurrection  of,  668,  674. 

Expedition  against,  697 
Java,  Hindu  settlements  in,  185 
Jehand^ir  Shah,  hie  accession,  681.    His 
incapacity,  681.      Betrayed  and  potto 
death,  682 

Jehangir,  refractory  conduct  of,  526.  Tb^ 
title  of,  assumed  by  Selim,  as  emperor, 
550.  His  son  Khusivu  flies  th**  cniirt, 
rebels  and  is  imprisoned,  55 1 .  Punu^hw 
the  rebels,  552.  Unsuccessfully  invBdw 
the  Deckan,  553.  Recovers  Ahmednajpir, 
and  marries  Nur  Jphnn.  553.  AtUcks 
AhmednagJir.  but  is  defeated.  556.  Sai»- 
cessfully  wars  with  Mtwar,  557.  Qnelk 
an  insurrection  at  Cabul,  558.  Sir  T. 
Roe's  account  of  his  court,  chancter. 
and  empire,  558.  The  emp<»ror  mnvftj 
to  Mandu,  Sir  T.  Roe's  description  of 
his  march,  561.  Resides  in  Guzerat, 
562.  Quells  disturbances  in  th^ 
Deckan,  562.  His  incTeast<i  dis- 
trust of  Shah  Jehan  (heir-appftPt*iit\ 
565.  Advances  against  Shah  Jtiiao, 
565.  Marches  against  the  Roshmiyzui 
in  Cabul,  567.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
Mohabat's  son-in-law,  568.  His  person 
seized  by  Mohabat,  568.  Is  joined  bv 
the  empress  in  his  captivity.  571-  His 
artifices  to  regain  liberty,  571.  Is  r»^ 
cue<l  by  the  aid  of  the  empp?ss.  o72- 
His  sickness  and  death.  573.  SeeMim 

Jeipal,  raja,  his  invasion  and  repulse,  321, 
326 

Jeipur,  481,  505,  639,  677 

Jet  Sing,  594.  Deserts  Soleiman,  603.  Sent 
against  Siviyi,  626.  With  whom  he 
co-operates,  627.  Failure  of  his  attark 
on  Bijapur,  630.  His  death,  630.  Jei 
Sing  IL,  viceroy  of  Malwa,  706 

Jelal  ud  din  Khilji,  mild  govomment  oi, 
•  385.     Assassinated,  388 

Jrsalmer,  481 

Jeswant  Sing  defeated,  595.  TVeacherouslj 
attacks  the  baggage  of  Aurangzib,  605. 
Threatens  Agra,  and  flies  to  Manmr, 
606.  Is  won  over  by  Aurangzib,  607. 
Abandons  Dara,  607.  Returns  with 
Prince  Moazzim  to  replace  Jei  Sinff,  630. 
His  death,  638.  His  widow  and  chU- 
dren  oppressed  by  Aurangzib,  638. 
They  escape  firom  Delhi,  639 

Jinjera,  failure  of  Sambi^i  at,  649.  Wars 
with  the  Abyssinians  of,  722 

Jinji,  taken  by  Siy^'i,  645.  R^'a  Ram's 
escape  to,  656.     Zolflkar  Khan  sent 
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to  rcduco,  657.  Its  siego  committed 
to  Prince  Cambakhsh,  661.  The  siege 
obstructed  by  Zulfikar,  661.  Santiyi 
Gorpara  advances  to  raise  the  sit'go, 
661.  Retreats,  662.  The  siege  re- 
newed, but  operations  protracte<i,  663. 
Taken  by  Zulftkar,  663 

Jicya,  or  poll-tax  on  infidels,  310.  Abo- 
lished by  Akber,  638.  Rtivived,  638. 
Al>oli8ht>d,  690 

JtMlpur,  480.     See  Marwar 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  Indian  orthography,  pref. 
ix. 

Joiinpur,  418,  479.   Kingdom  of,  771 

Jud'u'ial  Officers  in  Menu,  27.  Under 
theMahometans,  484.  Under iVkber,  r)44 

Jumla,  Mir.     See  Mir  Junila 

Jim,  453,  609 

Justice,  atlministration  of,  in  Menu,  27. 
Maiiometau,  484,  544 


K. 

Kei  Kfhad,  382 

Kerala,  239 

Khdndcsh,  414.  525,  770 

Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  his  histon',  576. 
His  ilight  from  Agra,  577.  His  pro- 
ce«Hlings  in  the  Deckan,  577.  Tlio 
emperor  marches  against  him,  577.  Is 
driven  out  of  Ahmodnagar,  578.  Pur- 
sued by  Azam  Khan,  tlies  from  the 
Deckan,  and  is  killed,  579. 

Kharizm,  kingdom  of,  358.  Unsuccess- 
ful invasion  of,  366.  King  of,  pursued 
into  India,  372 

Khi::r  Khan,  Seiad,  417 

Khorasim,  317,  324,  713 

Khurrani,  Prince.     See  Shah  Jehan 

Khnsrou,  Sultan,  his  retreat  to  Labor,  367. 
Conquered,  361 

Khusrou,  Amir,  the  poet,  380,  383,  396 

Khusrou,  the  slave,  400 

Khusrou,  Prince.,  528.  His  flight, 
rebellion,  and  seizure,  561.  His  im- 
pri.**onment,  552.  Description  of  him 
by  Sir  T.  Roe,  661.  His  suspicions 
death,  663 

Knowlidge,  purpose  of,  and  means  of  at- 
taining, among  Hindus,  124 

KuH  Kuth,  or  Kuth  Shah,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  in  Golconda.  477,  759.  Pro- 
fesses the  Shia  religion,  760.  Extent 
of  his  kingdom,  760.  History  of  the 
dynasty.  759,  760 

Kuth  ud  din  FAbak,  370 


L. 

Jjihor,  the  raja  of,  his  invasion,  321 
Ijand,  grants  of,  by  government,  76,  81, 
298.    Property  in,  79.     Tenure  of,  73 


Land  revenue,  23,  76, 643.  How  annually 
settled,  77.  Under  Akber's  settlement, 
641 

Landholders,  vilhige,  7 1 .  Their  rights  and 
status,  72.     And  tenants,  73. 

Lands  alienated  for  military-  service,  81. 
Among  the  Rajputs,  83,  275,  362.  For 
services  not  military,  84,  298.  Held  freo 
of  service,  84.  Tributary',  and  other 
dependent  t<»rritori<*s,  8* 

Languages  of  the  Hindus,  161.  Of  tho 
Indian  Mahometans,  494 

Law,  28.  Criminal,  28,  91.  Civil,  32, 
89  Of  evidence,  33.  Changes  in  the 
written,  89.  Local,  92.  Under  Ma- 
hometan government,  484.  Mahometan 
and  Common,  484 

Jjftters  of  the  emperor  Aurangzil),  673 

Literature,  Hindu.  163.     Mahometan,  493 

Liturgy,  Hindu,  its  character,  111 

Lodi,  rise  of  tho  family  of,  418.  Rehlul 
Lodi,  418.  Secander,  his  good  adminis- 
tration, 419.  His  bigot  17,4 19.  Ibra- 
him, his  defeat,  and  death,  421.  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi,  576 

Logical  Schools,  1'I3.  Their  resemblance 
to  Aristotle,  133 

Lunar  Races,  160,  226 
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Maaher,  conquest  of,  396 

Magadha,  kings  of,  161,  228 

MahaBharata,  100,  170,228.  Date  of  the 
war  of,  156,  227 

Maharashtra  country,  244.    See  Marattas 

Mahometans,  first  invade  India,  306. 
Causes  of  their  slow  progress  in  India, 
312.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Hin- 
dus, 353,  388.  476,  493 

Mahometan  religion,  300.  Empire  in 
India,  foundation  of,  360.  Temtory  in 
India,  when  greatest,  410, 664.  Empire, 
internal  state  of  the,  482.  Law,  484. 
Literature,  493.  Peculiarities  discou- 
raged by  Akber.  637.   Confederacy,  742 

Mahmud  Begara,  vigorous  government  of 
in  Guzerat,  764.  Co-operates  with  the 
Mamluks  of  Egypt  in  a  naval  war 
with  the  Portuguese,  766 

Mahmud  Ghori,  368 

Mahjnud,  Sultan,  323.  Disputed  succession 
of,    323.      Declares  his  independence, 

325.  His     expeditions     to     India, 

326,  328,  330.  331.  333,  334, 
344.  Defeats  the  Tartars,  328.  De- 
cisive battle,  328.  His  capture  of 
Tanesar,  331.  Conquest  of  Transoxi- 
ana,  331.  Permanent  occupation  of 
the  Pai^jab,  333.  Sets  up  a  raja  in 
Guzerat,  337.    His  conquest  of  Persia, 
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340.  His  de^h.  znd  character,  340, 

341.  His  court  and  army,  346 
Makmud    TvpUaJt,  413 

Mai.  Todar.   See  Todar 

Me^.x^^r,  239,  401 

Moiik  AjmUt,  his  talents  as  minister,  553. 
Retakes  Ahmednagar,  553.  Defeats  a 
combined  attack,  556.  Renews  dis- 
turbances in  the  Demean.  562.  Is 
defeated,  and  makes  terms,  563.  Unites 
with  Shah  Jehan  in  rebellion,  566. 
His  death,  574 

JialUt,  Sultam  Khutrom,  357.  361 

Jfo/trtx.  231,  295,  374.  Rerolt  of,  414. 
War  in.  501.  Baji  Rao's  successes  in, 
706.  Balaji  marches  to,  724.  Formal 
cession  of,  bv  Mc^iammed  Shah,  725. 
History  of  the  kings  of^  768 

Mamluki  of  i^Tpt,  765 

Jtaratta*^  the,  238,  244,  295,  615,  757, 
758.  Weakness  of,  656.  System  of 
their  defence,  657.  War  by,  658. 
Their  armies  compaivd  with  the  Mo- 
guls. 659.  Dissensions  among  the,  663. 
Their  successes,  668.  P^ess  hardly 
upon  the  grand  army,  669.  Their  state 
in  Bahadar*s  reign.  676.  A  trace  made 
with.  677.  Pn^rew  of,  686.  Policy 
of  Asaf  Jah  towards  them,  698.  Con- 
solidation of  their  gorernment,  699. 
Tlieir   dissensions  fomented  bv  Asaf^ 

702.  A  great   Maratta  chief,  babari, 

703.  Maratta  funilies,  their  or^n.  704. 
Their  retaliation  on  the  aasassinatioa 
©f  Pilaji  Geikwar,  705.  Malwa 
tacitly  surrendered  to  them  by  Jei 
Sing'lL,  706.  Proceedings  of,  721. 
Inraded  by  Salabat,  and  a  French  sob> 
sidiary  force,  729.  Aid  in  snbdoing 
the  Rohillas,  736.  Their  aid  sought 
by  Ghazi  od  din,  740.  Plans  o^  for 
the  conquest  of  Hindostan,  742.  In- 
Tade  Rohilcand,  742.  Their  troops  in 
Hindostan  dispersed,  743.  Power  of, 
at  its  lenith,  744.  Retire  to  Panipat, 
and  intrench  their  camp,  747.  Their 
numbers,  747.  Failure  of  their  sup- 
plies, 748.  Militaiy  character  oC  748. 
Battle  of  Panipat,  750.  The  destruc- 
tion of  their  army,  752.  Their  de- 
spondency. 752. 

Marring,  Hindu  Liw  of^  35.  Ceremonies, 

203 
Mantar,   480.      Invasion   of,   457,   505, 

640.     Flight  of  Jeswant  Sing  to,  606. 

Treaty  with,  677.    Rjya  of,  Hosein  Ali 

sent  against  the.  684 
Mih^iHtf,^  Sf/fan,  351.      His  wars  with 

the    Seljuks,    352.        Deposition    and 

drath,  3.>3 
MasMcrr  of  Mogul  mrrcenaries,  383.     Of 

Mogul  converts,  397.   Timur  s  in  Delhi, 


415.  Shir  Shah's  in  Raisin,  456.  BJ 
the  Persians.  718 

MofUr  and  Servant,  Law  of,  85 

Maudud,  Sultan,  353 

yfedicinf,  159 

Menu,  laws  of,  11.  State  of  Hindus  at 
the  time  of,  48.  Religion  of^  41.  Since, 
92.     The  age  oC  12,  247 

Mftdun  Kkan,  Ali,  583,  584 

Mft4ipkyific€d  opinions  of  Hindus,  123 

Meu^r,^ ASO.  Sanga,  ranaof,  431.  War 
in.  553.  557.  Rana  uf.  makes  &- 
Tourable  terms  with  Anranezib,  640. 
Breaks  the  peace,  640.  Wars  with, 
764 

Mditary  service,  lands  taken  fof.  81. 
Among  the  Rjjputs,  83.  Establish- 
ments of  Akber.  544.  Reform  and  new 
model  of  his  army,  545.  Works  and 
fortifications  by  Akber,  647.  Spirit, 
decline  of,  560*  659 

Minerals,  10 

Minijtters,  the  King's,  21,  483 

Mtrcas,  their  revolt,  504.  They  At  to 
Guxerat,  504 

Jfir  Jumla,  prime  minister.  588.  Col- 
ludes with  Aurangzib.  593.  Attacks 
Shuja,  610.  His  expedition  to  Assam, 
612.     Death  of.  613 

Mixture  of  cbisses.  19.  60 

Moascim,  Prince^  sent  against  Sivaji,  625, 
630.  Destruction  of  his  army  in  the 
Concan,  650.  His  invasion  of  Bijapnr, 
651.  Imprisoned  by  Anrangiih, 
653.  His  contest  with  his  brother,  675. 
His  victory,  675.  Assumes  the  crown 
with  the  title  of  Bahadur  Skak,  675. 
See  Bahadur,  ante 

Mobarik,  Seiad,  417 

MofnriJt   Khiiji,  400,    Murder  of.  401 

Mobari^,  governor  of  Heideimbad,  sent  to 
supplant  .\saf  Jah,  698.  Defeated  and 
slain,  698 

Mo^h,  their  conquests,  315, 372.  Irrup- 
tion into  the  Paniab,  372.     Inuption. 

382.  Massacre  of  Mogul  mercenaries, 

383.  And  of  oonverts,  397.  Incur- 
sions, 391.  Seiioos  invasion  by,  391. 
Unsuceesaful,  394.  Discontinaance  of 
their  incnrsionB,  394.  Hqgnl  troops 
rebel,  in  Guserst,  407.  Why  Indian 
Mussulmans  called*  ao,  424. '  6aber*s 
opinion  ot  391,  424.  Pwmncta, 
plundered  by  Sivaji,  624.  Ravages  in, 
632.  Defeated  in  a  field  action  by 
Sivigi,  633.  Again  invaded  by  Sin^, 
644.  Invade  Golconda,  646.  Sambaji 
deserts  to  the,  646.  Besiege  Bijapur, 
646.  Comparison  of  the  M^ntta  arm? 
with  that  of  the^  669.  Chai^  in  their 
system  of  war,  664.  lliMr  cadianslioB, 
664.   Eztinetioa  of  Xogal  aapin^  753 
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Mohahat  Khan,  called  to  court  by  the 
oniprcss.  060.  Chases  the  nbellious 
Shah  Jehan,  56.).  606.  Persecutwl  by 
the  emprfss,  667.  His  hinton',  667. 
Is  suinnion»tl  to  court,  567.  II is  pon- 
in-hiw  brutally  tn.»ate<lby  Johangir,  568, 
Seizes  on  the  emperor's  person,  668. 
IIi.s  camp  attacked  unsuccessfully  by 
tin-  empress,  570.  Insecurity  of  his 
powor,  571.  Terms  prantwl  to  him, 
573.  Joins  Shah  Jehan  ajrainst  the 
empTcjr,  573.  Ileceives  the  Deckan,  on 
Shah  Jehan's  accession  to  the  throne, 
576 

Mohammed  AdU^  or  AdaJi,  munlers  his 
nephew,  and  usurps  the  throne,  460. 
His  vices  and  incapacity,  460.  Uis  do- 
feat  and  death,  46'J 

Mohammed  Amin  Khan,  694,  695 

Mohammed  Ghori,  366.  See  Sliahab  ud 
din 

Mohammed  Shah^  accession,  691.  Pru- 
dence of,  693.  His  plans  against  the 
Seiads,  694.  Assumes  the  govern- 
ment, 695.  Bapid  decline  of  his 
monarchy,  696.  His  indolence,  his  fa- 
vourites, and  prejudices,  696,  697.  In- 
stipiites  the  governor  of  Heiderabad  to 
supplant  Asaf  Jah,  698.  Is  reconciled 
to  him,  ?07.  Refuses  to  ratify  Asafs 
cencessions,  721.  Defeat t>d  by  Nadir, 
717.  Restored,  719.  Purchases  aid 
by  concession,  726.  Marches  a^inst 
the  Rohillas,  730.     His  death,  735. 

Mohammed^  Seiad,  417 

Mohammed  TifghM\  403.  Wild  schemes 
of,  404.  Death,  408.  Rebellions  in 
his  reign,  406.  States  forme<l  on  the 
dissolution  of  tho  empire  under,  474 

Moizj;  ltd  din  Behram^  377 

Moncuitic  orders,  62.  Their  ascendancy. 
Ill 

Momf/,  paper,  introduction  of,  405.  See 
Coinage 

Monotheism,  40,  277,  283 

Moon,  races  of  the,  150,  226 

Morad,  Prince,  reduces  Ralkh,  584.  Is 
disgraced,  584.  His  character,  592. 
His  rebellion,  693.  Deceivwl  by  Au- 
rangzib,  694.  With  Aurangzib,  defeats 
the  impt^rial  army,  595.  Dismissed  by 
Aurangzib,  599.  Imprisoned,  599. 
And  murdered,  612 

Moijiluvis,  485 

Mountaineers,  212 

Mozaffrr  Shah,  king  of  Gozerat,  his  his- 
torv,  762 

M'tltan,  306,  326 

Mt'sic,  173 

Mittiny  of  Akber's  troops  in  Bengal  and 
Hehar,  511.     Balaji,  saved  by  a,  730 

Mysore,  645 
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JVW«r  Shah.  His  rise,  713.  Drives  out 
the  Ghiljeis,  and  recovers  Khorasan 
from  the  Abdalis,  713.  Takes  Herat, 
714.  Gains  the  attachment  of  the  Ab- 
dalis,  714.     Deposes  Tahmasp  Shah, 

714.  Is  elected  king,  714.  Suppresses 
the  Shia  religion,  715.  Inviules  the 
Ghiljeis,  715.     His  conciliator}'  policy, 

715.  Invades  India,  717.  Defeats 
Moliammc-d  Shah,  717.  Advances  to 
Delhi.  717.  Orders  a  massacre  by  the 
Persians,  718.  His  extortions,  719. 
His  rapacity  and  violence,  719.  The 
country  west  of  tlie  Indus  ceded  to  him, 

I        719.     Restores  Mohammed  Shah  to  his 
I        throne,  719.     Amount  of  treasures  car- 
ried off  by,  720.     His  tyranny,  731. 
!        His  fears  of  the  Shias,  731.     Puts  out 
I        his  son  s  eyes,  731.    His  cruelties,  732. 
Favours  the  Afghans,  732.     Is  assas- 
!        sinatcd  by  the  Persians,  732 
i    Naffarcot,  Temple  of,  329 
:    Najib  ud  Dou/a,  minister,  740.     His  es- 
1        cape,  741.    His  league  with  Shuja  ud 
Doula,  742 
Names,  Hindu,  206 
Nanak,  678 

Nandas  reign,  date  of,  161,  166,  228 
Nasir  ud  din  Mahmud,  377 
Nasir  ud  din  Tughlak,  413 
NaMr  Jang  reputes  Bafji  Rao,  721.     Re- 
volts, 7*26 
Nations,  Tartar,  314 
Naval  war  with  Porturiicpe,  723.  766 
Nerhadda,  the,  fixed  ok  the  limit  of  the 
Mogul  provinces,  1.     CVossed  by  Si- 
vaji,  644 
Nidhi,  the  Pirti.  699,  700 
Ni^am  Shah,  dynasty  of,  476,  768 
Nur  Jehan,  her  marriage,  and  romantic 
history,  663.    Her  influence,  666.    Sup- 
ports Shah  Jehan,  558.     Is  alienated 
from  him,  663.     Calls  to  court  Moha- 
bat,  666.      Distrusts   and    persecutes 
Mohabat,  667.     Her  spirits  conduct, 
669.     Attacks   Mohnbat's   camp,   570. 
Is  repulsed,  670.    Joins  the  emperor 
in  his  confinement,  57 1 .    Her  plots  and 
preparations,  572.     Rescues   her  hus- 
band, 572.     Her  devotion  to  him,  im- 
prisonment, and  death,  575 


0. 


Ohsenmncrs,  Ritual,  Hindu,  43 
Opinions,  metaphysical,  123.     ReligioaSt 
of  Akber,636 
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Orders,  Monastic,  62,  111 

Origin  of  the  Hindus,  63,  284.  Of  vil- 
lage communities,  75 

Orissa,  or  Uriya  country,  163,  238,  242, 
474,  726 

Oudh,  226,  366.  475,  502,  694,  735 

Oudipur.    See  Mewar. 

Ownership,  sale  without,  Hindu  law  of, 
35 


Painting,  Hindu,  1 74 
Pandga,  238 

Panipat,  battles  of,  421,  462,  750 
Punjab,  the,  1,  234,  262.     Ranjit  Sing's 
possessions  in,  extent  and  population 
of,  3.    Permanently  occupiea  by  Mah- 
mud,  333.     Expulsion  of  the  Ghazni 
house    from,   361.      Mogul    irruption 
into  the,  382.     Ke-annexed  to  Delhi, 
4 1 8.    Revolt  of,  46 1 .   Campaign  in  the, 
496.     Invaded  by  Hakim,  504.     Occu- 
pied by  Ahmed  Khan,  734.     Cession 
of,  737.   The  Governor  of,  treacherously 
seized,  739.     Seized  by  Ragoba,  741. 
Pourth  invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  743 
Paper  money,  introduced  in  Persia,  405 
Party,  ascendancy  at  court  of  a  Hindu, 

401 
Parviz,  Princ9,  elder  brother  of  Shah  Je- 
han,  561.    Reprimanded,  563.    Chases 
his  rebellious  brother,  565,  566 
Pastorals,  Hindu,  172 
Persecution  of  the«Sikhs,  by  the  Mahome- 

Uns,  686 
Persia,  conquest  of,  by  the  Arabs,  304. 
Conquered  by  Mahmud,  340,  348.  Pro- 
jected conquest  of,  by  Mohammed  Tugh- 
lak,  404.    Reception  of  Humayun  in, 
463.     Candahar  ceded  to,  467.     Takes 
Candahar.  564.   Loses  it,  583.  Retakes 
it,  585.     Transactions  in,   709.     Con- 
quered by  the  Ohifjeis,  710.    Reign  of 
Nadir  Shah  in,  714,  731 
Phifcstypkt/  of  the  Hindus,  123 
Piiaji  Geikwar,  assassinated,  705 
Piigrims,  Chinese  in  India,  287 
Piigrimages,  Hindu,  197 
Pirti  nidhi,  the,  699,  700 
Poetry  of  the  Hindus,  1 63.    Dramatic  1 64. 
Sacred.   169.     Heroic,   169.     Descrip- 
tive, 167.  172.    Paatoral,  172 
Police  establishments  of  Akber,  544,  545 
Pomp  of  the  rich  Hindus,  195 
Poptdation  of  India,  3,  4,  276 
Portuguese,  wars  with  the,  723,  758,  767 
Prince    Sultan,   his    operations    against 
Shi^'a,  606,  610.     Goes  over  to  Shuja, 
611.   Returns  to  his  allegiance,  and  is 
imprisoned.  611.   Released,  634 
mncess  Dewal  Devi,  stoiy  of,  895,  401 


Productions  of  India,  5.  7 

Property  in  the  soil,  79 

Puar,  origin  of  the  family,  704 

Puna  occupied  by  Shayista  Khan,  624. 

Sivaji's  night  exploit  there,  624 
Punishment  of  rebels,  552 
Puranas,  94,  156 
Pythagoras,  similarity  of  Hindu  doctrines 

to  the  School  of,  136 


R. 

Races,  Solar  and  Lunar,  150,  226 

Rafi  ud  Darajat,  691 

n^  ud  Doula,  691 

Ragoha,  722,  741 

Raighar,    coronation  of  Sivaji  at,  644. 

Besieged  and  taken,  656 
Rain  in  India,  5.     Double  that  of  Eng- 
land, 5 
Raisin,  massacre  of  the  garrison  of.  456 
Rajamandri,  388.     Conquest  oi;  756 
Raghuji  Boda,  his  character  and  power, 
723.      Intrigues  against    Balaji,  724. 
Invades  Bengal,  725.    Defented  by  Ba- 
hyi,  725.    Bought  over  by  Balaji's  ces- 
sions, 726.    Again  invades  Bengal,  726. 
His  general  murdered  by  the  viceroj. 
726.    Obtains  the  chout  of  Bengal  ^'d 
a  cession  of  Cattac,  726. 
Rqjputs,  feudal  system  among,  83,  27-'>. 
Descent  of,  58,  250.     Kingdoms  of,  in 
Shahab  ud  din's  time,  362, 363.  Recorer 
Chitor,  398.    State  of,  at  Akber  s  sft-v*- 
sion.  480.    Akber's  treatment  of,  505. 
Their  services  in  the  Hindu  Cosh  moon- 
tains,  584.  Combination  of,  639.    Poi^ 
sued  by  Aurangzib,  640.     Devastation 
of  their  territory,    640.     PermanenriT 
alienated,  640.    Joined  by  Prince  .A.k- 
ber  and  his  army,  641.    Rotracted  wtf 
with,  642.    Transactions  with,  by  6s* 
hadur,  677.     Peace  with,  677 
Rama,  the  Hindu  god,  99.     Ezpeditioa 

of,  226 
Ram,  Raja,  his  rmncy,  656.     Escapes 
to  Jii\)i,   656.    Proclaimed  r^a,  636. 
Takes  the  field  in  person,  and  dies,  664. 
Rama^ana,  169.    Antiquity  of  the,  226 
Rashid,  Sultan  AM,  354 
Rebellion  of  Alptegin,  319.  Against  Knis, 
376.  Against  ^  nd  din,  392.   Agaio<t 
Mohammed   Tughlak,    404.     Against 
Ibrahim,  420.   Against  Adali,  461.   Of 
Akber's  officers,  600.  Of  Prince  Khua- 
rou,  551.     Of  Shah  Jehan,  665.    Of 
Shuja,  593 
Reforms  under  Akber,  Ml-644.    Of  ths 

army,  645. 
Reiigi<m,  Hindu,  39.  92, 103.    Of  Menu. 
41.    OfthsBanddhssand  Jsinas,n2. 
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Comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindu 
religious  scct^,  119.  Eise  of  the  Ma- 
hometan, 300.  Limited  progress  of 
Akbor'H,  540.  Shia  and  Sunni,  463. 
Shiu  suppressed  by  Nadir,  7 1 H.  Shia,  at- 
tempt t«  introduce  the,  in  the  Deckan, 
476,  757 

Beligious  system  of  Akber,  636.  His 
conferences,  535 

Besirictions  on  Hindu  superstition  by  Ak- 
ber, 538 

Itrtreatf  calamitous,  from  Balkh,  685 

Btvrntte,  22,  76,  80,  263.  Divisions,  67. 
Public  land,  76.  Special  exemptions 
from,  76.  Evil  of  farming,  78.  Sys- 
tem, notes  on  the,  270.  System  of 
Akber,  541.  Complicated  system  of, 
by  Balaji,  699. 

Bezia,  Suttana,  her  rirtues,  376.  De- 
featwi  and  put  to  death,  376 

Bich  Hindus,  entertainments  and  pomp  of, 
195 

Bituai,  Hindu,  110 

Boe.  Sir  T.,  his  embassy  from  James  I., 
658.  Describes  the  empire,  court,  and 
character  of  Jehangir,  558.  And  Jehan- 
gir's  march  to  Mandu,  561 

Bohilcand,  invaded  by  the  Marattas,  742 

Bohillas,  Rise  of  the,  730.  The  emperor 
marches  against,  730.  Attempted  sub- 
jugation of,  736.  Defeat  Safder  Jang, 
736.  Submit  to  theMarattas,  736.  Join 
Ahmed  Shah,  746 

Boahcniyas,  sect  of,  517.  Marched  against, 
in  Cabul,  567 

Bukn  ud  din,  375 

Biissian  wars  with  the  Afghans,  712 

Bt/ot8,  73,  273 


Saad  Ullah  Khayt,  his  death,  and  charac- 
ter as  minister,  588 

Sahvktegin,  a  slave,  and  successor  to  Alp- 
tegin!  320.  Defeats  Jeipal,  322.  His 
death,  323 

Sack  of  Delhi,  415,  718.  739 

Sadat  Khan,  694,  707,  717 

Safavi  family,  429,  463.  Its  corruption 
and  decay,  709.  Dethroned  by  the  Af- 
ghans of  Candahar,  709,  712,  714 

Safder  Jang  attempts  to  subjugate  the 
Koliillas,  735.  Marches  against  them 
and  is  defeated,  7-^6.  Discontent  of, 
737.  Is  resisted  by  Asaf  Jah's  grand- 
son, and  expelled,  738.    His  death,  738 

Sako,  Sambdji*B  son,  656.  His  faction, 
676.  His  government  established,  699. 
His  character,  701.  Accommodation 
botweon  him  and  hiB  rival.  Samba,  703. 
Death  of,  727 
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Salabat  Jang,  march  of  Balaji  against,  728. 
Advances  on  Puna,  729.  Mutiny  in 
his  armv,  730 

Sahs,  law'of,  34 

Saiivahana,  era  of,  158 

Samani,  house  of,  318 

Sa7nba,  699, 702,  727 

Sambaji  (Sivaji's  son),  deserts  for  a  time 
to  the  Moguls,  646.  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  set  him  aside,  647.  Is  ac- 
knowledged raja,  648.  Joined  by 
Prince  Akber,  648.  Gives  himself  up 
to  a  favourite,  649.  Decline  of  his 
affairs  in  the  Deckan,  649.  Plunders 
Biiroch,  651.  Inactivity  of,  654.  Made 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  655,  666 

Sandracottus,  162,  229 

Sanaa,  rana  of  Mewar,  431,  765,  769 

Sankhya  school,  126 

Sanscrit f  language,  161,  284.  Hiouen 
Thsang's  account  of,  298.  Feizi's  trans- 
lations from  the,  533 

Santaji  Gorpara,  658.  Advances  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Jinji,  661.     Murdered,  663 

Satire,  Hindu,  172.     Mahometan,  494 

Satis,  50,  207,  265 

SatnaramiSf  religionists,  their  insurrec- 
tion, 635 

Sattara,  663,  724 

Scenery,  Hindu  descriptions  of,  167 

Schools  of  philosophy,  123.  Sankhya,  126. 
Vednnta,  130.  Logical,  133.  Greek, 
resemblance  to  the  Hindu,  136 

Sciejice,  Hindu,  its  originality,  138,  144 

Sculpture,  174. 

Scythian  settlers  in  India,  252 

Seasons,  Indian,  4 

Sccander  Lodi,  his  good  administration, 
419.     His  bigotry,  419 

Secandfr  Sur,  revolt  under,  461.  Defeated 
by  Ilumayun,  472.  His  submission,  496 

Sects,  107,  487.  Rivalry  of  the  Shia  and 
Sunni  in  the  court  and  army,  476,  767. 
Of  the  Rosheniyas,  617 

Sedashio  Bhao^  728.  Arrogance  of  this 
cominander,  745.  Takes  Delhi,  746. 
Ahmed  Shah  marches  against,  747.  His 
supposed  death  in  battle,  752 

Set  ads,  house  of,  417 

Seiads,  Khizr  Khan,  417.  Mobarik,  417. 
Mohammed,  417-  Aland  din,  418.  Ab- 
dullah, 682.  Hosein  Ali,  682.  The 
origin  of  their  name,  683.  Their 
government,  684.  Set  up  nominal 
emperors,  691.  General  indignation 
against,  692.  Internal  dissensions  of 
their  party,  692.  Armies  of,  defeated 
by  Asaf  Jah,  693.  Plans  of  Mohammed 
Shah  against,  694.     Their  fate,  694 

Seifud  din  Ghori,  369. 

Seleucus,  contemporary  with  Chandrag- 
upta,  152 
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8elim  Shah  Sur  supplants  his  elder  bro- 
ther,  4o8.      Quells   an    obstinate  re- 
bellion. 459.     Dies,  459 
SeUm  (^Akber's  eldest  son),  his  refractory 
coaduct,  526.     Instigates  the  murder 
of  Abul  Fazl.  527-     Is  reconciled  to 
Akber,  528.  His  continued  misconduct, 
528.     Is  placed  under  rejjtraint,   but 
soon  released,  528.     Quarrels  with  his 
son  Khusrou,  529.  Intrigues  regarding 
the  succession,  529.   Unsuccessful  com- 
bination to  set  him  aside,  530.     Suc- 
ceeds his  father,  by  the  title  of  Jehangir, 
550.     See  Jehangir 
Seljul'8,  revolt  of,  340.    Suppressed,  340. 
Kise  of,  351.    Their  wars.  352.    Take 
Ghazni,  358.    Their  fall,  358 
Servant  and  master,  law  of,  35 
Services,  lands   taken  for  military,   81. 

And  other,  84 
Shahah  ud  din  founds  the^Iahometan  em- 
pire in  India,  360.  His  first  expedition, 
360.  Defeat  of,  363.  His  return  to  I nd in, 
364.  His  death.  367.  Extent  of  his 
conquests  in  India,  368. 
Shah  Jehan  (Prince  Khurram),  his  xic- 
tories  and  moderation,  557.  Counte- 
nanced by  the  Empress,  558.  Becomes 
unpopulaf,  561.  Declared  heir-appa- 
rent, and  sent  to  settle  the  Deckan,  561. 
His  success,  562.  Marches  to  quell  dis- 
turbance in  the  Deckan,  562.  His  suc- 
cess, 563.  Is  disliked  by  the  Empress, 
563.  Ordered  to  retake  Candahar,  564. 
Remonstrates,  564.  His  troops  trans- 
ferred to  Prince  Shehriyar,  564.  Eebels, 
665.  Retreats  to  Ben^l,  566.  Seizes 
Bc'har  and  Beniral,  566.  Defeated  and 
Hies  to  the  Dei*kan,  566.  Deserted  by  his 
urmy.  566.  Flies  to  Sinde,  573.  On  Je- 
liangir's  death,  arrives  from  the  Dc»ckan 
stnd  is  proclaimed,  575.  His  war  in  the 
Deckan.  577.  Succeeds  against  the 
King  of  Ahmednagar,  579.  His  war 
with  Bijapur,  580.  Failure  of  the 
siege,  581.  Another  failure,  582.  P2x- 
acts  tribute  from  Golconda,  583. 
Moves  to  Cabul,  584.  Abandons  his 
conquest,  685.  His  illness,  591.  His 
government  administered  by  his  son 
Dara,  593.  His  daughters,  592.  Reas- 
sumes  the  gorernment,  594.  His  wishes 
disregarded  by  Dara,  696.  On  Dara's 
defeat  by  Aurangzib,  is  confined  in  his 
palace,  599.  Close  of  his  reign,  599. 
Character,  603.  Death  of,  629. 
Shahji  Bos/a  attempts  to  restore  the  King 
of  Ahmednapar.  582.  His  submission, 
582,  618.  Seized  by  the  Bijapur  go- 
vernment, as  a  hostage  for  his  son,  620. 
Is  released.  621.  His  death,  and  pos- 
sessions in  India,  626 


Skah     Sur   Adaii    (Mohammed),    460- 

462. 
Skah  Tahmofp  forces  Hnmayun  to  pro- 
fess the  Shia  religion,  463*.     Sends  an 
army  to  restore  Humayun,  466. 
Shams  ud  din  JJtamhh,  371.       Death 

of,  374. 
Shayista   Khan,  marches  against  Si  raj  i, 

624.     Governor  of  Bengal,  625. 
Shthriyar,  Prince,  marries   Nur  Jehan's 
daughter,  663.  Supersedes  Shah  Jehan 
in  the  task  of  retaking  Candahar,  564. 
Defeated  and  put  to  death,  575 
Shia    religion    forced    upon    Humayun, 
463.       Suppressed     by     Nadir,    TIJ. 
Nadirs  fears  of  the,  731.     Ynsuf  Adil 
Shah*s  attempt  to  introduce,  757 
Shir  Khan  Sur,  early  life  and  ri.*ie  of,  444. 
Obtains  possession  of  Behar,  445.   And 
conquers  Bengal,  446.     His  plan  for  re- 
sisting iuvaaion,  447.  Active  operations 
of.  448.      Assumes  the  titli-  of  king. 

448.  Intercepts   Huma>nin's  reireat. 

449.  Surprises  and  dispi-rses  his 
army,  449.  Takes  possession  uf  all 
Humayun*s  dominions,  456.  RH^>ver« 
Malwa,  456.  Massacres  the  garrison 
of  Raisin,  456.  Invades  Marnar. 4.*»7. 
Takes  Chitor.  457.  Is  killed.  4.'.7. 
Character  of,457.  His  internal  improve- 
ments, 457 

Shujay  Prince,  591.  His  rebellion.  593. 
Advances  on  Agra,  594.  Is  defeattd, 
and  returns  to  Bengal,  594.  Advano'^ 
from  Bengal  to  Bi*nares,  605.  U 
defeated,  606.  Further  operations 
against,  by  Prince  Sultan,  and  Mir 
Jumla.  610.  Prince  Sultan  jroes  ovrr 
to,  611.     Flies  to  Aracan,  611.     Va- 

I       certainty  regarding  his  fate,  611 
Shuja  ud  Doula,  738,  742,  746 

!    ShukoK  Dara.     See  Dan 
Sitge  of  Chanderi,  434.     Of  Chunar.  446. 
Of  Bijapur,  580,  652.     Of  CalMlahar, 
587.     Of  Jinji,  657-663 

I    Sikhs,  rise  of  the,  678.  Their  cliararter, 
678.     Persecuted  by  the  Mahometans. 

678.  Formed  into  a  religious  and  mili- 
tary commonwealth,  678.  Arv  at  first 
overpowered,  679.  Fanaticism  of,  679. 
Successes,   ravages,   auid  cmelties  of, 

679.  Marched  against    by  Bahadur, 

680.  They  are  driven  into  the  hills. 
680.  Renewed  devastations  of,  686. 
Defeated,  and  nearly  extirpated,  686 

Sikri,  battle  of,  432 

Sind,  its  junction  with  Qiumt>  2.  Con- 
quest of  by  the  Arabs,  306.  Arabs 
Expelled,  812.  Attempts  upon  by 
Humayun,  451.  Conqncatof^  by  Akber, 
621.    History  of,  771 

Sindia,  origin  of  this  Maratta  fiunily.  704 
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Shir/har  surprised  bj  Sivaji,  632 
^•/rX/•7trf,  418 
Sirinfl(jar,  604,  611 
Sira,  the  god,  96,  108 
Sivoji,  his  early  robberies,  618.  His  ad- 
herents. 618.  Usurps  his  father's  jagir, 
619.  Revolts  against  the  government 
of  Bijapur,  620.  Takes  possession  of 
the  Northern  Concan,  620.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  Hinda  religion,  620.  His 
father  seized  as  a  hostage,  620.  Renews 
his  encroachments,  621.  Plunders  the 
Mogul  provinces,  621.  Forgiven  by 
Aurangzib,  621.  Pursued  by  Afzal 
Khan,  "whom  he  assassinates,  622. 
Another  army  sent  against  him  from 
Bijapur,  623.  Makes  a  favourable 
peace,  623.  His  rupture  with  the 
Mogub»,  and  night  exploit,  624.  Pursued 
by  Shayista  Khan,  624.  And  Priuco 
Moazzim,  625.  Plunders  Surat,  625. 
His  maritime  exploit^*,  626.  Assumes 
sovereignty,  626.  Raja  Jei  Sing  sent 
against  him,  626.  His  submission,  626. 
Co-operates  with  Jei  Sing,  627.  Goes 
to  Delhi,  627.  Entrappeil  by  Aurang- 
zib, 628.  Escapt-s  and  retreats  to 
Raighar,  629.  His  progress,  630. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Emperor,  630. 
Levies  tributo  on  Bijapur  and  Golconda, 
631.  His  internal  arrangements,  631. 
Surprises  Singhar,  632.  Ravages  the 
Mogul  territory,  632.  Defeats  the 
Moguls  in  a  field-action,  633.  His 
conquests  from  Bijapur,  644.  Crowiied 
at  Raighar,  644.  His  incursion  into 
the  Mogul  territory,  644.  His  expedi- 
tion to  the  south  of  India,  644.  Takes 
Jinji,  645.  His  son  deserts  to  the 
Moguls,  646.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 647 

Siaef,  progress  of  a  Turki,  370 

Siaw  kings,  370,  384 

Slaiffy,  203.  Absence  of,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  261 

iS/tfP'*,  Balban  puts  down  their  influence, 
380 

Sofurides,  318,  326 

iSinI,  property  in  the,  79 

Solar  nice,  150,  226 

Sofeiman,  attempts  to  assassinate  Ala 
ud  din,  392.  His  failure  and  death,  393 

Soieimav,  Prince,  defeats  Shuja  at  Be- 
nares, 594.  Deserted  by  his  allies,  603. 
riios  to  Sirinagar,  and  is  imprisoned, 
604.     Given  up  by  the  nya,  61 1 

Smnnat,  334 

Sophis,  dynasty,  429,  463,  709 

Spictif,  &c.,  7 

Spirits,  good  and  evil,  42,  102 

States,  the  ancient  Hindu,  225,  236.  The 
Greek  accounts  of,  261.  Formed  on  the 


dissolution  of  the  empire  under  Moham- 
med Tughlak,  473,  765.  Rajput,  363, 
480 

Suhahs,  544 

Sutfras,  17,  58,  261,  616 

Su/tana  liezia,  375  (vide  Rezia).  Chand, 
523,  525 

Sumera  Rajputs,  312,  771 

Sun,  races  of  the,  150,  226 

Sunni  sect,  463,  476.  714,  767 

Superstitions^  Mahometan,  486.  Hindu, 
Akber  8  restrictions  on,  538 

Sur  Adali  (Mohammed  ^ah),  460 

Sur,  the  family  of,  358,  456 

Surat,  plundered  by  Sivaji,  625 


Tagara,  244 

Taherites,  the,  318 

Tahmasp,  Shah,  463.     Tahmasp  II.,  713 

7aj  Mahal,  the.  602 

Tales,  Hindu,  172 

lalirvta,  battle  of,  477 

Tamerlane,  his  invasion,  414.  Sacks 
Delhi,  415.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of 
India,  415.  Retires  from  India,  416. 
His  character,  416,  417 

Tamil  country  and  language,  163,  237 

Tanesar,  capture  of,  331 

Tanjore,  654 

Tnra  Bai,  676,  727 

Tartars,  314,  322,  327 

Tax,  Poll,  on  infidels.     See  Jizya 

Taxes,  22,  76,  263,  543 

Tdingana,  240.  Failure  of  expeditions 
to,  396,  402.  Conquered,  402.  Raja 
of,  released  and  restored,  402.  Re- 
covers its  independence,  406 

Telugu,  country  and  language,  163,  237 

Ttnaitts,  temporary  and  permanent^  73 

Theistical  Sankhya,  129 

Thieves,  hereditary,  209 

Todar  Mai,   510,  619.   His  refonns,  644 

Toums,  191,  488 

Township,  government  of,  69,  71 

Idumspeople,  manner  of  life  of  the  Hindu, 
199 

Trade,  182-187 

Transoxiana,  314.  Turks  in,  316.  Arab 
conquest  of,  316.  Conquest  of,  by  Mah- 
mud,  331 .  Baber  driven  out  of,  426,  429 

Trees  of  India,  6 

Tributary  territories,  84 

TvaMak,  house  of,  402-418.  Ghiyas  ud 
din,  402.  Mohammed,  character  of,  403. 
Wild  schemes  of,  404.  Projected  con- 
quest of  Persia,  404.  Attempt  to  con- 
quer China,  404.  His  tyranny,  405.  Re- 
bellions against,  406, 407.  His  activity, 
407.    Dies,  408.    Foreign  accounts  of 
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h  i  •  gOTeraneDt,  4<>9.  Tlie  SEahomeUii 
temtonr  in  India  greatest  in  his  reign, 
410.  Finiz,  4 10.  RecogniMS  the  inde- 
pf-ndeDcc:'  of  Bfiigal  and  the  Deckan, 
410.  In£nnitit^oC  411.  BiTalries  at 
his  coTUt,  411.  His  df«th,  lavs,  and 
public  vorks,  411.  Ghijas  nd  din  IL, 
raiM<l,  d«rpucd,  and  muidered  in  fire 
months,  412.  Ababekr,  412.  Xasir 
ud  din,  413.     Xahrnnd,  413. 

Turin  slare,  yroei***  of  a,  370 

Turks,  315,  347.  Wars  of;  with  the 
Afghani  in  Persia,  712 


U;nn.  231.     AorangziL's  rictory  at,  595 
rUaJk  Kkan,  Saad,  his  death,  588 
Vpper  ciasaet,    hooses,  ceremonial,  and 

oonrersation  of,  193 
Vrijfa  oonntrr  and  language,  163,  238 
Uttara  Mimanaa  School  of  Philosof^v, 

124,  130 
UtUks,  316,  425 


V. 

Varamgul,  242 

Valanta,  or  Uttara  Mimansa  School  of 
Philosophy,  130 

Feiiai,  the,  39.  Age  of,  247-249.  Appen- 
<^on,  276 

Veuyat,  17,  58 

Fel/or,  645 

Vieramaditya,  era  of;  158,  231 

VUJage  sjBtem,  24,  68,  262.  Govern- 
ment in,  70,  71.  Probable  origin,  and 
decline  of  Tillage  oommnnitiea,  75. 
Habiu  of  rillagera,  189,  190 

Vindhya  moontains^  1,  285.  Divide  the 
nations,  1.  Southern  limit  of  Hindos- 
tan,  2 

Fishnu,  40.    His  incarnations,  98,  279 


zrL 
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War,  Tides  of  in  Mean.  2-1,  263.  Moi^n 

Uinda  sjctem  of.  &o.     Le<s  crutl  tLan 

the  Mabois*tar.,  S.5-    The  Hindu  camp. 

87.  Plnndrr  of  Tillages  in.  8S.    Hinda 

caTalrr,  88 
Warangal^  c^ipture  ol  4i.>2.  R^tontiua 

of.  406.  478 
Weaving,  18o 
Wiiittr  in  India.  5 
WuFUXtnatk,  Balaji,  Pt^hva.  699 
Wotntn,  state  of   Hiz>ia.  in  ihr  time  of 

Menu,  48.     Tnrir  dress  and  present 

social  position.  202 
Working  in  gold,  1  SO 
Worakip,  preM-nt  objects  of,  94 

Y. 

Yadus,  227.  240.  246 

Ycgis,  6.5. 

Yusuf  AdU  Shaky  founds  a  dvnastr,  476, 

756 
Yusn/zei*,  the,  destroy  Akber  s  inrading 

army,  518 


Zemindar*,  85.  483 

Zuffikar  Khan  sent  to  reduce  Jinji,  657. 
His  disgust  on  being  deprived  of  the 
command.  661.     Objitructs  the  siege, 

661.  Places  Cambakhsh  under restraiot, 

662.  Increased  disaffection  of.  663. 
Renews  the  siege,  but  protracts  the 
operations,  663.  Takes  Jinji  663. 
Leaves  the  administration  of  theDeckaa 
government  to  Baud  Khan  Panni,  676. 
His  artifices  and  arrogam^e,  681.  Se- 
cures victOTT  to  Jehandar  Shah,  681. 
Is  defeated  at  Agra,  682.  Betzayg  Je- 
handar, and  is  put  to  death  with  the 
emperor,  683. 
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